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Co  an  Countp  ant)  Cttp  ^uperintenlients 

A  copy  of  this  September  iiiomber  of  North  Carolina  Education  is  sent  to  every  county 
and  city  superintendent  in  the  State-  It  is  believed  that  each  of  you  iv-ill  be  interested  in  all  of 
the  timely  matters  discussed  in  it,  and  especially  in  the  articles  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks  on  the 
Reading  Circle  Work  and  on  Keeping  the  School  Funds  Separate. 

Now  that  the  mapping  out  of  the  Reading  Circle  work  and  the  selection  of  the  books  is  left 
to  the  superintendents,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  be  attended  to  at  once  and  that  your  an- 
nouncement or  report  is  sent  in  certainly  before  Se>ptember  20,  so  that  the  material  for  October 
may  be  worked  up  in  time  and  we  may  thus  render  you  and  your  teachers  the  best  possible  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  your  teachers  should  receive  this  September  number,  and  all 
the  early  fall  issues.  The  price  for  single  subscriptions  is  $1.50;  in  clubs  of  two  to  four,  $1.40 
each;  five  to  nine,  $1.25  each;  ten  or  more  $1.00.  At  these  favorable  rates  your  subscription 
and  that  of  every  one  of  your  teachers  is  earnestly  solicited.  Will  you  not  bring  this  to  their  at- 
tention at  your  very  first  opportunity,  so  that  they  'may  begin  with  September  and  not  miss  a 
single  issue?  Kindly  see  that  your  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  North 
Carolina  Education  in  the  largest  possible  club  at  their  very  first  meeting-  The  greater  the 
number  of  readers  North  Carolina  Education  can  reach,  the  greater  service  it  can  render  to 
all.  We  thank  you  everyone,  taxed  as  you  are  already  ivith  a  multitude  of  responsibilities,  for 
what  we  feel  sure  will  be  the  best  attention  you  can  give  to  this  matter  of  such  vital  impo-rtance 
to  all  of  us. 
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School     Necessities 

HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

PUBLISHED  IN  A  TWO  BOOK  AND  A  THREE-BOOK  SERIES 

These  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our  schools.  They 
interweave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work.  And  they  definitely  help  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  cnnstantly  come  up  in  every-day  living. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

REVISED.     PUBLISHED  IN  A  TWO-BOOK  AND  A  FOUR-BOOK  SERIES 
These  books  contain  the  latest  available  facts  and    information,    and    are    fully    up-to-date.     The 
color  maps  show  the  new  countries  and  the  new  boundries  of  old  countries.     The  various  other  impor- 
tant maps  with  the  attractive  illustrations  indicate  present  conditions.     From  every  point  of  view, 
these  books  are  without  a  rival. 

STORY   HOUR    READERS— COE  AND   CHRISTIE 

PUBLISHED   IN   A  FOUR-BOOK   AND  A  SIX-BOOK  SERIES 

The  fascinating  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose,  the  easily  dramatized  stories,  the  unusually  artistic 
illustrations,  the  large  print,  the  short  sentences  and  the  well  organized  content  method  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  wide  popularity  and  success  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Just  Published 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES     ^ 

By  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  and  Martha  Tucker  Stephenson 

A  new  history  for  the  junior  high  school  and  upper  grammar  grades,  which  presents  in  interesting  narrative 
the  development  of  American  history.  Its  scope  is  national;  all  sections  of  the  country  are  treated  with  equal  at- 
tention and  sympathy.  Moreover,  throughout  the  text,  wherever  the  European  background  is  important  to  an 
understanding  of  American  events,  the  authors  make  this  background  very  clear  for  the  young  pupil. 

;  ;      ;TJie  bopk-dea^g  wit h=  history  Jr^om  the  viewpoint  of  1921.     It  not  only  gives  the  pupil  a  knowle'dge  of  how  to 
\'  '.  8ej.\;e*<]Nre."St9."t-e,vbyf  creates; in-'lsitei  .a  .desire  tt)  discharge  that  service. 

':.".•;•.•  ^     •'•■•''  -' 

•*•/.  f{opl^m»an3  Bevje*  Questitpis.  at  the  end  of  each  chapter   provide   for   easy   investigations.     Pupils    will   like 
the   Stephenson   history   because  it   gives   them   something  to  do. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  1921-22 

B3'  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent- of  Public  Instruction 


Under  the  new  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
certification  of  teaeliers,  credits  for  reading  circle 
courses  have  been  materially  changed.  But  this 
should  in  no  sense  cause  any  teacher  or  superintendent 
to  feel  that  the  reading  circle  work  is  less  important 
because  of  the  change. 

The  purpose  in,  placing  a  different  emphasis  on 
the  I'eading  circle  courses  is  to  give  the  superintendent 
more  freedom  in  emphasizing  certain  particular  needs 
and  the  teachers  more  latitude  in  selecting  professional 
courses  more  beneficial  to  them.  Superintendents 
■^should  consult  the  teachers  in  selecting  these  profes- 
sional courses,  for  in  fflany  instances  they  know  more 
of  what  will  be  helpful  to  them  than  the  superinten 
dent  knows.  However,  the  superintendent  may  know 
the  schools  and  the  community  needs  and  this  should 
always  be  a  strong  factor  in  deciding  what  study 
courses  should  be  adopted. 

The  State  Department*  of  Education  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  reading  circle 
courses,  nor  will  it  attempt  to  keep  records  of  individ- 
ual teachers.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent, and  if  the  superintendent's  report  shows  that 
certain  teachers  fail  to  take  part  in,  or  keep  up  with, 
the  readipg  circle  work,  the  teacher's  certificate  cannot 
be  renewed  until  after  that  condition  has  been  re- 
moved. Moreover,  the  teachers  so  failing  in  their 
professional  work  should  not  be  allowed  the  annual 
increment,  as  provided  in  the  salary  scale.  The  re- 
newal of  certificates,  however,  after  1921,  will  depend 
mainly  upon  summer  school  credits. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  superintendent  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  the  professional  grov.'th  of  his  teachers,  the 
renewal  of  his  certificate  will  be  affected  thereby  and 
liis  salary  will  likewise  be  affected. 

The  Supervisors  of  Teacher  Training  wil  give  the 
progressive  course  or  courses  for  all  of  his  teachers 
during  the  first  month  of  the  opening  of  school,  and 
should  report  the  same  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  Director  of 
Teacher  Training,  Raleigh,  N.  0.  Blanks  will  be 
supplied  for  this  report. 

The  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  will  give  the 
same  helpful  assistance  wherever  desired  in  organizing 
professional  courses  as  in  the  past.  They  will  visit  the 
counties  and  help  to  organize  group  meetings  or 
special  classes.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  work 
is  on  the  local  superintendent. 

I.  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED 
FOR  1921-22. 
The  multiple  list  of  books  given  below  is  recom- 
mended. From  it  the  superintendent  may  select  such 
texts  as  may  be  most  helpful  to  his  teachers.  He  may 
select  one  book  for  all  teachers  to  study,  or  he  may 
divide  his  teachers  into  groups  and  select  a  text  for 
each  group.  Moreover,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendent and  teacher,  some  other  book  or  course  of 


study  would  be  more  helpful  to  all,  or  even  to  a  group, 
he  has  the  liberty  to  select  such  a  book  or  .such  a 
course  of  study. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Training  to  make  the  teachers'  reading  circle  as  elastic 
as  possible  and  to  give  as  mucii  latitude  to  the  teachers 
as  they  maj-  need  for  their  professional  growth.  The 
books  are  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDED    FOR    SUPERINTENDENTS    AND    PRINCIPALS 

1.  Administration  of  Rural  and  Village  Schools, 
by,  Finney  &  Schafer.  Macmillan  Company,  64-66 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Single  copy,  postpa-d,  $1.5U.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  each, 
$1.20. 

From  N.  C.  School  Book  Depository,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  post- 
paid, eacli,  $1.40. 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND 
PRINCIPALS 

Select  one  of  these,  or  substitute  another  book. 

1.  The  Junior  High  School,  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $1.80. 

2.  The  Redirection  of  High  School  Instruction, 
by  Lull  and  Wilson.  J.  B.  Lippineott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $1.36.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $1.20. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  by 
Inglis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $2.60. 
Note:  If  teachers  desire  to  study  methods  of  teaching 
high  school  subjects  they  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Books 
on  these  subjects,  for  example.  Foreign  Language,  Modern 
Language,  English,  History,  Science,  may  be  selected  after 
consultation  with  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  super- 
visor assigned  to  the  county  in  which  any  teacher  is  at  work. 

RECOMMENDED    FOR    ELEMENTARY    TEACHERS 

Select  one  of  these,  or  substitute  another  book. 

1.  The  Elemenlarii  School  Curricuhim,  by  T.  G. 
Bonser.  The  Macmillan  Company,  64-66  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $1.70.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $1.45. 

2.  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools, 
by  Clark.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  50  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Single   copy,  postpaid,   $1.70. 
-     N.  C,  single  copy,  postpaid,  $1.70.     Ten  or  mroe 
N.  C,  singhj  copy,  postpaid,  $1.70.     Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  with  10%  discount  f.  o.  b. 
Raleigh,  each,  $1.70. 

3.  story  Telling  for  Upper  Grade  Teachers,  by 
Cross  and  Statler.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  each,  $1.25.  Ten  or 
more  copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $1.10. 
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4.  Children's  Literature,  by  Curry  and  Clippin- 
ger.  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  each,  $2.98.  Ten  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  postpaid,  each,  $2.85. 

5.  Moral  Education  in  School  and  Home,  by  En- 
gleman.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  50  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  each,  $1.75. 

From  N.  C.  School  Book  Depository,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  single  copy,  postpaid,  each,  $1.75.  Ten  or 
more  copies  to  one  address,  with  10%  discount 
f.  o.  b.  Raleigh,  each,  $1.75. 

6.  How  to  Measure,  by  Wilson  and  Hoke.  The 
Maemillan  Company,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $1.70.  Ten  or  more 
copies   to   one   address,   postpaid,   each    $1.45. 

BOOKS  ON  GENERAL  METHODS 

If  a  book  on  General  Methods  is  desired  we  recom- 
mend either  of  the  following  which  have  already  been 
on  the  list. 

1.  Teaching  the  Common  School  Branches.  (Re- 
vised Edition),  by  W.  W.  Charters.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  4  Pai-k  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Hoiv  to  Teach  Elementary  School  Subjects,  by 
Rapeer.  Charles  Seribners'  Sone,  New  York  City. 

3.  Teaching  the  Fundamental  Subjects,  by  Ken- 
dall and  Myriek.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  SHORT  ANALYSIS  OF  RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS. 

Adniinislration  of  liurat  and  Village  Schools, 
(Finney  &  Schafer). — This  book  was  on  the  adopted 
list  last  year  for  principals  and  superintendents.  It 
is  a  book  of  administration,  as  its  name  applies,  rather 
than  of  methods  of  teaching. 

The  Junior  High  School  (Briggs). — High  school 
teachers  are  interested  in  every  phase  of  education 
which  affects  their  work  as  craftsmen.  Many  teach- 
ers have  felt  that  our  high  school  should  be  re-organ- 
ized. The  junior  high  school  is  an  effort  at  a  partial 
solution  of  this  problem  of  re-organization.  There- 
fore, teachers  should  know  about  such  an  institution. 
The  junior  high  school  has  been  endorsed  by  edu- 
cators and  by  the  public  in  many  sections  in  this  coun- 
try. There  has  been  no  great  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  junior  high  school  in  North  Carolina  and  believ- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  for  school  men  and  women 
to  di.scuss  this  matter  and  to  decide  to  what  extent 
this  form  of  high  school  work  can  be  offered  in  the 
State,  The  Junior  High  School  is  placed  upon  the 
reading  circle  list. 

The  Redirection  of  High  School  Instruction,  (Lull 
and  Wilson). — The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  state  the 
main  problems  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  in- 
struction and  to  suggest  solutions  for  these  problems. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  these  problems  may  be 
solved  by  applying  the  theory  of  the  social  core  of  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

Tliis  book  is  not  a  book  on  method  jjrimarily,  but 
the  discussion  involves  the  administration  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  administration  of  student  activities  and 
selection  and  valuation  of  subject  matter. 

As  the  authors  themselves  state — "The  central 
problem  of  this  book  is  to  discover  and  organize  the 


functional  elements  of  high  school  instruction.  The 
view  that  the  school  is  an  instrument  of  social  inter- 
pretation, social  adjustment,  and  social  control  is  main- 
tained throughout.  The  problems  of  instruction  are 
approached  fi-om  the  viewpoint  of  social  processes 
and  values." 

The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  (Inglis). 
— There  are  some  high  school  teachers,  both  men  and 
women  who  are  eager  to  be  studj'ing  the  problems  of 
Secondary  School  Administration.  Many  high  school 
teachers  become  high  school  principals  and  j^rincipals 
become  superintendents.  They  wish  to  know,  there- 
fore, the  principles  underlj'ing  the  administration  of 
Secondary  Schools.  For  such  persons  this  book  is 
suggested,  believing  that  a  thorough  study  of  it  will 
yield  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  and  principles  whicli 
underlie  a  system  of  secondary  education. 

Tlie  Elementary  School  Curriculwm  (Bonser). — 
This  book  embodies  the  newest  and  best  thought  in 
curriculum  making  as  well  as  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  subjects.  It  is  a  plain,  well 
written  book  and  Bonser  knows  how  to  get  his  mes- 
sage across  so  clearly  that  even  the  person  with  limited 
training  and  background  can  get  the  idea.  It  is  a 
well  organized  book. 

The  first  eight  chapters  deal  in  a  large  way  with 
the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  educational  aims  and 
life  purposes  and  activities,  showing  the  practicability 
of  the  problem  method  of  instruction. 

From  chapter  nine  on,  cacli  subject  in  tlie  cur- 
riciilum  is  dealt  with.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  a 
sLunmary  is  given,  showing  the  principles  for  selection 
and  organization. 

t'hapter  seventeen  on  "Citizenship  and  the  Cur- 
rieidum"  is  especially  good.  The  last  chapter  which 
shows  how  to  use  this  book  in  improving  curriculum 
is  very  usable  and  practical. 

On  tlie  whole,  it  is  a  book  which  would  be  helpful 
t((  all  classes  of  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades — a 
common  meeting  ground,  so  to  speak. 

Physical  Training  for  Elementary  Schools  (Clark), 
— Tliis  book  was  on  the  list  last  year  for  primary 
teachers.     Its  name  carries  the  meaning. 

Story  Telling  for  Upper  Grade  Teachers  (Cross 
&  Statler). — This  book  was  on  the  list  last  year  for 
grammar  grade  teachers.  It  gives  a  number  of  stories 
and  suggestions  for  telling  them. 

Children's  Literature  (Curr.y  and  Clippinger), — 
The  authors  of  this  book  are  teachers  of  literature  in 
a  State  Normal  School.  The  book  contains  four  luni- 
dred  and  twenty  selections  from  the  field  of  children's 
literature.  These  selections  are  given  under  ten  types 
as  follows: 

(1)  Mother  Goose  Jingles  and  Nursery  Rhymes, 
146;  (2)  Fairy  Stories— Traditional  Tales,  45;  (3) 
Fairy  Stories — Modern  Fantastic  Tales,  15;  (4) 
Fables  and  Symbolic  Stories,  50;  (5)  Myths,  14;  (6) 
Poetry,  109;  (7)  Realistic  Stories,  8;  (8)  Nature  Lit- 
erature, 12;  (9)  Romance  Cj'cles  and  Legends,  17; 
(10)  Biography  and  Hero  Stories,  6. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  stories  there  is 
a  short  historical  sketch.  A  definition  or  description 
of  the  type  of  literature  that  is  to  follow  is  also  given. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  use  as  a  reading  book 
or  as  a  language  book,  but  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
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source  book  oi'  eluldrun's  literature.  The  buuk  also 
contains  manj'  helpful  bibliographies  and  library  rcf- 
ereiiees  to  the  original  sources,  and  to  other  material. 

Mond  Education  in  !<cIi(juI  aiKUloiiw  (Englemau). 
—We  are  all  aj^rced  that  morareducatiou  is  ot  su- 
pi'cine  importance  in  tlie  life  of  the  child.  Kor  tiiis 
reason  tlie  book  has  beoi  put  ou  the  reading  circle  list. 
The  book  deals  with  the  subject  as  an  objective  of 
public  school  work.  Tiiere  is  at  present  a  revival  of 
interest  in  moial  education  and  school  subjects  and 
school  experiences  as  they  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
the  child  and  the  building  of  character. 

The  theory  on  which  the  book  is  .written  is  tliat 
there-is  a  rich  moral  content  in  literature,  history,  and 
biography;  that  discipline,  study,  mannal  ti-aining 
courses,  and  playground  activities  may  be  'made  to 
colli rilnite  largely  to  the  moral  development  of  pupils; 
anil,  in  fact,  that  the  school  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
moi-al  in  every  aspect  and  the  teacher  needs  to' see  how 
\'>  make  its  several  phases  of  study,  recitation,  work 
iind  play  minisler  to  the  unfolding  moral  life  of  the 
child. 

Fiiv  these  leasons  the  book  is  offered  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  with  the  Inipe  that  serious  study  of 
this  all  imp(n-tant  problem  may  lead  to  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  teaching  and  ti-aining  children  in  liabits  and 
ideals  of  moral  life. 

How  to  Measure  (Wilson  ami  Hoke). — Because  of 
the  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  tests  and  measure 
ments,  this  book  is  piesented  as  a  suggestion  for  a 
basis  for  reading  circle  work.  Interested  teachers  are 
keen  to  master  the  accumulated  knowledge  with  regard 
to  measurement,  to  master  the  details  of  using  scales 
and  standardized  tests  for  the  measurement  of  subject 
matter. 

The  two  nuiin  ideas  in  this  book  are,  first,  that 
the  work  in  measurement  should  be  handled  more  and 
more  by  the  individual  classroom  teachers,  and  second, 
that  the  chief  purpose  to  be  served  b}^  standard  tests 
is  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  ability  and  pupil  difficulties. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  a  treatment  of  those 
tests  which,  on  account  of  their  use,  jDurpose  and  ad- 
aptability, have  been  found  to  be  most  serviceable  to 
the  classroom  teacher. 

M fill 0(1  Books. — These  books  on  general  and  special 
method  have  jn-eviously  lieeii  on  the  list  and  need  no 
iniriiduction.  As  the  name  of  each  implies,  it  at- 
tempts to  present  in  brief  a  method  for  the  teaching 
of  each  subject  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

III.     SUGGESTED  PLAN     FOR     CONDUCTING 
•  EEADING  CIRCLE  WORK 

outltnb;  op  plan  puk  organization 

1.  The  teachers  of  the  county  majr  be  organized 
into  groups,  or  county-wide  meetings  may  be  held. 

2.  In  the  group  meetings  (U-  county-wide  meetings 
it  is  suggested  that  the  teachers  be  organized  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  or  needs,  each  group  studying  some 
special  subject  or  book  in  which  they  feel  need  of  per- 
.sonal  improvement,  or  all  groups  may  study  the  same 


book  or  subject.  The  reading  circle  course  should  be 
liidced  with  the  school  room  work  of  the  teachers,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice 
new  ideas  gained  in  the  group  meetings. 

3.  A  strong  teaclier  should  be  selected  as  the 
leader  of  each  group.  Those  of  unusual  ability  or 
experiemte  in  the  special  subject  chosen  for  study 
slioidd  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work. 

4.  Not  less  than  five  meetings  should  be  held. 

5.  Attendance  upon  all  five  meetings  and  comple- 
tion of  the  required  work  as  outlined  for  these  meet- 
ings will  give  credit  for  the  reading  circle  course. 
Those  teachers  failing  to  attend  the  meetings  and  com- 
plete the  required  work  may  secure  credit  on  the  books 
or  course  of  study  by  passing  an  examination  given  by 
the  county  superintendent. 

6.  A  report  of  the  work  as  carrn;d  on  will  be 
furnished  the  State  Department  of  Education  by  the 
superintendent. 

STUDY  OP  .SPECIAL  SUB.JF.CTS  IN   LlEi:  (iP  RRADINfl   CIRCLE 

Some  special  .school  subject  as  reading,  language 
work  oi'  children's  literature,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
reading  circle  work.  A  suggested  list  of  books  and 
outline  of  the  work  will  be  furnished  by  the  Super- 
visor of  Teacher  Training  in  charge  of  the  District. 

THE    USE   OP    THE    LIBRARY    IN    LIEU    OP    READING    CIRCLE 

For  this  course,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teachers 
read  at  least  a  half  dozen  of  the  books  in  the  school 
library,  reporting  on  these  at  the  meetings  and  sug- 
gesting plans  for  stimulating  the  children  in  the  school 
to  read  these  same  books.  Any  school  ^v•hich  does  not 
have  a  library  of  children 's  literature,  may  secure  the 
same  from  the  State  Library  Commission  and  in  this 
way  use  the  suggested  plan  of  reading  circle  work  with 
fruitful  results. 

IV.     now  TO  PURCHASE  THE  READING  CIR- 
CLE BOOKS. 

These  books  may  be  obtained  at  present  from  the 
publishers.  Each  publisher  has  been  asked  to  furnisli 
these  books  both  direct  to  the  teachers  and  through 
Alfred  Williams  and  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  E^eh 
publisher  has  also  been  asked  to  cjuote  a  price  on  these 
books  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Single  copies  to  one  address ; 
(2)  Ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address. 

These  prices,  so  far  as  they  have  been  supplied  by 
the  publishers,  are  shown  in  the  list  already  given  in 
this  article. 


"Please  change  my  paper  from to 

,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of ,"  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

you  change  your  post-office  alldress. 


The  date  on  your  label  shows  whether  your  suli- 
scription  is  about  to  expire  or  not.  Please  renew 
promptly  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  copy.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  year. 
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A  FORWARD  GLANCE  AT  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


Not  ouly  among  the  officers  but  in  the  veiy  au, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  iu  Ral- 
eigh, November  23-25  will  in  both  attendance  and  in- 
terest surpass  any  former  record.  Last  year  the  en- 
rollment of  8,050  was  unprecedented.  Now  informa- 
tion comes  that  counties  and  towns  that  did  not  get 
into  the  organization  then  are  already  moving  for  a 
liundred  per  cent  membership  this  time.  Tlie  depart- 
ment of  higher  education,  which  was  reorganized  last 
year,  is  also  showing  renewed  life  and  activity.  Though 
not  given  to  superlatives,  Secretary  A.  T.  Allen  felt 
impelled  to  declare,  when  surveying  the  prospect,  that 
"every  indication  points  to  an  enrollment  exceeding 
12,000  this  j'car  and  an  attendance  that  will  be  the 
largest  in  tlie  history  of  the  Assemblj^".  "Coming  .ns 
it  does"  continued  Mr.  Allen,  "just  before  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature  in  December,  this  year's 
meeting  gives  the  educational  forces  their  very  finest 
opportunity  of  uniting  in  a  great  program  for  educa- 
1  ional  development  in  North  Carolina.  Every  teacher 
\n  the  State  should  make  it  a  point  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  some  local  unit  aud  cast  a  vote  for  the  person 
the  member  desires  as  representative  in  the  Assembly's 
councils." 

RAILROAD   AND   HOTEL   ACCOMMODATIONS 

As  to  transportation  and  accommodations.  Secre- 
tary Allen  assured  North  Carolina  Education  th^t 
the  hotels  in  Raleigh  have  agreed  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  care  for  the  Assembly.  "Homes  for  the 
ove.d'low",  said  he,  "will  be  provided  out  in  the  city 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. ' '  Reservations  can  be 
made  now  at  the  Raleigh  hotels.  Particulars  of  rail- 
rrai'l  rates  will  be  published  later,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  interest  felt  iu  the  meeting  by  the  roads  Mr. 
Allen  said  that  one  railroad  company  on  its  own  in- 
itiative had  requested  information  so  that  it  could 
proceed  with  plans  for  handling  the  travel  and  for 
making  special  rates. 

changes  SUGGESTED  IN  METHODS  OP  ELECTING  OFFICERS 

"Much  favorable  comment  has  been  elicited",  said 
Secretary  Allen  "by  President  Latham's  plan  for 
nominating  the  officers  for  next  year  in  a  primary." 
These  changes  are  to  be  effected  through  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  which  have  been  suggested  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  place  tlie  election  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  in 
the  hand?  of  the  Executive  Committee.  After  liis  election, 
tlio  Secvetary-Treasurer  shall  become  ex-offieio  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  To    make   the   Executive    Committee    consist    of   the 
President,   Vice-President,    Seere'tary-Treasurer,   the    retiring 
President   (for  a  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office),  and  the   Presidents  of  the  Dp 
partments  of  the  Assembly. 

3.  To  provide  a  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Assonibly  from  nominations  made  in  a 
primary'  election. 

This  new  plan  for  the  election  of  the  Assembly's 
officers  iu  a  primary  is  outlined  as  follows : 

(1)  On  Thursdaj'  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  at  a  given  place  to  be  duly  announced, 
between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  properly  classi- 


fied delegates  may  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and  two  members  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee 
of  the  Assembly. 

(2)  Each  delegate  will  be  furnished  a  primary  ballot  on 
which  he  niaj'  indicate  his  choice  for  each  office  to  bo  filled. 

(3)  The  Xominatiug  Committee  provided  for  by  the 
present  constitution  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  poll  book  of 
delegates,  the  ballot  box,  the  counting  of  tlie  ballots  and  the 
certifying  of  the  results  of  the  primary  ballot  to  the  Assem- 
Idy. 

(4.)  For  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President  aud  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  the  names  of  two  persons  who  in  the 
primary  ballot  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  said 
office,  shall  be  announced.  In  the  case  of  two  positions  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  names  of  the  four  persons  re- 
ceiving largest  numiier  of  votes  in  the  primary  ballot,  shall 
be   announced. 

(5)  .Announcement  of  the  result  of  the  primary  ballot 
sliall  bo  made  at  the  General  Session  of  the  Assemfjly  held 
Tliursday  night. 

(i.  Tt  the  annual  business  meeting  held  on  Friday, 
the  delegates  shall  elect  the  officers  by  majority  vote  from 
the  nominations  made  as  a  result  of  the  primary  election. 

SOME  FEATURES  OP  THE  PROGRAM 

In  the  preparation  of  the  general  program.  Presi- 
dent Latham  is  living  up  to  liis  reputation  as  an  inces- 
sant worker  possessed  of  fine  judgment. 

Announcement  has  already  been  made  that  the 
Thanksgiving  sermon  wil  be  preached  by  Dr.  Plato 
Durham,  of  Atlanta.  A  note  from  President  Latham 
announces  these  additional  features  of  interest: 

President  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
will  be  one  of  the  general  session  si^eakers. 

Dr.  Speight  Dowell,  President  of  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  wil  be  one  of  the  general  session 
speakers  with  a  topic  specially  relating  to  rural  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  of  Peabody  College,  will 
be  with  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  for 
special  work  in  project  methods. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  New  England  Journal 
of  Education,  -will  be  with  the  music  department  and 
take  part  in  the  big  program  which  that  department  is 
preparing  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Perrell  of 
Meredith  College.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Supt. 
Underwood  of  the  Raliegh  schools,  Mrs.  Perrell  has 
planned  to  have  a  children's  chorus  of  five  hundred  or 
more  voices  to  demonstrate  to  the  teachers  what  can 
lie  done  in  the  way  of  public  school  music. 

Convention  singing  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  every  session.  This  will  be  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Weaver  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  ilr.  William  Breach,  supervisor  of  public 
school  music,  Winston-Salem. 

Ph.vsieal  education  will  be  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  work  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  hoped  to  put  on  a 
practical  demonstration  with  the  Raleigh  school  chil- 
dren. 

In  short,  every  department  of  the  Assembly  is 
working  hard  to  have  a  worthy  and  profitable  pro- 
gram. 

If  sufficient  interest  is  shown,  it  is  proposed  to 
[lut  on  a  state-wide  spelling  contest  during  the  Assem- 
bly. The  plan  is  to  have  each  county  select  the  best 
spellers  among  its  boys  and  the  best  among  the  girls 
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and  send  tliese  local  champions  to  tin'  slate  contest  in 
Raleigh.  Then  by  the  process  of  eliiuination,  the 
winnei-  will  ])e  finally  determined. 

I'UOMr^T  ()l{tiANlZA'l'y)N    IIKOED 

"We  arc  counting",  writes  President  LatlKim.  "on 
a  oue-hundred  per  cent  membersliij)  of  onr  pulilie 
school  teachers.  Every  county  and  cit.\-  slmuld  organ- 
ize as  soon  as  possible  after  the  opeinng'  of  the  schools. 
The  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  North  Carolina  should 
also  join  in  the  forward  movement  for  eihieation  in 
this  State.  The  time  has  come  fur  the  edneatioiud 
forces  of  the  entire  commonwealth  to  get  together  and 
present  a  united  front  to  any  i-eactionary  iirogram." 

AWAKD  OP  PRIZE  TO  COMT'OSER  OP   MUSIC 

The  ward  of  the  Shirley-  prize  f<u'  the  best,  musical 
composition  by  a  North  Carolina  composer  will  be 
among  the  noteworthy  events  at  this  year's  Teachers' 
Assend)ly.  The  awai'd  will  be  made  by  the  North 
Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Association  which  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Assembly. 

To  encourage  original  music  composition  in  North 
Carolina  and  properly  recognize  work  of  merit,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Shirley,  dean  of  music  of  Salem  Academy  and 
College,  Winston-Salem,  some  years  ago  announced 
the  offer  of  a  loving  cup  for  the  best  musical  compo- 
sition by  a  North  Carolina  composer  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.     It  was  the  jdan  for  the  contest  to  be  a 


continuing  one,  thi'  cup  to  pass  frdui  the  winner  of 
one  year  to  the  winner  of  the  next.  This  was  done 
regularly  except  for  last  year  when  the  contest  was 
not  held.  It  is  hoped  that  thei'c  will,  be  numerous 
participants  this  year.  Among  those  who  have  won 
the  cup  in  the  past  are  Miss  Pearl  Little  of  Ilickury. 
auil  Roster  Ilankins,  of  Winston-Salem.  Mr.  IIaid< 
ins  has  recently  won  a  Pulitzei'  awai'd  of  ^l..''((Jt).  wiiii'h 
he  will  use  to  go  abroad  for  a  yeai-'s  study. 

-MiCiirrKOTS  wirji  Kxiiiurr  mii-DiNCi  pl.\ns 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  in  No- 
veiidier  will  be  an  exhibit  of  school  building  plans 
wliieh  will  lie  submitted  by  the  architects  oj'  the  state. 
The  architectural  society'  at  its  meeting  at  Wrights\ille 
ISeach  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  have  already  ta- 
ken up  with  Superintendent  Brooks'  details  for  [nit- 
ting  on  this  exhibit.  AH  architects  in  the  State  who 
have  designed  school  buildings,  large  and  small  are 
invited  to  submit  at  least  one  .set  of  plans,  showing 
pictures  and  floor  plans  of  some  building  already- 
constructed  or  in  [jrocess  of  construction. 

The  assembly  officials  were  interested  in  gi'tting 
this  exhibit  liecanse  it  will  give  the  school  officials 
eonung  here  an  opportunity  to  see  the  best  school 
idans  in  the  State.  In  view  of  the  immense  building 
program  now  under  consideration  in  North  Carolina, 
the  exhibit  will  be  of  especial  value  at  this  time. 

W.  P.  M. 


THE  DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  TO  SEE  THAT  THE  FUNDS 

ARE  KEPT  SEPARATE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  8t:itp  Siiperintencleut  of  Public  Iiistnietion 


It  is  the  duty  of  both  city  and  county  superintend- 
ents and  principals  of  special  local-tax  schools  to  see 
that  the  school  fund  belonging  to  each  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  respective  county,  city,  or  special  tax 
district  as  the  taxes  are  collected.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant duty  imposed  on  these  officials  by  the  new 
s(  hool  law.  The  funds  belonging  to  the  county  and  to 
the  city  must  be  kept  separate,  and  the  treasurer  is 
li.able  to  indictment  if  he  permits  these  funds  to  bo 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  attention  of  all  school  officials  is  called  to 
Sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  Act  to  Provide  Revenue  For 
The  Public  Schools,  (See  New  School  Legislation,  page 
12). 

DUTY  OP  COUNTY  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OP  KDUCATION 

Section  7  of  the  act  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : 

"When  the  amount  of  county  school  taxes  to  be 
levied  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  school  term  of  at  least  six  months  in 
every  school  district  is  finally  determined,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  furnish  immediatelv- 
upon  completion  of  the  abstract  of  listable  taxes,  or 
shall  cause  the  county  auditor  or  register  of  deeds  to 
furnish  the  county  treasurer  and  the  county  board  of 
education  a  statement  showing  the  total  amount  of 
county  taxes  levied  and  what  per  cent  of  the  total 


amount  levied  and  to  be  collected  belongs  to  the  county 
school  fund. 

When  the  total  amount  of  county  school  taxes  has 
been  computed  the  county  board  of  education,  in  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  respective  city  boards  of 
education,  shall  furnish  the  county  treasurer  with  a 
statement  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
county  school  taxes  that  belongs  to  the  county  board 
of  education  and  the  per  cent  that  belongs  to  each  res- 
pective city  board  of  education. 

When  this  per  cent  basis  has  been  determined,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  furnish  the  treasure)' 
of  the  county  board  of  education  with  a  statement 
showing  what  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  scliool 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  as  a  separate  accouid 
in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  each  city  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  what  per  cent  shall  be  held  to  the  credit 
of  the  county  board  of  education." 

The  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  city  schools  should  act  promptly  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  provisions.  They  should  see  that 
the  treasurer  has  made  provisions  for  keeping  a  record 
of  all  receipts  in  accordance  with  law.  If  they  fail  to 
do  this,  they  can  not  hold  the  treasurer  responsible  for 
the  funds. 

DUTY   OP    THE   TREASURER 

Section  8  states  specifically  how  the  treasurer  shall 
keep  these  funds  and  how  they  shall  be  expended.     If 
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the  school  officials  will  perform  their  duties  promptly, 
the  treasurer  then  can  be  held  accountable  for  the 
funds  received  by  him.  This  is  a  very  important  pro- 
vision in  the  law  and  should  be  observed  to  the  letter. 
.Section  8  is  as  follows: 

• '  U'pon  receipt  of  moneys  collected  for  county  taxes 
from  the  sheriff  or  other  collecting  officer,  the  county 
treasurer  shall  immediately  separate  the  school  fund, 
wliich  shall  include  all  moneys  received  from  taxes 
or  otherwise  for  all  school  purposes,  from  all  county 
taxes  on  a  percent  basis  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
iiieiit  supplied  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
as  provided  in  section  7  of  this  act;  and  on  the  receipt 
given  to  the  sheriff  or  other  collecting  officer,  he  shall 
show  the  amount  credited  to  the  school  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  then  immediately  place 
to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education  that 
per  cent  of  the  county  school  fund  which  belongs  to 
the  county  board  of  education,  and  to  each  city  board 
of  education  the  per  cent  which  belongs  to  each  re.s- 
jiective  city  board  of  education,  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  provided  him   by  the  county 
board  of  education  in  mutual  agreement  with  the  res- 
liective  city  boards  of  education  in  saitl  county.     He 
shall  then  notify  the  respective  boards  of  education  of 
the   amounts   placed  to   their   respective   credit,   and 
shall  pay  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  boards 
of  education  said  amounts  on  properly  executed  order. 
After  the  final  settlement  of  the  sheriff  or  other  Col- 
lecting officer  with  the  board  of  county  commission-  , 
ers,  as  provided  for  in  the  Consolidated  Statues,  the 
county  treasurer  shall  make  all  needed  adjustments 
between  the  school  funds  and  other  county  funds,' and 
immediately  place     to   the  credit  of     the  respective 
boards  of  education  the  final  amounts  belonging  to 
each  re.spective  board  of  education  for  the  given  fis- 
cal year :     PROVIDED,  that  after  said  final  settle- 
ment, if  it  shall  appear  that  any  part  of  the  pviblie 
school  fund  received  by  the  county  treasurer  has  irot 
been  properly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
boards  of  education,  either  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  city  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  bring  action  on  the  treasurer's  bond  to  recover 
any  part  of  the  fund  still  belonging  to  the  respective 
boai'd  of  education.     If  the  coTinty  treasurer  fails  to 
perform  his  duties  as  herein  and  above  prescribed,  he 
sludl  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  all  counties  in  which  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer has  been  abolished,  all  banks  or  other  corporations 
handling  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  rei|uired  to 
perform  the  same  duties  as  re(|uired  above  of  the 
county  treasurer,  and  to  give  the  same  bond  and  make 
the  same  reports  as  are  re(|uired  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  board  of  education. 

Provided,  that  wherever  a  special  act  regulates 
the  accounting  or  the  atuliting  of  the  accounts  of  an^i 
or  special  chartered  or  city  school  district,  the  special 
act  may  be  observed  in  lieu  of  the  provision  of  this 
section. 

COTTNTY  KITPERTNTENDRNTP   SHALT,   KEKP  RECORD  HP 
LOCAL-TAX  DISTKICTR 

Not  all  superintendents  have  lieen  careful  in  the 
past  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  local-tax  districts  and 


the  amount  of  local  tax  funds  belonging  to  them.  The 
new  law  places  emphatically  this  duty  on  the  county 
superintendent  and  carries  a  penaltj-  for  violation  of 
this  section.  The  superintendent  should  keep  i. 
special  record  of  the  number  and  name  of  all  special 
local-tax  districts  and  the  amount  of  money  belonghig 
to  each  district.  If  the  superintendent  fails  in  this 
respect,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  accounts  to  be 
audited.     Section  9  is  as  folloAvs: 

''The  comity  superintendent  shall  keep  in  his  of- 
fice a  record  of  all  special  local-tax  school  districts  in 
his  county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of  tax- 
able polls,  and  the  valuation  of  tlic  taxable  property 
and  the  special  tax  rate  voted  and  levied  for  schools. 
On  or  before  September  1st  of  eacli  year  he  shall  sup- 
ply the  county  treasurer  with  a  complete  list  of  all 
such  special  local-tax  districts,  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  special  property  and  poll  tax  to  be  collected 
in  each  district. 

"The  treasurei'  sliall  keep  a  separate  account  for 
each  district,  and  no  part  of  any  funds  belonging  to 
one  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other  district,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of 
tlic  special  local-tax  district  to  which  the  funds  col- 
lected belong.  And  no  special-tax  district  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly  exe- 
cuted orttel'  signed  bj^  the  county  superintendent,  and 
if  the  treasurer  shall  fail  to  perform  his  -duties  as  out- 
lined in  this  section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
■  ineaiior,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  impris- 
oned in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If  the  county 
superintendent  shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  out- 
lined in  this  section,  his  certificate  may  be  revoked  by 
the" State  Board  of  Education." 

School  officials  shoidd  be  careful  in  handling  pub- 
lic funds  and  should  be  diligent  in  seeing  that  other 
county-  officials  follow  the  law  in  this  respect.  Since 
we  are  increasing  annually  the  taxes  for  schools,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  superintendents  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  business  management  so  that  the 
waste  will  be  reduced  to  a  miiiimum.  If  this  is  done, 
the  public  will'have  confidence  in  the  management  of 
the  schools,  but. if  there  is  carelessness  and  inefficiency 
in  the  handling  of  public  funds,  the  public  will  dis- 
ti-ust  the  school  officials  and  their  confidence  in  school 
managemeid  can  not  be  increased.  It  will  be  nothing 
short  of  a  tragedy  for  the  teachers  to  improve  greatly 
and  the  effect  of  this  to  be  nullified  liy  poor  business 
management  on  the  part  of  tlie  school  officials. 


WHEN    CHANGING    YOUR    ADDRESS 

When  subscribers  are  changing  their  post-office 
address,  it  is  desired  by  the  publisher  that  both  old 
and  new  addresses  be  given  in  the  letter  requesting 
the  change.  Tlie  subscriber  should  also  let  the  pub- 
lisher know  with  what  isstie  the  change  should  be- 
gin.     The  following  will   suggest  a  siutable' form  : 

''Please  change  my  atldress  from    .  .  .  .- to 

beginning  wilh  the  issue  for  the 

nuinth  of " 

To  tliis  the  nanie  of  the  snbscrib.er  should  be 
signed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  .form  as 
it  appears  on  the  subscription  label. 
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THE  USE  OF  TEXTBOOKS  IN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

liv    WilliuiM   TlioiiiMK   L:iiir:Lclf.    iHiiai-tnieut.   of  ^llislorv,    'I'liuily    CiillcKe,    Hurliiim,   N.   C. 


I  sluill  try  to  discuss  in  tlio  next  few  issues  of 
North  Carolina  Education  the  actual  processes  that 
ought  to  be  involved  in  day  (o  day  plajiiiiiig  of  les- 
sons in.  liJslory  and  civics.  In  this  article  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  the  priniai-y  pui'pose  of  that  work 
if  we  are  to  succeed  with  that  u)ider(akiiig.  We  must 
ever  keep  in  mintl  the  central  aim  of  all  courses  in 
history  and  civies,  iianirly,  prcpM  riiifi'  I  he  pupils  for 
(lieir  duties  as  menibers  of  the  social  couununity. 

No  more  serious  danger  eonl'i-cuits  the  teacher  of 
liistory  and  civics  than  the  constant  temptatiou  to  for- 
get the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  an  endeavor  to  com- 
plete an  assigned  book  or  to  cover  a  prescribed  course. 
The  prescj-ibed  course  is  not  to  be  neglected  entirely, 
to  be  sure,  because  responsible  persons  under  obliga- 
tions to  give  attention  to  such  matters  prescribed  it. 
But  the  pupils  themselves  ought  to  be  the  objects  of 
first  consideration.  If  you  do  not  interest  or  stimu- 
late them,  courses  and  books  matter  not  at  all. 

Textbooks  in  history  and  civics  are  simply  instru- 
ments designed  to  be  helpful  in  devising  exercises  that 
will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  social- tasks  ahead  of 
them.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  pupil 
to  Understand  chemistry  by  tlie  undirected  contem- 
l)lation  of  an  assortment  of  chemicals  as  it  is  to  expect 
llieni  to  appreciate  history  and  civics  to  any  practical 
■  inu'pose  by  merely  learning  the  contents  of  a  text- 
l)ook.  No  teacher  blessed  with  }-casonable  intelligence 
would  place  a  collection  of  biological  specimens  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  luipil  and  expect  any  bene- 
ficial results  from  what  iniglit  happen  to  the  speci- 
mens. But  teachers  and  school  authorities  do  still 
somehow  expect  the  textbook  to  sui)i)ly  both  tlie  mate- 
rials and  the  interpretation  of  courses  in  history  and 
civics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  bulkiest  textbook  in 
history  contains  no  more  than  a  small  collection  of 
selected  specimens  from  the  vast  storehouses  of  rec- 
orded facts  that  have  survived  from  the  past  with  some 
suggestions  concerning  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of 
these  facts.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  tell  all  the 
story.  The  wise  teacher  does  not  attempt  to  use  all 
the  material  thus  made  available  and  never  permits 
the  pupil  to  regard  it  all  as  of  ecpial  value.  Instead, 
means  are  devised  to  cause  the  pujiils  to  use  the  ma- 
terial in  exercises  that  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
botli  the  character  of  the  records  themselves  and  the 
forces  back  of  the  facts  studied. 

A  history  or  civics  class  will  no  more  run  itself 
than  will  a  scientific  laboratory.  In  fact,  the  class 
in  history  or  civics  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  to 
conduct  in  that  the  materials  used  are  not  stable  and 
concrete  like  chemicals,  biological  specimens,  or  phy- 
sical apparatus.  The  materials  which  a  teacher  of 
history  must  use  are  records,  sometimes  of  disputec^ 
authenticity,  of  the  actions,  motives,  thoughts,  and 
emotions  of  human  persons  and  groups  now  departed. 


themselves  the  jiroducts  of  generations  with  institu- 
tions just  as  complex. 

Botii  the  teaclier  of  science  and  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory need  to  stimulate  in  tlie  pupils  the  faculties  of 
constructive  criticism  and  open-niindeduess.  But 
there  is  this  difference:  The  teacher  of  science  can 
offer  hoj)e  that  something  will  be  reached  that  will 
bear  every  semblance  of  a  concrete  fact  not  suscep- 
tible of  being  dis])uted  in  a  finite  world.  The  careful 
teacher  of  histoiy  does  not  hold  oiit  any  such  expec- 
tation. The  best  we  can  do  is  so  to  train  the  judg- 
ment, relieve  the  mind  of  prejudice,  and  encourage 
understanding  that  pupils  will  have  more  of  insight 
into  the  reasons  why  we  have  the  social  institutions 
we  do  and  into  the  manner  in  which  thej'  work  than 
would  have  been  the  ease  had  they  never  studied  his- 
tory. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  teaching  history,  there- 
fore, to  accustom  a  pupil  to  the  use  of  books  as  mere 
aids  in  study,  as  more  or  less  trustworthy  storehouses 
of  facts  and  suggestions,  but  in  no  case  as  saying  a 
final  word.  To  permit  a  pupil  to  assume  that  a  text- 
book is  more  than  this  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
study.  Consequently,  to  spend  the  time  of  a  class 
merely  reciting  without  critical  judgment  the  con- 
tents of  even  the  best  available  book  is  almost  posi- 
tively harmful. 

Sometimes  the  very  mistakes  in  a  book  are  useful 
apparatus  to  the  teacher.  For  exami)le,  we  still  have 
John  Sniitli's  Pocahontas  yarn  in  many  of  our  school 
histories.  No  conceivable  educational  ])ur])ose  can  l)e 
served  by  merely  learning  and  narrating  that  story. 
But  if  the  teacher  will  submit  to  the  class  the  sources 
from  which  the  story  is  derived  and  call  for  the 
judgment  of  the  pupils  on  its  accuracy  as  a  record  of 
fact,  the  results  may  prove  fatal  to  their  belief  in  the 
story,  but  it  will  afford  experience  in  the  display  of 
critical  judgment  and  will  help  the  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  some  of  the  r'ecords  on  which  we 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  No  duty  of 
a  citizen  is  more  common  or  imperative  than  the  nec- 
essity of  forming  conclusions  from  conflicting  testi- 
mony, of  appraising  the  modicum  of  truth  in  a  mass 
of  evidence  complicated  with  error.  Hence  this  type 
of  exercise  may  not  be  the  least  useful  training  that 
could  be  devised  for  one  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  up  his  mind  how  to  vote  on  public  questions. 

Textbooks  are  meritorous,  therefore,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tlie  skilful  teacher,  not  chiefly  because  they 
contain  a  lot  of  prosy  facts  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  which  most  of  us  are  for  the  present  agreed.  We 
seek  rather  booksj  containing  facts  likely  to  interest 
the  pupils  of  the  generation  in  which  the  book  is  to  be 
used,  narrated  in  a  style  they  can  easily  apprehend, 
and/  arranged  so  as  to  stimulate  curiosity  as  to  the 
reasons  why  matters  have  taken  the  course  they  have. 
It  is  not  a  serious  indictment  against  a  book  that  ful- 
fills these  requirements  that  it  contains  some  mistakes 
in  minor  detail  or  that  other  reputable  authorities  may 
question  some  of  its  judgments.     The  teacher  of  his- 
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lory  is  seeking  primarily  to  impart  tlie  ability  to  ap- 
jn-elieiid  and  appraise  the  truth  aud  not  merely  to 
impart  information  about  any  body  of  facts  once  for 
all  delivered  to  a  given  generation. 

The  ignorance  of  the  real  problems  in  teaching  his- 
tory (sometimes  displayed  by  well-intentioned,  patriot- 
ic people  who  seek  to  have  some  book  used  or  elimi- 
nated because  of  some  particular  statement  it  contains 
or  omits  would  be  pathetic  if  this  sort  of  intermeddling 
did  not  run  the  risk  of  having  a  tragic  effect  on  the 
teachers  of  history  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to 
accomplish  their  primary  function  and  by  depriving 


them  of  the  freedom  to  use  the  best  available  tools  of 
the  trade. 

In  truth,  these  misguided  agitators  are  really  de- 
feating the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
thej-  are  seeking  to  serve.  For  one  thing,  additional 
interest  always  attaches  to  a  tabooed  book.  But  even 
more  fundamental  is  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  error  is  a  greater  guarantee  that 
the  rising  generation  will  think  correctly  about  the  ac- 
tions of  the  past  than  any  effort  to  propagandize  them 
with  views  made  readj'  for  them  and  duly  ceusored. 


THE  KNELL  OF  THE  OLD  TOLL  GATE 


The  history  of  the  world's  highways  is  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  mankind.  Everything  that  ever 
happened  to  the  children  of  men  happened  soaiewhere 
or  on  the  road  thither — happened  along  the  road 
itself  or  at  the  end  of  it.  And  there  be  just  two 
kinds  of  roads :  that  earthen  one  leading  across  the 
hills  and  valleys,  a  track  either  beaten  from  the  dawn 
of  time  by  the  multitudinous  goings  of  men  or  made 
with  their  hands  and  ironed  with  mated  rails ;  and 
that  other,  whose  chief  engineer  and  construction 
master  was  natiTre  herself,  a  waterway,  that  flows  be- 
tween the  hills  and  through  the  wide-extending  plains 
into  the  trackless  vast  of  the  sea.  At  least,  these  were 
the  only  highways  until  the-  cannily  fabricated  plane 
and  the  comlnistion  engine,  in  scorn  of  ways  that 
trammeled,  combined  to  lift  men  from  the  earth  and 
hear  them  thi-ough  the  uncharted  reaches  of  the  air. 
The  roads  and  rivers  of  earth — how  they  have  deter- 
mined the  sites  of  cities,  the  course  of  commerce,  the 
t  reks  of  civilization !  What  opulent  contributions 
have  they  not  unceasingly  poured  into  (.'lio"s  laj).  Let 
us  hope  that  some  day  one  gifted  will  arise  and  sup- 
plement the  history  now  laid  off  in  patches  within 
national  boundaries  by  weaving  about  the  highways  of 
the  world  their  own  story  and  the  story  of  those  who 
thronged  them.  In  their  mission  to  mankind,  the 
diminutive  Tiber  and  Thames  may  not  be  outranked 
by  the  far-murmuring  Nile  and  the  Ganges ;  and  the 
road  followed  by  the  slaughter-breathing  young  Phari- 
see front  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  may  more  than  vie, 
in  the  tremendous  happenings  along  its  way,  with  the 
paths  that  led  the  legions  of  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Corsican  across  the  Alps. 

II. 

And  in  our  own  State  every  road  and  river  has  its 
history.  There  were  first  the  trails  of  the  red  man 
and  the  pioneers ;  then  the  old  stage  roads,  many  of 
which,  with  their  peculiar  type  of  passenger  coaches, 
have  well-nigh  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroads ;  then  the  railroads,  threading  new 
routes  from  town  to  town  and  changing  the  currents 
of  economic  life  along  their  way ;  and  in  the  last 
quarter-century  the  many  new  graded  and  surfaced 
highways — every  one  of  which,  having  a  reason  for 
its  beginning,  its  location,  its  character,  and  its 
length,  is  clothed  upon  with  a  history  of  its  own. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  into  the  marvelous  day 


of  the  automobile — rivalling,  in  the  quick  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  the  very  railroads  which  sent  the 
stage  coach  to  the  scrap  pile  and  the  museum — the  de- 
mand is  insistent  for  more  roads  and  better  roads  in 
every  section  of  the  commonwealth.  In  answer  to 
this  demand,  the  North  Carolina  State  Highway 
Commission  was  created.  It  has  undertaken  a  task 
that  will  soon  put  out  of  date  o\ir  present  road  maps 
and  has  begun  a  new  chapter  in  the  highway  history 
of  the  State.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  employ  -re- 
doubled effort  to  gather  up  and  preserve  every  scrap 
of  history  attaching  to  our  roadways  of  the  present 
and  past,  for  as  rapidly  as  the  building  of  new  roads 
proceeds,  just  so  rapidly  will  all  that  is  known  of  the 
older  ones  recede  into  the  deepening  dusk  of  days  that 
arc  gone.  A  good  work  was  begun  when  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Henderson  and  his  co-workers  interested  them- 
selves in  marking  the  old  Daniel  Boone  trail ;  and  some 
popular  sketches  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers;  but  the  real  work  should  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  be  undertaken  in  systematic  and  au- 
thoitative  fashion,  if  not  by  the  State  Historical  Com- 
mission, then  certainly  bj-  some  other  competent 
agency. 

III. 

Meanwhile,  a  thorough  systematic  study  of  its 
roadwaj's  and  their  history  is  commended  as  a  school 
project  to  ever.y  county  aud  scliool  unit  in  the  State. 
The  value  of  such  work  to  the  students  and  teachers 
who  perform  it  and  of  the  resulting  information 
would  be  richly  worth  the  best  effort  that  could  be  put 
into  such  a  task.  Along  with  its  schoolhouse-build- 
ing,  the  whole  State  is  getting  into  a  campaign  of 
road-building.  Facts  about  the  roads  assume,  there- 
fore, an  importance  that  should  cause  them  to  become 
as  familiar  as  household  words. 

How  many  miles  of  public  road  in  your  county? 
How  many  different  roads  make  up  your  county  road 
system,  and  how  long  and  of  what  character  is  each 
(graded,  ungraded,  macadamized,  concrete-asphalt, 
sand-clay,  etc)  ?  When  was  the  road  first  opened, 
and  why  was  it  located  just  where  it  is?  What 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  since  its  beginning,  and 
why?  How  much  did  its  original  construction  cost? 
What  churches,  schools,  mills,  stores,  or  other  objects 
of  interest  are  on  the  road?  Wliat  events  of  local  or 
general  interest  have  happened  along  the  road  ?  What 
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old,  roads  lia.\x  bei'u  disemil  iiiued  and  wJiy  ?  Wliiil 
road  building  materials  are  found  in  your  county? 
What  is  tlip  total  ainouut  your  (^•ounty  has  invested  in 
roads  ?  How  luueli  has  it  spent  for  tlie  construction  of 
roads  in  the  last  few,  or  five,  or  ten  or  more  years? 
How  much  does  your  county  spend  annually  for  road 
maintenance?  Which  roads  are  under  the  care  of 
your  county  and  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
State?  What  new  roads  are  now  under  construction 
and  by  what  plan  arc  they  budt  and  financed?  What 
other  roads  and  changes  in  roads  are  needed,  and  in 
what  ways  otlierwise  could  your  present  county  system 
be  improved?  Wliat  place  does  your  county  occupy 
in  the  State's  road  system? 

These  are  some  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  questions 
that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  resourceful  teacher 
who  adopts  the  study  of  roads  as  a  school  project. 
And  as  the  State  Highway  Commission  will  be  con- 
stantly amending  the  road  map  of  North  Carolina, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  for  the  teacher  to  ask  it  for  such 
road  maps  and  other  literature  as  may  be  available 
and  useful  for  the  study  of  the  roads  in  the  school 
project. 

IV. 

This  entire  tiain  of  reflections,  it  should  be  said 
in  conclusion,  was  started  by  an  account,  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  daily  press,  of  the  removal  of 
the  old  toll  gates  from  the  Lenoir  and  Blowing  Rock 
turnpike.  How  much  more  or  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury these  attentive  gates  had  collected  tribute  from 
the  wayfaring  man  and  woman,  this  writer  cannot 
tell,  but  jierhaiis  Suiit.  Y.  D.  Moore  of  Caldwell 
county,  or  President  B.  B.  Dougherty,  of  Boone,  can. 
It  is  hoped  that  one  of  them,  or  both  togetlier,  will  tell 
in  full  the  history  of  this  widely  known  nKUUitaiu 
highway.  Tlie  celebration  of  the  removal  of  the  toll 
gates  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  James  A.  Robinson, 
writing  as  "Old  Hurrygraph": 

The  knell  of  the,'  toll  gates  on  the  Lenoir  and  Blowing 
Eoek  turnpike  was  tolled  at  midnight,  Sunday,  August  21. 
At  the  hour  of  12  the  bars  were  lifted  for  the  last  time  and 
laid  aside  as  some  of  the  "has  bee^ns",  never  again 'to  reach 
their  fingers  across  the  road  to  stop  the  traveler  and  exact 
pay  for  the  passage,  and  liberty  was  proclaimed  upon  the 
liighway.  A  thrill  of  joy,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  cir- 
cumambulated the  Valley  from  Patterson  to  Blackstone.  At 
the  lower  gate,  as  the  hour  of  12  struck,  a  party  of  happy 
A'alleyitC'S  were  there  to  participate  in  the  freedom  exercises. 
Jesse  Greer  cut  the  rope,  and  took  it  for  a  souvenir.  Then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steel  Greer,  Misses  Flora  and  Ruth  Greer,  Miss 
Lily  Jones  and  Miss  Sallie  Dy.sart,  took  down  the  bar  and 
wil  hold  it  as  asouvenir.  They  then  went  a  distance  be- 
yond and  came  back  through  the  free  opening,  thus  being 
the  first  to  celebrate  the  liberty  of  the  road,  and  at  12:15, 
Monday  morning,  they  returned  home,  rejoicing  in  their  early 
celebration  of  the  first  pass  where  they  had  been  ' '  tolled ' ' 
so  much  and  which  is  now  the  highway  of  freedom. 

So  the  abolishment  of  the  toll  gates  brings  the 
travelers  of  this  famous  old  turnpike  to  the  end  of  an 
era,  but  it  does  not  bring  an  end  to  the  toll.  That 
will  now  be  collected  through  the  avenues  of  public 
taxation ;  btit  this  fact  should  not  diminish  our  sym- 
pathetic gratulation  with,  any  more  than  it  diminished 
the  fervor  of,  the  jocund  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  so  fittinglj'  bethought  themselves  to  celebrate  a 
notable  incident  of  far  more  than  merely  local  import. 

W.  F.  M. 


CHANGES  IN  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  I'lillowing  changes  in  I'ity  and  county  supef- 
intendents  have  taken  phtcc  siiu'c  Ihe  clo.se  of  the  last, 
school  year : 

CHANGES   UN    CITY    SUPERINTENDENTS 

( '.  W.  E.  Pittmau,  Beaufort,  succeeds  G.  H.  Fer- 
guson, who  goes  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
instruction.  Division  of  Negro  Education.. 

W.  S.  Snipes,  Dujin,  succeeds  J.  B.  Martin. 

M.  B.  Andi'cws,  Fayettevilie,  succeeds  W.  S.  Snipes 

W.  P.  (Jrier,  (iastimia,  succeeds  Joe  S.  Wray. 

J.  Gary  Allrn,  Joneslioro,  succeeds  Walter  McCan- 

Icss. 

Charles  G.  Smith,  La  Grange,  succeeds  Mrs.  Carl 
M.  Blankenship. 

H.  F.  Srygley,  Morganton,  succeeds  W.  F.  Wam- 
pler. 

J.  0.  Bowman,  Mount  Olive,  succeeds  J.  E.  Red- 
fern. 

S.  B.  Underwood,  Raleigh,  succeeds  IIarr_\-  Howell. 

J.  0.  Wood,  Rutherfordton,  succeeds  Roy  A.  Marsh. 

T  .11.  Franks,  Saiithfield,  succeeds  H.  B.  Marrow. 

R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville,  succeeds  D.  Matt.  Thomp 
s;)n. 

CHANCES   IN    C(.)rNTY    Sl'PERINTENDENTS 

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite,  Alexander  County,  suc- 
ceeds A.  F.  Sharpe. 

John  M.  (.'lieek,  Si)arta,  Alleghany  County,  suc- 
ceeds A.  0.  Joines. 

F.  L.  Wells,  Asheville,  Bvuieoinbe  County,  succeeds 
Miss  Ethel  Terrell. 

L.  L.  Steiiliens,  Indiantowu,  Caindcn  Cdiinty,  suc- 
ceeds K.  M.  Eason. 

1\I.  Ij.  Wi'ight,  licaufort,  (_'arteret  (.'ounty,  succeeds 
L.    \\.   Ennett. 

R.  A.  Po]ie,  Yancey ville,  Caswell  County,  succeeds 
G.  A.  Anderson. 

R.  H.  Bachman.  Edenton.  Chowan  County,  suc- 
ceeds M.  L.  Wright. 

Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville,  Clay  Ciuuity,  succeeds 
T.  C.  Scroggs. 

Harry.  M.  Bowling,  Chadbourn,  Columbus  County, 
succeeds  F.  T.  Wooten. 

John  Carr,  Durham,  Durham  County,  succeeds 
Holland  Holton. 

B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington,  Harnett  (Jounty,  suc- 
ceeds R.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Wayuesville.  Haywood  County, 
succeeds  R.  A.  Sentelle. 

R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville,  Henderson  County, 
succeeds  W.  S.  Shitle. 

W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford,  Hoke  County,  succeeds 
G.  0.  Rogers. 

Jason  Deyton.  Bakersville,  Mitchell  County,  suc- 
ceeds D.  W.  Greene. 

R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville,  Pitt  County,  succeeds 
S.  B.  Underwood. 

N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City.  Swain  County,  succeeds 
J.  M.  Smilev. 


When  changing  your  address,  notify  the  publisher 
of  North  Carolin.y  Education  promptly,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  alwaj^s  say  with 
what  month  the  change  should  begin. 
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North      Carolina      Education  Wilmmgton  did  a  fme  thing  m  pensioning  Miss 
Adelaide  Mears  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cook,  two  teachers 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP   EXAMINERS   AND  ,        ,              ,           ,  ,    , ,                 xi        <■  \i      ^      ■.       j 

INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS  ^^dio  liave  taught  the  youth  oi  that  city  tor  more  than 

Published   the  First     o£  Each  Month,     Except  jiiiy   and  August,  a  generation.     This  is  E  dcserviiig  reward  for  very 

at    Raleigh,    N.    C.  ,                     i    £    -ii  !_■    i               •              i-.                   •,               t                 ,        - 

.  long  and  taithtul  service.     E'very  city  and  county  m 

W.    F.    MARSHALL Editor    and    Manager  ^,        .-,,     ^        ,         ,  -                ■  -,       „           ,'„•,'„, 

121  West  Hargett  Street.  I  lie  btate  should  providc  tor  the  raithful  teachers  af- 

^-    ''•    '''''"^e  superintendent -of  Public  instr^lo^"'"'    ""''""'  ^er  they  have  Spent  a  lifetime  m  instructing  the  youth 

'  of  the  State. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BATES  PER  YEAR  

PAY-VBLE   IN   ADVANCE. 

Single  subscriptions,  each  $1.50  Mr.  Superintendent,  what  plans  have  you  perfect- 

T^vo  to  four  in  one  club,   each 1.40  i     c          ,  i                                     ,. 

Five  to  uine  in  one  club,  each  1.25  scl  tor  tlic  progTess  ot  your  teacliers  ?     If  you  have 
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none  it  Avould  Ije  advisable  tor  you  to  communicate 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  .January  21,   1909,   at  the  postoffice  at  ^O'^*'     aSSistauCC.       The     profcSSioual     direction     of     the 

Raleigh,  N.  c,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. tcachers  during  the  school  year     is  in  your     hands. 

They  are  looking  to  you  for  professional  guidance. 

PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH  They  .should  not  be  di.sappointed. 

Every  county  and  city  .should  organize   Reading  

Circle  courses  for  teachers.     The  State  Department  of  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  personnel 

Education   will   give   assistance,   but   superintendents  "^  the  superintendents  since  the  close  of  tlie  last  school 

hereafter  must  lie  responsible  for  the  work.  year.     Taking  it  all  in  all  there  has  been  a  great  im- 

provement  and  they  are  taking  charge  of  the  education 

T.-                                  -i    I     mi  •      1      ij  1     ii             J  of  the  children  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  is  en- 
Know  your  community !     Tins  should  be  the  creed  .                                &        -j    ^    u   u.ia,^m  mau  la  en 

c               I      1           04-    1 '    ii               1                n         XI  couraging.     The   schools   of   the   State   will   nrooTes-. 

of  every  teacher.     Study  the  people  as  well  as  the  .                                      .                       ulolc    wui   piu^ies,! 

i,;ij            TT                 J-    '  1                 4-1                    -i.    p  Ji^^t  ^^  f'lst  as  the  principals  and  superintendents  im- 

children.     How  can  a  teacher  serve  the  community  for  ^          ^                    iJ>-iiiiLciiLn.iiLs  nu 

•  1  .           •               ,1         -xi       ,  1          •       XI              1   »  prove  their  professional  standing, 

eight  or  nine  months  M'lthout  knowing  the  people?  ^ 

SELECT    YOUR    READING    CIRCLE    BOOKS   NOW 

The   summer   schools   are   closing.     About    10,000  The  task  of  makiim  np  a  reading  .-ircle  course  for 

teachers  attended  summer  school  from  six  to  twelve  i,i,  teachers  and  of  selecting  the  liooks  to  be  studied 

weeks.     If  the  teachers  continue  to  show  such  prog-  n<)w   belongs   to   the   .•onntv   or   citv    superintendent 

ress,  North  Carolina  will  soon  have  enough  prepared  Mtich  greater  flexibilitv  is  thus  lent  to  this  work  witli 

teachers  to  fill  all  the  schools.  tjie  changes  much  increased  that  the  studies  will  be  in- 

vested  with  more  interest,   and   result  in   more   real 

County  fairs  are  good  educational  agencies,  and  I'enefit,  than  heretofore, 
the  school  should  cooperate  heartily  in  the  attempt  to  The  new  plan,  which  contains  a  multiple  list  of 
make  them  a  success.  A  generous  rivalry  in  promo-  hooks  from  which  the  superintendents  may  make  se- 
ting  community  progress  is  a  powerful  incentive  for  h'tions  for  their  course  of  study,  is  fully  explained 
personal  and  community  growth.  '  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks  in  this  number  of  North  Caeo- 
LiNA  Education,  of  which  a  copy  is  sent  to  every 

The  colleges  of  the  State  are  to  be  commended  for  "^"""^y  and  city  superintendent  in  the  State.  An  at- 
their  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  providing  the  best  ^'"'"*"'*='  perusal  of  this  article  on  the  Reading  Circle 
summer  school  program  that  the  State  has  ever  had.  ^°^"  1^21-22  is  urged  upon  every  superintendent."  The 
With  such  hearty  cooperation  of  the  educational  forces  ^''^^^o"  '^'iH  ^Iien  appear  for  what  the  Editor  wishes 
there  is  nothing  ahead  but  progress  and  nothing  be-  *■'  "^^P^''^^'^  "PO"  each  one,  namely:  the  necessity  for 
hind  but  achievement.  immediate  action  in  mapping  out  the  course  of  study 
and  of  selecting  the  hooks  to  he  used. 

Tlio  iiJo-i-,  o„i,^^ic    1      1 1  T      •              H      Trr-  ,     ,  North  Carolina  Education  desires  to  render  the 

ilie  high  schools  should  be  improved.     With  the  x    x 

occic+o,,....  „e  X,     r.         X        x    J.  T^  H         •         „  greatest  possible  service  to  all  superintendents  and 

assistance  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  col-  ^^achers  in  their  Reading  Circle  work  this  year,  and 

leges  much  improvement  should  be  noted  at  the  end  j,  ,,^,,  that  we  may  have  the  needed  material  in 

of     he   next  year.     Superintendents,   principals   anl  tlie  October  issue  it  is  imperative  that  the  books  be 

teachers,  should  use  as  often  as  nossible  the  Professor  i     x  j       j  xi 

„  -c,  ■,       X-          ,     n       .  ■    ,        P'J^^'Jie  ine  rioressoi  .selected  and  the  course  outlined  certainly  by  Septem- 

of  Education,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  aid  in  the  ,,,,_  20.     Please  attend  to  this  important  matter  im- 

improvement  of  the  high  schools.  ,ned^ately. 
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BETTER  INSPECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  high  schools  of  tlie  State  are  rightly  deauuiiv 
iiig  more  helpful  supervision  au<l  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  high  school  work  of  tli*  State.  It  has  been 
apparent  that  one  man  cannot  give  all  the  assistance 
that  the  high  schools  need  and  are  demanding. 

In  order  to  provide  for  better  supervision,  then- ' 
fore,  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  reques- 
ted the  Department  of  Education  of  the  several  col- 
leges of  the  State  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
better  supervision  of  the  high  schools.  The  responses 
from  the  colleges  are  what  might  have  been  expected. 
They  are  unanimous  in  offering  their  assistance  and  in 
devoting  as  much  time  as  their  duties  will  permit. 
The  State  Department,  therefore,  will  divide  the  State 
into  districts  and  turn  the  supervision  of  the  high 
schools  of  each  district  over  to  the  Department  oi* 
Education  most  conveniently  located.  They  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  has  authority  to  pay  their  expenses.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  that  every  institution  in  the 
State  that  is  attempting  to  give  high  school  instruction 
will  receive  such  assistance  as  will  insure  better  guid- 
ance in  the  secondary  field. 

The  county  superintendents  should  welcome  this 
assistance  and  should  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  after  they  reach 
the  county.  If  this  is  done  the  expense  fund  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  much  closer  supervision  and  will  at  the  samt. 
time  give  to  the  Department  of  Education  that  prai^ 
tical  e.xperience  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  colleges. 

E.  C.  B. 


A  GKEAT  MOTHER  AND   TEACHER  PASSES 

Mrs.  Bettie  V.  Wright,  of  Sampson  County,  who 
died  August  7,  was  a  great  woman.  She  will  live  in 
memory's  hall  of  fame  as  one  of  a  class  of  great  teaeh- 
ers,  who  in  the  past  generation  was  responsible  for 
keeping  the  fires  of  learning  alive  and  for  preserving 
the  foundation  of  the  State's  educational  sj'stem. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  in- 
tellectual women  of  her  generation.  For  years  she 
had  a  preparatory  school  at  her  home  near  Coharle, 
ftiat  was  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  not  only  froui 
North  Carolina  but  from  other  Southern  States.  She 
not  only  instructed  her  own  children  but  many  of  the 
State's  leading  men.  She  was  the  kind  that  taught 
powerfully  through  her  own  strong  personality  ana 
her  impress  on  the  students  of  her  school  was  such  as 
to  make  them  outstanding  figures  in  their  generation. 

The  success  of  her  own  children  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  her  great  worth.     One  son,  Dr.  Robert  H. 


Wright,  is  Pi-('sidejit  of  the  East  Carolina  Training 
School ;  iiiinther  son,  Mr.  Isaac  Wright,  is  a  prominenr 
lawyer  of  W^ilniiiititun  ;  another.  Mi'.  X'aiden  Wright, 
is  a  successful  civil  engineer  of  Lauren,  ilississipjii  : 
another  is  Dr.  John  B.  Wright,  of  the  firm  of  Lewis. 
Battle  and  Wright  of  Raleigh  :  ami  another  is  William 
Wright,  (ine  of  Sampson  Coiinty's  successful  farmers. 

Her  daughters  were  strong  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  State.  They  art- 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Newbern, 
N.  C,  Mrs.  George  Thomas,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kent,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Sucli  a  woman  has  fpw  ecpials  in  this  day  ano 
generation.  E.  (!.  B. 


PLAN  YOUR  WORK  IN  HISTORY  THIS  YEAR 

Wlialev(M'  else  in  this  niinibci'  of  Xiiirni  Cau(iijn.\ 
El)lfr.\Tl(ix  they  nuiy  give  oiily  a  casual  nading.  Ilic 
teachers  of  liist<iry,  no  n'latter  in  what  giailc.  should 
not  fail  to  give  very  thoughtful  attention  U>  \\hat  I)i-. 
Wm.  T.  Laprade  says  about  the  use  of  textbooks  in 
the  teaching  of  history  and  civics.  After  the  tool 
studies  have  been  mastered,  it  may  well  be  (piestioned 
whether  in  the  entire  school  cui'riculum  there  are  any 
other  subjects  more  imi)ortaut  than  these  two.  In  so 
fni-  as  history  is  an  account  in  the  large  of  the  deal 
ings  of  men  \v;itli  one  another  and  civics  is  concerned 
with  the  goverinuental  and  social  mechanism  luider 
which  these  dealings  may  best  be  directed  foi'  the  g<iod 
of  all,  these  subjects  ac(|uire  an  ethical  aspect  which 
insists,  with  almost  moral  compulsion,  that  the  domi- 
lunit  aim  of  teaching  and  studying  them  should  be,  as 
Dr.  Laprade  states  it,  the  preparation  of  the  pupils 
for  their  duties  as  members  of  the  social  community, 
the  word  social  being  taken  in  its  more  inclusive  sense. 
Good  citizenship  being,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "an  af- 
fair both  of  the  head  and  the  heart,''  it  follows  that 
training  in  citizenship  nmst  <niicken  the  conscience  as 
well  as  inform  the  mind." 

A  splendid  field  is  thus  pr(>sented  l)y  the  course  in 
history  and  civics  for  the  exercise  of  the  teacher's  re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity,  and  real  instructional  powei-. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  curriculum  is  there  to  be  found 
a  finer  oportunity  to  win  for  both  teacher  and  taught 
those  large  rewards  which  come  in  the  form  of  abun- 
dant and  durable  satisfactions  i  nafter  life. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  teachers  of  history 
and  sensible  of  the  resiionsibilities  imposed  by  their 
position  will  not  fail  to  follow  closely  and  with  profit 
the  series  of.  articles  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Laprade,  of 
Trinity  College,  on  the  general  topic  of  planning  work 
in  history  and  civics,  of  which  the  first  in  the  series 
appears  in  this    (September)    number  on    "The  Use 
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of  Textbooks  in  History  and  Civies".  The  Editor's 
earnest  desire  and  hope  is  that  a  very  large  number 
of  them  will  plan  their  work  this  year  in  the  light  of 
Dr.  Laprade  's  discussions,  and  from  time  to  time  sit  at 
round-table  with  him  as  the  discussions  proceed. 

W.  F.  M. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

When  the  school  year  of  l!_»i;i-l!U  closed,  the  reports 
showed  that  l[),'Mi  teachers  had  been  employed  for 
that  year.  But  8,592  or  53  per  cent  were  unable  to 
meet  the  renuirenieaits  for  the  lowest  ytate  certificate, 
which  is  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school  and 
six  weeks  of  professional  training. 

Since  that  time  considerable  changes  have  taken 
place.  Patrons  recognized  that  teachers  unable  to  se- 
cure the  lowest  State  certificate  were  incompetent  to 
perform  the  desired  services.  Therefore,  they  pre- 
lerred  not  to  employ  them.  They  desired  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  the  best  and  it  was  evident  that  those 
who  held  the  E'lementary  or  the  higher  standard  cer- 
tificates were  considered  the  best  teachers.  As  a  re- 
sult many  counties  and  practically  all  cities  and  towns 
refused  to  employ  teachers  who  weie  unable  to  secure 
the  State  certificate.  The  effect  has  beeu  most  far 
reaching  and  most  gratifying. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1920-21,  the  total 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  17,523,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  1,530.  But  the  number  or 
unprepared  and  untrained  teachers  was  reduced  to 
7,382  or  421/0%  of  the  entire  teaching  profession. 
Within  one  year  the  number  of  unprepared  and  un- 
trained teachers  was  reduced  about  13  per  cent,  al- 
though the  total  number  of  teachers  empjoyed  was  in- 
creased about  10  per  cent. 

In  1919-20  the  number  of  teachers  holding  State 
certificates  was  7,491,  but  in  1920-21  the  number  was 
10,141,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  35  per  cent, 
ilany  of  the  teachers  have  imi^roved  their  standing 
by  attending  summer  schools  and  high  schools.  A 
jnost  creditable  showing,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increase  of  the  teachers  holding  the  highest  stan- 
dard certificates;  that  is,  as  much  as  two  j^ears  of 
college  training  or  its  equivalent.  In  1919-20  the 
number  of  this  class  of  teachers  was  2,368,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year,  1920-21,  the  number  of  teacher-? 
of  this  class  was  4,367,  or  an  increase  of  85  per  cent. 

More  children  have  attended  school  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  and  more  good  teachers  anci 
fewer  poor  teachers  have  been  employed  than  ever  be- 
fore. If  North  Carolina  continues  to  progress  at  this 
rate  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  within  a  few  years  our 
State  will  have  prepared  teachers  for  every  school. 

The  summer  schools  are  contributing  ver_y  largely 
to  this  progress.  During  the  summer  of  1920,  7,000 
teachers  attended  summer  school  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  But  the  estimate  for  this  summer  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  above  figures.  From  present  indications 
the  number  will  reach  at  least  10,000.  This  is  the 
finest  evidence  we  have  that  the  teachers  intend  to 
improve  themselves  and  that  the  people  demand  the 
best  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.         E.  C.  B. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  CHURCHES 

There  should  be  a  closer  cooperation  between  the 
public  school  and  the  church.  Both  are  necessary  in 
die  education  of  the  child.  It  is  very  evident  that 
wherever  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  two  the  child 
suffers,  and  wherever  there  is  harmony,  the  chila 
profits.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  the  same  State  the  public 
school  eaimot  give  religious  instruction  that  would  be 
acceptal)le  to  the  whole  State.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
religio.js  dissension  the  public  schools  are  prohibited 
from  teaching  formal  religion.  However,  there  is  a 
gi'eat  need  for  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  pub- 
lic school  and  the  church.  Many  States  have  woi-ked 
at  this  problem  and  have  reached  some  tentative  un- 
derstanding by  which  there  may  be  a  harmonious  re- 
lation.'-:hi2)  between  these  two  great  educational  forces. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
are  also  concerned  about  this  great  question  and  are 
attempting  to  reach  some  solution.  The  schools  of 
Kinston  are  seeking  to  cooperate  with  the  churches  in 
such  a  way  that  each  denomination  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  giving  definite  religious  instruction 
for  which  the  school  will  give  credit.  Perhaps  the 
schools  of  Durham  were  the  first  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  close  association  between 
tlie  public  school  system  and  the  Sunday  or  Church 
schools  of  the  city  in  promoting  serious  Bible  study, 
the  Durham  High  School  offers  high  school  credit  for 
Bible  study  done  in  the  Sunday  or  Church  schools 
under  the  following  conditions : 

Classes  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  will  secure 
teachers'  certificates  from  some  recognized  training 
.school,  within  one  year  from  time  application  for 
credit  is  made. 

Courses  of  stud.y  must  be  submitted  in  advance  to 
the  high  school  principal  for  aproval,  the  high  school 
principal  will  pass  upon  same  only  for  purpose  of 
evaluating  work  as  to  elements  of  time  and  content. 

Classes  must  be  so  organized  that  the  recitation 
periods,  exclusive  of  opening  and  closing  exercises, 
will  be  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length. 

Classes  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  visitation  by 
the  high  school  principal  or  by  some  one  appointed  by 
him. 

Monthly  report  on  pupils'  work  must  be  made  to 
the  high  school  principal  on  forms  to  be  supplied  by 
him. 

The  credit  given  will  be  one  high  school  unit  for 
four  years'  work,  45  lessons  to  the  j^ear  if  recitation 
periods  are  forty  minutes  in  length,  40  lessons  to  the 
year  if  the  recitation  periods  are  forty-five  minutes  in 
length,  thirty-six  lessons  to  the  year  if  the  recitation 
periods  are  fifty  minutes  in  length.  One  quarter  of 
a  unit  will  be  given  for  one  year's  work,  one  half  a 
unit  for  two  years'  work,  three-quarters  of  a  unit  for 
three  years'  work.  The  unit  given  is  equivalent  to 
one-fourth  of  a  high  school  year's  work  and  will  be 
counted  towards  graduation  just  as  a  unit  in  any  study 
pursued  in  the  high  school  building  under  any  high 
school  teacher. 

The  above  proposition  has  been  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  members  of  the  Durham  City  Ministerial 
Association.  E.  C.  B. 
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SCHOOL    NEWS    BRIEFS  ' 

The  corner  stone  of  the  uew  school 
building  at  East  Spencer  was  laid  Fri- 
day May  27  with  ceremonies  in  charge 
of  the  local  Masonic  lodge. 

The  public  school  house  at  Foscoe  in 
Watauga  Count}'  was  burned  early  Tues- 
day morning,  August  16.  An  element 
of  tragedy  is  lent  to  the  incident  by  the 
suspicion  of  some  that  it  was  set  on  fire 
as  a  result  of  a  feud  among  some  of  the 
patrons. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Robeson 
were  asked  by  the  board  of  education 
for  a  school  tax  levy  of  43  cents  on  the 
$100  and  levied  only  -10  cents.  The 
board  of  education  then  requested  an 
additional  levy  of  three  cents  and  in- 
structed their  attorney  to  bring  suit  if 
the  commissioners  refused  to  make  the 
levy. 

Prof.  John  McLeod,  a  graduate  of 
Elise  high  school  and  an  honor  man  of 
Davidson,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Elise  high  school,  the  Presbyterian 
institution  located  at  Hemp,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Moore  county.  Im- 
provements were  made  in  the  buildings 
during  the  summer. 

Two  heavy  motor  trucks  will  be  used 
this  fall  to  convey  the  children  to  school 
in  the  lower  part  of  Lenoir  county.  They 
will  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  Pink  Hill, 
which  is  to  be  the  center  of  a  consoli- 
dated district  made  up  of  four  or  more 
districts  of  the  old  type.  Four  round 
trips  will  be  made  daily,  two  in  the 
morning   and    two   in    the    afternoon. 

The  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kins- 
ton  will  have  quarters  for  several  hun 
dred  patients  when  the  new  dormitories 
and  dining  hall  are  completed.  The 
work  will  not  b&  finished  for  some 
months.  Plans  for  the  first  unit  of  the 
institution,  which  will  require  additional 
buildings  before  the  capacity  is  reached, 
call  for  accommodations  for  1,000  chil- 
dren. 

The  Wake  county  board  of  education 
has  adopted  a  salary  scale  providing 
that  special  tax  districts  may  make  in- 
creases not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  over 
the  salary  scale  adopted  by  the  State. 
However,  such  increases  must  be  uni- 
form throughout  any  one  district.  The 
action  was  taken  on  recommendation  of 
the  school  committeemen  of  the  county. 


The  book  and  art  section  of  The  New 
York  Times  for  August  28  contains  a 
scene  from  the  campus  of  the  University 
of 'North  Carolina.  The  picture  is  soft- 
ly toned  and  shows  in  the  background 
one  of  the  more  recent  buildings  and  in 
the  foreground  clumps  of  shrubbery,  and 
winding  walks,  and  many  leafy  trees 
with  a  walkway  following  between  their 
ranks  until  it  is  lost  in  the  shadowy 
deeps.     ' '  View   of  the   Campus   of  One 


of  tliL'  Oldest  of  tlie  Southern  Colleges' 
is  the  legend  under  the  pictme. 


The  board  of  education  of  Alamance 
county  has  published  a  summary  of  the 
school  tax  money  that  is  to  be  spent  in 
the  county  for  the  year  1921-22,  togeth- 
er with  some  vital  facts  concerning  the 
educational  system  of  the  county.  The 
report  showed  that  the  average  salary 
for  the  school  teachers  in  the  city 
schools  is  $679.92  for  six  months  term. 
The  salary  for  the  rural  school  teach- 
ers will  be  .$416.96  for  six  months  term. 


THB    NEW    BLSOIN    RBAPERS 

BY 
William  H.  Elson,  Author  of  "  Elson  Good  English." 
Miss    Lura    E.    Rinil<el,    Principal    Martin    Pattison    School,   Superior, 

Wisconsin. 
Miss  Christine  M.  Keck,  Head  of  Union  Juuior  High  Schofd  English, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

WHAT  and  WHY? 

A  tliorougligoing  revision   of  the  .justly  pojjular  ELSON   SERIES,  in   the 
light  of  after-war  conditions     and  with  the  assistance  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions  from    country-wide   friends   who    have   known   and   used   the   first 
edition. 
They   include:  List  Price 

ELJ^OX    READERS    PRIMER    $0.68 

ELSOX    REAllERS    BOOK    ONE     72 

EL.^OX     REAIlER.S    BOOK     TWO     76 

EL.SON   READERS   BOOK   THREE    80 

ELSON    READERS    BOOK    FOUR     84 

Er,SON    READERS    BOOK    FIVE     88 

1:1, SON   READERS   BOOK   SIX    92 

KI.SDN     KKAliKRS    BOOK    SEVEN     96 

ELSON  READERS  BOOK   EIGHT    1.00 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  folder  and  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  ELSON-KECK  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LITERATURES— a   three-book   series. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

W.   H.  BOWEN,   Kepresentative 
623  S.  WabaEli  Ave.  3   West   igth   St. 

Chicago  -  New  York 


OFFICIAL  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

CLAIMS    lire   one   thing — proof   is    another.      Here    iire    facts    that    prove    to    anyone 
that    the    greatest    percentage    of    successful    sliortliand    writers    use    the    system 
of  proven  success. 
According  to  the  Koster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand  Association  for   1920- 
1921  the  percentage  of  Pitmaiiic  writers  in  court  reporting  is  91.4   and  the  remaining 
percentage  8.6  is  divided  up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See   the   latest  roster  of  the   National    Shorthand   Reporters'    Association   as   published 
in   its    "proceedings"    for   1920.) 

The  poorly  equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level  of  their  attainments,  and  so 
it  is  wifli  frhorthand  writerjs  and  shorthand  systems.  The  writer  who  chooses  a  poor 
system  is   seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  for  Success. 

Young  people  starting  in  business  today  must  be  enuipped  with  the  best  tools.  In 
ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND  we  have  a  case  of  the  best  being  the  easiest  to 
acquire.      This  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS.  PubUshers 
2   WEST   45th   STREET 
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North   Carolina   Teachers   at   Columbia 
University  Summer  School 

A  (lispati/li  from  New  York  dated  Aug. 
T,  gave  the  following'  list  of  teachers 
from  North  Caroliua  iu  attendaiice  at 
the  summcT  school  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Wash- 
ington; M.  B.  Dry,  Gary;  Miss  Mele- 
dieth  Frazier:,  Winston-Salem;  Wesley 
Taylor,  Lenoir;  Miss  Helen  Stell,  Leu 
oir;  C.  A.  Boseman,  Enfield;  Fred  W. 
Morrison,  Spencer;  W.  B.  (Jovingtou, 
Ayden;  W.  A.  Young,  Linwood;  Pearl 
Setzer,  Hickory;  Mary  Bradley,  Gas- 
touia;  Katherine  McLean,  Gastonia; 
Fronde  Kennedy,  Durham ;  Loyd  B. 
Hathaway,  Hobbsviile;  Martha  Blake- 
ney,  Monroe;  Annie  Mae  Ashcraft,  Mon- 
roe; Joo  Avni,  Raleigh;  R.  R.  Holly- 
sweet,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  R.  F.  J.  Johnson, 
High  Poiut;  C.  M.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Wins- 
ton-Salem; 0.  A.  Hamilton,  Goldsboro; 
J,  F.  Stanback,  Raleigh;  Mary  D.  Suni 
merbell,  China  Grove;  J.  Claudius  Peele, 
Elon  College;  Mary  K.  Brown,  Albe- 
marle; Nettie  S.  Tiller,  Durham;  Mary 
1.  Shamburger,  Star;  Burton  Sears, 
Apex;  B.  M.  Blount,  Washington;  Olive 
Reid,  Gastonia;  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gniblin, 
Wilmington;  Laura  A.  Killet,  Raleigh; 
Jane  Summerbell,  China  Grove;  Mamie 
Lee  Avont,  Raleigh;  U.  S.  Alexander, 
Charlotte;  Bessie  Stacy,  Ruffiu;  Evelyn 
Kuliank,  Newport;  Beulah  Bailey,  Keii- 
ly;  F.  N.  Edgerton,  Jr.,  Louisburg;  Kuth 
Coble,  Guilford  College;  D.  V.  Carter, 
Liberty;  Julia  Witherington,  Tuscarora; 
Geo.  A.  Watson,  Enfield;  Horace  Nevis, 
Mt.  Holly;  Mary  E.  Cameron,  Wilming- 
ton; Jessie  Eubank,  Newport;  Carrye 
J.  Mauney,  Bessemer  City;  M.  J.  Zarite, 
Wilmington,  Embra  Morton,  Rocky 
Mount;  Weaver  Marr,  High  Point. 

To  which  list  should  be  added:  Frank 
L.  Wells,  recently  ejected  superintendent 
of  the  Asheville  schools,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  Mars  Hill  College  faculty,  Nona 
Moore  (French),  Cornelius  Howell,  (His- 
tory),  and   Beulah   Bowden    (Art). 

And  we  know  not  how  many  others. 
We  should  be  glad  to  publish  a  complete 
list. 


Assistant  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
Library  Commission 

Resigning  as  Chairman,  Miss  Annie 
F.  Petty  was  recently  elected  assistant 
secretary  and  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission  and  ac- 
cepted the  position.  Her  new  duties 
will  begin  Septenib&r  15.  Dr.  Charles 
Lee  Smith  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
commission  in  Miss  Petty 's  place,  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  vice-chairman. 

Miss  Petty  has  be^en  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  four  years,  and  is  chair- 
map  since  December,  1919.     A  graduate 


of  Drexel  Library  School,  she  has  for 
several  years  been  a  leader  in  her  field 
in  North  Carolina,  and  is  thoroughly  ac- 
cfuainted  with  library  conditions  in  the 
State.  She  was  formerly  librarian  of 
tlie  N.  C.  College  for  Women  in  Greens 
boro,  a  position  which  she  resigned  last 
June. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Breedlove,  librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  was  elected  to  fill  Miss 
F^ctty's  unexpired  term  as  a  member  or 
the   commission. 

.Members  of  the  commission  present 
at  yesterday's  meeting  were:  Dr.  Chas. 
Lee  Smith,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Broughton, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Scales. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer  is  scirretary  ant- 
director  and  Miss  Petty  now  assistant 
secretary  and  director. 


The  .buildings  and  grounds  were  planne  l 
upon  a  scale  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
solidation of  contiguous  districts  likely 
to  take  place  iu  the  jiot  distant  future. 


The  Whitsett  School 
Prof.  D.  R.  Mclver,  lately  principal  of 
the  Glendon  School,  is  tlie  new  principal 
of  Whitsett  School,  which  opens  Sep. 
12  in  a  new  brick  building  costing  over 
)t!20;000.  The  friends  of  the  school  dc 
eliued  the  bid  of  !f38,000  by  the  con 
tractors  and  put  up  the  building  them- 
selves, freely  giving  much  of  their  own 
time  and  labor.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Whitsett  Institute  for  thirty-one 
years  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitsett, 
was  a  noted  preparatory  school.  Its 
main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
three  years  ago  and  has  not  been  re- 
built. 

The  Whitsett  School  now  teaches  do- 
mestic science,  has  a  good  auditorium 
42  by  65  feet  with  a  good  stage.  It 
also  has  excellent  athletic  grounds  and 
good  teams  in  baseball  and  basket  ball. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Stroud  Principal  at  War- 
renton 

The  trustees  of  Warrenton  high  school 
have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stroud  as  principal  of  Warrenton  high 
si-hool  for  the  session  1921-22.  He  is  a 
native  of  Chatham  county.  Graduating 
from  Trinity  College,  class  of  1916, 
where  lie  specialized  in  English,  ho  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession  by  accept- 
ing the  prineipalship  of  Bethania  high 
school,  teaching  in  that  place  two  years. 
In  1918. he  eaitered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  government,  was  commis- 
sioned ensign  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  seamanship  department  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

He  re-entered  the  teaching  professioti 
as  principal  of  Parmele  high  school  for 
the  year  1919-20.  In  1920  he  was  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Carthage 
graded  school. 


High  Point   School  Named  for  Its 
Teacher 

The  city  school  board  of  High  Point 
has  selected  "The  Emma  Blair  School" 
as  the  name  for  the  new  educational  in- 
stitution recently  established  on  Russell 
street.  It  is  a  grammar  school  and  is 
named  after  Miss  Emma  Blair,  of  High 
Point,  who  has  been  teaching  in  tlie 
public  schools  of  the  city  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  principal  of  the  Rus- 
sell Street  school. 


AFTER  VACATION--WHAT? 

Have  mil  located? 

Does  the  outlook  please  pou? 

Would  pou  like  to  change? 

Perhaps  we  could  help  you.  We  have  calls  from  all 
over  the  United  States  for  good  Superintendents,  Prin- 
cipals and  Teachers.     Our  service  is  Free. 

Write  Us! 

Southern  School-Book  Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,   GEORGIA 


Si(>|.fciiil)ci-,  1!)2T 
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Announcing 

"The  Victrola  in  Correlation 
with  English  and  American  Literature'^ 


A  new  practical  help  in 
the  teaching  of  English 

FREE 

to    all   teachers    of    English 
and  other  interested  persons 

This  booklet  lists  over  350  matchless  Victor 
Records,  with  descriptive  notes,  giving 

— Musical  settings  to  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
poetry. 

— Scenes  from  Shakespeare  by  world-famed 
interpreters. 

— Recitations  and  readings  from  Dickens,  Poe, 
Holmes,  Kipling,  Riley,  Mark  Twain,  Field, 
Dunbar,  etc. 

— Musical  settings  to  lyrics  from  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"   "Comus," 
"L'AlIegro,"       "11 
Pensieroso,"  etc. 

—Suggested  musical  correla- 
tions in  mood  and  at- 
mosphere for  literary 
masterpieces. 

— Chronological  table  of  par- 
allel music,  literature, 
art,   and   world   events. 


The  Victrola,  as  an  element  of  interest, 
should  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  school.  It  has  a  great  field  of  service  in  the  English  class  room.  Music 
and  poetry  are  inter-allied  arts,  the  one  enhancing  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  other. 

The  use  of  Victor  Records  at  the  proper  time  in  a  recitation,  does 
much  to  vitalize  the  lesson,  and  lifts  a  seemingly  dry  subject  from  the 
black-anJ-white  of  the  printed  page  into  the  realm  of  human  interest. 

Do  not  forget  that  this  intensely  interesting 
and  very  helpful  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


For  further  information  consult    any 
Victor  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


This  trademark   and   the  trademarked 

word  "Victfcjla"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  ihe  lid  !     Look  on  the  label  1 

VICTOR    TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

Camden,  N.  J . 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument  that 
is  used  in  thousands  of 
schools.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  it  is  the 
instrument  best  adapted  to 
all-round  school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not 
in  use.  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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Mr.   E.   W.   Isley,   Superintendent   at 
Snow  Hill 

Robert  W.  Isley,  of  Liberty,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendeucy  of  the  new 
$100,000  school  at  Snow  Hill.  The  Snow 
Hill  board  feels  it  has  selected  an  ex- 
cellent school  man.  Mr.  Isley  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Caru- 
lina,  class  of  1913,  ami  lias  liad  fonr 
vears '  experience  as  high  school  princi 
pal  and  fonr  years'  experitcce  as  countj 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  For 
the  past  suuiuier,  Mr.  Isley  has  been 
director  of  a  successful  summer  school 
at  Southport.  The  board  plans  to  make 
the  nC'W  school  standard  in  every  par 
tieular. 


Good  Work  in  Vocational  School 
At  the  Spring  Hill  high  school  in  Ala 
/nance  county  eighteen  pupils  did  the  re 
<;uired    work    in    vocational    agriculturt^ 
during  the  school  year  of   1919-20.  Bee 
ords  show  that  these  18  pupils  receive.! 
from  their  projects  for  the  year  a  total 
income  of  $832.77,  or  an  average  im-ome 
of    $46.2<i   per   pupil.     For    each      dolla' 
that   the    community    and    county    spent 
in  giving  the  agricultural  instruction  in 
this  school  there  was  a  return  from  the 
pupils '  projects  of  $2.10. 


New  Principal  at  Nebo 
Mr.  H.  M.  Rowland,  of  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn.,  a  native  of  Yancey  county,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Nebo  high 
school  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Row- 
land is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege and  a  young  man  of  several  years 
of  school  experience  as  teacher  and 
principal. 


Apex  Adds  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  graded  school  at  Apex  opened 
September  5  with  an  enrollment  of  299 
students  and  thirteen  teachers.  A 
building  for  the  vocational  agricultural 
department  has  just  been  completed. 
Mr.  Norman  Alexander,  a  graduate  or 
State  College,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
course.  Apex  also  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  few  towns  in 
the  State  that  has  an  up-to-ilate  teach 
ers'  home. 


Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare 

At  a  meeting  in  Greensboro  in  Jul.y, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  elected  Mrs.  Clarence  Jolm- 
son,  of  Raleigh,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  succeed  Mrs.  Roland  F. 
Beasley.  For  the  past  two  years  Mrs. 
.Johnson  has  been  Director  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, an  important  position  in  the  of- 
fice of  which  she  is  now  at  the  hoail. 
In  this  work  she  demonstrated  her  aldt- 
itv    and    resourcefulness    in    an    unmis- 


Mr.  J.  T.  Jerome,  New  Superintendent 
in  Wayne 

Goldsboro,  Sept.  .5.— Prof.  .1.  T.  Jer- 
ome a  teacher  of  State-wide  reputation 
and  well  known  Sunday  school  worker, 
has  been  elected  school  superintendent 
of  Wayne  county  to  fill  the  vacancv 
caused  recently  by  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  A.  M.  Proctor.  Prof. 
Jerome  is  well  known  throughout  the 
county  and  at  one  time  resided  at  Fre- 
mont. 


I:ikable  way,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
she  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
board. 


Every  teacher  and  school  needs  copy  of: 

Opening    Exercises     35c 

One  Dozen  Grade  Cards 10c 

Shinn's   Commercial  Speller    25c 

Best   Primary  Recitation    35c 

District  School  Dialogues   35c 

One  dozen  song  books 84c 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary, 

1440    pages     $7.50 

Order    from    Teachers'    Supply    Com- 
]iany,  Grayson,  Kentucky. 


ROBERT   F.    ANDERSON 
Professor    of    ^lathematics,   State    Normal    School,    West   Chester,   Penu. 


Some  Outstanding  Features: 

Content    closely    related   to  the   child's   interests   and   activities. 
The  child  is  asked  to  ajiply  his  growing  knowledge  of  number  from  the 
start. 

Development  id'  principles  and  processes  in  absolutely  logical  sequence. 

The  child  is  never  asked  to  do  two  new  things  at  once. 

The  material  deals  with  current  topics,  and  takes  into  consideration 
the  1920  census  and  other  current  statistics. 

Distribution  of  material  agrees  with  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
of  school  people  throughout  tlie  country  as  to  years. 


Published   in  both   a  two-book   and   three-book  edition. 


SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANY 
126  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


THE    BOOK  THAT   IS   DOING  TO   OLD      SPELLING   METHODS  WHAT 
GUNPOWDER  DID  TO  THE  BOW  AND  ARROW! 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HORN-ASHBAUGH 

SPELLING  BOOK 

A  Vital  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  nation  of  good  spellers. 

The  vocabulary  of  your  spelling  lesson  need  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
guess  work. 

Tills  survey  has  produced  a  vocabulary  arrived  at  by  scientific  investi- 
gations, based  on  an  analysis  of  800,000  running  words  of  correspondence, 
representing  an  amount  of  research  and  money  investment,  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  paralled  in  the  study  of  a  textbook  subject.  The  basic 
lessons  contain  a  minimum  list  of  3998  words  found  to  be  most  frequently 
used.  In  addition,  the  book  includes  as  supplementary  lessons,  580  addition- 
al words  which  are  somewhat  less  frequently  used,  making  a  total  of  4578 
words. 

No  other  speller  e'uables  the  teacher  or  pupil  to  distinguish  between 
words  of  greater  and  lesser  importance. 

Spelling  methods  have  been  devised  to  insure  that  each  pupil  will 
eliminate  his  own  errors. 

Explicit   directions  to  both   teacher  and  pupil  are  given. 

An  examination  will  convince  gou  of  its  merits 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


East  Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 


September,  1921 
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Schools  at  Kinston  Much  Congested 
Kinston,  Sept.  ') — More  tluiii  :jOO 
youngsters  here  today  constituted  the 
overflow  from  the  city  schools.  E\jery 
one  will  got  a  desk  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter by  sharing  some  other  pupil's.  The 
double  shift  system  in  effc^-t  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  was  more 
necessary  at  the  opening  today  than 
ever.  Without  having  sifted  through 
the  congestion  entirely,  the  school  offi- 
cials estimated  that  the  average  atten- 
dance this  term  will  be  2,000  or  better, 
It  was  nearly  1,900  last  term. 

Kinston  will  vote  shortly  on  n  liond 
issue  for  school  fiilargements.  The 
school  board  asks  $500,000,  having  mod- 
ified its  request  for  $900,000,  which  was 
to  have  been  the  sum  voted  upon  liad 
not  the  business  depression  stayed  the 
presentation  of  the  ])roposition  to  the 
voters.  An  influential  element  demands 
that  the  .$.'500,000  be  cut  to  $l.'i0,000, 
and  this  is  now  being  debated.  Advo- 
cates of  the  smaller  sum  say  a  .$.500,000 
issue  now  would  bf  defeated  inevitably. 
The  board's  proposition  for  $.')00,000 
will  be  voted  on  Octobor  4  unless  the 
members  reconsider  shortlv. 


Wake  County  Welfare  Officer  Resigns 
Wake  County  Commissioners  have  nc- 

cepted  the  resignation   of  Rev.     R.   N. 

Childress  as  county  welfare  officer  and 

appointed    a    committee    to    investigate 

the  selection  of  a  successor. 

Mr.   Childress   has   served   about   two 

years  as  welfare  officer  in  Wake  Coun- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
623  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Publishers  of 

THE  ALDINE  GROUP  OF  TEXT  BOOKS 

have  secured  the  publishing  rights  and 
will  soon  issue  a  new  and  attractive  edi- 
tion of 

THE  MYERS 
MENTAL  MEASURE 

By   CAROLINE   E.    MYERS 
and  GAREY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.D. 

Head    Department    of    Psychology, 
Cleveland    School  'of   Education. 

Also  in  connection  with  this  Intelligence 
Test  a  new  Manual  for  Teachers  entitled 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  MINDS 


By  the  Same  Authors  for  Early  Pub- 
lication 

A  new   series  of   books  designed  to  teach 
non-English  speaking  Foreigners  to  read 
and  write   English. 


ty.  He  tendered  his  resignation  in  or 
der  to  continue  his  ministerial  studie.'i 
at  tlie  Sontliern  Baptist  Theologie.nl 
Seminary   at    Lonisxille,   Ky. 

When  Mr.  Childress  was  recently  re- 
elected as  superiutendent  of  public  wel 
fare,  women's  organizations  in  Kaleigli 
put  forward  Mrs.  Kemp  Ntal  for  the 
office  and  made  a  determined  figlit  for 
her  election.  The  board  re-elected  Mr. 
Childress.  It  is  now  believed  that  tij" 
fight  for  Mrs.  Neal  will  be  renewed  witli 
indications  pointing  to  lier  election. 


,M]-.  A,  M.  Proctor,  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Wayne  county,  has 
resigned  the  office,  to  take  effect  Sep. 
1.5.  He  has  been  awanled  a  special 
scholnrsliip  cm  merit  in  I'ldnniliiLi  Uni- 
versity liy  the  Stnle  H(j;ir.|  ni  I'Mu.'n 
tion,  wliieli   lie   has  iieee]itiMl. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Lcc-lnri-s,  Oralioiis,  Di-liaU's,  Ussa.v;,, 
I'll'.,  |>rep:iri'd  to  older.  ^'2.^)0  per  l.OOil 
words.  Outlines.  Letters  or  utbi-r 
.Short     I'rodiii-tions,     $1,00     eai-h. 

MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY 

KslaliliKlM-J    Ifiirj 
211  Keisinger  Ave.  Dayton,  Ohio 


FRESH  FROM  THE  PRESS 

EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

A  textbook  on  ('oiupositioii  and  llhcloiic  for  the  four  j-ears  of 
High  School  and  the  first  year  of  Colleoe 

BY   CHARLES   ELBERT   RHODES 

Aiisistiint  Priiiripal  (IikI  forme}'  Jiatd  of  flu   Dtpurl niriil  of  F.m.i 
lift]),    Ldfoifiitf    Ili(/li    ScJiooI.    liiiffiilo.   N(ir    Yorl: 

NEW  AND  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

1.  One  of  the  most  complete   texts  nf  its   kind  ever  ijublished. 

2.  The    thirteen    chapters    cover    everything    vital    from    ''The    Getting 
Ready  to   Write"   process  to   ''Literature — The  Finished   Product." 

3.  Ihuisual   emphasis  is  placed   on  oral  expression. 

4.  Workable   exercises   after   eac'li    (diapter. 

.I.     List  of  approxed  markings  to  hel])  teacliers  in  correcting  compositions. 
0.      No    side    stepping    of    difficult    anil    moot    i|uesticins — all    are    trented 

from  a  sane  and  scnsil  le  viewpoint. 
7.      A  highly  inspirational  note  running  through   tln=   entire  book. 

532  parjex.  (ittriirtivfh/  hoiirul  in  rloih — list  price  !f!l.60 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


Dunn's  Community  Civics 

TT^MPHASIZES  the  importance  of  co-operative  effort  for 
"^^  civic  and  social  ends.  Tlie  chapters  are  filled  with  in- 
formation and  inspiration  that  will  result  in  an  undei standing 
of  the  essentials  of  American  citizenship  and  a  desire  to  em- 
body them  in  life. 

The  book  is  offered  in  two  distinct  editions,  one  prepared 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  village  and  rural  schools,  and 
the  other  containing  topics  of  especial  interest  connected  with 
city  life. 

Each  book  is  copiously  illustrated. 


D.  C.  HEATH  eg!,  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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How  Rockingham  County  Spends  Its 
Tax  Money 

A  disijatfli  from  Beiilsvilie  makes  the 
observation  that  tlie  average  citizen 
[lays  road  and  school  taxes  more  elieer- 
tullj'  tliau  any  otlier  tax.  Tlie  only 
thing  average  taxpayers  waut  assurance 
of  is  that  the  money  is  wisoly  spent  and 
with   no  waste. 

Rockingiiam  county  is  spending  nearly 
$280,000. OU  per  year  on  roads  and 
schools  against  $21,000  foj-  all  other 
county  expenses.  The  total  amount  of 
county  taxes  collected  aufiiuilly  is  novr 
around  .$:!(IO,0()0.  Only  7  per  cent  of 
this  ta.x  money  is  used  for  salaries,  court 
costs,  county  home,  etc.;  the  other  93  per 
cent  pays  interest  on  road  bonds,  road 
up-keep  and  scliools.  Of  the  59  cents  on 
Hie  .$100  collected  in  taxes  in  this  coun- 
ty tlie  schools  get  28  cents  in  addition 
lo  all  ffii'feiturcs.  fines  and  costs  of 
icriirdeis'   courts. 


•Phe  Oldest  Town  Proud  of  Its  Modem 
Building 
The  first  real  consolidated  scliool 
building  to  be  built  in  Beaufort  eounty 
is  nearing  completion  at  Bath,  the  old- 
est town  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  a 
modern  sidiool  bnildino  of  six  rooms  and 
Is  said  to  be  tlie  best  in  the  county.  It 
will  cost  about  $25,0011,  but  was  erected 
at  cost  by  T.  A.  Brooks,  a  prominent 
Bath  iiiercliant,  who  took  the  contract 
in  order  that  his  home  town  might  h.ave 
a.  good  school  building.  The  people  of 
that  section  are  proud  of  their  new 
building. 


/fe^: 


cUcL  ..z  (SujviHmtJmdji/ni' 
'Mxy  A£ce/tttiu: 

"WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTER^aATSONAL 

DICTIONARV 

u^a^  dsLiiiwma.  0^  am  a/n/nuai 
Mi^oMf  QA  iAe  JiacAeA  "? 

Be 


CSLUSe  this  loundation  book  in 
~  the  schoolrocm  peT- 
iorms  actual  serWce.  Successful  teach- 
ers well  know  the  help  this  "Supreme 
Authority  "  is  in  history,  geographj'. 
language,  and  civic  classes,  not  to  rpen- 
tion  its  necessity  in  work  on  synonyms, 
pronunciation,  new  words,  etc.  It  is  a 
universal  question  answerer,  equivalent 
in  type  matter  to  a  15 -volume  encyclo- 
pedia. 

4OO.O0O  Vocabulary  Terms,  includln?^  ■lundreds 
of  New  Words.  3O,O0O  GeoeraphicaS  Subjects. 
12,0OO  Biographical  Entries.  G.OOO  Illustra- 
tions and  2,700  Pages. 

Wtiy  not  suggest  to  your  super- 
intendent that  a  copy  of  the 
New  Internationa]  be  sup-     jy^ 
pHed  for  your  school  ? 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages 
of  Regrulai"  and  India-Paper 
Eiiitions,  Prices,  etc. 

a.  a  C.  MERRIAM  zo. 

SpTansr^oeJiS,  IVlasa. 


New   Principal   at    Oxford 

Oxford,  June  14.— Mr.  W.  W.  Barn- 
liart,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
Olarksville  graded  schools  for  seven 
years,  has  been  elected  principal  of  tlie 
Oxford  high  school.  Mr.  Barnhart  is  a 
graduate  of  Kandolph-Maeon  and  conies 
lo  Oxford  with  the  highest  reconimen- 
ihitions  from  school  autliorities.  Mrs. 
Barnhart  has  accejited  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  .piiiior  higli  school. 


Oxford's  new   liigli   school  building  is 
exjiei-ted   to  be  ready  for  occupancy   by 


September  1.5.  It  is  accounted  on©  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  modern  school 
buildings   in   the   state. 


%^&c3p^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40% 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES   and  NOBLE,   Inc. 

31-33-35  W.  15th  St.  New  York  City 


The 

Perfected 

School 


lano 


W .  Otto  Miessner's  New  Improied  Model 

Mr.  Miessuer  now  ol'fcrs  to  the  sidiools  of  America  his  greatest  school 
pi. -Ill 0 — the  Monogram. 

This  latest  creation  has  many  ini|jrovenients  that  mean  greater  effi 
i-icncy  and   durability. 

It  has  a  full-size  SS-note  keyboard;  standard  keys;  solid,  non-warping 
five-ply  top  and  bottom  panels;  improved  sliding  fall  board  and  music  rack 
with  continuous  hinges;  extended  toe-blocks  to  prevent  tipping;  base  rein- 
forced with  iron;  smooth  rolling  casters. 

A  small,  easily  portable  piano  with  a  tone  as  big  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  a  small  grand.     Only  S  feet,  7  inches  high,  4  feet,  6  inches  wide.      I 'xactly 
the  piano  your  school  needs.     One   Monogram  on   ti   floor   means  a   piano   in 
every  room — you  can  move  it  so  easily.     Puts  life 
in   the   music  hour,   makes  greater  progress  pos- 
sible. 

Your  school  can  have  a  Monogram.  If  no 
appropriation  is  available  write  for  the  free 
booklet  ''Ways  to  liaise  Monej'  for  a  School 
Piano".      iUail   the   coupon    for   full   information. 


To  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing my  perfected  scliool 
piano,  specify  the  Mono- 
gram, when  you  send  in 
your  'Order. 

W.  OTTO  MIESSNEE 


\^^^BdIf^  Uprig/itdupre/ne 


The    Miessner 
Piano  Co. 

228    Third     St. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


1921 

MIESSNEE  PIANO  CO., 

228    3rd.    St.    Milwaukee. 

Pleate  send  llie  illuytrated  Monogram  catalog,  your  hooklet  of  plans  for 
raising  money  and  full  details  of  your  special   10  Days'    Trial   Offer  to  schools. 


Name 


Address 

School 

Position 
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PR^HG  ART  < 

Backed  hij  1 

Prang  Water   Color 

Box    No.    3 A     $    .40 

Box   No.   8 50 

Stick   Printing   Box 

Per    Box     15 

Scissors 

Round  or   Sharp,  per 
doz 3.60 

"Enamelac" 

In  22  colors,  per  can      .30 
"Outfit"    in   box    .  .    2.75 

Send  for  New  ' 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  C 

SUPPLIES  AT  LC 

/((  ■ '  I'raiiy,  (j  udniiitti  ' 

"Temperane" 

Per   indiv.    bottle    .  .      .25 

"Engines"  Papers 

27    Standardized   colors 
Sample  Booklet  free 

One   color  package 

9x12   100  sheets  per 

wke-                            .     .       .40 

IWER  PRICES 

of  Quidiiy 

color  package   9x12, 
50    sheets,      tones 
bright  red,  and  vio- 
let, per  pkg 35 

AH  other  tones 25 

Assorted  package   .  .      .40 

"Stixit"    Paste 

4    inch    tube 10 

6    inch    tube 15 

1    quart   can    1.10 

1  gallon  can    3.50 

Hid  Catalogue 

0  Irving  Place,  New  York 

Construction   Papers 
25    colors,    Sample 
Booklet   free.    One 

•Ilhislniird  F,  1(11, 1  ill" 

alumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  or  3 

SUPERINTENDENTS 


of  large  city  s.vgtems  and  of  eouiity  or  rural  systems 
unite  with  primary  supervisors  and  grade  teachers  in 
extolling  the  vs'onderfnl  achievements  of  the 


Aldine  Reading  Method 


Strong  and  convincing  as  are  tlie  thousands  of  en- 
dorsements of  the  Method,  a  classroom  demonstration 
must  of  necessity  be  more  satisfying  to  the  teacher  ^f 
reading,  and  an  invitation  is  accordingly  extended  to 
superintendents  and  otliers  who  may  be  interested 
to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the 
Aldine  Readers  and  Cards 


A* 


NEWSON  CS,  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Kinston  to  Give  Credit  for  Bible  Study 

A  ilispat(_'h  from  Kinston  August  .j, 
says  tlint  the  giving  of  credits  in  the 
Kinston  liigh  school  for  students"  worJi 
in  the  Bible  scliools  of  the  city  s&ts  a 
precedent,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Ministers  state  that  the  idea 
was  introduced  at  a  State  Sunday 
school  convention  and  that  its  adoption 
here  will  lie  its  initial  try-out  so  far  as 
tlify  know.  Tlic  local  plan  differs  in 
snnii'   tcsjK'cts  fi'oni   the  one  pro]iose(l  at 

tlir    i-|>II\'Clltion. 

Sliiili'iils  will  he  tjivcii  line  high  school 
unit  for  four  years'  work  in  the  Sunday 
si'lidols.  This  will  be  based  upon  a 
niininiinii  of  study  of  4.5  lessons  of  40 
minutes'  duration,  or  an  equivalc^nt,  the 
lesson.s  to  conform  to  the  public  schools 
standard  and  to  be  graded  as  to  time 
and  content  by  the  educational  authori- 
ties. 


School  Trucks  in  Camden 

Motor  truck  ti'ausportation  for  school 
children  lia.s  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  Camden  county,  according  to  Ij. 
S.  Walston,  a  membor  of  the  committee 
of  Shiloh  school,  a  progressive  six-teach- 
er school  in  lower  Camden  county. 

Two  trucks  were  put  into  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  session,  and 
were  used  throughout  the  term  under  all 
sorts  of  road  and  weather  conditions. 
Heavy  bodies,  built  locally,  were  used, 
and  cairieii  from  ;!2  to  4.'',  children  at 
eai-li  load,  a.jul  pujjils  living  as  far  as 
three  miles  from  the  school  we're  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  without  diffi- 
culty. 


The  board  of  aldermen  of  Rocky 
Mount  in  July  elected  Mrs.  T.  S.  Mc- 
Doarman  a  member  of  the  city  school 
board. 


East  Carolina 

TEACHERS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
year- Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course-  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  jNTorth  Carolina.  Ev&ry 
energy  is  directed  to  this  one  pur- 
pose. Tuition  free  to  all  who 
agree  to  teach.  Fall  term  begins 
September  28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  informa- 
tion,   address 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 

GREENVILLE.    N.    C. 
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Benson  Regrets  to  Lose  Prof.  Wells 
Benson,  July  29. — With  the  acceptance 
by  Prof.  Frank  L.  Wells  of  the  super- 
intendeney  of  the  Buncombe  county 
schools,  Benson  loses  probably  the 
strongest  superintendent  who  has  ever 
been  in  charge  of  the  schools  here.  And 
the  loss  is  as  much  Johnston  county 's 
as  Benson's.  Professor  Wells  is  a  na- 
tive of  Buncombe  and  has  taught  for  a 
Qumber  of  years  in  that  city.  He  is 
uow  at  Columbia  University  and  will 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  as  soon  as  his 
summer  school  course  ends  there.  Pro- 
fessor Wells  is  just  th&  type  of  man 
the  South  needs  today — a  man  of  vision 
and  a  man  with  ability  to  put  his  theo- 
ries into  practice  and  to  push  them  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


of  the  higher  grades,  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Kent, 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  more  recently  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  will  teach  the  ele- 
mentarj'  grades.  The  third  instructor 
will  be  selected  later. 

The  new  .$1,200  Gard  dormitory  is 
nearing  completion,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  school 
buildings  in  the  State.  As  the  expenses 
of  the  scliool  are  of  an  eleemosynary  na- 


ture, there  is  a  fin&  opportunity  for  the 
friends  of  education  to  furnish  twelve 
rooms  in  this  new  building  in  keeping 
with  its  structure.  Already  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  contributed 
funds  for  this  purpose;  $103  gives  a 
room  the  necessary  furnii3hings  for  the 
use  of  four  boys, — Old  Hurrygraph  (J 
A.  Robinson,  of  Durham)  in  News  and 
Observer  of  August  28,  1921. 


A  Fine  Opportunity  to  Help  Poor  Boys 

In  this  beautiful  setting  1  Happy  Val- 
ley on  the  Yadkin  in  Caldwell  county  j 
is  the  Patterson  Farm  School  for  moun 
tain  boys'.  The  faculty  for  the  12th  an 
Qual  session  of  this  school,  which  is  do- 
ing such  a  splendid  work  in  this  section 
of  the  State  for  poor  boys,  and  whicli 
opens  on  August  30,  has  been  selected. 
It  is  one  of  strong,  capable  young 
instructors,  and  the  standard  of  the 
school  will  be  greatly  raised.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Johnson,  of  Gastonia,  will  have  charge 


Unprecedented  Demand  for  Teachers'  Book 

CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE 

By  Charles  Madison  Curry  and  Erie  Elsworth  CUppinger,  Pro- 
fessors of  Liieratiirc  in  hidiana  Hiaie  Normal  School 

Officially  Recommended  for  North  Carolina 
State    Teachers    Reading   Circle,    1921-1922 

Though  out  only  a  short  tinie.  Children's  Literature  has  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  It  is  used  by  thousands  of  normal-school  students  through 
out  the  country.  And  no  wonder!  The  book  .is  a  treasure  house  of  joy, 
information,  and  inspiration.  It  should  be  in  every  grade  schoolroom. 
Children's  Literature  is  the  first  book  to  give  a  series  of  dis&ussions  of 
literature  for  the  grades,  and  a  carefully  organized  collection  of  poetry  and 
prose  selections  for  use  in  the  grades. 

WRITE  FOR   FOLDER 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COIVIPANY 

Chicago  ■  ■         GEORGE  J.  RAMSEY,  State  Agent 

New  York  Tucker  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


School  Drawing  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Jrts  Course 

Sdiool  Movement  Writiagj  Books 

Practical  Writing  Course 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( J^liscellaneous) 


Write  Nearest  Jii^ency 
Ibr  Prices  and  Catalog 
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North  Carolina  Reading  Circle  Book  List 

(1921-1922) 
RECOMMENDED    FOR    ELEMENTARY    TEACHERS 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  on  LIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

By   F.   G.   Bonser,   Professor   Education   Teachers   Col- 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Suggests  a  natural  and  gradual  transition 
from  tlie  unsatisfactory  organization  of  work  on 
a  subject  basis  to  the  organization  of  a  curricu- 
lum based  on  normal  activities  of  life. 


How  to  Measure 

By  G.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  Kramer  J.  Hoke,  Superintend 
ent  of  Schools,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Explains  scales  and  standard  tests  in  such  a 
way  that  the  teacher  may  make  intelligent  use 
of  them  for  measuring  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil  and  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 


THE    iVlACMILLAN    COiVIRAINV 

64-66  RiftH  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go  Along  are 

the  Two  Important  Processes  GuarantqqcV bjy; tho    ;, I     ,'''         ■//.:'■■      ■ 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGlJi4^  Sl&RIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  RfiAD^RS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific  testing  of 
language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  CoUege  has  prepared  the  test  material  for  the 
Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  MeCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education. 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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No  matter  how  delicate  the  effect 
you  desire  to  produce, 

Prang  Water  and  Tempera  Colors 

will  insure  that  truth,  brilliancy  and  per- 
manency so  much  desired  by  all  artists. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 
SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


THB  SOUTHBRIN 
OBSK  CO. 

HICKORV,    IN.    C. 

BOX  7-7e 


The  Strongest  Desk  on 
the  Market 


BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 
DICTIONARIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH   SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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WAifi)  itpe  anb  Jflute 


By  Austin  Dobson 


Note  by  the  Editor — It  is  witli  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  not  enjoyed  every  ilay  tliat  we  are 
privileged  to  print  in  this  number  tlic  article  liy 
Miss  Susan  Fulghuiu  on  "TeacUing  Poetry  in  the 
Grades"  and  to  announce  another  on  tlie  same 
suljject  for  next  month.  IHer  entire  exposition 
of  method,  with  its  finely  conceived  opening 
paragraph,  is  commended  to  every  teaclier,  of 
whatever  grade,  who  may  liappen  to  Ijc  among 
our  readers,  in  tlie  hope  tliat  all  may  so  use  it 
that  to  tlieir  pupils  "a  gateway  is  opened  to 
tlie  Courts  of  Song".  Jt  is  the  need  for  just 
the  teaching  of  poetry  suggestcil  by  Miss  Ful- 
ghuni  that  makes  timely  a  reprint  of  this  tune- 
ful rondeau  bv  the  late  Austin  Dobson — W.  l'\  M. 


With  pipe  and  flitf(  (lu  I'listiv  Pan 
Of  old  made  iiiKsic  sivect  for  mail; 

And  wonder  Iniskvd  the  warbling  bird. 
And   closer  drew   the   eidni-rijed  hcrd,- 
Thc  roUinij  rii'cr  slowlier  ran. 

Ah!  would, — ahl  wunid,  a  little  .span 
Some  air  of  Areadij  could  fan 

This  aye  of  ours,  too  seldom  stirred 
With  pipe  and  flute! 

But  now  for  gold' we  plat  and  plan; 

And  from   Reerslicba    uiilo   Dan, 
Apollo's  self  mighl  pass  unheard, 
Or  find  I  lie  night -jar's  note  preferred  ;- 

Not  so  it  fared,  when  time  began 

Willi  pipe  and  flute! 
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Why  Go  to  School  ? 

Most  children  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  what  was  to  them  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  tliis  nuestion. 

TURKINGTON'S  MY  COUNTRY 

not  only  shows  the  boy  and  girl  a  logical  reason  for  going  to  school,  but  it  inspires  him  with 
the  desire  to  go  and  learn  all  he  can. 

It  teaches  the  pupil  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  to  appreciate  privileges  of  present- 
day  citizenship  and  does  it  through  graphic  incidents  and  illustrations. 

The  book  empliasizes  the  really  vital  element  in  the  study  of  civics. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kepresented  by  P.  E.  "Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Of    Superior    Worth 

Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography 

PUBLISHED   IN   A   TWO-BOOK  AN  D    A   FOUR-BOOK   EDITION 

Teacher's  Manual  Jmt  Published 

IN  THEIR  wealth  of  accurate  information,  their  appealing  style,  their  superb 
new  maps,  their  emphasis  on  industry  and  commerce,  their  unicpie  and  sane 
t)-eatmen1  of  physical  geography,  their  unusual  and  fascinating  illustrations, 
th.esv;.|30oks  will  be  a  revelation  to  teachers  of  the  possibilities  of  interest  and 
pWfit^-io/the  teaching  of  geography. 

Pearson  and  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English 

PUBLISHED  IN  A  TWO-BOOK  AND    A    THREE-BOOK    EDITION 

Fresh,  unhackneyed  material  which  is  presented  in  a  systematic  yet  adapt- 
able manner,  oral  and  written  work  closely  correlated,  subjects  that  are  a  part 
of  the  pupil's  everj'daj-  life,  sufficient  repetition  of  fundamentals  to  insure  good 
habits  of  speech — these  features  explain  the  wide  popularity  of  these  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NE-W  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

B}-  Ji.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superinteiideut  of  Public  lustructiou 


The  eontimied  growth  of  our  public  school  system 
depends  upon  efficient  county  government.  It  is  a 
fact  easily  demonstrated  that  in  those  counties  which 
have  had  the  benefits  of  good,  progressive  government 
for  several  years  the  public  school  system,  as  a  rule, 
is  better  organized  and  more  efficiently  administereQ 
than  in  counties  poorly  governed.  The  cause  is  not 
hard  to  discover. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  self  government.  The 
relation  of  the  State  to  it  is  one  of  supervision  and 
nssistance.  The  county  is  likewise  the  unit  of  educa- 
lional  administration  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  public  school  system  is  one  of  supervision  and 
assistance.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  thb 
governing  body  of  the  county  and  to  this  body  the 
public  schools  must  likewise  look  for  support.  There- 
fore, since  the  unit  of  government  and  of  educational 
administration  are  one  and  the  same  whatever  affects 
general  county  government  will  also  affect  the  pubhe 
school  system,  and  frequently  defects  in  the  latter  are 
easily  traceable  to  the  same  defects  that  run  through 
the  whole  county  government. 

The  counties  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves  and 
promote  the  progress  of  the  people  without  State  su- 
pervision and  assistance.  However,  the  State  througn 
a  failure  to  exercise  proper  supervision  encourages 
carelessness  and  waste  in  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  Such  defects  inevitably  breed 
discontent  and  suspicion  among  the  people.  This  is 
true  whether  this  neglect  relates  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  building  of  roads,  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  or  the  education  of  the  youth. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  specify  wherein  county  govern- 
ment is  defective  and  suggest  certain  remedies. 

Defects  in  County  Government  iitudied 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  made  a 
study  of  county  government  in  several  counties  with 
special  reference  to  collecting  and  expending  public 
funds.  We  were  led  to  this  study  by  observing  cer- 
tain facts  while  administering  the  State  Public  School 
Fund  for  the  year  1919-20. 

One  county  reported  that  all  but  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  amount  of  the  taxes  were  collected.  It 
was  easj'  to  see  that  the  law  was  observed  strictly  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  This  county  is  well 
governed.  Another  county  not  many  miles  awaj- 
showed  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent  and  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  whether  the  public  schools  had  to  their  credit 
a  surplus  or  a  deficit.  However,  it  was  certain  that 
this  county  was  each  year  running  behind,  and  manj- 
of  its  accounts  were  unpaid.  If  these  two  counties 
receive   support   from   the   State   according   to   their 


apparent  needs,  the  (-(juntv'  tliat  is  least  efficient  in 
government  would  be  benefited  most  from  State  sup- 
port. 

You  will  please  keep  in  mind  that  this  bodj*  was 
made  not  at  the  close  of  the  school  jear  1920-21,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1919-20,  the  most  prosperous 
\ear  in  our  history,  and  a  year  in  which  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  collect  taxes. 

Some   Serious  Defects  Specified 

1.  The  county  officials  in  many  counties  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  county  government.  They  do  noi 
know  the  size  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  nor  the  co.>. 
of  the  several  deijartments.  As  a  result,  thej-  do  not 
know  what  tax  rates  to  levy  to  meet  tlie  full  legitimatr 
expenses  of  tlie  county.  As  a  rule,  thej'  are  pledged 
to  keep  taxes  down.  Therefore,  the  authorities  try  to 
curtail  expenses  without  really  knowing  the  financia. 
condition  of  the  county  or  how  to  economize. 

2.  The  number  of  delinquent  tax  payers  in  many 
counties  is  entirely   too  large.     The  leakage  lieii 
great,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  poo.- 
government.     As  a  result,  it  becomes  necessary  for  ti. 
officials  to  increase  the  tax  rates  in  order  to  proviu 
to  ra  shortage  that  is  partly  inexcusable.     Good  gov- 
ernment in  this  respect  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
public  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  increase,- 
the  rate  of  progress. 

3.  The  fines  iuposed  by  magistrates  and  the  fines, 
forfeitures  and  penalties  of  the  towns  and  counties 
are  not  always  properly  accounted  for  and  applied  in 
accordance  with  law. 

4c.  The  funds  collected  are  not  segregated  iu  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Some  departments,  as  a  resuli, 
run  far  short  of  their  legitimate  needs,  while  other.>? 
receive  more  than  their  share  of  the  funds.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary  to  borrow  for  some  depart- 
Qients  because  of  extravagance  or  liberal  expenditure 
in  other  departments.  Such  unbusiness  like  methods 
will  cause  an  increase  in  the  bonded  indebtedness  or 
the  taxes  for  the  succeeding  year  must  be  raised  to 
meet  the  deficit. 

5.  The  special  local  taxes  in  many  counties  are 
not  properly  levied,  collected  and  disbursed.  The 
people  have  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  voting  local  taxes 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  schools.  This  en- 
thusiasm should  not  be  destro\'ed  because  of  careless- 
ness and  inefficiency  in  handling  local  funds.  In 
some  counties  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  find  any 
record  of  the  local  taxes  levied,  the  amount  of  money 
collected  and  how  it  was  expended.  Moreover,  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  some  of  the  larger  tax 
payers  escaped  this  tax  altogether.     For  example;  in 
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oue  local  tax  district  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Pullman  Company,  the  American  Telephone  Com- 
pany, the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  all  were  entitled 
to  pay  taxes  but  neither  had  paid  a  cent  of  taxes  hi 
some  jears.  Thej-  were  not  even  on  the  tax  books. 
This,  of  course,  was  pure  carelessness.  But  the  rate 
(Jf  taxes  had  to  be  increased  because  of  this  careless- 
ness. 

6.  Fiually  it  is  very  evident  that  in  most  counties 
there  is  not  enough  uuity  of  management  to  fix  res- 
ponsibility and  insure  efficiency.  In  certain  counties 
the  officials  begged  us  to  show  them  how  to  organize 
the  business  so  that  the  people  "s  money  might  be  safe- 
guarded. This  is  an  example  of  ignorance  pathetic- 
ally calling  for  expert  State  supervision. 

In  pointing  out  these  defects  we  are  not  giving 
many  people  of  the  State  anything  new  or  sensational. 
The  number  of  letters  received  and  the  newspaper 
comments  siuce  I  first  called  attention  publicly  to 
them  are  sufficient  evidence  that  these  defects  have 
been  known  for  sometime  by  niuubers  of  people  in 
counties  where-  they  exist.  Therefore,  we  should  bt< 
considering  seriously  effective  remedies  and  should 
.  act  vigorously  and  promptly. 

What  is  the  Remedy? 

The  first  step  to  take,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  arouse 
the  public  conscience  through  publicity"  that  will  caust 
the  people  to  demand  better  government.  ^Yhat  do 
j'ou  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the  people  of  many 
counties  if  the  exact  condition  of  the  business  wert- 
published  in  detail  in  this  week  "s  papers  and  in  terms 
that  the  people  could  understand  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  into  details  uutU  the  officials  have 
had  time  to  get  their  affairs  straight.  But  they  must 
be  made  straight  or  the  people  will  become  disgusted 
and  cease  to  support  the  progressive  measures  that  are 
now  registering  a  new  era  in  the  State.  The  people 
should  know  who  are  excused  from  paying  taxes  and 
how  every  dollar  of  the  money  has  been  spent.  The 
best  government  is  now  found  in  those  counties  whose 
accoimts  are  well  audited  and  published  periodically. 
County  auditors  have  given  business-like  methods  to 
many  counties  and  saved  the  people  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  given  them  confidence  in  the  business  man- 
agement. 

■  In  the  second  place,  State  supervision  should  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public,  and  to  unif j-  county 
management  so  as  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  inde- 
pendent officials.  The  State  bank  examiner  closes  a 
bank  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  danger  line.  County 
officials  should  be  required  to  meet  a  similar  standard 
of  safety.  A  system  of  audits  that  will  exhibit  these 
defects  should  be  ttniform  and  made  under  some  res- 
ponsiblje  head  lijke  ithe  State  Auditor.  Moreover, 
whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  that  county  officials 
are  incompetent  and  are  failing  to  meet  a  given  stan- 
dard of  efficiency,  they  should  be  removed  and  tem- 
porary appointments  should  be  made  by  some  responsi- 
ble county  authority  until  the  people  have  a  chance 
to  elect  their  successors.     New  and  inexperienced  of- 


ficials should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
qualify  for  their  duties  and  the  State  should  give  them 
all  the  help  possible.  But  they  should  qualify.  It  Is 
unfair  to  a  sheriff,  for  example,  for  the  commissionerM 
to  allow  his  books  to  run  from  year  to  year  without  a 
complete  settlement,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  then 
after  he  becomes  hopelessly  involved  due  to  a  failure 
to  settle  annually,  his  whole  career  is  destroyed  and 
his  personal  fortunes  wrecked  as  a  result.  lin  one  coun- 
ty a  sheriff,  owing  to  poor  bookkeeping,  overpaid  his 
accoimts  b.v  more  tlia  na  thousand  dollars  and  he  was 
whollv  ignorant  of  the  mistake  tnitil  his  attention  wa.i 
called  to  it.  He  had  settled  for  the  dog  tax  twice. 
The  State  owes  it  to  the  individtial  and  to  the  ptiblie 
to  see  that  both  are  protected  from  incompetent  of- 
ficials. 

Finall.v  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  tmiversit.v 
should  give'  specific  instruction  in  local  self-govern- 
nieut.  Thev  do  teach  the  history  and  the  forms  of 
government,  but  students  receive  too  little  instruction 
in  local  self  government.  There  will  be  perhaps  -iO,- 
000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  and  15,000  en- 
rolled in  our  higlier  institutions  this  year.  These 
within  a  few  ,vears  will  be  the  State's  leaders,  and  ye; 
they  receive  too  little  instruction  in  the  greatest 
les.son  that  an  individital  or  a  group  of  individuals 
ever  learned — namely,  how  to  govern  properly. 

What  is  good  government  among  stitdents,  and  h  :  - 
can  the,v  be  taught  to  govern  themselves     properl.v 
Ho~\v  the,v  can  be  led  to  detect  weaknesses  and  defects 
in  government  ? 

"What  is  a  well  governed  town  or  count.v  ana  where 
i-an  it  be  found?  Is  the  count.v  or  cit.v  government 
in  which  the  institution  is  located  well  governed? 
What  are  its  defects?  Are  the  public  funds  sa^e- 
guarded  and  wisely  spent?  If  our  colleges  and  tmi- 
versit.v would  give  special  attention  to  local  govern- 
ment and  fifteen  thousand  students  were  taught  an- 
nuall.v  to  know  what  is  good  count,v  or  city  govern- 
ment, the.v  would  be,  within  a  few  years,  the  strong- 
est factors  in  preservmg  local  self  government  and  in 
cheeking  the  drift  toward  centralization  of  power 
in  the  State  and  the  nation. 

The  very  first  word  in  education  should  be  govern- 
ment— self  government,  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  how  to  cooperate  in  producing  a  self  governing 
people.  We  have  groups  of  people  organizing  into 
quasi  governmental  bodies — manufacturers,  commer- 
cial institutions,  laborers,  farmers,  professional  men 
and  women.  This  tendency  to  organize  for  local  self 
government  is  a  natural  social  instinct.  But  the  in- 
clination of  some  is  to  elevate  the  rule  of  their  or- 
ganization above  the  law  of  the  count.v  or  the  State. 
This  is  perilously  near  sovietism.  The  count.v  and  the 
State  should  rise  above  all.  and  all  should  cooperate 
to  this  end.  The  spirit  of  democrae.v  can  not  thrive 
inanv  other  wav. 


The  date  on  your  label  shows  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire  or  not.  Please  renew 
promptly  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  copy.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  year. 
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FOREGLEAMS  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  IN  RALEIGH, 

NOVEMBER  23-25 

By  the  Department  Heads 


From  the  presidents  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  President 
K.  H.  Latham  sends  to  North  Carolina  Education 
and  its  readers  the  subjoined  messages  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  their  respective  divisions. 

TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COXJNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 
By  E.  C.  Brooks,  President,  Ealeigli,  N.  C. 

We  should  have  a  full  attendance  of  all  county 
superintednents  and  supervisors  at  the  next  Teachers- 
Assembly.  The  department  of  county  superintend- 
ents will  seek  to  bring  out  a  full  discussion  of  the 
business  administration  of  the  county's  work.  We 
have  begun  an  auditing  system  which  should  be  verj 
helpful  in  keeping  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  public  school  fund.  It  shotild  be  so  simple  that 
anj-  man  in  the  county  may  understand  it.  We  must 
keep  up  with  the  funds  belonging  to  the  special  locai 
tax  districts.  We  desire  to  have  this  subject  thoro- 
oughly  discussed  at  the  next  Teachers'  Assembly.  A 
discussion  of  the  finances  will  lead  us,  of  course,  to 
the  November  budget. 

The  number  of  counties  having  supervisors  of  rural 
schools  is  increasing  rapidly.  This  was  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  the  last  Teachers'  Assembly  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  make  it  equally  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  this  jear.  We  desire  to  know  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  whj-  supervision  is  necessary.  Can 
the  supervisors  justify  the  expenses  of  this  depart- 
ment? I  am  sure  they  can,  and  it  shall  be  our  pur- 
pose to  make  this  discussion  contribute  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  consolidating 
districts,  in  organizing  high  schools  for  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  in  providing  adequate  school  buildings? 
We  expect  to  have  on  exhibition  the  latest  plans  for 
school  buildings  and  to  allow  time  for  inspection  and 
discussion. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  standing  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  several  counties.  What  progress  has  been 
made  in  eliminating  the  unprepared  teacher  and  in 
providing  better  teachers  for  the  forgotten  sections  of 
the  rural  districts? 

We  desire  a  discussion  of  the  community  service 
and  the  moving  picture.  It  is  our  desire  to  bring 
about  a  better  correlation  of  these  agencies  in  the 
county.  How  can  we  make  this  important  feature  of 
our  educational  program  more  effective  ?  Can  we 
justify  the  expenses  of  this  department?  I  am  sure 
we  can,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bring  the  matter 
clearly  before  the  people  and  make  the  justification 
sure. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  that  we  wish  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  Teachers'  Assemblv. 


I  wish  to  urge  all  teachers  in  other  departments  to 
plan  programs  so  that  the  teachers  attending  may  feel 
that  they  have  been  repaid  for  going  to  the  expense 
of  attending  the  Assembly. 

This  should  be  the  greatest  Assembly  we  have  ever 
had  and  we  can  make  it  so,  but  it  is  neccs-sary  for  all 
departments  to  cooperate  and  for  the  teachers  to  plan 
their  work  so  that  thev  mav  attend. 


TO   THE   ASSOCIATION   OF   CITY   SUPEEINTENDENTS 
By  T.  Wingate  Andrews,  President.   Salisbury,  N.  0. 

The  program  of  the  City  Soperint  en  tents'  divis- 
ion of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  not  been  definitel.v 
arranged,  but  will  be  annoonied  later.  The  meeting 
on  Thursday  afternoon  wUl  probably  be  in  the  form 
of  a  conference.  A  special  program  will  be  arranged 
for  the  meeting  on  Fridav  morning. 


TO    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PEIMAEY    TEACHERS 
By  Betty  Aiken  Land,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Let  me  impress  upon  every  primary  teacher  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  state  teachers  association  and 
urge  them  everj-  one  to  join  their  local  units  and  to 
attend  the  state  meeting. 

The  big  business  of  public  education  with  its  largt- 
number  of  efficient  workers  and  the  large  payroll  in- 
volved should  be  buUt  upon  strong  organization  with 
sound  financial  support.  The  general  public  whien, 
in  the  past,  has  been  considered  a  sufficient  organizts- 
tion,  although  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  school 
welfare,  is  .so  absorbed  in  its  own  personal  interests 
that  pressing  school  needs  are  frequently  neglected. 

The  schools  need  an  organization  whose  sole  in- 
terest is  centered  in  school  welfare.  The  present  plan 
for  such  an  organization  in  North  Carolina  has  as  its 
goal  a  one-hundred  per  cent  active  local  unit  in  every 
city,  town,  and  countj-  in  the  state,  and  that  these 
local  units  may  in  turn  center  in  a  vigorous,  live,  state 
as.sociation.  This  plan  met  with  fair  success  last  year. 
The  rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  in  our  state 
make  it  more  necessary  than  ever  for  every  teacher  to 
enlist  and  give  his  or  her  support  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. .    ■ 

The  primary  teachers  represent  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  profession.  Their  influence  is  great.  Let 
me  urge  every  primary  teacher  to  join  a  local  unit 
and  thereby  receive  the  inspiration  that  will  come 
from  the  consciousness  of  membership  in  a  real  pro- 
fession; and  also  let  me  urge  everyone  that  can 
possibly  do  so  to  attend  the  meeting  of  our  State 
Primary  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in  Raleigh 
on  November  23-25  at  the  time  of  our  State  Assembly. 

A  very  helpful  program  has  been  arranged.  The 
Project-Problem  Method  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Mcilurray  of  Peabody  College,  reports  will 
be  given  bv  a  number  of  teachers  on  " "  The  Content  of 
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an  Acceptable  Da.y's  Work  in  the  Primary  Schools", 
and  the  work  of  the  National  Council  of  Primarj- 
Edueation  will  be  presented. 

The  good  fellowship  and  inspiration  which  on* 
receives  from  meeting  with  others  engaged  in  work 
similar  to  his  or  her  own  cannot  be  overestimated.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  we  will  have  a  record  attendance 
at  the  meeting  in  November. 


GREETINGS   TO   THE   GRAMMAR  GRADE   TEACHERS 
By  Jane  C.   Siillivan,  President,  Asheville,  N.   C. 

In  the  name  of  the  association  of  grammar  grade 
teachers,  I  am  extending  to  each  of  yon  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  attend  the  ninteen-twenty-one  session  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  this  year  offers  you  an  ojjportunity 
to— 


1.     Cultivate  a  spirit  of 
teachers  of  the  State. 


•omraderv — to  know  the 


2.     Take  a  forward  look  in  education. 

-  3.     Do  some  definite  specific  work. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  it  seemed 
that  a  strong  elementary  program  would  be  most  help- 
ful just  now,  so  the  primary  and  grammar  school  de- 
partments have  decided  to  hold  two  joint  sessions. 
Dr.  Charles  McMurry  will  have  charge  of  the  work. 
He  will  discuss  the  project  method. 

Won't  you  thiiik  project,  talk  project,  study  pro- 
ject, and  come  to  Raleigh  in  November  ready  to  do 
some  constructive  work  on  the  project? 

We  are  planning  to  make  this  the  greatest  session 
ever  held.  We  need  your  help  to  do  it.  Remember 
we  are  counting  on  you  to  give  it.  I  hope  to  meet 
each  one  of  you  in  Raleigh. 


TO   THE   ASSOCIATION   OF   HIGH   SCHOOL   TEACHERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS 

By  J.  Henry  Highsmith.  President,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  Association  will  have  two  departmental  meet- 
ings in  keeping  with  the  general  program  of  the 
Assembly.  An  interesting  program  is  being  prepared. 
The  following  topics  will  indicate  the  scope  of  tht> 
discussions. 

1.  The  question  of  "Vocational  Guidance",  Dr. 
Spright  Dowell  is  being  asked  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Dowell  is  a  North  Carolinian.  .  At  present 
he  is  President  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  InstituTn. 

2.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  at  the  present  time 
about  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.     Profes- 

"sor  E.  M.  Highsmith,  Meredith  College,  is  expected  to 
discuss  ' '  The  Employment  of  Intelligence  Tests  in 
the  High  School." 

3.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested  in 
Junior  High  School  Work  in  the  State.  It  is  quitw 
appropriate  that  this  subject  be  included  in  our  pro- 
gram. Superintendent  E.  J.  Coltrane  of  Roanoke 
Rapids  will  answer  the  question — "Should  the  Junior 


High  School  be  provided  for  in  our  school  system  h, 
this  State  at  the  present  time  ? " ' 

4.  A  new  feature  of  our  program  will  be  a  debate. 
The  query  is  as  follows:  "Is  the  Project  Method  '.n 
the  High  School  Worth  While?"  There  will  be  two 
speakers  on  each  side  and  the  discussion  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  regular  debate  fashion. 

5.  The  practical  side  of  teaching  should  not  be 
neglected.  Therefore,  Professor  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  is  being 
asked  to  discuss  "The  Teacher  as  a  Business  Man." 

It  is  hoped  that  high  school  teachers  and  princi- 
pals will  attend,  not  only  the  meetings  of  their  Asso- 
ciation, but  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assemblj^ 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  President,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  association  ;» 
a  part  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  It  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate organization,  but  is  composed  of  those  member>i 
of  the  Assembly  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
music.  I  wish  distinctly  to  urge  all  music  teachers 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  their  work  to  join 
their  local  units  and  pay  the  membership  fee  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  local  unit.  Do  not  send  any  fees 
to  Secretary  Allen  at  Raleigh;  your  local  officer  will 
look  after  that.  Join  yourself,  get  all  the  new  mem- 
bers yovrcan,  and  bring  them  with  you  to  the  Assen. 
bly  in  November. 

And  now  something  about  our  program.  We  are 
arranging  for  two  sectional  meetings  and  a  luncheon. 

.The  first  sectional  meeting  will  be  a  conferenci- 
(Thursday  morning)  of  music  supervisors  and  all 
others  who  in  any  way  undertake  to  teach  public 
school  music. 

The  second  sectional  meeting  will  be  a  conference 
(Friday  morning)  on  piano,  voice,  and. other  phases 
of  music  teaching  in  the  schools.  At  this  meeting 
the  business  session  also  will  be  held. 

Thursdaj'  or  Friday,  we  are  planning  to  have  at. 
the  Woman's  Club  a  get-together  luncheon  providea 
by  the  music  teachers  at  which  the  officers  and 
sjieakers  of  the  Assembly  will  be  our  guests.  A  num- 
ber of  brief  talks  maj'  be  expected,  but  the  principal 
address  will  be  on  public  school  music  by  Snpt  E.  C. 
Brooks,  who  will  make  an  announcement  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  to  the  cause  of  public  school  music  in 
North  Carolina. 

Now  a  word  about  our  visiting  speakers.  These 
will  be  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clarke,  of 
Philadelphia,  now  chairman  of  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
but  for  many  years  super  lisor  of  public  school  music 
in  Milwaukee.  They  are  engaging  speakers  on  any 
subject  they  choo.se,  but  are  enthusiastists  in  ou« 
work.  We  shall  have  them  both  as  much  as  we  can 
in  our  own  sectional  meetings,  but  it  is  planned  to 
have  them  both  speak  at  one  of  the  full  sessions  of  the 
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Assembly,  at  wHIlOi  the  chorus  of  several  luuulrcil 
Raleigh  ehildreii  now  being  trained  by  Miss  Voilen 
and  Mr.  Breach  will  render  a  program.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  general  sessions  of  the  Assembly  will 
be  opened  by  singing  in  charge  of  different  leaders. 

Finally,  do  not  forget  that  the  compositions  com- 
peting for  the  Shirley  cup  should  be  in  by  the  first  o? 
October. 


Let  us  make  this  a  great  meeting, 
vou  come. 


Every  one  of 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

By  Louis  R.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  in  this  decade  following  the  WorK» 
War  is  projecting  an  educational  program  which  the 
late  President  Graham  prophetically  declared,  would 


be  the  most  significant  in  the  State's  history.  The 
denominational  colleges  have  carried  out  highly  suc- 
cessful campaigns  for  increased  endowment,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  appropriations  granted  by  the  recent 
Legislature,  the  state  supported  institutions  have  been 
given  a  new  and  enriched  lease  of  life. 

What  the  objectives  of  all  the  institutions,  botti 
private  and  state  supported,  are ;  what  the  prograii« 
for  the  finer,  higher  training  of  Nortli  Caroliim  is  to 
be;  in  what  wa.ys  the  colleges  are  to  utilize  the  larger 
funds  committed  to  them — these  are  subjects  which 
vitally  interest  all  North  Carolinians  aifd  which  wil: 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  in  November. 

All  members  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  all  North  (Carolinians  who  would  see  the 
institutions  of  the  State  more  profusely  enrich  the 
State's  life  are  urged  to  be  present  and  participate 
in  the  approaching  meeting. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  COURSE  IN  UNION  COUNTY  SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

Being  a   Report  Submitted  by  a   Conunittee  of  the  Class 

Note — As  an  example  of  the  type  of  practical  work  done  iu  some  of  the  courses  in  School  Management  in  the  County  Sum- 
mer School,  the  following  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  from  the  School  Management  Class  in  the  Summer  School 
of  Union  County. 

This  class  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Ben  M.  Williams,  now  of  the  Greensboro  City  Schools. 

Mr.  Eay  Fundfrburk  is  the  progressive  and  wide-awake  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  county  and  has  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Mabel  Cooper  as  Rural  Supervisor. 

The  purpose  the  committee  had  in  mind  was  to  ilirect  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  dignity  ami  importance  of 
the  rural  school  teacher  as  an  executive  heail  of  all  educational  interests  in  the  communit}'  and  to  point  out  the  opportuni- 
ties for  leadership. 

This  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  to  tlie  Summer  School  auil  was  unanimously  adopte<l  by  the  teachers. 
The  report  is  herewith  printed  in  full. — Mrs.  T.  E.  .J. 


We,  your  Committee,  feel  that  education  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Union  county  is  behind  the  other 
developments  of  the  county.  The  schools  through 
which  we  came  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs,  of 
the  present,  and  we  would  ask  the  teachers  in  the 
Union  County  Summer  School  of  1921  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  their  influence  in  educating  the  citizens 
of  the  county  to  a  widespread  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  consolidated  schools.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  see  many  glaring  defects  in  the  operation  of 
the  schools  which  can  be  corrected  with  a  minimum 
of  actual  monej^  expended  on  the  present  small  school 
plants.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
County  Board  or  County  Superintendent,  for  our 
province  as  teachers  is  a  study  of  our  own  job,  arid  we 
submit  herewith  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done  before  a  teacher  can  say  that  he 
has  been  a  successful  administrative  officer  in  an.y 
school  community. 

1.  Every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  and  read 
faithfully  the  following  books  and  periodicals,  or  their 
equivalent  in  some  other  publication  covering  the 
field  of  each  of  those  listed : 

(a)  North  Carolina  Education,  (b)  Normal  In- 
structor and  Primary  Plans,  (c)  Pathfinder  or  Cui*- 
rent  Events,  (d)  County  Newspaper,  (e)  University 
News  Letter,  (f)  "Jean  Mitchell's  School'.',  or  some 
other  inspirational  book  of  like  character. 

2.     The  teacher  should  visit  his  school  immedi- 
ately upon  appointment  for  the  following  purpose : 


(a)  Make  a  general  survey  of  buildings  and 
grounds  with  a  view  to  planning  more  intelligently, 
the  preparation  for  the  opening  of  school. 

(b)  Secure  register  of  previous  year  and  study 
the  record  of  each  child  in  attendance  during  that 
year. 

(c)  Make  a  tentative  grouping  of  students  In 
classes. 

(d)  Make  out  daily  program  in  detail  for  final 
revision  after  school  work  begins. 

(e)  Secure  State  Adopted  Course  of  Stud.v. 

(f)  Secure  all  important  text  books  to  be  used 
during  term  and  familiarize  himself  with  as  much  of 
each  as  time  will  allow. 

3.  Be  on  hand  four  dajs  before  opening  of  school 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  and  interest- 
ed patrons  to  attend  to  the  following  matters: 

(a.) Cleaning — Clean  and  oil  floors.  Scoitr  desks. 
Wash  windows.  Clear  away  all  trash  and  old  decora- 
tions from  walls.  Polish  stove.  Clean  yards  and  burn 
trash  around  edge  of  school  grounds. 

(b)  Repairs — Repair  broken  desks  and  make  them 
.stationary  to  floor.  Replace  window  panes.  Look  for 
leaks  and  report  to  Committee.  Repair  apparatus  on 
school  grounds.  Provide  sufficient  hooks  for  wraps. 
Repair  heater  and  secure  new  pipe  if  needed.  Re- 
slate  blackboard.  Repair  pump  or  well  fixture.  See  that 
doors  have  good  hinges  and  locks,  and  that  windows 
can  be  locked. 
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4.  Following  necessary  supplies  should  be  pur- 
chased before  the  first  day  of  school : 

Crayons.  Several  large  pencil  tablets.  Erasers. 
Broom  and  mop.  Some  extra  pencils.  Axe  for  cutting 
wood.  Wood  box.  Cooler  and  water  bucket.  Floor  oi]. 
Clock,  First  aid  kit.  Waste  basket. 

5.  Teacher  should  do  the  following  in  prepara- 
tion for  first  day's  work : 

(a)  Post  tentative  program  of  recitations. 

(b)  Decide  on  plan  of  seating  pupils  as  to  grades. 

(c)  Plan  best  method  for  marching  in  and  out  at 
recess. 

(d)  Decide  how  monitors  shall  take  up  and  dis- 
tribute coats  and  hats. 

(e)  Have  assignments  for  all  upper  grades  ready 
to  copy  on  board. 

6.  The  following  may  be  done  to  render  the 
schoolroom  more  attractive;  and  to  beautify  the 
grounds : 

(a)  Provide  a  vase  for  cut  flowers (  any  flowers 
which  children  may  bring  from  home,  especially  wild 
flowers). 

(b)  Potted  plants  and  window  boxes,  (ferns, 
coleus,  begonia,  geranium). 

(c)  Hang  several  of  the  following  pictures: 
Baby  Stuart  (Van  Dyke),  The  Gleaners  (Millet), 
Joan  of  Arc,  Sir  ■  Galahad,  Pictures  of  Statesmen, 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church. 


(d)  Refinish  walls  if  needed,  in  white  or  some 
light  tint. 

.(e)      Provide  flag  for  schoolroom. 

(f)  Lay  off  school  yard  for  walks,  flower  beds 
and  lawn.  Suitable  flowers  are :  Pansy,  Pinks,  Snap- 
elragou.  Daffodil,  Violets,  Larkspur,  Bachelor  But- 
tons, Cockscomb,  Crocus,  Sweet  William. 

Shrubs  suggested  as  follows:  Lilacs,  Snowball, 
Yellow  Balls,  Spirea,  Bridal  Wreath. 

Native  trees  for  shade. 

Prepare,  fertilize,  and  seed  lawn. 

7.  Suggested  Playground  Equipment:  (a) 
Primary — Small  seesaw  and  swing.  Long  benches  for 
seats.  Sand  pit.  Horizontal  bar. 

(b)  Upper  Grades — Baseball  diamond.  Two  bas- 
ketball courts.  Horizontal  bai'.  Track  equipment  for 
high  and  broad  jump. 

8.  Every  child  should  have  the  cooperation  of  a 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  or  some  like  organization, 
that  will  assist  in  the  work  above  mentioned  and  meet 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sunnner  at  regular 
stated  intervals,  to  care  for  the  school  grounds  and 
building,  and  prevent  destruction  of  any  improve- 
ments during  the  vacation  period. 

Signed  by  the  Committee, 

Mrs.  Wilton  Williams,  Mary  Lois  Trull, 
Ruth  Helms,  T.  M.  Wiley,'  Hoyle  S. 
Broome. 


PLANNING  THE  WORK  OF  A  COURSE  IN  HISTORY 

By   William   Tliom.is  Laprade,  Department   0  f  History,    Triuity   College,   Durliam,   N.   C. 


The  first  step  in  planning  a  course  in  history  or 
civics,  having  determined  in  advance  the  central  aim 
of  your  work  for  the  course  and  having  been  assigned 
a  textbook  covering  the  ground  that  is  required,  is  to 
make  a  general  outline  of  the  work  for  the  entire 
course.  You  cannot  allot  proper  emphasis  to  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  plans  made  for  use  from  day  to  day  un- 
less you  are  traveling  a  road  which  leads  to  a  definite 
end  along  a  route  which  .you  have  previously  sur- 
veyed. It  would  be  unwise  to  make  assignments  and 
daily  lesson  plans  for  a  j-ear  in  advance  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  following  them ;  decisions  as  to  these 
questions  will  be  in  some  measure  determined  by  the 
reaction  of  the  pupils  as  the  work  progresses  and  by 
current  events  in  the  world  at  large. 

Few  things  are  more  fatal  to  good  teaching  than  a 
stereotyped  plan  or  method  from  which  the  teacher  is 
reluctant  to  depart.  On  the  other  hand,  few  things 
are  as  little  likely  to  be  helpful  to  a  student  of  historj- 
as  an  uncritical,  unsystematic  traversing  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  writer  of  a  textbook,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  author.  In  any  class  in  which 
the  instructor  renders  the  service  which  it  is  right  to 
expect  of  every  teacher  the  course  will  be  planned  by 
the  one  who  teaches  it.  Books  may  afford  the  ma- 
terial for  the  course,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  author  of  the  book  may  be  adopted,  but  the  plan 
of  the  course  should  be  the  work  of  the  teacher  who 
has  seen  a  definite  end  from  its  beginning. 


It  is  essential  that  each  teacher  do  this  preliminary 
planning  for  himself  even  though  the  resulting  plan 
be  inferior  to  one  suggested  by  somebody  else  or  to 
that  incorjjorated  in  the  textbook  used,  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  sure  guiding  principle  bj-  which  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  emphasized  and  what  given  merely 
cursory  attention,  what  shall  be  studied  and  what 
omitted.  The  teacher  who  has  not  some  definite  aim 
he  is  seeking  to  compass  has  no  criterion  by  which  to 
appraise  the  value  of  facts,  and  it  is  a  commonplace 
that  not  all  things  that  happened  in  the  past  are 
e<iually  useful  for  study  in  the  schools  of  the  present. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  tlie 
recorded  facts  but  whether  they  are  pertinent  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils  in  school  at  a  given  time  and 
place. 

Once  a  teacher  has  selected  some  other  goal  for  the 
course  than  merely  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he 
will  of  necessity  have  to  make  plans  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  goal.  Then  will  begin  the  selective  pro- 
cess in  which  some  of  the  contents  of  the  book  will  be 
taken  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  to  prove 
the  case  in  point  while  others  will  be  left  to  serve  on 
other  occasions  as  they  arise  or  perhaps  be  omitted 
entirely.  And  this  ability  to  read  a  book  in  pursuit 
of  a  definite  inquiry,  as  has  been  suggested  on  these 
pages  before,  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  a  well  directed  studj-  of  history. 

That  not  all  the  facts  in  the  books  used  will  be 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  not  a  serious 
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fault  with  this  sufisostion  that  the  course  be  planned 
to  use  the  textbook  rather  than  necessarily  to  cover 
it.  Few  of  the  facts  about  the  past  that  are  merely 
memorized  are  usually  long  retained  in  the  memory. 
Those  that  ai-e  thus  learned  and  retained  seldom  bene- 
fit to  any  great  degree  those  that  have  accfuired  them 
in  that  manner.  Pupils  that  have  worked  with  a 
teacher  in  exercises  that  have  for  their  jmrpose  the  re- 
lating of  selected  facts  and  events  to  each  other  in  a 
way  that  will  induce  an  understanding  of  causal  re- 
lationship not  only  gain  insights  that  are  lost  to  those 
who  merely  learn  the  subject  matter  in  the  book; 
they  also,  as  a  rule,  retain  more  of  the  facts  in  their 
memory.  Not  because  thej'  deliberately  try  to  re- 
member the  things  they  have  learned,  but  because  by 
using  the  facts  they  have  unconsciously  made  them  a 
part  of  their  thought  life.  The  point  is,  however,  it  is 
of  greater  importance  to  acquire  insight  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  history  than  a  cyclopedic  knowledge  of  his- 
torical facts. 

Now  a  course  cailnot  well  be  organized  in  a  way 
to  help  the  pupils  to  this  insight  unless  the  assign- 
ments from  day  to  day  are  made  and  the  exercises 
planned  with  reference  to  a  general  scheme  for  the 
course  based  on  a  definite  aim  determined  in  advance. 

Take  the  suggested  history  work  for  the  eleventh 
grade  for  example.  The  teacher  who  follows  the  plan 
suggested  above  would  formulate  for  his  own  use  at 
the  outset  of  the  course  several  larger  cpiestions,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  at  most,  covering  the  period  of 
American  history  and  calling  for  inquiry  into  those 
subjects  that  seem  to  be  most  interesting  and  perti- 
nent at  the  time  and  for  the  pupils  he  is  teaching.  The 
assignments  from  day  to  day  will  then  be  based  on 
these  general  topics  and  will  be  designed  to  illuminate 
the  general  subject  selected  for  study. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  topics  for  this  scheme 
of  organization.  Every  book  is  organized  on  some 
such  plan.  The  trouble  is  it  is  tempting  for  the 
average  teacher  to  use  the  outlines  found  in  the 
book  or  others  suggested  in  an  article  or  syllabus  in- 
stead of  improvising  one  on  his  own  account,  and  it 
is  only  the  general  outline  that  the  teacher  constructs 
and  the  assignments  based  on  it  which  emerge  as  a 
result  of  his  own  reflection  and  experience  that  will 
eventuate  in  experiences  likely  to  be  of  maximum 
helpfulness  for  a  class. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  outlines  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention,  however,  is  in  a  chapter 
that  is  too  brief  to  be  used  for  anything  except  the 
pertinent  suggestions  it  contains,  and  so  I  shall  risk 
repeating  here.  I  refer  to  the  first  chapter  in  the 
new  History  of  the  United  States  by  Beard  and 
Beard.  It  deals  with  the  important  fact  that  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Europeans  came 
to  America  in  large  numbers  and  established  new 
homes  and  communitj^  life.  Much  of  the  character  of 
the  subsequent  development  of  American  institutions 
was  largely  determined  in  this  period  when  these 
migrations  were  taking  place.  Therefore  there  are 
numerous  inquiries  that  may  serve  as  suitable  topics 
for  class  exercises  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

From  this  wealth  of  material,  the  authors  of  this 


book  suggest  three  that  canot  fail  to  prove  helpful  if 
studied  under  the  direction  of  sympathetic  teachers: 
(1)  What  were  the  agencies  that  undertook  the  task 
of  colonization,  as  trading  companies,  religious  con- 
gregations, etc.  (2)  What  peoples  came  to  America, 
as  the  English,  German,  French,  and;  (3)  By  what 
methods  did  they  come,  as  indentured  servants,  pay- 
ing their  own  way,  being  transported  as  prisoners, 
and  the  like.  Some  such  outline  as  this,  if  elaborated, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  a  vivid  impression  of  the  very 
practical  difficulties  involved  in  the  settlement  of  our 
country  and  of  the  necessary  character  of  the  social 
life  in  the  communities  that  resulted. 

Next  month  we  shall  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
single  lesson  plan. 


"EDUCATION   FOR   DEMOCRACY"    COMMENDED   FOR 

READING    CIRCLE    STUDY 
By  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Raleigh 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State  should  be  called  to  a  book  which  is  being 
widely  used  in  other  states,  not  only  as  a  text  book  in 
teachers'  reading  circles,  but  also  in  classes  in  Edu- 
cation in  institutions.  I  refer  to  "Education  for  De- 
mocracy", by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

As  the  reading  circle  work  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted now,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  superintendents 
to  select  "Education  for  Democracy"  as  the  text 
to  be  used  by  the  teachers.  I  believe  it  would  be 
highly  profitable  for  the  teachers  to  study  this  book. 
I  am  sure  that  all  high  school  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents  would  find  Dr. 
Brooks's  discussion  helpful  in  a  practical  sort  of  way 
and  vitally  stimulating  and  inspirational. 

The  subjects  which  are  now  in  the  minds  of  school 
people,  the  subjects  being  discussed  as  plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  development  of  education  in  our  State 
and  Nation,  are  discussed  in  "Education  for  Democ- 
racy". I  commend  this  book  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  school  people  of  the  State.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Rand  McNally  Company,  Chicago. 


WHEN    CHANGING   YOUR   ADDRESS 

When  subscribers  are  changing  their  post-office 
address,  it  is  desired  by  the  publisher  that  both  old 
and  new  addresses  be  given  in  the  letter  requesting 
the  change.  The  subscriber  should  also  let  the  pub- 
lisher know  with  what  issue  the  change  should  be- 
gin.    The  following  will  suggest  a  suitable  foi-m : 

"Please  change  my  address  from    tu 

,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of .  " 

To  this  the  name  of  the  subscriber  should  be 
signed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  form  as 
it  appears  on  the  subscription  label. 


A  feature  of  every  annual  conference  of  Wake 
county's  educational  workers  is  the  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  betterment  associations.  The  report 
this  year,  as  usual,  was  published  in  the  daily  press 
and  is  a  fine  commentary  upo  nthe  wide-awake  spirit 
of  the  associations. 
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TEACHING  POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES 

By  Susan  FiiJghum,  State  Department  of  Education 


Daily,  little  children  come  to  us  who  soon  will 
be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  What  are  we 
giving  them  to  C'arr_y  through  the  coming  years?  It 
must  be  something  which  will  outweigh  and  outlast 
the  world's  material  gifts.  Has  each  child  found  in 
his  heart  the  response  to  some  beautiful  poem;  have 
we  set  singing  in  his  mind  some  song  which  will  im- 
part tone  to  his  spiritual  life  through  the  years  ?  Will 
the  music  of  Rossetti,  Stevenson,  Ingelow,  and  Words- 
worth outsing  all  baser  and  cruder  songs?  So  much 
we  must  seek  to  do  for  each  child ;  but  who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  some  little  one  whose  ear  has  heard  this  price- 
less music  will  in  return  sing  to  the  world  a  new  song. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  MEMORIZING  POEMS 

It^is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  the  mem- 
orizing of  poems  means  learning  by  heart — not  by 
rote,  as  a  task,  but  by  heart,  as  a  pleasure.  Our  poems 
should  be  carefully  selected,  some  whimsical,  some 
humorous,  others  serious ;  but,  above  all  sound  high  the 
note  of  joy  and  gladness.  We  can  perform  no  worth- 
ier service  for  the  child  than  to  give  him  these  poems 
for  his  own.  We  want  to  make  the  first  impressions 
rich  and  pleasing  enough  for  the  child  to  come  again 
to  this  golden  fountain. 

Learning  by  heart  implies  three  things : 

(1)  A  vivid  seeing  of  the  poet's  pictures. 

(2)  Through  the  seeing,  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

(3)  Fixing  the  pictures  in  the  memory  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  author. 

Too  often,  alas!  we  think  our  duty  done  when  we 
have  required  our  pupils  to  memorize  the  words  of  a 
poem,  never  seeking  to  have  the  children  see  vividly 
the  poet's  pictures,  and  enter  into  his  feelings.  Love 
of  the  beautiful  comes  not  to  our  pupils  in  this  way. 
To  make  your  pupils  love  a  poem,  you  must  love  it 
yourself,  you  must  understand  its  meaning  and  catch 
its  spirit.  This  means  that  you  will  study  each  selec- 
tion in  order  to  give  its  true  interpretation.  In  mem- 
orizing poems,  the  chief  points  to  be  remembered  by 
teachers  and  pupils  are  clearness,  slowness,  and  sim- 
plicity. 

SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  A  POEM 

I.  Preparatwn — (1)  Give  the  subject  of  the  poem 
to  be  taught.  Talk  about  the  poem  just  enough  to  let 
your  pupils  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  and  beau- 
ty, or  perhaps  the  fun,  soon  to  be  unfolded. 

(2)  Past  experiences  may  now  be  recalled.  Per- 
haps some  child  has  had  an  experience  which  will  help 
him  to  understand  the  poem.  Just  a  little  conver- 
sation at  this  point,  that  your  pupils  may  enter  more 
fully  into  the  poet's  thoughts  and  feelings  when  the 
poem  is  read. 

II.  Presentation  of  the  Whole. — -The  teacher  reads 
or  recites  the  whole  poem  to  the  class  with  no  inter- 
ruptions. Here  the  first  impression  is  given.  To 
make  this  impression  lasting  the  teacher's  rendering 
should  be  strong,  unified,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  poem.     The  children  are  to  enjoy  it,  to  feel  the 


beauty  of  its  thought  and  rhythm. 

III.  The  Parts. — The  child  has  received  his  impres- 
sion of  the  whole ;  now  he  is  ready  for  mastery  of  the 
thought  in  the  poem.  The  verses  are  to  be  analyzed. 
The  teacher  asks  questions  which  will  clear  up  the 
meaning  and  make  the  children  see  vividly  the  poet's 
pictures.  At  times  she  will  offer  explanations  which 
are  needed  for  a  real  understanding  of  the  situations 
portrayed.  Sufficient  analysis  must  be  given  to  make  . 
the  main  thought  clear,  but  beware  of  too  much  detail ; 
the  true  appeal  of  the  poem  must  be  through  the 
beauty  of  its  language,  and  the  charm  of  its  music. 

Following  the  analysis,  the  children  may  tell  what 
part  of  the  poem  the.y  like  best;  they  may  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  characters,  or  perhaps  with  closed  eyes 
and  heads  upon  their  desks,  they  will  listen  as  the 
teacher  once  more  recites  the  entire  poem.  Then  they 
tell  her  what  pictures  they  saw! 

I  would  suggest  that  you  leave  the  poem  now 
to  work  its  influence,  all  iTnconsciously.  upon  your 
pupils. 

IV.  Memorizing  the  New  Whole. — Tomorrow  suggest 
that  we  learn  b.v  heart  what  yesterday  gave  us  so  much 
pleasure.  Here  begins  the  work  of  fixing  the  pic- 
tures in  each  child's  memory  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  author.  We  may  take  each  verse,  talk  about  its 
picture  and  repeat  the  exact  words.  Ask  questions 
\vhich  may  be  answered  by  a  line  or  by  two  or  three 
lines  of  the  poem.  If  a  picture  illustrating  the 
thought  of  the  poem  is  held  before  the  class  as  they 
memorize,  it  makes  more  vivid  the  mental  images 
formed.  Memory  work  follows  rapidly  this  under- 
standing of  the  poet's  meaning.  A  few  minutes  daily, 
devoted  to  this  work  soon  puts  each  child  in  pos- 
session of  the  poem.  Every  pupil  is -to  know  the  poem, 
and  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  reciting  it.  We 
may  have  a  concert  rectitation  by  the  grade,  but  .our 
real  task  is  to  see  that  each  child  understands,  feels, 
and  can  repeat  the  poem  correctly. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  specific  aim  for  the 
work.  The  child's  desire  to  share  with  others  is  a 
powerful  motive.  Suggest  that  he  may  recite  the 
poem  to  another  class,  or  to  the  superintendent,  or 
perhaps  he  plans  to  give  pleasure  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  thus  he  puts  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make 
the  poem  his  own. 

Friday  afternoon  exercises  furnish  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  poems  learned  by  the  children.  In- 
vite the  parents  and  let  them  see  the  joy  which  is 
manifested.  In  this  way  a  delightful  schoolroom  at- 
mosphere is  created.  Teachers  should  throw  away 
the  valueless,  so-called  Friday  afternoon  poems  and 
speeches  and  look  to  the  real  masters  of  song  for  their 
entertainments.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material. 
See  that  at  least  eight  poems  of  real  value  are  the  pos- 
sessions of  each  of  your  boys  and  girls  by  the  close 
of  a  term  of  nine  months. 

POEMS    FOR    THE    FIRST    GRADE 

The  children  should  become  familiar  with  a  large 
number  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  for  they  are  truly 
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the  deliglit  of  cliikUiood.     In  addition  the  fulluwiiig' 
poems  *are  suggested  for  memorizing  in  the  first  grade. 

WHOLE  DUTY  OF   CHILDREN 
Robert  Louis  Stevejison 
A  I'hilil  should  always  say  what's  true, 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken   to, 
Anil   behave  mannerly   at   table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 


THE   COW 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

1  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  htr  might, 

To  eat  with  apple-tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 
All  ill  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The   pleasant   light   of  day; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass,  . 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And   eats  the   meadow   flowers. 


SLEEP,    BABY,    SLEEP 
(Lullaby) 

Sleep,    baby,    sloep! 
Thy  Father  is  watching  his  sheep; 
Thy   mother  is  shaking   the   dreamland   tree 
And  down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee; 

Sleep,    baby,   sle^ep! 

Sleep,    baby,   sleep! 
The  large  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  1  guess; 
And  the  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,    baby,    sleep! 


TIME  TO  RISE 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 

Hopped  upon  the'  window-sill. 

Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said: 

"  Ain  "t  you    'shamed,  you  sleepy-head?" 


WHY  DO  BELLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  RING? 
Eugene  Field 

Why  do   bells  for  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little   children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star,  • 

Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar 
Gently  moved,  until  its  light 
Made  a  mangeT's  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay, 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
"This  is  Christ  the  holy  Child.' 

Therefore   bells  for   Christmas   ring, 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 


RAIN 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 
It  falls  on   field  and  tree. 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And   on   the  ships  at  sea. 


THE  SWING 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

How  do  you   like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

ITp  in   the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,   T   do  think   it  the   pleasantest   thing 

Ever   a   child   can    do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall. 

Till  I   can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over    the    countrj'side — 

Till   I   look   down   on   the   garden   green, 
Down   on   the   roof  so   brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 
Up  in  the  air  and  down! 


BOATS   SAIL  ON   THE   RIVERS 
Christina  Rosetti 
Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 
But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier   far   than   these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers, 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 
But    the   bow   that    bridges   heaven, 
And  overtops  the  trees. 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky 

Is  prettier  far  than   these. 


THE   WIND 
Robert  tiouis  Stevenson 

I   saw   you  toss  the   kites  on   high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass. 
Like   ladies'   skirts   across   the  grass- 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did. 
But   always  you   yourself   you   hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I   could   not  see   yourself  at   all — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

O  you,  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 


DAISIES 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
1   see   the   stars   shine   overhead ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That   dot    the   meadows   of   the    night. 

And  often  while  I  'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the   moon  will  go.     . 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair. 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise. 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She  's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 


The  publisher  congratulates  Pallston  high  school 
u])oii  a  hundred  per  cent  subscription  li.st  for  North 
C.\ROLiN.\  Education  sent  in  by  Mr.  Harold  P.  Krauss, 
principal.  It  is  a  worthy  goal  for  any  school  to  set; 
it  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one  to  attain. 


Remember  that  you  can  send  North    Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  your  subscription  for: 

The  Normal  Instructor $2.00 

Primary  Education    $2.00 

Popular  Educator    $2.00 

Journal  of  Educational  Methods '.  .$3.00 

National  School  Digest $3.00 

American  School  Board  Journal $3.00 

Journal  of  Education  (weekly)    $3.00 
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North      Carolina      Education  ^^'^'-'ol  ^'"^"ces  are  wisely  kept  and  properly  .expend- 
ed.     A  superintendent  who  is  loose  in  handling  pub- 
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This  IS  also  Armistice  Day.     superintendents  should 

instruct  the  teachers  to  begin  early  in  the  selection 

PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH         ■  ^^   ^-^le  proper   material.     The    State   Department   or 

Of  course  you  will  attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  Education  is  now  publishing  a  bulletin  which  will  ' 

Why?     Because  you  are  a  progressive  teacher.  ready  for  use  early  in  October. 


How  many,  teachers  know  what  is  good  school  gov- 
ernment— not  autocratic  goveriuent,  but  good  Ameri- 
can government  ? 


High  school  teachers  should  study  government 
and  give  their  pupils  an  opportunity  to  know  what  Is 
good  government. 


The  trouble  of  many  teachers  is  they  become  too 
mechanical  and  formal.  This  can  be  avoided  by  tak- 
ing on  some  new  life  each  year.  The  professional 
work  should  seek  to  give  new  life. 


Pamlico  County  expects  to  enroll  300  high  school 
pupils  this  year.  Eight  years  ago  there  were  only  II 
high  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  entire  county.  This 
is  the  effect  of  good  consolidation. 


TOWN  AND   COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  recent  conference  on  town  and  county  ad- 
ministration held  at  Chapel  Hill,  September  19-21,  was 
a  great  success.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  in  a  letter  to 
the  authorities  says : 

"The  greatest  piiblie  sprvice  toda,y  is  devotion  to  the 
upbuilding  of  our  cominunitv  institutions,  our  town  govern- 
ments, our  town  and  county  improvements,  our  schools,  and 
all  that  multitude  of  voluntee'r  institutions  in  promotion  of 
education,  recreation,  and  commerce." 

The  awakening  in  the  State  to  the  needs  of  better 
understanding  of  democratic  government  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs.  All  school  people  should  coop- 
erate in  every  way  possible.  Moreover,  they  should 
incorporate  in  their  professional  courses  a  study  of 
local  self  government.  It  is  the  greatest  need  toda,y 
in  our  educational  program.  E.  C.  B. 


The  schools  have  opened  well.  There  have  been 
fewer  changes  among  the  teachers  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  communities 
wall  act  wisel.y  and  keep  the  teachers  from  year  to 
year,  their  schools  will  improve  from  j^ear  to  year. 


Through  an  error  that  is  regretted,  Mr.  J.  0.  Bow- 
man was  listed  in  last  month's  changes  among  super- 
intendents as  succeeding  Mr.  J.  E.  Redfern  at  Mt. 
Olive.  There  has  been  no  change  at  Mt.  Olive.  Supt. 
Redfern  is  still  in  charge  and  is  busy  with  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  progress  and  enlargement. 


Superintendents  and  principals  should  read  the 
article  "County  Government  and  Public  Education", 
appearing  elsewhere.     They     should     see     that     the 


BIBLE   STUDY  IN  THE   COMMUNITY 

The  September  number  carried  the  story  of  how 

the   Durham   and  Kinston   schools  were  cooperating 

with  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  having  the 

students  taught  the  Bible.     Since  that  has  appeared 

Mr.  W.  D.  Barbee,  Superintendent  of  the  Seaboard 

Schools,  writes : 

"We  have  adopted  tho  course  of  Bible  study  this  year 
and  exactly  one-third  of  all  the  high  school  pupils  are  taking 
the  work.  Many  other  students  wanted  to  register  for  the 
course  but  could  not  make  the  schedule  work.  I  have  never 
begun  anything  in  this  community  that  has  aroused  so  much 
interest  and  valuable  comment.  I  have  had  many  towns- 
people petition  for  the  course  and  had  to  deny  them.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  be  a  beginning  of  extended  Bible  study 
in  the  entire  community.  I  shall  give  one  unit  credit  for 
four  year's  work." 

The  schools  by  cooperating  with  the  churches  can 
encourage  religious  training  and  give  the  pupils  a 
finer  understanding  of  the  Bible.  E.  C.  B. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  YOUNG  TEACHERS 

Young  teachers  sometiiiu's  make  serious  mistakes 
by  not  having  proper  respect  for  the  customs  of  the 
people  whom  they  wish  to  serve.  'Some  young  teach- 
ers are  so  provincial  minded  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  the  conduct  in  one  community,  wliich  passes  un- 
noticed, might  be  intolerable  in  another  community. 
Many  teachers  have  failed  at  first  because  tliey  have 
not  understood  this  fact  and  a  trail  of  gossip  has  been 
started  of  sufficient  intensity  to  nullify  any  good  that 
the  teacher  might  accomplish  in  the  community.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  conduct  of  a  teacher 
is  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  community. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  cannot  always  choose  her  own 
standards.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  community  standards  first  and  those  who  ignore 
the  plain  customs  of  one  community  may  find  to  their 
sorrow  that  they  have  wrecked  tlieir  influence  for  good 
and  there  can  be  only  oiu-  thing  left  to  do — resign  o>- 
bear  the  burden  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  speak  of  Sociology  as  an  imi)ortant  subject  to 
be  studied  by  all  teachers.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  study 
all  the  books  on  Sociology,  then  fail  to  understand  the 
social  mind  of  the  community  which  the  teacher  ha;? 
come  to  serve.  B.  C.  B. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE   NORTH   CAROLINA   SAFETY 
LEAGUE 

The  program  for  the  North  Carolina  Safety  League, 
issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Insurance  Oepart- 
ment,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  tlib 
State.  The  material  will  be  of  very  great  help  to 
teachers.  It  is  arranged  to  provide  topics  for  each 
month  beginning  with  September  and  each  teacher 
should  devote  at  least  twenty  minutes  at  the  Assembly 
period  each  week  to  a  discussion  of  the  topics  outlined 
in  this  bulletin. 

We  are,  as  a  rule,  too  careless  in  protecting  not 
only  our  own  property  but  that  of  our  neighbors  and 
of  the  public.  How  can  we  stop  the  forest  fires?  How 
can  we  make  the  home  more  conscious  of  the  need  o^ 
fire  protection?  How  can  we  cause  the  young  people 
to  be  conscious  of  the  appalling  number  of  deaths 
through  automobile  accidents?  How  can  we  interest 
the  community  in  cleaning  up  back  j^ards  and  unkept 
places?  To  what  extent  will  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions affect  citizenship? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  this  bulletin 
seeks  to  answer  by  giving  the  teacher  topics  for  open- 
ing exercises.  Moreover,  it  provides  simple  games  and 
plays  for  the  young  people. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  may  do  much  good  by 
organizing  Safety  Leagues  and  impi-essing  many  of 
these  principles  not  only  on  the  children  but  on  the 
parents.  E*.  C.  B. 


CELEBRATE  ARMISTICE  DAY  AS  NORTH  CAROLINA 

DAY 

Tlie  Sujierintendenl  of  Public  Instruction  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  set  apart  one  <lay  in  eacii  year  to  be 
known  as  North  Carolina  Day,  and  to  publish  suitablb 
material  for  use  in  the  pi-oper  observance  of  this  day 
in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

November  lltli,  or  Armistice  Day,  is  accordingly 
set  apart  to  be  observed  l)y  the  schools  of  the  State  as 
North  Carolina  Day.  It  is  fitting  that  the  .schools 
should  observe  this  day.  Teachers  and  pupils  should 
study  what  our  heroic  and  jiati'iotic  citizens  did  dur- 
ing that  memoriable  crisis  when  our  lives  were  in  dan-  . 
ger  and  our  liberties  were  at  stake. 

November  11th  is  both  a  State  and  National  iiol»- 
day.  It  is  set  ajiai'l  ;iiid  should  he  devoted  to  a  coiu- 
memoration  of  the  deeds  of  t)ur  soldiers  and  all  other 
patriotic  citizens,  who  by  their  work,  courage  and 
thrift,  saved  the  world  from  a  greater  catastrophe 
even  than  war. 

This  bulletin,  therefore,  has  been  prepared  in  or- 
der to  give  the  teacher  a  wide  range  of  material  front 
whicli  to  make  selections  for  the  Armistice  Day  pro- 
gram and  to  give  tlie  pupils  a  simple  historic  back- 
ground for  the  proper  celebration  of  this  day.  The 
valuable  historic  material  incorporated  herein  should 
be  used  in  classroom  lessons,  especially  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  civics  and  language.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  up  their  own  readings  from  a. 
study  of  the  texts  and  from  other  sources.  Our  coun- 
try's honor-roll  should  be  worked  up  from  the  list  ot 
citations  published  herein  and  also  from  local  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  dead.  The  local  post 
of  the  American  Legion,  if  there  is  one,  could  heip 
prepare  this  list,  in  this  way  the  real  meaning  of 
North  Carolina's  part  in  the  World  War  may  be 
brought  to  our  boys  and  gii'ls. 

Teachers  should  tell  the  story  of  how  all  the  people 
cooperated  to  destroy  the  forces  of  evil  and  to  make 
this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  They  should 
be  taught  to  honor  all  patriotic  citizens  and  should  be 
led  to  see  that  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace  he  or  she  may  be  a  soldier  of  liberty  who  fights 
the  common  enemies  of  our  country.  What  are  oui- 
common  enemies?  Not  only  hostile  foreigners,  but 
sloth,  cowardice,  ignorance  and  disease,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  fight  them  with  work,  courage,  thrift  and  in- 
telligence. 

If  the  short  term  schools  in  some  counties  have  not 
opened  by  November  11th,  a  day  should  be  set  apart 
either  in  November  or  December  for  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  North  Carolina  Day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  B.  House,  the  Collector 
of  War  Records  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  the  preparation 
of  this  bulletin.  E.  C.  B. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  BONSER'S  "ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM" 

By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  State  Department  of  Education 


Because  of  the  fact  that  this  book  is  general  in 
nature  and  because  of  the  amount  of  material  in  it.  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  class  to  adequately  cover 
'the  text  in  five  or  six  meetings.  For  this  reason,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  book  be  divided  into  about 
five  units  or  lessons,  as  follows : 

Lesson.  I — Pages  1-88.  Chapters  I  to  V.  Topic : 
The  Curriculum  in  Terms  of  Life  Purposes. 

Lesson  XL— Pages  89-131.  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 
Topic:  The  Project  Method  and  the  illustration  of 
two  types  of  project  organization. 

Lesson  III.— Pages  133-207.  Chapters  VIII  and 
IX.  Topic :  How  the  Aims  of  Life  are  Promoted  by 
the  Respective  Kinds  of  Subject  Matter. — The  Prac- 
tical Arts. 

Lessons  IV  and  V. — The  remainder  of  the  book 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter  deals  with  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Since 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  all  this  material  in 
class  work,  it  is  suggested  that  the  subjects  which  seem 
to  be  relatively  of  most  value  to  a  particular  class  be 
selected  for  studj'  in  class  and  the  remainder  be  left 
for  the  independent  study  of  individuals. 


OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I 
I'he  Purpose  and  Content  of  the  Curriculum 

CHAPTER    I 

Show  concretely  how  the  curriculum  should  not 
only  include  the  material  useful  in  carrying  on  life 
activities  but  that  it  should  be  presented  in  schools 
in  such  a  way  as  will  be  useful  and  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  life  outside  of  school. 

What  is  the  two  fold  source  of  the  curriculum? 

In  what  respect  is  the  curriculum  relatively  fixed 
and  permanent?  In  what  respect  may  we  say  it  is 
in  a  state  of  change?  Why  should  the  making  of  the 
curriculum  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  ? 

Show  'How  the  curriculum  should  be  a  reflection 
of  life  purposes. 

What  is- the  basis  for  judging  the  worth  of: 

a.  Pacts  and  principles  taught  in  nature  study 
and  geograph}^ 

b.  History  study. 

c.  The  values  in  literature. 

By  what  four  standards  may  we  measure  the  edu- 
cational value  of  experiences  and  activities  ? 

What  needs  did  the  war  reveal? 

Should  material  be  presented  for  which  the  child 
has  no  present  need? 

Explain  the  two  common  errors  in  curricu^la? 

Show  how  the  curriculum  should  reflect  all  the 
aims  of  life  and  education. 

CHAPTER    H 

Explain  the  factors  which  control  .conduct  and 
their  relationship  to  educational  objectives. 

Show  why  a  knowledge  of  child  psychology  is  es- 
sential. 

Discuss  the  native  impulses  or  tendencies  which 
may  be  used  effectively  for  educational  purposes. 


CHAPTER    III 

Discuss  the  four  forms  of  activities  in  which  peo- 
ple are  engaged.    " 

Show  how  the  work  of  the  tool  subjects  may  be 
motivated. 

How  may  the  work  of  the  school  help  in  solving 
the  problems  of  vocational  guida-nce  for  each  pupil? 

CHAPTER   IV 

Three  general  periods  of  education  and  how  each 
may  further  life  purposes.  , 

1.  The  Elementary  School. 

2.  The  Secondary  School. 

a.  Junior  High  School. 

b.  Senior  High  School. 

3.  The  Higher  Schools. 

Curriculum  of  Elementary  School  made  up  of  ac- 
tivities in  which  all  must  participate  that  there  may 
be  a  unified  and  stable  social  life. 

Deals  with  children  when  their  general  tendencies 
are  most  nearly  alike.     Social  purposes — same  for  all. 

Individual  differences  in  pupils  not  to  be  neg- 
lected nor  should  differences  in  local  environment. 

The  content  of  activities,  the  tools  used — as  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  etc.,  should  be  the  same  in  the 
elementary   school — everywhere. 

Basis  of  differentiation  in  work  of  secondary 
school  determined  by  differences  in  interest  in  fields 
of  human  occupations — both  vocational  and  cultural. 

Studies  taken  in  common  should  be  those  used  in 
solving  the  common  problems  of  life. 

To  what  extent  should  the  differentiation  be  made 
in  Junior  High  School?  In  Senior  High  School?  In 
the  Higher  Schools?  Bear  in  mind — that  all  school 
work  should  bear  vital  relationship  to  some  worthy 
life  purpose. 

CHAPTER    V 

Name  the  activities  fn  which  people  are  engaged  in 
life. 

Name  the  tools  common  to  all  in  carrying  on  life's 
activities. 

School  should  create  situations  in  which  a  need 
for  the  mastery  of  these  tools  is  felt.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  school  is  to  awaken  pupils  to  a  consciousness 
of  needs. 

School  subjects  should  be  mastered  in  a  way  which 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  use  these  subjects  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  life. 

Explain  the  difference  between  the  curriculum 
and  the  school  subjects. 

Explain  how  correlations  are  discovered. 

In  the  light  of  your  study  of  this  and  preceding 
chapters  give  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  defined  by  Bonser  as  it  meets  the  aims  of 
education  and  as  it  meets  the  needs  of  life. 


From  Fayetteville,  Superintendent  M.  B.  Andrews 
reports  a  hundred  per  cent  membership  (of  his  white 
teachers)  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  the  National 
Education  Association.  He  has  a  right  to  feel  proud 
of  such  a  record. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  ADEQUATE  SALARY  FOR  A 

TEACHER? 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  National 

Education   Association,   Des   Moines,    July   5,   1921) 

There  is  indubitable  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools.  This  evidence  may  be  enu- 
merated under  four  heads. 

Adequate  compensation  must  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide— 

1.  A  living  which  includes  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, laundi-y,  incidental  essentials,  medical,  dental 
and  surgical  care,  insurance,  church,  legitimate  char- 
ity expense,  and  all  desirable  facilities  for  wholesome 
recreation  and  the  promotion  of  health. 

2.  Social  and  professional  growth,  including  ex- 
penditures for  social  life^  including  association  with 
the  attractive  personalities  of  one's  community,  read- 
ing matter,  music,  art,  expense  of  educational  asso- 
ciations and  meetings,  travel  and  professional  train- 
ing in  institutions  of  learning. 

3.  For  a  high  percentage  of  all  teachers,  women 
as  well  as  men,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  the 
profession  five  years  or  more,  compensation  for  the 
support  of  members  of  the  family  or  other  dependents. 

4.  An  annual  surplus  for  investment.  A  teacher 
who  has  served  faithfull.y  and  invested  thriftily  for  a 
period  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  should  have  a 
living  income  from  investments.  The  teacher  is  en- 
titled to  a  return  for  the  investment  of  time  and  cash 
involved  in  preparation  for  professional  duties. 


SOME  THINGS  HOPED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

H.v    Dean    C.    B.    Williams,    .State    College    .Station,    R.ileigh,    N.    C. 

1.  That  in  the  future  every  farm  boy  shall  he 
taught  in  all  the  elementary  and  higli  schools  of  the 
the  country. 

2.  That  Agriculture,  in  a  vitalizing  way,  shall  be 
taught  in  al  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
State. 

3.  That  every  farmer  of  the  State  sliall  know  the 
needs  of  his  soil  and  of  the  special  kind  of  Agricul- 
ture he  is  practising,  and  shall  apply  this  knowledge 
in  securing  a  larger  and  more  economical  acreage  pro- 
duction of  crops. 

4.  That  better  seed  of  crops  planted  and  of  better 
strains  of  livestock  raised  shall  be  more  generally  used 
by  our  farmers. 

5.  That  farmers  of  the  State  shall  build  up,  year 
by  year,  the  productivity  of  their  soil  by  the  proper 
use  of  legumes  and  that  they  shall  look  upon  men  who 
abuse  their  lantls  as  men  dangerous  to  the  future 
safety  of  the  country. 

6.  To  see  every  farm  home  pc|uipped  with  conven- 
iriit  and  labor-saving  devices. 


Remember   that   you    can    send    North    C.\rolin.\ 
Education.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  your  subscription  for 

The  Normal  Instructor .$2.00 

Primary  Education    $2.00 

The  Popular  Educator   $2.00 

National  School  Digest $3.00 

Journal  of  Educational  Method   .$3.00 


State     School     News 


SCHOOL    NEWS    BRIEFS 

EUenboro  voted  a  $25,000  bond  issue 
September  10  for  a  new  school  building. 


The  high  school  in  Tarboro  ha,s  or- 
ganized i'our  literary  societies  for  the 
ensuing    year.     Two    are    for    the    boys 


and   girls,     separately,     of  the     eighth 
grade,  and  two  for  the  higher  grades. 

The  new  high  school  building  at  Gra- 
liam  is  described  as  ' '  both  beautiful  and 
convenient. ' '  The  new  building  for 
the  colored  chihlren  has  also  been  com- 
pleted   and   accepted. 


West  Hickory  has  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $60,000  for  a  new  school  building. 

The  Mothers'  Club  at  Sanford  en- 
tertained in  honor  of  the  25  teachers 
when  the  schools  opened. 

It  is  a  custom  at  Lillingtou  for  the 
business  places  to  suspenrl  business  for 
the  opening  exercises  at  their  graded 
school. 

Pasquotank  is  now  amoug  the  comi- 
ties having  a  rural  .school  supervisor. 
Miss  Addie  Whitehurst  began  her  work 
in  this  capacity  the  first  of  August. 

Every  room  in  the  Carthage  school  is 
crowded.  The  high  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  about  aOO.  Mr.  E.  K.  Han- 
cock, tlie  new  superintendent,  is  making 
a  fine  start. 


The  Dunn  schools  are  so  crowded 
that  Superintednent  W.  S.  Snipes 
has  had  to  place  four  grades  on  half 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  building 
will  be  ready  by  January,  but  the  bonds 
have  not  yet  found  a  buyer. 


North  Carolina  Reading  Circle 


BOOKS  RECENTLY  ADOPTED 


Adopted  l)y  the 
Colorado 
Arkansa.s 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Moral  Education  in  Scliool  and  Home 

By  J.  0.  Englcman 

Beading  Circles  of  the  following  States: 

Iowa  Missouri  Ohio 

Indiana  Montana  Oregon 

Kansas  New   Mexico        South   Pakota 

Michigan  No.  Dakota         Wisconsin 


V. 


Piiysicai  Training  For  the  Elementary  Schools 

GYMNASTICS,   GAMES,   AND   RYTHMIC   PLAYS 

By  Lydia  Clark 
A  complete  text  for  teacher's  use  in   all  the.  elementary  grades  providing 
directions   for   each    grade   for   at    least    fifteen   minutes   physical   exercise 
each  day  through  the  school  year. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO. 


50  BEACON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NEW  FACULTY  MEMBERS  AT  THE 

NORTH   CAROLINA   COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  Department  of  Eilucation  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women  will 
have  as  additions  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

Dr.  Eoy  C.  Holl,  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard, 
"who  has  had  experience  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  College  Professor,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Junior  High  School,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  in  Alabama,  will  be  tho  new 
principal  of  the  Training  School.  Dr. 
Holl's  training,  coupled  with  his  rich 
and  varied  experience,  makes  him  not 
only  a  valuable  man  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  foi'  Women  but  one  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  educational 
problems   of  the  State. 

Miss  Carolyn  McMuUen  of  College 
Park,  Ga.,  a  graduate  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege, formerly  supervisor  in  Farmville 
and  Harrisonburg,  Va.  State  Normals, 
has  been  secured  as  third  grade  super- 
visor. 

Miss  Fleta  Cooper,  also  a  graduate  of 
Peabody,  will  come  as  teacher  of  pri- 
mary methods  and  supervisor  of  second 
grade.  Miss  Cooper  resigned  at  Farm- 
viUe  to  accept  this  work. 

Miss  Louise  B.  Lancaster  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  a  graduate  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  has  been 
secured  as  supervisor  of  the  first  grade 
and  teacher  of  primary  methods.  She 
has  been  Rural  Supervisor  in  Virginia 
and  a  supervisor  in  the  Harrisonburg 
State  Normal   School. 


"FIRST    THINGS"    AT    LOWE'S 
GROVE 

Lowe 's  Grove  Farm  Life  School  is 
having  a  very  splendid  beginning  this 
year.  Sixty-two  high  school  pupils  were 
enrolled  the  first  two  weeks  with  sev- 
eral others  expecting  to  enter  soon.  The 
dormitories  are  full  of  boarding  stu- 
dents. The  county  board  of  education 
is  furnishing  a  motor  truck  for  trans- 
portation of  the  high  school  pupils  of  a 
neighboring  non-standard  high  school. 
The  patrons  in  this  section  appear  to 
be  ready  to  accept  Dr.  Brooks'  policy  of 
giving  equal  opportunities  to  country 
and  city  children.  The  quality  of  work 
which  this  Farm  Life  School  is  doing  to 
improve  rural  conditions  is  of  a  very 
high  standard. 

The  rapid  progress  which  is  being 
made  at  Lowe's  Grove  is  due  to  several 
reasons:  For  a  number  of  years  a  school 
paper  has  been  published  by  the  high 
school  pupils  and  supported  by  adver- 
tisements. Second,  a  community  fair  is 
always  held  and  is  attended  by  large 
areas  of  Durham,  Wake  and  Chatham 
Counties.  Third,  the  cooperation  of  the 
patrons  is  one  hundred  per  cent.  We 
have  no  knockers.  And  fourth  a  perma- 
nent corps  of  teachers  has  been  main- 
,  tained.  Two  of  our  teachers.  Misses 
Lelia  Moring  and  Corrinna  Herndon, 
have  been  with  the  school  eleven  and 
twelve  years.  They  hold  life  certifi- 
cates of  the  highest  class. 

Many  of  the  permanent  teachers  will 
remember  Lowe's  Grove  as  the  first  in 
this  section  to  establish  a  Farm  Life 
School;  the  first  in  the  state  to  organ- 
ize a  Credit  Union ;  and  the  first  to  be- 
come   an    incorporated    community. 

J.   H.   T. 


DOUBLE  AWARDS  IN  PENMANSHIP 

From  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  at  Greensboro,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  item  about  penman- 
ship work  in  its  recent  summer  school: 

"Practically  every  student  enrolled  in 
Palmer  writing  in  the  summer  session  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
secured  two  awards  for  superior  work 
from  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.  Ten  of 
these  won  the  final  teachers'  certifi- 
cates in  Palmer  writing.  This  is  the 
best  record  yet  made  in  the  State  by 
any  class  in  this  subject.  Miss  Florine 
Carothers,  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
the  Winstou-Salem  Schools,  was  the  in- 
structor in  this  course." 


King's  Business  CoUege  Changes  Hands 

After  twenty  years  of  successful  ad- 
ministration in  which  time  he  built  up 
institutions  of  strength  in  Ealefgh  and 
Charlotte,  J.  H.  King  has  sold  out  hib 
interests  in  King 's  Business  College  in 
Raleigh  and  Charlotte  to  E.  L.  Layfield, 
who  since  December  1,  has  beeii  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

For  eleven  years  prior  to  December  1. 
Mr.  Layfield  was  vice  president  an« 
general  manager  of  the  Massey  Busi- 
ness College  of  Hichmond,  Va.  Since 
that  date,  he  has  been  associated  witn 
the  King's  Business  College  here. 

The  institutions  which  Mr.  LayfielC! 
takes  over,  have  been  built  up   during 


Economy  Practice  Exercises 
in  Arithmetic 

By  J.  W.  Studebaker,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

LOW  COST  PER  PUPIL  PER  YEAR 

SET  B-ONE  for  City  Schools. 

Fifty  exercises,  '.liO  cards  (fifty  pupils'  folders,  one  Teacher's  Man- 
ual  and   one   Teacher's   Record   Sheet  Included.)  .$18.00* 

SET  B-TWO  for  Rural  Schools. 

Fifty   exercises,    2:10    cards    (eighteen    pupils'    folders,   one   Teacher's 
Jlaiiual   an.l   one   Teacher's   Record    Sheet   included.)  .$7..50 

SET  B-THREE   for  smaller  Rural   Schools. 

Fifty  exercises,  100  cards   (nine  pupils'  folders,  one  Teacher's  Man- 
ual and  one  Teacher's  Record  Sheet  included.)  $3.50 

'"Subject   to   our  regular   i:|uantity   discount. 

The  STUDEBAKER  PRACTICE  EXERCISES  are  used 
widely,  cnupling,  as  they  do,  work  with  play  in  orderly  drill  of 
the  four  fniidameiital  processes. 

SCOTT.  FORESMAX    AND  COMPANY 

PutUshers  of  the    "ELSON  BEADERS" 
623-33  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


OFFICIAL  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

CLAIMS   are   one   thing — proof   is    another.      Here    are   facts   that   prove    to    anyone 
that    the    greatest    percentage    of    successful    shorthand    writers    use    the    system 
of  proven  sneoess. 
According  to  the  Eoster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand  Association  for  1920- 
1921  the  percentage  of  Pitmanic  writers  in  court  reporting  is  91.4  and  the  remaining 
percentage  8.6  is  divided  up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See   the   latest   roster  of  the   NatioDal    Shorthand   Reporters'    Association    as   published 
in   its    '  'proceedings' '    for   1920.) 

The  poorly  equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level  of  their  attainments,  and  so 
it  is  witti  shorthand  writers  and  shorthand  systems.  The  writer  who  chooses  a  poor 
system  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  for  Success. 

Young  people  starting  in  business  today  must  be  equipped  with  the  best  tools.  In 
ISAA-C  PITMAN  SHORTHAND  we  have  a  case  of  the  best  being  the  easiest  to 
acquire.      This  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAJSr  &  SONS.  PubUshers 

2  WEST   45th   STREET 


NEW  YORK 


October,  1921] 
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the  last  twenty  years  during  the  last 
half  of  which  time  Raleigh  and  Char- 
lotte colleges  have  averaged  1,000  stu- 
dents during  the  year.  The  graduates 
have  gone  out  into  all  parts  of  this  and 
otiicr  States  and  are  holding  important 
positions  in  tlie  t'oniniercial  and  iiidus* 
trial  world. 


AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

The  fuUuwiiig  Xortli  Carolina  traili- 
ers '  associations  are  affilir.ted  with  the 
National   Education   Association: 

North  Carolina  Teachers '  Assembly, 
R.  H.  Latham,  President,  Winston- 
Salem;  A.  T.  Allen,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer,   Raleigh. 

Durham  City  Teacliers!  Association, 
Quinton  Holtoii,  Acting  Secretary. 


AFTER 

VACATION 

WHAT? 

Have  j^ou 

located? 

Does  the  outlook 
please  pou? 

Would  ^ou  like 
to  change? 


Perhaps  we  could  help  you.  Wp 
have  calls  from  all  over  tho 
United  States  for  gooil  Superin- 
tendents, Principals  and  Teachers. 
Our   service'  is  free. 


Write  Us! 

Southern  School-Book 
Depository,  Inc. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Klon   ('ollegc   Faculty,   W.    A,    llariicr. 
President. 

Salisbury  Citj'  Teachers'  Association, 
Carrie  M.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Warren  County  Local  113,  J.  E.  Allen, 
Comity    Superintendent. 


Washington  Local  Branch  6.5,  Mrs.  E. 
T.   Campjbell,  Secretary. 

New  Hanover  County  Teachers '  Asso- 
ciation, Julia  H.  Hill,  Secretary. 

Winston-Saleni    City    Teachers'    Asso- 
ciation, Anna  Lula  Dobson,  Secretary. 


i.ippiivc  ( )TT's  ki:ai)i:rs 

"Stiumlate  the  youtliful  spirit  in  cliildren  and  preserve  it  in  the  adult." 

STANDARD    LITERATURE  ACCUMULATIVE    VOCABULARY 

CONVER.SATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT  FASCINATING    STORIES 

PURE   MORALS   AND    IDEALS  CHOICE    ILLUSTRATIONS 

GLARE-PROOF   PAPER  LEGIBLE    TYPE  DURABLY   BOUND 


%. 


LIPPINCOTTS 
THIRD  READER 

By 
HOMER  P  irwiS 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
"#/WVf  ^^uRCrSTlKsiASb  MUM 

,V'»?  **-  —  ------t*'*j*f*,.t 


These  readers  energize  the  world-old  effort 
to  porpetuiite  the  play-day  side  of  life; 
niid  at  the  same  time,  present  all  the  desir- 
able features  of  a  we-ll-grailed  ami  progres- 
si\'e  course  in  reading. 

In  the  sek'<tiuns  used  and  tlie  carefully  chosen 
illustriUions  as  well,  there  is  practically  every 
])liase  of  noble  and  desirable  manly  and  womanly 
character,  so  presented  as  to  inspire  like  .quali- 
ties in  the  reader.  Tlie  cliild  n-ads  the  fanci- 
ful stories  in  Lippincott  Readers  with,  avidity 
and  naturally  increases  his  vocabulary,  not  wish- 
ing to  miss  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  whicli 
he   injiy    lose    the    line   of  interest. 

THE  ENTIRE  SERIES  IS  ON  THE 
AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOK  LIST  AND 
AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


J.  H.  I.Il^PINCOTT  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PHILADELPHIA 


Make  Arithmetic  Not  Only  a  Spirited  Game 
But  a  Great  Helper  in  One's  Life  Work 

THE  THORNDIKE  ARITHMETICS 

Ihi  Edwm-d  Lee  Thorndike,  Teachers  College,  ('ohimhia  Vniversitij 
Tliese  l)(i(ik8  for  the  grades  represent  the  best  in  experiment 
and  praetiL-e.  Built  upon  what  the  interests,  experiences,  and 
powers  of  the  child  demand,  they  get  directly  at  ground  facts,  stimii- 
lalc  initiative,  and  teach  clear  thinking. 


Book  I,  Gr.  3-4 


Book  II,  Gr.  .5-6 


Book  III,  Gr.  7-8 


The  Thorndike  Exercises  in  Arithmetic 

Prepared  to  sui)plement  the  work  of  any  standard  textbook 
and  oral  drill,  these  exercises  eliminate  eyestrain  and  save  time. 
They  are  ]inblished  in  two  series 


Pnpils'  Edition 


Teachers'   Edition 


THE  NEW  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

A  book  for  teachers  and  normal  school  students.  It  is  up-to-the- 
minute  in  content,  reasonable,  practical  as  are  all  the  Thorndike 
books.  It  deals  with  modern  problems  and  solves  them  by  modern 
melhoils,   eliminates  useless  difficulties. 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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DAVIDSON   INSTALLS  WIRELESS 

STATION 

(By   Collegiate   Press   Association) 

Davidson,  N.  C. — The  Davidsou  stu- 
dent body  voted  this  weet  to  tax  each 
member  25  cents  foi'  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablisliiug  a  modern  wireless  statiou  at 
DavidSQU.  It  will  now  be  possible  for 
■  the  students  to  get  detailed  reports  of 
the  football  games  and  otlier  news  of 
interest.  The  equipment  has  already 
been  received  and  the  station  is  being 
erected.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
receiver  for  both  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, capable  of  "tuning  in"  with  the 
most  powerful  stations.  The  transmit- 
ter is  i/o  K.  W.  The  antinna  will  be 
erected  from  the  flag  pole  to  Shearer 
Hall.  The  press  will  be  received  from 
Arlington  and  reports  from  other  sta 
tions  at  othe>r  colleges.  The  office 
hgurs  for  receiving  communications 
from  colleges  will  be  9  to  10  P.  M.  The' 
call  letters  have  not  yet  been  received 
and  until  they  have  been  assigncil  tlie 
call    will   be    ' '  Davidson  ' '. 

The  college  is  fortunate  in  having  an 
experienced  operator  in  the  "person  of 
B.  L.  Team  of  Canada,  to  take  charge 
of  its  new  station.  The  station  is'  a 
new  thing  at  Davidson  and  it  is  hoped 
that  other  colleges  will  cooperate'  to 
make  it  a  great  success. 


With  our  Advertisers 

Webster's  new  International  Diction- 
ary has  been  adopted  as  autliority  in  the 
Government   Printing   Office. 

The  W.  M.  Welch  Manufacturing 
Company    (see   full   page   advertisement 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
623  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Publishers  of 

THE  ALDINE  GROUP  OF  TEXT  BOOKS 

On    Reading,    Spelling,    and    Language 

The  Language  of  America 

Lessons   in   Elementary   English   for 
Adults 

By    CAROLINE   E,    MYEES 
and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.D. 

Head    Departmeut    of    Psychology, 
Cleveland    School  'of   Education. 

By  the  Same  Authors  for  Early  Pub- 
lication 

THE  MYERS 
MENTAL  MEASURE 

A   GROUP    INTELLIGENCE    TEST 

and   an  Examiner's  Manual   entitled 
MEASURING    MINDS 


on  last  page  of  cover)  is  represented 
by  Mr.  I'rank  H.  Curtiss,  Ealeigh,  N.  C, 
who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  catalogues, 
consultations,  or  prices  on  request. 

"A  Hundred  Ways  to  Eaise  Money" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive booklet  whicli  is  sent  free  lo 
readers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
who  mention  the  Meissner  Piano  ad- 
vertisement in  tills  issue  when  they 
write  for  it. 

A  splendid  new  catalogue  (made  in 
Raleigh)  or  "Manual  of  School  Equip- 
ment ■ '  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Southern  School  Supply  Company,  of 
llaleigh,  N.  C.  When  asking  for  your 
copy  mention  this  notice. 


Gastonia  has  sold  its  entire  issue  of 
$450,000  in  school  bonds  to  a  Toledo 
firm.  The  bonds  are  for  a  new  Mgn 
school  building  and  additions  to  the 
colored  school  building. 


Every  teacher  and  school  needs  copy  of: 

Opening    Exercises    35e 

One  Dozen  Grade  Cards 10c 

Shinn's   Commercial   Speller    25e 

Best  Primary  Recitation    : .   35c 

District   School  Dialogues   35c 

One  dozen  song  books 84e 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary, 

1440    pages     $7.50 

Order    from    Teachers'    Supply    Com- 
pany, Grayson,  Kentucky. 


THE  ANDERSON  ARITHMETICS 

.    -       :         ■  By 

ROBERT  F.   ANDERSON 
Professor   of   Mathematics,  State   Normal  School,   West   Chester,   Penn. 


Some  Outstanding  Features: 

Content   closely   related   to  the   child's  interests   and  activities. 

The  child  is  asked  to  apply  his  growing  knowledge  of  number  from  the 
start.    . 

Development  of  principles  and  processes  in  absolutely  logical  sequence. 

The  child  is  never  asked  to  do  two  new  things  at  once. 

The  material  deals  with  current  topics,  and  takes  into  consideration 
tlie  1920  census  and  other  current  statistics. 

Distribution  of  material  agrees  with  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
of  school  people  tlirougliout  the  country  as  to  years.  - 


Published  in  both   a  two-book   and   three-book  edition. 


SILVER,   BURDETT    &    COMPANY 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SELF-HELP    ENGLISH 
LESSONS 

By  Julia  H.  Wohlfarlh  and  John  J.  Mahoney 

A  new  series  of  language  textbooks  based  npon  five  j^ears  inves- 
tigation of  method  and  material. 

The  sane,  inductive  method  employed  leads  to  self-aetivity  and 
self-relianee  in  the  correction  of  common  errors  of  speech. 

Simple,  well  balanced,  progressive  lessons  for  each  grade  give  the 
pupil  increased  command  of  language  as  a  working  tool  in  daity 
life. 

Each  lesson  is  aimed  directly  at  the  pupil  and  so  organized  that 
he  can  stud.y  without  a  teacher. 

WORLD   BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
1  2  I   Auburn  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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MARS  HILL  A  JUNIOR   COLLEGE 

A  note  from  Pnsideiit  Robert  L. 
Moore,  of  Mars  Hill  College,  says: 

"Mars  Hill  is  moviug  now  into  the 
Junior  College  elass,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  full  standard  eourses  in  1922  for« 
two  years.  But  this  means  a  still  larg- 
er endowment  and  additional  equiimient, 
espoeiallv  in  science,  and  this  is  in  sight. 
We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  full  $25,000, 
but  must  plan  for  $100,000  when  the 
present   five-year   campaign   is   over. 

"An  addition  to  our  girls'  dormitory 
is  now  under  way.  It  will  cost  $35,000 
and  furnish  aceonimodations  for  60  more 
girls,  and  include  a  dining  room  for  200, 
with  kitchen,  bakery,  and  small  laun- 
dry. Then  if  plans  do  not  fail,  a  large 
boys '  dormitory  to  cost  $50,000  will  be 
started.     And   still  the   needs   grow." 


The  Parable  of 
Two  Teachers 

Two  teachers  went  out  to  teach, 
and  they  taught  for  several  years. 
The  one  was  thrifty,  having  a 
thought  for  the  future;  the  other 
was  prodigal,  caring  onlj-  for  the 
pr&seut. 

And  the  thrifty  one,  early  in 
her  career,  took  out  an  Endow- 
ment, safely  investing  in  it  a  part 
of  her  earnings  each  year.  But 
the  prodigal  one  spent  all  of  her 
earnings. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  sick- 
ness overtook  the  both  of  them, 
and  there  came  to  each  a  dire 
need  for  ready  money.  The  thrif- 
ty one  with  the  Endowment  easi- 
ly realized  the  necessary  funds. 
The'  prodigal  one,  alas,  could  do 
nothing,  but  pined  and  lingered 
for  the  lack  of  substance. 

Finally,  in  old  age,  their  careers 
as  teachers  being  ended,  the  pro- 
vident  teacher  had  through  the 
Endowment  accumulateni  a  com- 
petence for  the  comfort  of  her 
declining  years,  whereas  the  prod- 
igal one  was  harassed  by  care, 
and  want,  and  continued  toil  in 
the  advancing  years  when  a  light- 
er burden  and  an  unfailing  in- 
come would  have  been  so  welcome. 

For  Particulars  Regarding 
the  Special  Endowment  for 
Teachers  Address — 

B.  T.  COWPER 

General  Agent 

CITIZENS     NATIONAL     BANK 
RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


BUIE'S  CREEK  OPENS  WELL 

Renewing  liis  sub.scri]jtion,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  liead  of  Buic 's  Creek  Acad- 
emy,  adds   the  following  terse   items: 

"Good  opening,  representing  55  coun- 
ties, six  states,  and  China.  Twenty 
ministerial  students  at  opening;  new 
memliers  of  faculty:  L.  H.  Campbell,  M. 
A.,  Wake  Forest;'  Miss  Mabel  Burt, 
Chowan  College;  Miss  Mary  Morris  (Do- 
mestic  Science).   Carson-Newman." 


Science  and  laboratory  work  will  be 
added  to  the  Spencer  schools  this  year. 
Prof.  E.  T.  McSwaim,  the  new  principal, 
will  have  charge.  . 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
$95  to  $195  MONTH 
All  teachers  shoubl  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly  be- 
ing held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Thousands  of  jiermanent,  life,  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  .$2300; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
•  with  full  pay.  Those  interested  shouM 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  R  241,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schecT- 
wle  showing  fall  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  show- 
ing the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


WORLD^S  CHAMPIONSHIP  WON  WITH 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

At  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters '  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  August  23,  Albert  Schneider,  a 
.recent  graduate  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  won 
the  world's  championship  for  speed  and  accuracy — defeating  three  for- 
mer world  's  champions  and  the  largest  number  of  writers  ever  compet- 
ing in  the  championship  contest.  His  remarkable  accuracy  on  the  three 
five-minute  tests  at  200,  240,  and  280  words  a  minute,  was  made  possible 
liy  the  simplicity,  speed  and  accuracy  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

BREAKS  WORLD'S  RECORDS 

In  the  215-woid-;i-inimite  straislit  literary  nuitli'r  (liclation  Mr.  Schneider 
wrote  211  net  words  a  minute,  establishing  a  new  world's  record  at  this  si)eed  of 
98.32   per  cent  accuracy   and   beating  tlie  previous  record   by   2,2   words   a  minute. 

In  the  175-word-a-minute  straight  literary  matter  dictation  he  made  but  three 
errors — -a  world  's  record — 99  65   per   cent   perfect. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  &7%  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  teach 
shorthand. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


THOMPSON'S    HISTORY 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States 

This  new  hi.story,  written  .since  the  "Teat  war,  promises  to 
be  even  more  popular  than  the  author's  earlier  work,  whieli 
has  been  more  widely  used  in  Southern  States  than  any  other 
school  history  ever  published. 

First  Book  in  United  States  Historj^ 

A  new  book,  published  in  1921,  and  suited  to  tlie  needs  of 
intermediate  grades.  Large  type,  clear  maps,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  attractive  illustrations. 


D.  C.  HEATH  CS,  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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ROBESON    COUNTY    ASSEMBLY    OF 
INDIAN   TEACHERS 

At  10:00  oV-loL-k  on  .SHtuiday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  Indian  teachers  ot'  Robe- 
son county  assembled  in  tlio  auditorium 
of  their  Normal  school  at  Pembroke  aim 
most  successfully  carried  out  the  pro- 
gram which  had  been  prepared  by  their 
program   committee. 

After   a   song,  Scripture   reading,   and 

prayer,  a  hearty  wc'leome  was  extended 

by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the  President,  to 

the    committeemen,    a    large    number    of 

.  whom  were  present. 

Miss  Eliza  A.  Oxendine  and  Miss 
Stelle  I.  Lowry  discussed  the  problem 
of  the  child's  experience  the  first  day 
of  school.  Miss  Oxendine  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  school's  being 
made  a  pleasant  place  for  the  children 
with  a  teacher  from  wlioni  every  child 
may  receive  high  ideals  and  noble  as 
pirations.  Miss  Lowry  spoke  mainly  of 
the  teacher's  duty  in  determining  pro- 
motions and  in  assigning  lessons. 

"The  teacher's  experience  the  first 
day  of  school"  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Smith  and  Rev.  O.  R.  Sampson. 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  fiist  day  is 
one  of  the  most  important  days  of  the 
school;  as  a  right  start  helps  to  con- 
tinue right  iluring  the  school  term,  while 
a  wrong  start  may  mean  continuing 
wrong  and  failing.  Mr.  Sampson  said 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
konw  the  home  conditions  of  every 
pupil  in  school  that  he  may  know  better 
how  to  direct  his  work  for  the  good  of 
all.  He  urged  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  first  day  a  regular  school  day. 
With  much  emphasis  he  said,  "We 
should  inspire  the  boys  and  girls  with  u 
desire  to  continue  in  school  and  com 
plete  the  public  school  course.,  then 
come  to  the  Normal  and  finish  the  work 
offered  here,  and  then  go  on  througn 
college. ' '  Then  directly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  he  said,  ' '  You 
needn  't  lie  around  home  where  you  can 
hear  the  dinner  horn  every  day — ge+ 
out — the   world   is   your   field!" 

In  discussing  school  outlines,  Mr.  B. 
W.  Lowry  saiil,  "The  reputation  an  1 
success  of  a  teacher  in  a  .community 
may  rest  upon  the  first  hour  of  the  first 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Lectures,  Oiatiuns.  Dehales,  Essays. 
Ptc,  }ire]>ared  to  order,  ^2.50  per  1,000 
words.  Outlines,  Letters  or  other 
Short    Prodtictions,     $1,00     each, 

MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Estahlished    UMlli 
211   Eeisinger  Ave.  Dayton,   Ohio 


FRANK  H.  CURTISS 

BOX   632,   RALEIGH,   N.    C. 

Division   Sales  Manager   of  the   W.   M. 
Welch  Manufacturing  Company 

Directs  attention  of  all  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  to  the  full  page  ad- 
vertisement of  this  company  (on  page 
24  of  this  number)  and  invites  corre- 
spondence with  respect  to  their  needs 
in   the   line   of   scientific    equipment. 

Catalogues,    Consultation,     and     Prices 
Gladly    Furnished    on    Request 


day.''  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  having  outlines  not  only  for  the  first 
day  and  for  every  day,  but  for  the  en- 
tire term,  and  stated  that  jjlay  should 
enter  as  a  large  factor  in  every  day's 
program.  "The  boy  who  stands  arounil 
and  does  not  play,"  said  he,  "is  the 
one  who  is  likely  to  get  into  mischief." 
Miss  Loslia  Lowry  very  Luterestingly 
discussed  the  teacher's  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  first  school  day,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  facts  that  the  teacher 
should  bc'  on  the  school  grounds  first, 
greet  all  the  pupils  cordially  and  make 
all  the  exercises  of  the  day  interesting 
and    "lively''. 

Mr.  Charlie  Moore  dwelt  largely  on 
the  importance  of  all  the  people  of  the 
community  getting  well  acquainted  with 


each  other,  saying  that  the  school  could 
render  valuable  service  along  this  line 
by  programs  for  "Parents'  Days"  and 
other  special  programs. 

Mr.    A.    N.    Locklear    urged    the    im- 
portance   of    driving    our      one-teacher 
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We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  collega 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40% 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).'.We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
ofRcial  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  it 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES  and  NOBLE,   Inc. 

31-33-35  W.  15th  St.  New  York  City 


\^^^M^  l/pr/0'(Supreme 


Every  school  can  have 
a  Monogram,  W.  Otto 
Miessner's  latest  cre- 
ation— the  most  high- 
ly developed,  most 
practical  piano  for 
school  use. 

Only  3  feet,  7  inches 
high,  4  feet,  6  inches 
wide  and  half  the 
weight  of  the  ordi- 
nary upright.  Im- 
proved singing  tone 
of  remarkable  qual- 
ity. Superior  cabinet 
construction — greater 
beauty  and  durability. 


Get  this  book.  Gives 
a    complete    summary 
and     explanation     of 
plans   used    by      hun- 
dreds of  teachers.  Re- 
prints       enthusiastic 
letters,    contains   sug- 
gestions   of    W.    Otto 
Jliessner,      the      well-known    music    educator. 
As  complete  as  a  text  book.     You  can  choose 
from    the   same   plans   others   have   used   suc- 
cessfully.    They    enjoyed    raising    the    money, 
gained  prestige,  too.     Book  free  on  receipt  of 
coupon. 

THE  MIESSNER  PIANO  CO. 
228  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


N   C    E   10-21 

1921 

MIESSNEE  PIANO  CO., 

228    3rd.    St.   Milwaukee. 
Please    send    your    free    32-page    book,     ''Ways    to    Raise    Money    For    a     School 
Piano'';    also   the   Monog'rani    catalog   and    details    of   your   special    10   days'    trial   offer 
to    schools 

To  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing my  latest  improved 
school  piano,  specify  the 
Monogram  when  you 
send  in  your  order. 
W.  OTTO  MIESSNER, 


Name    .  . 
School 
Position 
Address 
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aoliools  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east  and  into  tho  I'acific  on  the  west, 
leaving  only  largo  community  schools 
where  real  effective  work  may  be  done. 
He  said  that  the  members  of  this  As- 
seinblj'  are  now  making  one  of  the  most 
interesting  histories  of  the  State.  "W^ 
have  been  lost, ' '  said  he,  ' '  and  arc 
now  being  found."  He  praised  the 
committeemen  for  their  attending  the 
meeting  in  such  large  numbeir. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Locklear  had  a  word  of 
criticism  for  some  of  the  committees 
who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 
Speaking  of  the  standing  of  the  teacher 
in  the  community,  he  said  that  it  is  of- 
ten the  case  that  a  teacher's  influence 
is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be  be- 
cause of  some  evil  and  false  report  by 
some  selfisldy  designing  big  "1"  of  the 
community.  "Character",  he  said,  "is 
the  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
every  teacher."  He  distinguished  be- 
tween reputation  and  character  as  fol- 
lows: "Reputation  is  what  a  man  is 
supposed  to  be.  Character  is  what  he 
is. ' ' 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Lowry's  address 
was  "Co-operation".  He  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  school  should  be  such 
as  to  make  it  a  school  in  the  community, 
of  the  community,  by  the  community 
and  not  separated  from  the  community, 
and  that  there  should  always  h&  the 
heartiest  cooperation  of  all  factors  of 
the  community  in  the  work. 

The  committeemen  present  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  "Bound  Table" 
discussions  which  followed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  main  topics. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  W. 
Smith;  Vice  President,  E.  Lowry;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Eliza  A.  Oxendine;  Treas- 
urer, A.  N.   Locklear. 

The  President  appointed  a  program 
committee  and  a  membership  commit- 
tee. The  constitution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  would  exclude  any  one  from 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  In- 
dians in  Robeson  county  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Assembly. 


East  Carolina 

TEACHERS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Every 
energy  is  directed  to  this  one  pur- 
pose. Tuition  free  to  all  who 
agree  to  teach.  Fall  term  begins 
September  28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  informa- 
tion,   address 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
GREENVILLE,    K.    C. 


PRANG  ART  SUPPLIES  AT  LOWER  PRICES 

Hacked  hji  llii  "  I'raiKj  (i iKiratilep"  uf  (Jiialily 


Prang   Water   Color 

Bo^   No.    3 A    $    .40 

Box  No.  8 50 


Stick   Printing   Box 

Per    Box     15 

.Scissors 

Round   or   Shnrp,   per 
doz 3.60 

"Enamelac" 

Tn  22  colors,  per  can      .30 
"Outfit"    in   box    .  .    2.75 


"Temperene" 

Per   indiv.    bottle    .  .      .2 

"Engines"  Papers 

27    Standardized    colors 
Sample  Booklet  free 
One   color  package 
9x12   100  sheets  per 
pkg 4 

Construction  Papers 
25  colors,  Sample 
Booklet   free.    One 


color  package  9x12, 
50    sheets,      tones 
bright  red.  and  vio- 
let, per  pkg 35 

AU  other  tones 25 

Assorted  package    .  .      .40 

'Stixit"    Paste 

4    inch    tube 10 

G    inch    tube 15 

1    quart    can    1.10 

1   gallon  can    3.50 


Send  for  New  " III ii.'il rated  Bulletin' '  (Did.  (Jatalogue 
THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  or  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of  large  city  systems  and  of  county  or  rural  .systems 
unite  with  primary  supervisors  and  grade  teachers  in 
extolling  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 


Aldine  Reading  Method 


Strong  and  convincing  as  are  the  thousands  of  en- 
dorsements of  the  Method,  a  .classroom  demonstration 
must  of  necessity  be  more  satisfying  to  the  teacher  of 
reading,  and  an  invitation  is  accordingly  extended  to 
superintendents  and  others  who  may  be  interested 
to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the 
Aldine  Readers  and  Cards 


i# 


NEWSON  CBi.  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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School  Drawiag  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 

School  Movement  Writing  Books 

Practical  Writing  (burse 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( Miscellaneous) 


Write  Nearest  ^^ency 
lor  Prices  and  Catalog 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 
SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


THB  SOUTHBRIN 
DBSK  CO. 

HICKORV,    IN.    C. 

BOX    TT6 


The  Strongest  Desk  on 
the  Market 


BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH   SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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North  Carolina  Reading  Circle  Book  List 

(1921-1922) 
RECOIVIIVIENDED    FOR    ELEMENTARY    TEACHERS 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  on  LIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

By   F.   G.   Bonser,   Professor   Educatiou   Teachers   Col- 
lege,  Columbia   University. 

Suggests  a  natiiral  and  gradual  transition 
from  the  unsatisfactory  organization  of  work  on 
a  subject  basis  to  the  organization  of  a  curricu- 
lum based  on  normal  activities  of  life. 


How  to  Measure 

By  G.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education, 
Iowa  State  College,  and  Kramer  J.  Hoke,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Explains  scales  and  standard  tests  in  such  a 
way  that  the  teacher  may  make  intelligent  use 
of  them  for  measuring  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil  and  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 


THB    iWACiVIILLAN    COiVIPAINV 

^4-66  RiftH  Ave.,  INew  Vork 


THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go  Along  are 
the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  tlie  scientific  testing  of 
language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for  the 
Language  Series.  ,    »  ^,,   ..,.,.  .   . 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the     t^is  (?ii%'tlie;'| 
Readers.  '    '  ,'  ,' /  ,  ,, , ,,, 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  4h  ?tfu<;stson.  ; 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

EICHMOND,   VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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CATALOGS 

Sent  to  Schoolmen   Upon  Request 

General   School    Supplies,  Furniture,  Etc. 
Loose   Leaf  Notebooks,  Papers,  Manuals,  Etc. 
Agricultural   Apparatus   and   Supplies, 
biological   Apparatus   and   Supplies. 
Chemicals,  Minerals   and   Soils. 
■  L'abox'atory   Apparatus   and   Supplies. 


(  Sia^JDF  CiiALrTY 


.i  M.-IRK  OF  SERVICE 


_W.  M.  WELCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mamifacltirers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of 

Scientific   Apparatus  and   School  Supplies 

1516   ORLEANS   STREET 

Chicago,  111.,  U.S.*. 


Has  Everything 
Been  Ordered 
for  Fall  Needs? 


Send  Us  a  List  of 
Your  Urgent  Re- 
quirements. We 
Can  Supply  You. 


Laboratory  Equip- 
ment, General 
School  Supplies, 
Paper,  Records, 
Furniture,  Etc. 


Guaranteed  Products 
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Vol.  XVI.  No.  3 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  NOVEMBER,  1921 


Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


aitoaps  JFortoarli^a  ifHessage  JFrcm  ^res.  itatl)am 


Asketl  for  a  final  message  to  its  readers  through  the  last  issue  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation to  go  out  before  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  President  R.  II.  Latham,  of 
Winston-Salem,  sends  the  following  stirring  appeal  for  n  great  attendance  and  a  purposeful 
meeting: 

TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 


Time:  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
November  23,  24  and  25. 

Place:    The  City  of  Raleigh. 

Occasion:  The  38th  Session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Who  should  belong  to  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly f — Every  white  teacher  in  every  school  in 
North  Carolina — the  teacher  in  the  one-room 
school  and  the  college  professor — the  county 
superintendent  and  the  city  superintendent — 
the  grade  school  principal  and  the  high  school 
principal.  We  need  yon  one  and  all.  If  you 
are  a  teacher,  you  are  one  of  ns,  whether  you 
teach  in  some  out-of-the-way  rural  school  or  in 
the  big  city  school.  If  you  are  a  college  presi- 
dent, you,  too,  are  one  of  us,  whether  your  col- 
lege be  private  or  public.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  business.  And  ours  is  a  royal  business,  too, 
for  we  deal  with  the  children  of  the  King.  Come 
with  us.    It  is  a  glorious  privilege. 

Come,  stand  up,  and  be  counted. — The  1921 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bl_y  comes  at  a  very  critical  time  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  our  State.  The  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  meets  just  a  few  days 


later.  The  repealers  and  the  reactionaries  are 
abroad  in  the  land.  They  cry  poverty  and  talk 
about  the  burden  of  taxation.  Public  welfare 
work  and  the  public  schools  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a  holiday  for  demagogues.  Our  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  done 
his  best  for  the  schools  and  the  school  teachers. 
It  is  now  our  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
To  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State  let  us  send 
out  our  slogan — Always  Forward! 

Organise  your  local  units  at  once. — The  time 
is  short.  County  superintendents,  city  superin- 
tendents, college  and  university  presidents,  or- 
ganize your  teachers  into  locals,  elect  delegates, 
and  come  to  Raleigh  Thanksgiving  week  one 
hundred  per  cent  strong.  The  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  does  not  belong  to  the  offi- 
cers. It  is  yours.  It  is  a  good  thing.  Give  to 
it  the  best  you  have,  then  look  for  the  best  to 
come  back  to  you. 

And  don't  forget  to  be  thankful  that  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  can  vote. 

R.  H.  L.VTH.VM,  President, 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  October  24,  1921. 
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yH'E  new  1921  Manual  of  School  Equipment  (second  edition)  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  real  enej'clopedia  of  everything 
needed  for  the  up-to-date  school — from  school  trucks  to  pencil  sharpeners. 

A  copy  shoidd  be  on  the  desk  of  every  progressive  teacher.     Your  copy  with 

revised  price  list  will  be  mailed  post-paid  upon  request. 

In  our  warehouses  we  carry  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment  desks,  teach- 
ers' desks  and  cliairs,  blackboards,  maps,  crayon,  erasers  and  other  staple  school 
sr-iiplies — insuring  you  prompt  service. 


Southern  School  Supply  Co. 

"r//e  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools" 
RaleigH,  IN.  C 
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Do  you  know  the  story  of  public  education  in  your  state,  the  problems 
and  difficulties  it  has  faced,  its  achievements,  and  the  tasks  facing  the 
schools  today?  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  present  conditions 
can  be  gained  only  by  an  understanding  of  the  past. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By   EDGAR  W.   KNIGHT,   of  the  University   of  North  Carolina 

A  Practical,   Readable  and   Interesting   Story  of  North  Carolina's  Educational  Growth  from  the 

E'arliest  Times  to  the  Present 

WHAT  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  CRITICAL  REVIEWS  SAY: 


''A  g:ripping  story  of  the  State's  educational  aehieTeraent.' ' 
— The  Raleigh  Times. 

■ '  I  ns]  tiring  story  well  told.  MiuOi  of  it  is  iis  iii  teres  tin ;; 
and  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  illuminating, 
instructive  and  inspiring." — The  Wilmington   Star. 

''The  most  notable  contribution  to  North  Carolina  history 
ill  this  decade.  The  work  reflects  the  scholar  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  suliject  shows  professional  skill. '' — Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  in  North  Carolina  Education. 


'  'Every  teacher  and  school  officer  of  the  State  needs  to 
come  under  its  inspiration.  No  state  has  a  more  complete, 
interesting  and  every  way  satisfactory  presentation  of  itself 
educationally  than  has  North  Carolina  in  this  book." — Dr. 
A.   E.  Winsliip  in  Journal  of  Education    (Boston). 

' ', Accurate  in  historical  facts,  judicious  in  its  temper, 
marked  by  loyal  purposes  and  ideals  .  .  .  it  will  be  wel- 
comed by  every  teacher  and  school  administrator  in  the  State, 
to  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  definite  value  and  inspiration." 
— Virginian  Pilot    ( Norfolk ) . 


Every  Wide-Awake  Teacher  and  School  Administrator  in  North  Carolina  Should  have  and  Know  This  Book 

PRICE  $2.00 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


:4.-,PAFlK;  ?T-REET.  :  .;     A* 
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HOW  TO  ISSUE  AND  MARKET  SCHOOL  BONDS  TO  THE 

BEST  ADVANTAGE 


By  S.  Wndc  Miiir,  of  the  linn  of 

There  is  no  better  evidence  available  that  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  are  possessed  of  great  faith  in 
the  fnture  of  their  commonwealth  than  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  bonds  which,  in  these  times  of 
earth-wide  depression  have  been  voted  for  pviblic 
improvements.  TEis  faith  is  commendable,  and  it  is 
not  the  mission  of  this  article  to  argue  as  to  the 
judgment  which  prompted  the  expression  of  it  in 
uncounted  bond  issues.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
bond  flume  is  choked  with  issues  for  every  purpose 
from  building  gutters  to  the  construction  of  great 
educational  plants. 

A  Difficult  Situation 

Herein  lies  a  problem  that  will  not  in  itself  be 
solved.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  called 
a  halt  that  results  in  a  general  embarrassment  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the 
bond  issues.  Temporary  obligations  have  been  cre- 
ated upon  the  supposition  that  the  bonds  would  be 
sold.  The  advertised  date  of  sale,  in  many  eases, 
brings  no  bidder  for  the  bonds.  In  other  instances 
bids  are  so  worded  that  the  final  receipts  of  the 
bonded  districts  represent  surprising  discounts,  and 
there  is  a  resultant  and  disappointing  shortage  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

We  know  of  no  responsibility  during  these  times 
that  more  entitles  public  servants  to  intelligent  S3nii- 
pathy  from  their  fellow  beings  while  here  on  earth 
and  to  a  crown  of  glory  after  they  leave  it,  than  that 
of  supplying  public  needs  through  the  sale  of  munic- 
ipal bonds.  The  only  comfort  now  available  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  next  county,  or  the  next  township,  or 
the  next  special  district  is  engaged  in  untangling  the 
same  burdensome  Chinese  puzzle  that  threatens  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  whole  body  politic.  The 
smaller  the  district  the  bigger  the  puzzle,  and  the  big- 
ger the  puzzle  the  lesser  the  consideration  given  by  the 
outside  world.  The  whole  affair  is  like  a  tremendous 
dragon  without  a  nerve  center ;  a  ship  at  sea  without 
a  compass ;  or  to  get  right  down  into  our  own  back 
j'ards,  it  is  like  a  "chicken  with  its  head  cut  off." 
Everybody  is  kicking  and  making  an  effort  to  stand, 
but  every  kick  and  every  effort  is  but  subconscious 
action,  the  workings  of  a  sleeping  man  whose  foot  is 
touched  into  spontaneous  movement  to  be  freed  from 
the  pestering  stimulus  but  without  the  "thought  cen- 
ter" to  attack  the  stimulus  and  get  rid  of  it.  He 
moves  but  to  no  purpose. 


Durfey  &  Marr,  Raleigli,  N.  G. 

A  Wai)  Out  Suggested 
The  slumber  of  school  finances  is  not  peaceful.  Tl 
is  a  restless  sleep  as  tlie  many,  many  men  in  direci 
touch  with  it  can  testify.  Time  tends  to  deepen  the 
bewilderment  rather  than  furnish  a  way  out.  Bui 
there  is  a  way  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  found, 
and  the  writer  ventures  the  assertion  that,  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  condition  regarding  especially  the  school 
district  bonds  in  North  Carolina,  will  not  be  relieved 
until  the  whole  affair  is  centered  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  State,  and  the  credit  of  the  State  is  pledged 
for  the  funds  necessary  to  make  the  district  school 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  building  of  the 
district  school  system  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
made  possible  by  a  general  State  tax.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  individual  unit  should  vote  its  bonds  and 
levy  its  taxes,  just  as  it  now  does  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  State  laws;  but  instead  of  having  to  sell 
these  bonds  themselves  to  investors  or  agents  for  in- 
vestors, they  should  turn  the  bonds  into  the  State 
Treasury  against  payment  to  them  of  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  State  in  turn  would  issue  its  bonds  to  be 
sold  in  an  always  ready  market  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
return  to  the  investing  public. 

Would  Not   Weaken  the  State's  Credit  or  Increase 
The  Tax  Burden 

The  district  bonds  could  be  pledged  as  collateral 
for  the  State's  bonds,  and  a  guarantee  therel)y  being 
made  by  the  State  as  to  the  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest and  prineiijal  by  the  district  when  due.  Now. 
of  course,  it  is  realized  there  are  many  to  saj'  that  such 
a  guarantee  ou  the  part  of  the  State,  would  be  charged 
against  the  credit  of  the  State  ju.st  as  much  as  though 
it  were  a  bond  issue  for  general  or  State-wide  pur- 
poses. But  why  should  such  be  the  case?  Does  not 
every  community  pay,  under  the  present  system,  its 
part  to  the  support  of  the  State  Government,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  its  own  local  burdens  through 
its  own  local  taxation?  The  fact  that  State  bonds 
are  issued  does  not  increase  the  public  debt  hy  a 
.single  dollar.  It  merely  gives  a  recognized  head  to 
an  unknown  body  and  utilizes,  with  lower  interest 
charges,  the  public  confidence  for  the  public  good. 
State  bond  issues  are  based  on  sources  of  income,  and 
what  more  reliable  source  of  revenue  could  be  de- 
vised for  a  basis  of  bond  issues  than  that  to  be  (Tc- 
rived  from  the  ownership  of  school  district  bonds  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer?  It  would  most 
surely  not  create  any  extra  general  tax  burden,  for 
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regardless  of  who  holds  the  district  bonds,  it  is  a 
bona-fide  obligation  resting  on  the  property  of  an  im- 
portant political  unit  of  North  Carolina. 

The  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of, such  a 
plan  is  not  one  to  be  considered  in  this  article.  If 
the  plan  is  feasible,  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people ;  and  if  in  any  sense  it  conflicts  with  that 
part  of  the  constitution  restricting  the  State's  credit 
to  governmental  purposes,  the  conflict  is  a  feature  of 
the  people's  constitution  which  is  subject  to  their 
will.  While  it  is  true  that  the  suggestioii  herein  made 
woukl  entail  a  degree  of  charge  against  the  credit  of 
the  State,  it  could  hardly  be  construed  as  being  an 
obligation  in  toto;  for  back  of  every  dollar  of  State 
bonds  would  be  100  cents  of  district  bonds  yielding  to 
the  State  as  large,  if  not  larger,  yearly  income  than 
that  paid  by  the  State  to  the  owners  of  State  bonds. 

A  Duty  the  State  Cannot  Afford  to  Ignore 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  local  public  financing 
should  be  conducted  througli  such  channels,  but  the 
financing  of  our  schools  is  of  such  far  reaching  conse- 
quence that  it  is  hardlj'  possible  for  the  State  not  to 
recognize  her  duty  toward  it.  There  are  none  who 
can  conscientiously  contend  that  the  present  methods 
are  not  crude  instruments  in  the  hands  of  progress. 
Hundreds  of  communities  in  this  State  are  suffering 
incalculably  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  compete 
in  the  markets  for  the  funds  indispensable  to  their 
future  educational  progress.  In  the  first  place  such 
communities  generally  are  not  able,  nor  do  they  need, 
to  vote  a  bond  issue  of  sufficient  size  to  gain  a  hearing 
from  municipal  bankers.  The  expense  of  investiga- 
ting a  $10,000  issue  is  just  as  great  as  for  a  $200,000 
issue,  and  the  larger  unit  being  a  center  of  more  ac- 
tivity, has  more  avenues  of  appeal  to  the  investing 
public.  During  these  times,  when  every  community, 
city  and  county  is  making  an  effort  to  overcome  the 
stagnation  resulting  from  the  inactivity  in  meeting 
the  normal  growth  of  public  demands  during  the  war 
period,  it  has  come  to  a  veritable  scramble  for  funds 
in  which  the  better  developed  communities  take  the 
cream  from  an  overfed  investor's  market,  while  the 
leso  developed  take  the  leavings  or  nothnig. 

Are  the  weak  worthy  of  the  strength  which  only 
the  State  can  give?  I  for  one  of  North  Carolina's 
humble  citizens,  as  much  as  I  prize  her  projected 
scheme  for  liighwa.ys,  am  not  willing  to  boast  of  them 
till  the  State  forgets  her  commerce  and  pleasure  long 
enough  to  do  full  justice  to  those  who  make  our  future 
progress  possible.  While  the  State  can  issue  bonds 
for  millions  in  highways,  Beulah  township  is  beg- 
ging for  funds  to  place  shingles  over  enough  floor 
space  to  shelter  her  children  while  they  are  being 
trained  into  an  intelligent,  industrious  citizenship. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  plan,  the  suggestion  ol 
which  provides  no  means  for  meeting  the  present 
situation  among  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
While  it  is  well,  in  view  of  the  general  chaos,  to  dwell 
upon  some  scheme  giving  the  future  a  brighter  as- 
pect, it  does  not  meet  the  emergencies  now  prevalent. 

Disposing   of  Bonds  Already  Authorized 
What  is  to  be  done  with  school  district  bonds  al- 
ready authorized?     The  first  step  is  for  the  authori- 


ties in  charge  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  laws  under  which  they  function. 
The  next  step  should  be  to  seek  expert  advice  as  to  the 
detailed  requirements.  Numberless  issues  have  been 
considered  in  perfect  form  by  those  in  charge  of 
their  sale,  but  the  first  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
them  has  revealed  the  fact  that  many  important  de- 
tails had  been  overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bonds,  and  as  a  result,  in  many  cases,  the  only  op- 
portunity for  the  disposal  of  the  issue  was  lost.  The 
bonds  should  be  prepared  by  such  people  as  have 
been  associated  with  past  properly  executed  issues, 
therebj'  giving  assurance  to  the  prospective  purchasers 
that  evei'y  precaution  has  been  takeii  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bond  holders. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  it  is 
iiecessary  to  provide  the  authority  for  such  issue, 
which  authority  should  be  covered  by  the  resolution 
of  the  board  giving : 

(1)  Purpose  of  issue. 

(2)  Date  of  bonds. 

(3)  Amount  of  issue. 

(4)  Rate  of  interest.     (Date  and    place     of 
payment. ) 

(5)  Denomination  and  foi-m  of  bond.     (Cou- 
pon or  registered  or  both.) 

(6)  Maturity. 

The  bonds  must  be  advertised  according  to  law. 
Such  advertisements  of  sale  should  give  a  full  des- 
cription of  the  issue,  the  place  and  time  of  sale  and 
the  time  limited  for  receiving  bids,  and  amount  of  de- 
posit required  with  each  bid.  In  addition  to  news- 
paper advertising  it  is  advisable  to  mail  facts  on  the 
issue  to  ijeople  known  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds.  Such  notice  should 
carry  complete  data(  includiiig  a  financial  statement 
of  the  district),  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  and  a 
bidding  sheet  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  house 
which  prepares  the  bonds. 

Legality  of  Issue  Should  Stand  Acid  Test 
The  legality  of  the  issue  should  be  passed  on  by  a 
recognized  legal  firm  whose  opinions  are  generally 
accepted.  The  purchaser  of  the  bonds  will  require 
the  district  to  furnish  an  acceptable  legal  opinion  be- 
fore receiving  the  bonds,  and  unless  the  issue  has 
met  the  approval  of  a  recognized  authority,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  purchaser's  own  attorney  will,  in  all 
probability-,  be  required  in  addition  to  the  local  at- 
torney's approval.  It  would,  therefore,  save  consid- 
erable time  for  the  board  to  iiistruct  its  own  attorney 
to  get  in  touch  with,  and  secure  the  opinion  of,  some 
generally  recognized  firm,  so  that  they  may  assure 
themselves  that  every  legal  detail  has  been  properly  . 
cared  for  before  the  actual  sale  takes  place.  This 
expeiise  will  not  be  very  great,  and  will  be  more  ihan 
offset  in  the  facilitating  of  bond  deliveries,  thereby 
assuring  the  district  of  the  receipt  of  funds  without 
undue  delay.  Tlie  enumeration  of  the  legal  require- 
ments for  the  approval  of  bonds  is  not  necessary  in 
this  article  as  the  district's  attorney  has  the  facts  at 
hand,  and  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  necessary  in- 
formation requested  by  the  firm  whose  approval  is 
sought. 
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Obe'if  the  Law  to  the  Letter 

The  biggest  "Don't"  in  the  whole  program  of 
bond  issuing  is  "Don't  seek  to  evade  the  law  under 
which  the  bonds  are  issued".  Too  many  folks  in 
charge  of  public  credit  endeavor  to  justify,  by  well 
worded  propositions,  the  sale  of  securities  at  less  than 
par  as  required  by  law.  This  procedure  is  the  builder 
of  community  dissatisfaction  which  may  contribute  to 
a  future  undermining  of  credit.  A  reputable  bond 
house  can  ill  afford  to  consider  the  purchase  of  bonds 
except  at  par  as  required  by  law,  yet  not  all  bond 
houses,  unfortunately,  are  above  taking  a  future 
chance  for  a  present  profit,  and  most  certainly  the 
purchaser  of  municipal  bonds  in  direct  opposition  to 


the  requirements  of  the  law,  places  his  funds  in  a 
security  based  on  possible  repudiation. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  eommissioners,  or  the  board,  to 
guard  against  this  possibility.  Regardless  of  how 
justifiable  the  repudiation  of  public  debts  may  be, 
it  nevertheless  places  a  mark  upon  the  community 
with  which  the  future  will  reckon  in  a  depreciated 
credit.  As  much  as  our  schools  are  suffering  for 
funds,  the  writer  doubts  the  wisdom  of  placing  m 
charge  of  school  financing,  that  man  or  men,  who 
with  one  hand  heljjs  to  direct  the  building  of  charac- 
ter in  the  next  generation  and  with  the  other  sells  the 
credit  of-  the  district  at  a  discount  and  contrary  to 
law. 


FINAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHER'S    ASSEMBLY 

NOVEMBER  23-25 


An  outline  of  the  program  and  the  announcement 
of  railroad  rates,  hotel  rates,  and  the  committees  on 
hospitality,  as  furnished  for  publication  by  President 
K  11.  Latham  and  Secretary  A.  T.  Allen,  are  matters 
of  important  information  about  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly which  North  Carolina  Education  is  happily 
privileged  to  carry  to  its  readers  in  this  last  issue 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  Raleigh.  The 
most  urgent  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  local  units 
be  organized  and  their  delegates  be  appointed  at  once. 
Unless  this  is  done  immediately  there  will  not  be  time 
for  the  delegates  to  make  their  arrangements  and 
reservations  without  undue  haste  and  the  attendant 
possibility  of  confusion  and  disappointment.  Prompt 
action  in  organizing  at  once  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  Assembly  the  agreeable  and  profit- 
able occasion  it  is  designed  to  be. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23 — City  Auditorium 

4:30  p.  m. — First   business   mc'Ctiug.     Appoiutment   of   com- 
mittees. 

8:00  p.m. — General   session.      Music   and   addresses. 

Thursday,  Nov.   2i — City   Auditorium 

9:30-11:30  a.  m. — General  session. 
12:00-  1:00  p.  m.— Sermon  by  Dr.  Plato  Durham,  of  Atlanta. 
3:00-  5:00  p.  m. — Departmental  Meetings.     Places  for  hold- 
ing these  to  be  announced. 
8:00  p.  m. — General  Session.  Music,  Annual  Address  by  the 
President,   and   other   exercises  to  be  indicated 
in  the  full  official  program. 

Eeception  at  the  Govornor's  Mansion  after  the 
General  Session. 

Friday,  November  25 
9:30  a.m. — Departmental   Meetings. 
2:30  p.m. — Second   business   meeting.     Election   of   officers 

and  other  business  matters. 
8:00  p.  m. — Final  General  Session. 

In  addition  to  the  array  of  special  speakers  an. 
nounced  in  September  and  October,  President  Latham 
has  just  sent  the  following : 

"I  am  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Harry  Clark, 
former  High  School  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see andi  now  with  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention,  and  Dean  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  of  Simmons  College,  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly. Dean  Arnold  comes  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics.  Her  subject  will 
be,  'Safeguarding  the  Birthright  of  America's  Chil- 


dren.'    Mr.   Clark's  address  will  probably  be  'Edu- 
cation as  an  Investment.' 

"Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  whom  our  people  always 
find  delight  in  hearing,  will  also  be  on  the  list  of 
speakers,  his  topics  to  be  given  out  later." 

Railroad  Rates — Read  Carefully 

The  railroads  have  very  generously  granted  spe- 
cial rates  to  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  com- 
ing to  Raleigh  for  the  meeting.  This  is  set  forth  in 
the  passenger  traffic  bulletin  1.  C.  C.  No.  H.-313. 

The  rates  are  given  on  the  identification  certifi- 
cate plan.  The  member  desiring  to  obtain  special 
rates  must  present  to  the  station  agent  of  the  railway 
company  at  the  point  of  departure  identification  cer 
tificates  bearing  the  facsimile  signature  of  the  secre- 
tary of  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  These 
identification  certificates  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  unit  to  which  a  member  be- 
longs, or  from  the  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. They  will  entitle  the  member  and  the  depend- 
ent members  of  his  family  to  a  round  trip  ticket  to 
Raleigh  and  return  for  one  and  one-half  the  one  way 
fare.  It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  buy  this 
return  trip  ticket  unless  you  hold  the  identification 
slip. 

Hotel  Rates  and  Accommodations 
The  hotels  of  Raleigh  have  agreed,  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  entertain  the  teachers  in  the  very 
best  manner  that  the  means  at  their  disposal  will 
warrant.  Resei'vations  may  be  made  directly  with 
the  hotel  proprietors;  but  they  would  probably  be 
made  more  satisfactorily  in  many  cases  through  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Woman's  Club,  as  explained  further  on  in  this 
article.  If  the  hotel  desired  should  prove  to  be  filled, 
the  Housing  Committee  could  secure  accommodations 
elsewhere  more  readily  than  the  applicant  at  a  dis- 
tance could  do.    The  following  rates  have  been  given : 

YARBOROUGH    HOTEL— Rooms    without    Bath 

One  person,   $1.50   per   day;   two   or   more   persons,   .$1.25  per 

day  each. 
One   person,   .$1.75   per   da.y;   two   or   more-  persons,   $1.50   per 

day  each. 
One  person,  $2.00  per  day;   two  or  more  persons,  $1.75  per 

day  each. 
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Rooms  with  Bath 

One   pel  sou,   $2.5U   pei   day;    two   or   more   persous,   $2.25   per 

day  each. 
Oue  persoii,  $3.00  per  day;   two  or  more  persons,  $2.50  per 

day  each. 
One  person,   $3.50  per   day;    two   or   more   persons,   $3.00   per 
day  eaeh. 

BLAND  HOTEL — Kooms  without  Bath 
One  person,  $1.50  per  day;   two  2Jersous,  $2.50  per  daj'. 
One  person,  $1.75  per  day;   two  persous,  $3.00  per  day. 

Rooms  with  Bath 
Oue  person,  $2.00  per  day;  two  persons,  $3.50  per  day. 
One'  person,  $2.50  i>er  day;  two  persons,  $4.00  per  day. 
Oots  placed  iu   rooms,  $1.00  eacli. 
HOTEL   RALEIGH — Rooms   without  Bath 
Two  or  more  person.s,  $1.25  per  day  oaeli. 

Booms  with  Connecting  Baths 
Two  or  more  persons,  $1.75  per  {\ny  each. 

HOTEL  WRIGHT— Rooms  without  Bath 
Oue  person,  $1.50  per  day;  two  persons,  $2.50  per  day. 

Rooms  with  Bath 
One  person,  $2.00  per  day;  two  persous,  $3.50  per  day. 

HOTEL  GIERSCH 
Rooms,  one  double  bed,  two  persons,   $1.25   each   person. 
Rooms,  two   double   beds,  two  persons,  $1.50  each  person. 
Rooms,  two  double  beds,  four  persons,  $1.25  each  person. 
Rooms,  three  double  beds,  three  persons,  $1.50  each  person. 
Rooms,    three   double    beds,   six   persons,    $1.00    each   person. 

Committees  on  Hospitality 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  undertake  to  offer 
every  means  of  accommodation  and  entertainment  to 
the  teachers  that  the  city  of  Raleigh  can  afford.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed : 

The  Executive  (Jommittee — ^Dr.  George  J.  Ram- 
sey, Chairman. 

Reception  Coiiimittee — Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood, 
Chairman. 

Housing  Committee — Dr.  J.  Richard  Crozier, 
Chairman  for  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mrs.  E.  Clar- 
ence Judd,  Chairman  for  the  Woman's  Club. 

Meeting  Places — Mr.  Charles  J.  Parker,  Chairman. 

Information  Bureau — Mr.  Gorrell  Shu^maker, 
Chairman. 

Alumni  Dinners — Supt.  J.  C.  Lockhart,  Cliairman. 

Grievance  Committee — Mr.  J.  M.  Broughton,  Jr., 
Chairman. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  hotel  reservations  for 
the  Assembly  should  write  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Crozier  or 
Mrs.  E.  Clarence '  Judd,  of  the  Housing  Committee, 
and  indicate  the  kind  of  reservation  desired.  They 
will  procure  it  if  possible ;  if  not,  they  will  secure 
other  reservations  and  notify  the  teacher  where  to  go. 

The  bureau  of  information  will  have  an  office  at 
the  depot  where  general  information  will  be  given  out. 
The  office  from  which  assignment  to  rooms  will  be 
made  will  be  in  the  front  of  the  auditorium. 
Final  Message  prom  Secretary  Allen 

In  conclusion  we  are  glad  to  print  this  very  in- 
teresting final  word  from  Secretary  A.  T.  Allen : 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Raleigh  will  exer- 
cise its  be.st  efforts  to  make  the  stay  of  the  teachers 
in  Raleigh  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
"The  State  Spelling  (Contest  is  attracting  notice 
and  it  seems  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  eonti^st- 
ants. 

"The  general  program  is  comprehensive  and  time- 
ly. The  department  programs  are  more  specific,  but 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  members. 

"Local  secretaries  are  urged  to  send  in  their  en- 
rollments as  soon  as  possible,  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 


understanding about  the  delegates  and  about  who  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  general  sessions. 

"If  we  can  get  the  support  of  all  the  county  and 
city  sui^eriiitendents  and  college  presidents,  there  will 
not  be  much  doubt  about  the  enrollment  going  to 
12,000  this  time.  One  of  the  counties  that  did  not 
organize  last  year  has  already  sent  in  a  big  enroll 
ment.  Three  cities  have  sent  in  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  enrollment:  Burlington,  Salisbury,  and  Concord. 
Forest  City  also  has  one  hundred  per  cent  enroll- 
ment. The  outlook  is  very  encouraging  for  a  large 
enrollment  and  for  a  record  breaking  attendance." 


TO    THE    ELEMENTARY    TEACHERS    OF    NORTH 
CAROLINA 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  most 
recently  recognized  and  defined  educational  method, 
and  of  creating  a  background  for  Dr.  Charles  Me- 
Muriy's  work  at  the  approaching  Assembly,  we  are 
submitting  to  you  a  short  questionnaire  and  bibli- 
ography on  the  Project  Method. 

We  earnestlj'  request  that  each  of  you  secure,  if 
jou  have  not  alreadj-  done  so,  at  least  the  two  publi- 
cations of  Teachers'  College  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
as  Nos.  4  and  12,  total  cost  SO  cents. 

Let  us  urge  the  president  of  each  local  to  lead  these 
discussions  or  to  have  one  of  the  members  do  so. 
Betty  Aiken  Land,    President  Priniary  Teachers, 
Jane  C.  Sullivan,  Pres.  Grammar  Grade  Teachers. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Project? 

2.  Discuss  the  four  types  of  the  project  meihod,  setting 
up  steps  used  in  the  development  of  each. 

3.  I.'o  you  consider  this  method  psj-cliologically  and  jieda- 
gogicallj'  sound? 

•i.  What  are  its  dangers? 

5.  Can  project  and  drill  be  synthesized? 

6.  Are  you  using  the  project  method  in  j-our  school?  If 
rot,  why? 

7.  Do  you  advocate  an  entire  project  curriculum?  If  not, 
where  should  it  be  placed,  and  to  wliat  extent  should  the 
organization  of  subject  matter  be  modified? 

8.  Defend  this  statement:  "Since  the  unit  of  worthy  liv- 
ing is  the  project,  the  project  should  be  the  unit  of  school 
procedure:  it  utilizes  the  laws  of  learning;  it  leads  to  moral 
living.  " 
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THE  LESSON  PLAN  IN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

By    Williaiii   Tlionias    Lapnide,    Departineiit   of   History,   Trinity   College,  Durham,   iS'ortli   Carolir 


After  au  instructor  has  arrived  at  a  clear  nut  ion 
of  the  general  program  for  the  entire  course  in  .some 
such  manner  as  was  suggested  ou  this  page  last  month 
he  is  ready  to  begin  the  day  to  day  process  of  teach- 
ing, that  is  of  arranging  lesson  plans  and  trying  to 
make  them  effective  in  the  class  room.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  pedagogical  meth- 
ods that  the  ultimate  test  of  a  method  of  teaching  is 
its  elfectiveness  with  pupils  in  the  class  room.  No 
theory  of  teaching  is  sound,  however  plausible  it  may 
seem  when  stated,  unless  the  teacher  who  has  the  res- 
ponsibility can  make  it  work  for  the  pupils  under  his 
immediate  charge.  True  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  the 
teacher  or  pupils  rather  than  in  the  plan  itself,  but 
the  problem  in  education,  until  better  arrangements 
can  be  made,  is  to  give  the  pupils  in  the  existing 
schools  the  best  possible  education  with  the  teachers 
that  are  available. 

Just  as  the  easiest  plan  to  make  for  a  year's  work 
in  history  or  civics  is  the  outline  used  bj-  the  author 
of  the  prescribed  textbook,  so  the  easiest  lesson  plan 
for  a  day's  work  is  one  of  the  author's  chapters  with 
the  paragraph  and  topic  headings  it  usually  contains. 
I  am  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  these  supposed  helps 
are  of  real  assistance  to  a  teacher.  It  is  too  easy 
merely  to  accept  this  arrangement  of  the  facts  fur- 
nished ready  for  use,  and  one  is  tempted  to  let  it 
servef  rather  than  try  to  devise  another  better  suited 
for  the  teaching  of  the  pupils  immediately  concerned. 
Now  we  may  agree  at  once  that  not  many  teachers 
will  improve  on  the  outlines  used  by  the  authors  of 
books  that  deserve  to  be  prescribed  in  the  schools.  That 
is  not  the  point.  The  trouble  is  that  merely  to  read, 
even  with  apprehension,  and  to  memorize  the  inter- 
pretations of  historical  facts  made  by  another  affords 
a  minimum  of  opportunity  for  constructive  critical 
thought  on  historical  and  social  questions.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  suggested  several  times  before,  it  is  easier 
to  retain  in  the  memory  the  information  gathered 
from  study  of  a  book  if  the  inipil  is  induced  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  thinking  about  the  facts  in  his  own 
terms  and  in  the  discussion  of  questions  th^.t  have 
been  raised  for  him  or  by  him  in  a  way  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  in  the  book. 

On  the  theory  that  all  good  teachers  will  agree 
with  the  above,  we  shall  in  this  article  consider  the 
fundamental  problems  of  a  teacher  who  faces  the  daily 
task  of  getting  ready  to  meet  a  class  in  history  or 
civics.  This  discussion  is,  of  course,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teacher  rather  than  of  the  pupil ;  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  that  these  are  two  essen- 
tially different  points  of  view.  The  methods  of  study 
practised  by  a  teacher  are  naturally  different  from 
those  that  will  be  most  helpful  for  the  pupils. 

The  first  thing  for  a  teacher  to  decide  in  making 
preparation  for  a  lesson  is  the  main  object  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  class  exercise.  It  is  well  for  the 
.  less  experienced  teacher  to  formulate  this  aim  in  de- 
finite terms  and  to  write  it  out  as  briefly  and  as  simply 
as  possible.     Unless  the  aim  is  something  capable  of 


beijig  thus  stated  there  is  every  chance  that  the  class 
period  will  be  largely  wasted.  It  is  a  lucky  accident 
if  a  marksman  hits  a  target  when  he  does  not  know 
at  what  he  is  shooting  and  does  not  take  deliberate 
aim,  and  few  teachers  will  accomplish  much  unless 
they  determine  in  advance  what  they  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. This  seems  almost  too  obvious  a  fact  to  set 
down  here,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  more 
teachers  of  history  in  the  schools  who  go  into  the 
class  room  with  no  definite  aim  except  to  cover  the 
a.ssignment  in  the  book  than  there  are  who  have  pre- 
viously selected  agoal  for  the  work  of  the  hour. 

Obviously  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  aun  be  stated 
to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  in  fact 
the  successful  teacher  may  not  have  to  state  it  to  the 
pupils  at  all  in  so  many  words.  This  conscious  aim 
of  the  teacher  is  rather  a  sort  of  governing  principle 
to  guide  him  in  planning  the  exercise  for  the  class. 
It  usually  ought  to  come  to  the  pupils  as  a  culminat- 
ing result  of  the  exercise  thus  planned. 

Having  decided  upon  the  main  undertaking  for  a 
cla.ss  exercise,  the  teacher  will  next,  in  the  light  of  that 
decision,  proceed  to  select  the  particular  facts  in  the 
lesson  assigned  or  to  be  assigned  best  calculated  to 
serve  that  aim.  In  other  words,  this  second  task  is  to 
devise  duties  to  prescribe  for  the\  pupils  or  things  to 
tell  them  which  will  have  the  effect  of  accomplishing 
the  result  previously  determined  as  the  aim  of  the 
hour.  The  fewer  these  points  are  and  the  simpler 
and  more  logical  they  can  be  made  the  more  likely  will 
the  pupils  be  to  follow  the  argument  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion and  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important  task 
that  the  teacher  faces  in  planning  a  lesson  in  history 
or  civics  is  the  question  of  how  to  introduce  the  sub- 
■  jeet  to  the  attention  of  the  i^upils.  If  the  interest  of 
the  members  of  the  class  is  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hour  it  is  much  easier  to  hold  it  than  it  is  to  regain 
their  atention  after  once  leaving  the  impression  that 
there  is  nothing  very  definite  or  very  important  in 
store.  It  is  scareel3^  possible  to  emphasize  too  much 
the  necessity  of  an  effective  beginning  of  the  hour 
if  it  is  to  have  a  successful  ending. 

Some  teachers,  however,  who  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
pupils  in  the  beginning  have  not  under.stood  that  it 
does  little  good  to  attract  attention  unless  there  is 
something  to  follow  that  will  hold  it.  The  same  mis- 
take is  made  by  many  inexperienced  public  speakers. 
Observing  that  others  use  an  anecdote  or  a  bit  of  hu- 
mor as  an  affective  introduction,  they  adopt  this  meth- 
od of  attracting  attention,  forgetting  that  a  story 
which  is  not  pertinent  tends  to  take  the  mind  of  the 
audience  awaj'  from  the  subject  of  the  moment  and  so 
it  is  as  likely  to  be  a  hindrance  as  a  help. 

A  teacher,  therefore,  should  be  careful  that  in 
planning  an  introduction  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  he  is  leading  up  to  the  subject  that  is  being 
studied,  and  that  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  eventuate 
in  the  aijn.hei  has  set  for  his  immediate  goal. 
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Now  planning  lessons  in  this  way  and  so  arranging 
them  that  they  will  link  up  and  contribute  their  share 
to  illuminate  the  road  the  class  is  to  travel  for  the  year 
is  no  easj'  task.  But  then  nobody  who  understood 
ever  said  that  teaching  history  and  civics  is  child's 
play.  Tliey  are  probably  the  most  difficult  subjects 
to  teach  effectivelj^  in  the  currieulums  of  the  schools. 

Unfortiuiately  all  too  manj-  teachers  who  have  the 
task  of  teaeliing  these  subjects,  when  they  consider  the 


possibility  of  undertaking  to  make  plans  of  the  sort 
here  suggested  are  made  keenly  aware  of  their  lack  of 
preparation  for  the  task.  That  difficulty  cannot  be 
remedied  at  once.  But  the  teacher  who  begins  to  make 
definite  efforts  to  plan  his  work  in  some  such  way  as 
has  been  suggested  will  in  the  process  do  somewhat  to 
fit  himself  for  the  task.  And  should  the  opportunity 
later  come  for  further  study  of  the  subject  he  will  be 
ill  a  better  position  to  profit  from  that  opportunity. 


\      TEACHING  POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES--II 

By  Susan  Fulghuiii,  State    Department  of  Education 

Note  by  the  Editor — A  list  of  poems  for  tlie  first  grade  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
and  a  list  tV>r  tlie  third  grade  will  appear  next  mouth.  Miss  Fulghum  "s  introduction  to  the  series  will  be  found  iu  the 
October  number.  It  contains  suggestions  tor  teaching  and  memorizing  which  should  be  carefully  read  by  evory  teacher 
who  undertakes  to  teach  these  delightful  poems  to  the  children  of  the  grades. — W.  F.  M. 


POEMS  FOB  THE   SECOND   GRADE 
The  following  poems  are  suggested  for  memorizing 
in  the  second  grade. 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND? 
Christina  G.  Rossetti 
Who  has  seen  the  wind' 

Neither  I  nor  you: 
But  wlien  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 
The   wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I: 
But  when  the  trees  bow  dowu  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

MY   SHADOW 
Kobert  Louis  Stevenson 

1  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  iu  and  out  with  me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  1  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  1  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller,  like  an  india-rubber  ball. 
And   he   sometimes   gets   so  little   that  there's   none   of  him 
at  all. 

'He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play. 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way, 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward  j'ou  can  see; 
I'd  think   shame   to   stick   to   nursie   as   that   shadow   sticks 

to  me. 
One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  errant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  iu  bed. 


WHERE  GO  THE  BOATS 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Dark  brown  is  the  river. 

Golden  is  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever, 

With  trees  on,  either  hand. 

Green   leaves   a-floating, 

Castles  of  the  foam. 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating — 

Where  will  all  come   home? 

On  goes  the  river. 

And  out  jjast  the  mill. 

Away  down  the  valley. 
Away  down  the  hill. 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Other  little  children 
Shall^ bring  jny  boatg'avhor,': 


THE   ROCK-A-BY  LADY 
Eugene  Field 

The  Eock-a-by  Lady  from  Husli-a-l)3-  Street 

Comes  stealing;   comes  creeping; 
The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  ^er  feet. 

And  each  hath  a  di'eam  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 

When  she  fiudeth  you  sleeping! 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a   beautiful   drum — 

' '  Rub-a-dub  ' '  it  goeth ; 
There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar  plum, 

And  lo!  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  pop-guns  that  bang  and  tin  tops  that  hum. 

And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth. 

The  dollies  pc'Cp  out  of  those  wee  tiny  dreams. 

With  laughter  and  singing! 
And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams. 

And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty  gleams, 
And  up,  up,  and  up,  where   the   Mother   Moon   beams, 

The  fairies  go  winging! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams,  that  are  tiuy  and  fleet? 

They'll  comc'  to  you  sleeping; 
So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet, 

For  the  Rock-a-by  Lady   from  Hush-a-by  Street 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 

Comes   stealing;    comes   creeping. 


GOOD  NIGHT  AND  GOOD  MORNING 
Lord  Houghton 

A  fair  little  girl  sat  underi  a  tree. 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see; 

Then   smoothed   her   work   and  folded  it,  right, 

Aud  said,  "Dear  work,  good  night,  good  night!'' 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head. 
Crying  "Caw,  caw!"  on  their  way  to  bed. 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"Little  black  things,  good  night,  good  night." 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed. 
The  sheep's  "bleat!  bleat"  came  over  the  road; 
All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
"Good  little  girl,  good  night,  good  night!" 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  "good  night!" 
Though  she  saw  him  there'  like  a  ball  of  light; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God 's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head; 
The  violets  curtsied,  and  went  to  bed; 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair, 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  pra3'er. 

Aud  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay. 

She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day; 

And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 

"Good  morning,  good  uioruing!   Our  work  is  begun. 
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SEVEN  TIMES  ONE 
Jean  Ingelow 
Tliere's  do  cIpw  left  on  the  daisies  aud,  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  an(f  over — 
Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old!  so  old,  I  can  write  a  letter, 

My    birthday   lessons   are    done: 
The  lambs  play   always,  they   know   no  better; 

They  are   only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon!  in  the  night  1  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  rounil  and  low; 

You  were  bright!   ah  liright!    but  your  light  is  failing; 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon,  have  done  something  wrong  in  heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  Bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
0  brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow! 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

O  Columbine,  ope>n  your  folded  wrapper 
Where  two  twin  turtle  doves  dwell; 

0  Cuckoo-pint!   toll  me  the  purple  clapper, 
That  hangs  in  your  clear,  green  bell. 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it, — 
I  will  not  steal  them  away; 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  Linnet,  Linnet, — 
I  am  seven  times  one  today! 


THE   VIOLET 

Lucy  Larcom 

Dear  little  violet. 

Don't  be  afraid! 
Lift  5'our  blue  eyes 

From  the  rock  's  mossy  shade. 

All  the  birds  call  for  you, 

Out  of  the  sky; 
May  is  here  waiting. 

And  here,  too,  am  I. 

Why  do  you  shiver  so, 

Violet,   sweet? 
Soft  is  the  meadow  grass, 

Under  my  feet. 

Wrapped  in  your  hood  of  green, 

Violet,  why 
Peep  from  your  earth  door. 

So  silent  and  shy? 


THE  BLUEBIRD 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
1   know   the   song   that   the  bluebird   is  singing. 
Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow!  the  skies  may  be  dreary. 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Ilarkl  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat 
Hark!   was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 
Listen  awhile,  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple  tree,  swinging  and  swaying: 

"Dear  little  blossoms,  down  under  the  snow, 
Vou  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know; 
If  ark!   while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer, 
Summer  is  coming  and  springtime  is  here! 

"Little  white  snowdrop,  I  pray  you  arise; 
Bright  yelow  crocus,   come,   open  your  eyes; 
Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  the  cold. 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold; 
Daffodils,   daffodils!    say,   do   you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springtime  is  here!" 


ANSWER   TO   A    CHILD'S   QUESTION 
Samuel  Raylor   Coleridge 

Do  you  ask   what   the  liinls  say:   Tlie  sparrow,  the  dove. 
The  linnet  and  the  thrush  say,  "I  love  and  I  love!" 
In  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know;  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 
And  singing  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  aud  love. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings;  and  forever  sings  he — 
"I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me!" 


DISTINCTIVE   WORK  AND  PLANS   OF   THE   HENDER- 

SONVILLE   TEACHERS 

By  A.  W.  iHoneycutt,  Superintendent  Hendersonville  Graded 
Schools 

The  teac'liers  of  the  Hendersonville  City  Schools, 
meeting  Monday  afternoon,  October  24,  organized 
their  local  unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, with  100%  membership.  This  organization 
will  be  separate  from  the  County  Teachers'  unit,  and 
will  map  out  a  constructive  program  for  their  win- 
ter's work,  though  the  two  units  may  unite  in  some 
of  their  big  ediicational  endeavors. 

A  discussion  of  a  suitable  program  for  organized 
effort  tlirougli  this  liody  ended  in  the  general  agree- 
ment that  a  county  high  school,  located  in  the  Hen- 
dersonville district,  should  be  the  year's  big  objec- 
tive. The  value  of  this  was  made  aparent  by  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  High  School  Principal,  T.  W. 
Valentine,  showing  the  desirability  of  this  location, 
the  economy  of  the  proposed  plan  both  to  county  and 
city,  and  the  tremendously  increased  advantages  to 
both  rural  and  city  children  in  having  all  efforts 
placed  in  one  spot.  Further  steps  toward  working 
out  this  plan  wil  be  taken  up  at  a  later  meeting.  _ 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  at  Raleigh  were  elected, 
including  the  Superintendent,  who  was  given  the 
right  to  fill  vacancies,  should  any  occur,  in  order  that 
the  Hender.sonville  unit  might  have  its  full  quota  of 
representatives. 

A  numher  of  other  matters  came  before  the  teach- 
ers, including  organization  of  Reading  Circle  groups, 
and  plans  for  a  number  of  school  entertainments. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  celebration  of  Armistice  Day. 
Each  grade,  and  the  High  School,  will  prepare  sepa- 
rate programs  for  this  day,  these  to  be  rendered  on 
the  morning  of  that  day.  Following  this,  the  entire 
school  will  form  in  the  parade,  and  the  higher  grades 
will  hear  the  address. 

The  Hendersonville  liranch  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, which  also  had  one  hundred  ]ier  cent  mem- 
bership last  year,  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  unit  that  has  ever  attended  the  Assembly  in  a 
body,  and  one  hundred  per  cent  strong.  This  dis- 
tinction was  attained  last  year  when  the  State  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Asheville. 


Remember   that  yoit   can   send  North   Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  your  subscription  for 

The  Normal  Instructor  ". $2.00 

Primary  Education   $2.00 

The  Popular  Educator $2.00 

National  School  Digest $3.00 

Journal  of  Educational  Method   $3.00 

American  School  Board  Journal $3.00 

Journal  of  Education   (weekly)    $3.00 
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OUTLINE  OF  "PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA' 

By    Edgar    W.    Knight,    Scliool    of    Eaueiitioii,    University    of    North  Carolina,  Chape'l  Hill,  N.  C. 


Preface  and  Chapters  I  to  IV,  Inclusive 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "history  of 
education"?  By  the  term  "professionalizing  the 
teacher"?  How  can  the  history  of  education  be  of 
help  to  the  teacher?  What  is  the  practical  value  of 
the  subject? 

Chapter  I.  Wh.y  was  educational  growth  slow  in 
colonial  North  Carolina?  Study  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  noting  especially  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 

8,  and  9. 

Chapter  II.  Study  the  suggestions  at  the  end  of 
this  ehajjter,  noting  especial}^  questions  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 

9,  10.  Is  there  anything  in  our  modern  educational 
system  which  suggests  the  principle  of  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system? 

Chapter  III.  Distinguish  between  North  Caro- 
lina under  the  lords  proprietors  and  under  royal  own- 
ership. Note  any  change  in  education  after  the  change 
in  ownership  in  1729.  Study  questions  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9  and  10,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Chapter  IV.  Read  this  chapter  carefully,  noting 
anything  of  educational  or  historical  interest  in  your 
county  during  the  time  covered  by  the  period  dis- 
cussed here.  What  academies  were  in  your  county? 
Study  questions  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Discuss  in  your 
teachers'  meeting  questions  9,  10  and  11.  Consider 
questions  12  and  13  and  discuss  the  method  of  teach- 
ing referred  to  in  13. 


II. 


Chapters  V  to  VIII,  Inclusive 

Chapter  Y.  Read  this  chapter  carefully,  study- 
ing the  report  made  by  Murphey  in  1817.  How  did 
his  plan  for  a  school  system  differ  from  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Walker  the  same  year?  Study  qv^estions 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9  and  10.  What  arguments  did  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  period  use  in  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools? 

Chapter  VI.  Note  the  growth  of  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  fund.  Note 
the  origin  of  the  fund  established  in  1825,  trace  its 
growth,  and  study  its  uses  before  the  war,  its  final 
loss,  and  its  reorganization  in  1903.  Then  study  all 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  noting  espe- 
cially 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10  and  11. 

Chapter  VII.  Why  was  so  little  accomplished  for 
education  between  1825  and  1837?  Study  the  open 
letter  which  appeared  in  Tlie  Raleigh  Register,  and 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  and  note  the  argiiments  made 
against  education.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  your  com- 
munity similar  arguments  against  public  educational 
improvement  ?  Study  the  letters  of  Dr.  Caldwell  giv- 
en in  this  chapter.  Then  note  cpiestions  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8  and  9. 

Chapter  VIII.  Compare  the  law  passed  in  1839 
with  the  present  school  law  of  the  State.     Compare 


the  course  of  study  provided  for  by  the  earlier  law 
with  the  present  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  Con- 
sider and  discuss  questions  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S  and  9. 

III. 

Chapters  IX  and  X,  Inclusive 

Chapter  IX.  Compare  the  growth  of  the  school 
system  under  Wiley  to  the  educational  development 
in  the  State  during  the  so-called  experimental  period. 
What  difficulties  confronted  him?  What  were  his 
actual  educational  achievements?  How  does  he  com- 
pare with  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard?  What 
was  his  educational  philosophy?  What  were  Braxton 
Craven's  contributions  to  public  education  in  North 
Carolina?  Note  his  educational  philosophy.  How 
has  the  examination  and  certification  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  State  improved  since  Wiley's  adminis- 
tration? What  improvement  is  still  needed  to  insure 
a  more  professionalized  body  of  teachers  in  the  State  ? 
Criticise  the  school  system  between  1853  and  1860. 
What  educational  influences  did  North  Carolina  have 
on  other  Southern  States?  Why  were  so  few  women 
engaged  in  teaching  in  North  Carolina  before  the 
Civil  War?  Study  carefully  questions  10,  11,  13 
and  14. 

Chapter  X.  Note  the  great  variety  of  texts  in 
use  in  the  State  before  1860.  Make  a  search  for  any 
old  books  in  your  community  and  compare  them  with 
texts  now  in  use  in  the  State.  How  were  texts  adopted 
in  the  State  before  the  war?  How  are  they  adopted 
in  the  State  today?  Wliat  is  your  criticism  of  the 
ju'esent  method  of  adopting  school  books  in  North 
( 'arolina  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  The  New 
England  Primer?  Of  Pike's  Arithmetic?  Of  Jess's 
Arithmetic?  Of  Morse's  Geography?  Note  the  de- 
scrtption  of  educational  conditions  in  Burke^  Ala- 
mance, Union,  and  Wilkes  counties  in  1857.  What 
was  a  "noisy"  school?  Study  all  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  noting  especially  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  11,  12  and  13. 

IV. 
Chapters  XI  to  XIV,  Inclusive 

Chapter  XI.  Read  this  chapter  carefully,  and 
then  study  the  questions  given  at  the  end,  noting 
especially  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  What  was  the  actual 
influence  of  the  war  on  education  in  the  State?  In 
the  South? 

Chapter  XII.  What  were  the  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  State  during  the  Reconstruction  period? 
Study  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  Compare 
the  program  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1874  with 
the  program  of  the  last  Teachers'  Assembly  held  in 
the  State. 

Chapter  XIII.  Read  this  chapter  and  note  the 
principle  on  which  appropriations  were  made  from 
the  Peabody  Fund.     How  much  aid  did  your  com- 
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iminity  receive  from  tliis  eiulowment?  St\uly  tlie 
(luestious  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  noting'  especially 
3,  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Chapter  XIV.  Note  the  mesftages  of  the  j?over- 
nors  after  1876  and  their  argnments  for  increased 
educational  advantages.  What  were  the  defects  of 
the  school  system  between  1S77  and  1900?  Study 
(|uestions  1,  *2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13. 

V. 
Chapters  XV  to  XVII,  Inclusive 

Chapter  X\'.  Wiiy  is  Charles  B.  Aycock  known 
as  the  "educational  Governor"  of  North  Carolina? 
What  were  his  educational  achievements?  Who  were 
his  co-laborers  for  educational  advancement?     What 


\\'ere  the  actual  educational  conditions  in  the  State 
when  he  was  elected  Governor?  Compare  educational 
conditions  then  with  conditions  in  1860.  Discuss  the 
educational  camjiaigns  of  1902-04.  Study  questions 
2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

Chapter  XVI.  Read  tiiis  chapter  carefully  and 
then  note  the  (|uestions  at  the  end,  paying  especial 
atention  to  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11  and  12. 

Chapter  XVII.  This  chapter  was  contributed  by 
former  State  Superintendent  James  Y.  Joyner  and 
contains  his  own  prophecy  for  the  future  development 
of  jmblic  education  in  North  Carolina.  Read  it  care- 
fully and  note  the  educational  achievements  yet  to 
be  made  in  the  State. 


PLAN  FOR  STUDY  OF  CLARK'S  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By   Susan   Fulghuni,   State  Department   of   Education 


A  careful  study  and  practice  of  the  physical  exer- 
cises given  in  this  book,  by  the  teachers  in  their  group 
or  departmental  meetings,  should  enable  the  un- 
trained teacher  to  carry  on  physical  training  in  her 
school  with  gratifying  results  in  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  her  pupils  and  the  genera!  toning-uj)  of  the 
entire  school  life. 

general  suggestions 

Wherever  possible  ten  meetings  should  be  held. 
Since  the  work  is  outlined  b.y  grades,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  games,  rhythmic  plays,  etc.,  for  one  grade  be 
taken  up  at  each  meeting.  At  the  meetings  the  time 
should  be  spent  by  the  teachers  in  playing  the  games, 
story  plays,  rhythmic  plays  and  formal  gynniastics 
as  given  for  the  grade.  All  the  teachers  present 
should  heartily  join  in  these  exercises.  In  this  way 
they  will  become  familiar  wdth  the  various  forms  of 
physical  training  and  can  use  them  with  their  pupils. 
The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  "Directions  for  Teach- 
ing the  Lessons,"  should  receive  careful  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  each  grade  and  will  there- 
fore, be  discussed  or  referred  to  at  every  meeting. 

LESSON  I A  STUDY  OF  FIRST  GRADE  VTORK 

Story  Plai/a — For  a  study  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
suggested  that  sometime  before  the  meeting,  a  number 
of  teachers  be  assigned  the  work  in  story  plays  for  a 
special  study  and  asked  to  come  to  the  meeting  pre- 
pared to  play  and  to  lead  in  the  playing  of  three  or 
four  of  the  plays  given  for  the  first  grade.  The  fol- 
lowing story  pla.ys  are  suggested  :  Picking  Apples, 
Raking  Leaves,  Christmas  Toys,.  The  Circus. 

Games — Other  teachers  should  make  a  special  study 
of  the  games  given  for  the  first  grade  and  be  ready 
at  the  meetng  to  lead  in  the  playing  of  some  of  these 
by  all  the  teachers  present.  Any  games  listed  for  this 
grade  may  be  selected.  The  following  are  suggested 
as  thej'  have  been  found  to  be  favorites  with  little 
children:  Cat  and  Mice,  Mulberry  Bush,  The  Par- 
mer in  the  Dell,  Looby  Loo,  Scpiirrel  and  Nut,  Go 
Round  and  Round  the  Village. 

Rhythnric  Plays — Another  group  of  teachers 
should  be  asked  to  practice  the  rhythmic  plays  and  at 


the  meeting  teach  smoe  of  these  to  all  present.  Rhyth- 
mic plays  should  always  be  accompanied  by  music ;  if 
a  piano  or  victrola  is  not  available,  the  leader  may 
sing  or  clap  hands.  The  following  rhythmic  plays  are 
suggested:  The  Shoemaker;  Chimes  of  Dunkirk:  Baa, 
Baa,  Black  Sheep;  Danish  Greeting;  T  See  You. 

V^rORK    FOR   GRADES   I   TO   VTII 

This  same  plan  can  be  adapted  to  the  stud.y  of  the 
work  as  given  for  each  grade.  If  a  few  games  and 
exercises  are  selected  and  assigned  to  groups  of  teach- 
ers to  present  at  the  meetings  definite  progress  will 
be  made  and  these  same  exercises  can  be  carried  back 
to  the  schol  rooms  and  given  to  the  children. 

DEMONSTRATION    BY    PUPIIjS 

A  study  of  the  exercises  in  physical  training  for 
the  grades  could  be  covered  at  eight  meetings.  After 
this  work  has  been  completed,  it  is  suggested  that  two 
meetings  be  held,  at  w^hich  demonstrations  would  be 
given  by  pupils  of  the  work  as  it  han  been  carried  on 
in  the  schools.  The  first  demonstration,  could  be 
given  b.y  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades.  Let 
them  present  some  of  the  story  plays,  games  and 
rhythmic  plays  which  they  have  enjoyed  during  the 
year.  The  other  demonstration,  by  pupils  from  the 
grammar  grades,  would  not  only  consist  of  games  and 
rhythmic  plays  but  formal  gymnastics  would  be  given, 
thus  affording  all  present  the  opportunity  to  see'  the 
great  value  of  these  exercises. 


GROUP  PLAN  FOR  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  AT 
WELDON 

By  W.  B.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Weldon  Graded  Schools 
I  am  dividing  my  teachers  into  two  groups  for 
reading  circle  work,  namely,  high  school  and  elemen- 
tary. For  the  high  school  group,  "The  Redirection 
of  High  School  Instruction"  has  been  selected.  "Mor- 
al Education  in  the  School  and  Home"  was  chosen 
for  the  others. 

We  shall  have  the  five-meeting  plan  of  conduct- 
ing the  work. 

The  superintendent  will  study  "The  Administra- 
tion of  Rural  and  Village  Schools." 
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W.  p.  M.A.RSH.\LL,  Publisher,  121  A\  est  Hargett  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  .!  s^  i  l^ 

Entered  as  second-cIass  matter  January  21,   1909,  at  the  postoffice  at  tcaohcr's    Salary    aCCOUntg   should    depend    UpOn    these 

Raleigh,    N.   C,    under  the    Act   of   March   3,    1879.  PPOOrrls 

PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH  President   Latham,    of   the    Teachers'    Assembly, 

Get  ready  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  „„  i   r,      „-x-14.t*i  Cii      -nr-     i      o  i  ' 

•'  and   Superintendent  Latham,  of  the  Wmston-Salem 

Raleigh,  November  23-25.     It  promises  to  be  a  meet-  „„t,„„i^       m         ^  t,-     j     i  -j.     *  ■  j 

.      .      .  schools,  will  need  his  dual  capacity  to  receive  and 

ing  great  in  size,  in  interest,  and  in  constructive  work.  ,,  j.  i  i-  ^    \      x     j       j   i  • 

^  "^  '  carry  the   congratulations  sure   to   be   tendered   him 

.r,         ,.„.,,        '.  ,       ,  .„  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  bond   election  in  his 

Roanoke  Rapids  has  just  completed  a  magnmcent  ,  .  .  .  , 

,.,,,,.,,.  ,  ,     „  ,        ,    ,„      .„.  good  town,  which  gave  him  an  additional  $1,000,000 

nigh  school  building,  at  a  cost  ot  nearly  a  half  million  „  ,      ,  ,  ^    ,,„„„        „ 

.,  ,,  .^    ,  ,,         ,  '         .,  ,.  tor   schools   and   also   voted   $100,000  for   parks  and 

dollars.     It  has  twenty-tive  classrooms  and  an  audi-  .jlayorounds 

torium  that  will  seat  about  two  thousand  people,  

See   that   an    early   day   is   set   for   the   organiza- 
Read  the  article  by  Mr.  S.  Wade  Marr  on  the  mar-  .  tion   of   your   local   unit"  of    the   Teachers'    Assem- 

keting  of  school  bonds.     It  is  a  live  topic  now,  and  bly.     Be    sure    to     attend.     And    do    not    forget 

unless  you  are  a  very  exceptional  financier,  you  will  that    there    are    two    eminently    desirable    distinc- 

find  the  reading  both  interesting  and  profitable.  ti°^^^ '  ^^^  hundred  per  cent  membership  in  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  and  a  one  hundred  per  cent  subscrip- 

T>T    ,,    ^      ,.      T-.  J   A       ■  X-      TA        1      111  tion  list  for  North  Carolina  Education.     Do  your 

North  Carolina  Day  and  Armistice  Day  should  be  ,     ^  ,,.,„,.,-     ^. 

best  to  win  both  distinctions. 
made  a  great  occasion.    November  11th  should  be  fit-  

tingly  observed  by  all  schools  of  the  State.    The  bulle-  The   Ilendersonville   teachers,   under   the   lead   of 

tin  distributed  to  the  schools  should  be  preserved  for  Supt.  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  have  organized  a  Teachers' 

future  reference.  Assembly  unit  that  is  separate  from  the  county  unit. 

They  will  plan  a  program  of  their  own  for  the  win- 
That  was  an  excellent  thing  done  by  the  Rotary  ter's  work,  but  may  be  expected  to  co-operate  heart- 
Club  in  Fayetteville  when  it  put  through  a  "Back-to-  ^h'  with   the   county  unit  in   the  larger  educational 
School  Campaign ' '  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  into  ^««'^'«-    A"  interesting  account  of  it  is  given  by  Super- 
school  a  large  number  of  boys  who  fall  out    before  '»t«ident  Honeycutt  on  another  page. 

graduation. 

If  your  superintendent  is  a  thoroughgoing  exeeu 

"Excellent  opening",  "large  attendance",  "record  tive  he  is  bound  to  "form  judgments  concerning  your 

enrollment",    "overcrowded,"   "smash    record,"   are  work."     Honest,  now,  what  would  you  put  in  it  if 

familiar  terms  these  days.     The  children  are  going  to  you  were  writing  a  report  on  yourself  for  him  to  sign 

school.     It  is  now  up  to  the  other  parties  to  the  con-  as  his  own?     Supt.   R.  D.    Carver,   of  Hickory,   has 

tract  to  get  results.  printed  a  list  of  "Self-Judgment  Questions"  under 

seven  heads.    He  might  send  you  a  copy  if  you  write 

After  September  1,  1927,  no  person  may  be  em-  and  ask  for  it.     It  is  a  suggestive  sort  of  score-card 

ployed  in  any  school  in  Pennsylvania  who  does  not  for  self-measurement. 

show  graduation  from  an  approved  college,  university  

or  normal  school,  or  who  does  not  show  evidence  of  In  Pennsylvania  summer  courses  are  maintained 

equivalent  education.  in  each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  for  a  period  of 

nine  weeks.     Five   thousajid   teachers  were   enrolled 

Superintendents  should  keep  an  accurate  account  during  the  past  summer.    Twelve  colleges  and  univer- 

of  the  local  tax  districts  and  see  that  the  funds  are  sities  maintained  similar  terms  and  twenty-five  hun- 

kept  separate.     The  auditors'  reports  coming  in  give  dred  teachers  were  enrolled  in  them.     Should  North 

much  evidence  that  superintendents  in  the  past  have  Carolina  increase  the  length  of  its  summer  school 

paid  little  attention  to  these  records.  term  from  six  to  nine  weeks? 
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KNOW  THE  EDUCATIONAL  HISTOEY  OF  YOUR  STATE 

We  wisli  tliat  every  teacher  and  superintendent  in 
the  State  might  know  and  own  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight's 
Public  School  Education  in  North,  Carolina.  There 
is  not  a  notable  school  of  pedagogy  in  the  country 
that  does  not  include  the  history  of  education  in  its 
course  of  study.  Similarly,  an  acquaintance  with 
tlie  history  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina 
should  form  a  part  of  the  informational  equipment 
of  ever,y  teacher  connected  with  its  public  schools. 

A  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  a  study  of  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina  to  be  included 
in  evei'y  Reading  Circle  course  in  the  State  this  fall 
and  winter.  Already  we  understand  it  has  been 
adopted  in  two  counties.  It  is  not  to  be  contended 
that  such  a  study  will  contribute  indispensably  to  the 
teachers'  merely  technical  training,  but  it  wilt  con- 
tribute indispensably  to  the  enrichment  of  the  teach- 
er's mental  possessions  and  equipment  for  leadership. 
Uncomfortable  indeed  would  be  the  plight  of  that 
teacher  or  superintendent  who  should  be  called  on  to 
represent  his  people  at  home  or  abroad  and  be  found 
utterly  luienlightened  about  his  own  State's  educa- 
tional history.  Besides,  the  present  is  best  understood 
and  judged  in  comparison  with  the  past;  and  the 
lamp  of  experience  always  makes  a  good  headlight 
with  which  to  set  out  on  one's  path  into  the  future. 
Ignorance  of  the  State's  public  school  history  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  excusable  before  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Knight's,  but  it  is  no 
longer  excusable  now. 

Hitherto,  Public  School  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  obtainable  through  the  publishers  and 
bookstores  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00.  But  for 
some  time  the  editor  has  desired  to  work  out  a  plan 
under  which  North  C.\rolina  Education  could  be  of 
service  to  its  subscribers  by  making  the  book  more 
easily  obtainable  and  by  securing  for  them  a  lower 
price  than  .$2.00.  It  was  with  much  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  in  a  recent  conference  with  Mr.  H.  M. 
Ilebden,  representative  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
]iany,  the  ])ublishers,  we  succeeded  in  arranging  to 
mail  the  book  from  Raleigh  and  in  securing  the  fol- 
lowing special  prices  for  subscribers  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education  : 

with  single  new  subscriptions 

North  Carolina  Education,  beginning  with  September,  $1.5U 
Public  School  Education,  by  Dr.  Knight,  regular  price,  2.00 

Total  *3.50 

Our  Special  Price  for  both,  only  ....  $3.00 
TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  CLUBS 
To  subscribers  in  clubs,  Dr.  Knight's  book  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.60  in  addition  to  the  club  price  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  wliich  is-  .^1.40  each  in  clubs  of  two  to 
four;  $1.25  each  in  clubs  of  five  to  nine;  .$1.00  each  in  clubs 
of  ten  or  more. 

To  those  who  are  already  subscribers  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Dr.  Knight's  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  single 


copies  for  $1.70,  or  in  clubs  of  ten  copies  or  more  for  $1.60 
each. 

Remit  ]>\  money  order  or  liy  clieck  on  a  national  bank; 
otherwise,  kindly  aild  ten  cents  which  the  banks  hero  cliargc 
for  exchange.  Make  remittances  payable  to  W.  F.  Marshall, 
Publisher,   Raleigh,   N.    C. 

TO  NON-SUBSCRIBERS 

To  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to  North  Carolina 
Education  and  do  not  wish  to  bo.  Dr.  Knight's  book  will 
be  mailed  postpaid,  single  copies  for  $2.00  each,  or  in  clubs 
of  ten  copies  or  more  for  $1.80  each. 

Provide  yourself  at  the  earliest  opportunity  with 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's  book,  and  then  by  intelligent 
study  appropriate  its  contents  to  the  broadening  of 
your  professional  knowledge  and  the  enrichment  of 
the  professional  (juality  of  your  mind.  At  least  five 
thousand  teacliers  in  the  State  should  read  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina  this  fall  and 
winter. 


ASK  FOR  YOUR  BACK  NUMBERS 

When  their  clubs  for  North  Carolina  Education 
were  made  up  a  few  weeks  ago,  Supt.  Moore  at  the 
Caldwell  teachers'  meeting  and  Supt.  Carson  at  the 
Stokes  county  meeting  supplied  most  of  the  sub- 
scribers with  tlu"  September  and  October  numbers, 
but  did  not  have  enough  copies  to  supply  them  all. 
It  is  not  unlikel.y  that  for  similar  reasons  subscrib- 
ers in  other  counties  have  not  yet  had  these  two  im- 
portant issues. 

This  November  number,  however,  will  go  to  all  the 
subscribers  enrolled  up  to  this  writing,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  one  who  missed  the  September  and 
October  issues  will  write  to  the  publisher  and  ask 
for  these  back  luimbers.  We  not  only  hope  they 
will  do  this,  but  we  wish  to  make  a  very  earnest  re- 
quest that  the.y  do  so,  and  do  so  at  once  while  we  can 
supply  the  issues  mi.ssed.  A  little  later  on  it  may 
be  that  the  supjily  will  be  exhausted  and  the  cojiies 
desired  cannot  be  furnished.  Write  for  your  back 
numbers  now. 


EXHIBIT    OF    SCHOOLHOUSE    ARCHITECTURE 

A  new  feature  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  which 
should  interest  and  benefit  superintendents,  boards 
of  education,  and  also  the  teachers,  will  be  the  exhi- 
bition of  school  architecture  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Woman's  Club  building  during  tlie  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly.  The  exhibition  will  be  under 
tlie  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Blair,  Direc- 
tor of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  who  believes  that  no 
such  collection  of  schoolhouse  designs  and  plans  as 
this  one  has  heretofore  been  assembled. 

He  is  working  to  have  all  the  architects  of  the 
state  exhibit  the  plan  of  a  building  which  has  recent- 
ly been  constructed  or  one  that  is  in  contemplation.. 
The  exhibition  will  be  on  display  both  during  the  day 
and  at  night,  so  that  all  visitors  and  interested  citi- 
zens will  have  an  oportunity  of  inspecting  and  com- 
paring the  very  latest  designs  in  .schoolhouse  con- 
struction.   Do  not  miss  this  display. 
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MODERN    HOUSING    PLANS    ON    EXHIBIT 

The  Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  furnishes  a 
jiartial  list  of  new  buildings  which  have  just  been 
completed  or  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  this 
fall.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  beautifully 
designed  and  well  constructed  buildings  which  the 
State  possesses.  The  list  includes  the  following : 
Bethel  Hill,  Hickory,  Kiidsville, 

Carrboro,  Jackson  Trainiug         Roanoke  Eapids, 

Cliflfside,  School,  Eamseur, 

ChurchlaucI,  Lakeside,  Scotts, 

Coats,  Lakewood,  Stoneville, 

Cobb  Me-niorial  Lewiston,  St-Uesville 

(Caswell  Rock     Lexington,  btateb\me 

Academy),  Moncure,  Snow  HiU, 

Concord,        '  Monroe,  Selma, 

Emma   (Buncombe     Morehead  City,  Townsville, 

County"),  Mount  Airy,  Wilmington, 

Farmville,  Oxford,  Whitakers, 

Glen  Alpine,  Pomona,  Weaverville 

Graham,  Plymouth,  (Buncombe 

High  Point,  Rcids,  Tyro,  County). 

For  the  information  of  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, the  different  floor  plans,  indicating  the  arrange- 
ment of  regular  and  special  classrooms  and  elevations 
of  a  number  of  these  buildings,  will  be  sliown  in  the 
exJiibition  of  school  architecture  which  will  be  held 
during  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  total  cost  of  the 
group  of  buildings  named  above  is  estimated  to  be 
well  beyond  $3,000,000. 


IS   THERE    A   BETTER   WAY? 

For  more  than  a  year  the  various  school  units 
of  North  Carolina  have  been  voting  issues  of  school 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $1,000,000  a 
month.  Mr.  Jdhn  J.  Blair,  Director  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  has  just  prepared  a  partial  list  of  these, 
numbering  something  more  than  a  hundred  elections, 
which  shows  an  aggregate  of  more  than  11-4,000,000 
on  bonds  voted  within  a  period  of  about  fourteen 
months. 

Fach  unit,  no  matter  how  small  and  unknown  it 
may  be,  must  market  its  bonds  alone,  for  few,  if  any, 
are  known  on  the  big  bond  markets.  Is  this  the  better 
way,  or  should  there  be  a  form  of  State  aid  applied 
in  the  issuance  and  sale  of  all  bonds  voted  for  school 
purposes?  This  is  a  tremendouslj^  important  ques- 
tion, important  right  now. 

North  Carolina  Editcation  is  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  print  in  this  issue  the  fine  discussion  of  this 
wliole  school  bond  question  by  Mr.  S.  Wade  Marr. 
It  is  commended  to  the  careful  and  earnest  consid- 
eration of  every  one  of  ouri  readers.  Especially 
_  should  the  educational  leaders  in  every  community 
of  the  State  give  the  matter  most  serious  thought 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  in 
order  that,  if  deemed  advisable,  it  may  be  properly 
presented  to  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  appropriate  and  immediate  legislation. 


IMPORTANT    ARTICLES    IN    RECENT    NUMBERS 

In  recent  issues  of  North  Carolina  Education. 
there  have  apeared  several  important  articles,  the 
timeliness  of  which  endures  beyond  the  mere  month 
of  their  publication.  Some  of  these  articles,  which 
few,  if  any,  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
will  wish  to  miss  altogether,  are,  for  convenience  in 
locating  and  procuring  them,  listed  below  by  months. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  these  numbers  avail- 
able,  they  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  fifteen  cents 
each,  or  will  be  supplied  on  all  regular  subscriptions 
that  begin  with  the  September  issue. 
SEPTEMBER,   1921 

Duty  of  Scliool  Officials  to  See  That  School  Funds  Are 
Kept  Separate.  By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Knell  of. the  Old  Toll  Gate — Suggestion  for  a  School  Pro- 
ject.    By  W.  P.  Marshall. 

Reading  Circle  Work  for  1921-22.     By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Use  of  Textbooks  in  Teaching  History.  By  W.  T.  Laprade. 

OCTOBER,  1921 

County  Government  and  Public  Education.  By  E.  C. 
Brooks. 

Outline  for  Study  of  Bonser's  "Elementary  School  Cur- 
riculum. ' '     By  Mrs.  T.   E.  Johnston. 

Planning  the  Work  of  a  Course  in  History.  By  Wm.  T. 
Laprade.  The  Second  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Planning 
Work  in  History  and  Civics. 

School  Management  Course  in  Union  County  Summer 
School.     (A  Committee  Report  by  Ben  M.  Williams.) 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades  (With  a  number  of  poems 
to  be  taught).  By  Susan  Fulghum.  This  is  the  fiirst  in  a 
series  of  three  articles,  the  second  and  third  articles  con- 
sisting of  poems  for  study  by  the  third  and  fourth  grades, 
respectively.  The  third  article  may  be  expected  in  the  De- 
cember issue. 


PLANS    FOR    READING    CIRCLE    WORK    AT    MARION 

By  T.  A.  Holton,  Superintendent  of  Marion  Graded  Schools 
We  have  selected  "Physical  Training  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools"  for  two  reasons:  (1)  we  did  not 
study  it  last  year;  and  (2)  we  are  devoting  special 
atention  this  year  to  physical  activities.  This  is  a 
long-felt  need  here,  and  with  the  aid  of  what  we 
can  get  from  that  book  we  hope  to  add  much  interest 
as  well  as  correct  a  few  things  which  have  been  neg- 
lected. In  addition  to  the  appointed  leaders,  we  shall 
u.se  each  teacher  as  a  leader  for  at  least  one  lesson  or 
chapter  suited  to  her  needs  and  wishes.  The  book  is 
well    adapted   for   such   a   plan. 

For  the  high  school  teachers,  "The  Junior  High 
School"  book  has  been  adopted.  We  desire  to  give 
this  a  very  close  study  this  year,  preparatory  to  put- 
ting what  is  learned  from  it  into  practice  in  1922-23. 
We  hope  to  have  our  new  high  school  building  ready 
by  next  September.  This  school  will  then  be  ready 
for  the  Junior  High  School  work.  Therefore,  by 
making  a  close  study  of  this  book,  we  hope  to  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  avoid  errors  and  to  put  the  Junior 
High  School  in  or  leave  it  alone. 


The  date  on  j^our  label  shows  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire  or  not.  Please  renew 
promptlj'  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  copy.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  year. 
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Now  Ready 

Fourth  New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Popular  Text  Book 

"WHAT  WE  HEAR  IN  MUSIC" 

by  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 


n  WHAT  WE  HEAR 
IN  MUSIC 


An   inspirational  handbook  for  the  study  of  Music 
History  and  Appreciation  in 

—  Homes 
—Clubs 

— High  Schools 
— Normal  Schools 

—  Colleges 

— Conservatories 

The   text   matter  is  divided  into  four  parts  as 
foUovifS : 

I.      Learning  to  Listen  :      National  Music 

IL     The  History  of  Music 

in.     The    Orchestra :      The  Development   of 


IV. 


Instrumental  Music 
The  Opera  and  Oratorio 


Over  400  pages ;  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  half- 
tone ;  thoroughly  exem- 
plified at  every  point  by 
incomparable  Victor 
Records.  List  price 
$1.00  (15  cents  addi- 
tional by  mail). 


"What  We  Hear  in  Music" 
has  won  enthusiastic  endorsement 


from   teachers   and   students 
existence.        Hundreds    of  hi 
conservatories  have  adopted  it 
With  "What  We  Hear  i 
Victor  Records,   the  study  o 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products 
Look  under  the  lidf    Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR   TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


everywhere  during   the    seven    years    of    its 
gh    schools,    normal    schools,    colleges,    and 
as  a  text  book. 

n  Music,"  a  Victrola  and  the  illustrative 
f  Music  History  and  Appreciation  is  lifted 
from  the  realm  of  dry,  matter-of-fact 
reading  about  the  subject  into  the 
fascinating  field  of  actually  hearing  the 
real  music  ! 

For  further  information   consult    any 
dealer  in  Victor  products,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Canideiiy  New  Jersey 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

Finish,  golden  oak,  waxed. 
This  is  the  instrument  that 
is  used  in  thousands  of 
schools.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  it  is  the 
instrument  best  adapted  to 
all-round  school  use. 

When  the  \'ictrola  is  not 
in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre* 
apoDsible  people. 
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SCHOOL    NEWS     BRIEFS 

October  6  was  educational  day  at 
the  Hickory  Fair.  All  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county  were  admitted  free. 


The  East  Spencer  school  people  are 
happyin  the  recent  occupancy  of  their 
new  three-story  building  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  school  is  making  steady 
progress  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
L.  L.  Smith,  the  newly  chosen  super- 
intendent, and  a  splendid  corps  of 
teachers. 

Snow  Hill  opened  its  new  $100,000 
school  building  early  in  October,  and 
its  people  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  building  and  their-  school.  The 
liigh  school  department  has  85  pupils. 
The  new  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  W.  Is- 
ley,  and  his  excellent  faculty  are  mak- 
ing good  use  of  their  opportunities  and 
new  facilities. 


The  first  order  for  consolidation,  pro- 
viding for  transportation  of  pupils  to 
schools  in  the  county,  has  just  been 
mailo  in  McDowell  County.  A  large 
strip  of  country  lying  between  Green- 
lee and  Sugar  Hill  was  made 'a  part  of 
the  Stroudtown  district,  and  hereafter 
the  children  in  this  territory  will  be 
transported  by  truck  to  the  Stroudtown 
school.  The  territory  has  a  census  of 
about   fifty    children. 


SCHOOL  NOTES  FEOM  STANLY 
COUNTY 

To   tlie   Editor: 

On  April  12,  1921,  Stanly  County  held 
a  special  election  for  special  county- 
wide  school  ta.x,  and  an  educational  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  for  a  month  previ- 
ous to  the  election.  However,  the  elec- 
tion failed  to  carry,  but  the  campaign 
aroused  the  educational  interest  in  the 
county.  It  showed  the  weak  points  in 
the  school  system,  and  that  greater  in- 
terest in  the  school  work  was  needed. 
As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  thirteen 
school  districts  have  voted  local  tax 
since  that  time.  This  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  felt  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  this 
county-wide  election  will  be  called  for 
again,  and  the  outlook  is  very  good  for 
this  success.  Few  counties  have  such 
advantages  to  gain  from  the  county- 
wide  system,  for  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  Stanly  county  is  ^ 
wealth  of  large  corporations,  and  such 
a  county-wide  system  means  that  every 
rural  district  will  receive  a  large  por- 
tion" of  its  support  from  corporate 
wealth.  Such  a  system  will  also  aid 
greatly  in   consolidation,   for   there   will 

be  no  small  tax  districts  in  the  way. 
#     *     * 

The  largest  building  program  in  the 
history  of  the  county  is  being  complet- 
ed this  year.  A  total  of  twenty-six  new 
class  rooms  are  being  constructed,  only 
three  of  which  are  additions  to  three- 
room  buildings  with  auditoriums  are 
being  constructed  for  r\iral  school  work. 


Eight  one-teacher  schools  have  been 
abolished  by  consolidation  or  by  en- 
larging. Transportation  is  being  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  county,  and 
three  large  trucks  are  at  work.  And 
yet  this  buildng  program  is  not  nearly 
met,  for  at  everj'  Board  meeting  there 
are  demands  from  every  section  for  im- 
provements, and  much  has  been  held  up 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 


Mr.  Z.  V.  Moss  was  elected  assistant 
County  Superintendent  of  Scliools  this 
year  in  order  that  the  school  ailminis- 
tration  and  supervision  might  be  more 

effectively  managed. 

*  *     » 

County  Superintendent  Charles  A. 
Reap  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
six  weeks  in  the  summer  to  study  rural 
school  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  in 
ordeT  that  the  program  of  expansion 
and  development  along  more  progres- 
sive   and    experienced    linefs    might    be 

carried  out. 

*  *     * 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  an  order  was  pass- 


If  a  Classic  is  tvorth  reading, 

the  student  should  have  the  best  by  comparison — 

THE    LAKE    EDITION 


Every  Superintendent,  Principal,  or  teacher  who  specifies  the  LAKE  does 
so  because  he  knows  that  the  students  will  be  better  pleased,  and  will  do 
better  work. 

Some  of  the  recent  additions: 

ONE    HUNDRED    NARRATIVE    POEMS 
TYPES  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 
FRENCH   SHORT   STORIES 
BUILDERS  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AUSTEN'S  PRIDE   AND  PREJUDICE 

Write  for  the  complete  list  of  LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  which  now  in- 
cludes nearly   100  volumes. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  LAKE  English  Series 
Chicago  New  York 


OFFICIAL  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 


another.      Here    are    facts   that   prove    to    anyone 
of    successful    shorthand    writers    use    the    system 


LAIMS  are  one  thing — proof 
that  the  greatest  percentage 
of  proven  success. 

According  to  the  Roster  of  Members  of  the  National  Shorthand  Association  for  1920- 
1921  the  percentage  of  Pltmanlc  writers  In  court  reporting  is  91.4  and  the  remaining 
percentage  8.6  is  divided  up  between  writers  of  no  less  than  eleven  other  systems. 


(See   the   latest   roster  of  the   National    Shorthand   Reporters'    Association   as   published 
in   its    "proceedings"    for   1920.) 

The  poorly  equipped  will  reach  no  higher  than  the  level  of  their  attainments,  and  bo 

it  is  with   sliorthand   writers  and   shortliand   systems.      The   writer  who   chooses  a  poor 

system  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race   for  Success. 

Young   people    starting   in    business   today   must   be    equipped    with   th 

ISAAC    PITMAN    SHORTHAND    we    have    a    case    of    the    best    being 

acquire.      This  fact  has  been  proved  over  and   over  again. 

Send  for  Trial  Lessons  and  Particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 


hest  tools. 
the    easiest 


ISAAC  PIT3MAN  &  SONS.  PubUshers 
WEST   45th   STREET 


NEW   YORK 
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ed  making  the  holdiug  of  the  Klemeu- 
tary  State  Certificate  the  luiBimum  re- 
quiremeut  for  teaching  in  Stanly 
County.  During  the  year  192U-21,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  nine  teachers 
working  in  the  rural  schools;  of  this 
number  forty-two  per  cent  held  only 
second  grade  county  certificates.  For 
the  year  1921-22  there  will  be  120  white 
teachers  working  in  the  rural  schools, 
all  but  live  of  wliom  have  been  employ- 
ed, and  no  holders  of  county  second 
grade  certificates  have  been  employed. 
Many  of  the  teachers  attended  State 
Summer  School,  and  fifty  teachers  were 
enrolled  in  the  county  summer  school, 
thirty-eight  of  whom  received  County 
Summer  School  credit. 

During  the  school  year  1920-21,  Miss 
Nancy  Fratt,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  examined  6,000  children  in 
Stanly  County.  Uuring  the  same  year 
Dr.  A.  M.  Schultz,  dental  clinic,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  examined  l,28;j 
school  children,  and  treated  1,133.  The 
total  value  by  conservative  estimate 
was  more  than  $4,000,  if  it  had  been 
done  in  a  private  dentist 's  office.  In 
addition  he  gave  lectures  on  dental  hy- 
giene to  more  than  2,500  children. 

C.  A.  E. 


NEWS   NOTES  FROM   SPENCER 

Attendance,   Athletics,   Avoirdupois, 
Latin  and  Science 

All  the  Spencer  teachers  are  readers 
of  North  Carolina  Education.  Accom- 
panying a  club  of  subscribers  comes  the 
folowing  interesting  news  letter  from 
Supt.  H.  C.  Miller: 

' '  Enrollment  in  the  Spencer  High 
School  has  increased  over  40  per  cent, 
this  year,  having  grown  from  112  last 
year  to  162  at  this  writing. 

"We  have  added  the  high  school 
principal  as  director  of  athletics.  This 
has  helped  greatly  to  keep  the  boys. 

' '  The  course  of  stufiy  is  now  arrang- 
ed so  that  students  are  not  compelled 
to  take  Latin  to  graduate.  They  may 
take  the  full  four  years'  science  work 
with  Laboratory.  This  change  in  course 
of  study  is  also  a  factor  in  increasing 
school  attendance. 

"The  children. of  all  grades  for  the 
past  year  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  their  weights,  as  they  are 
weighed  every  month.  This  year  inter- 
est is  added  by  joining  the  Modern 
Health  Crusade  and  keeping  the  indi- 
vidual score  card  of  daily  chores. 

' '  Last  year  we  had  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  near  the  same  age — 
one  weighing  65  pounds,  the  other  299. 
Who  can  beat  this?" 


OUR  PRIMACY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

North  Carolina  led  the  South  in  1919 
in  the  number  of  factory  establish- 
ments, with  5,999  against  5,603  in  Vir- 
ginia, her  nearest  competitor. 

In  the  number  of  wages  and  salary 
earners  she  led  Georgia,  her  nearest 
competitor,  by   34,000. 

In  the  capital  employe'd  she  led  Texas 
bv  more  than   100  million  dollars.  Vir- 


ginia by  230  million  dollars,  and  Geor-  luiy,  and  her  lead  was  only  57  million 
gia  by  250  million  dollars.  dollars.  Our  next  nearest  competitor 
in  the  total  value  of  manufactured  was  Georgia,  which  fell  beliiud  by  250 
products  Texas  was  the  only  Southern  million-  dollars. — University  News  Let- 
state  that  outranked   North  Carolina  in  ter. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  KEADKRS 

"Stiumlate  the  youthful  spirit  in  children  and  preserve  it  in  the  adult." 

STANDARD    LITERATURE  ACCUMULATIVE    VOCABULARY 

CONVERSATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT  FASCINATING    STORIES 

PURE  MORALS  AND  IDEALS  CHOICE   ILLUSTRATIONS 

GLARE-PROOF   PAPER                      LEGIBLE  TYPE                         DURABLY   BOUND 


These  readers  energize  the  world-old  effort 
to  perpetuate  the  play-day  side  of  life; 
and  at  the  same  time,  present  all  the  desir- 
able features  of  a  weJl-graded  and  progres- 
sive course  in  reading. 

In  the  selections  used  and  the  carefully  chosen 
illustrations  as  well,  there  is  practically  every 
phase  of  noble  and  desirable  manly  and  womanly 
character,  so  presented  as  to  inspire  like  quali- 
ties in  the  reader.  The  child  reads  the  fanci- 
ful stories  in  Lippincott  Readers  with  avidity 
and  naturally  increases  his  vocabulary,  not  wisli- 
ing  to  miss  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  which 
he  may  lose  the  line  of  interest. 

THE  ENTIRE  SERIES  IS  ON  THE 
AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOK  LIST  AND 
AVAILABLE  FOE  USE  IN  ALL  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


LIPPINCOTTS 
THIRD  READER 

By 

HOMER~PLrwiS 
SUPERINTENDtNT  OF  SCHOOLS 
•*Mt*M  WORCC5TtR.MAS^  »ti>t»-' 

,•»•»►  V  — i.  j"&^- 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PHILADELPHIA 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


There  are  1,250,000  dependent  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  not  or 
would    not   save  during  their  working  days 

And  this  is  a  mere  beginning.  Because  people  know  so  little  about 
banking,  thousands  stumble  helplessly  through  industrial  life,  fail  in  busi- 
ness, or  fall  victims  to  the  wiles  of  the  financial  highwayman. 

If  the  schools  and  states  would  remedy  this  condition  tliey  must  begin 
with  the  young  people — teach  them  the  uses  and  worth  of  banks.  For  tlu' 
best  course  on  the  subject,  see 

BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

By  W.  E.  Borden,  former  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of  the  Wayne 
National  Bank,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  and  Cyrus  Laurou  Hooper,  Prin- 
cipal of  Yale  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  edited  by  Frank  McVey,  President 
of  University  of  Kentucky. 

By  a  practical  banker,  a  successful  school  man  and  writer,  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  economics,  the  book  brings  tlie  high  school  student  into 
intimate  touch  with  banking  practice — the  business  world  that  lies  just 
beyond  the  school  age. 

Here  the  reader  is  given  an  insight  into  banking,  its  safeguards,  con- 
veniences, and  advantages,  that  will  be  of  inestinialile  value  to  him  tlirougli- 
out  his  life. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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SCHOOL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  STATE 

FAIR 
Thirteen    Schools    Made    Displays— The 

Prizes    and    Winners — Three    Hun- 
dred Boys  Participated 

Altlioiigh  a  iiew  foaturo  of. the  State 
Fair,  tlie  vocational  agrioultuial  liigh 
scliool  exhibits  aiul  the  participation  of 
300  vocational  agricultural  pupils  in 
crops  anil  livestock  judging  contests, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Thir- 
teen schools  were'  represented  by  indi- 
vidual school  displays.  Tlie  exhibits  in- 
dicated the  type  of  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  agricultural  pupils  in  the 
classroom,  shop  and  home  farm.  Five 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  scdiool 
displays,  and  the  winners  were: 

Hawfields  High  School,  Alamance 
County,  first;  Pleasant  Garden,  Guil- 
ford County,  second;  Saleniburg,  Samji- 
son  County,  third;  Wakelon,  Wake 
County,  fourth:  and  Boulee,  Chatham 
County,  fiftli.  OtIiCT  schools  which  had 
school  exhibits  were  Sylvan  High 
School,  Alamance  County;  Chapel  Hill 
High  School,  Orange  County;  Lilling- 
ton  Farm  Life  School,  Harnett  County; 
Middleburg  High  School,  Vance  County; 
Lowe's  Grove  Farm  Life  School,  Dur- 
ham County;  Castalia  High  School, 
Nash  County;  Red  Oak  High  School, 
Nash  County;  and  the  Sandliill  High 
School,  Moore  County. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  tlie  crops 
judging  contest  was  held.  The  schools 
wining  in  this  contest  were:  Cary  Higli 
School,  Wake  County,  first;  Macon  Higli 
School,  Warren  Count.y,  second;  Sand- 
hill Higli  School,  Moore  County,  tliinl; 
Rockingham  Higli  School,  Riclimomli 
County,  fourth;  Bonlee  High  ScliooI, 
Cniath:im  County,  fifth. 

The  livestock  judging  work  was  held 
Thursday  morning,  with  350  Ijoys  com- 
peting. The  following  schools  took  part 
in  tliis  contest:  Vanceboro  Farm  Life 
School,  Craven  Count.v;  Lowe's  Grove 
Farm  Life  School,  Durham  County;  Ba- 
hama Farm  Life  School,  Durham  Coun- 
ty; Lillington  Farm  Life  School,  Har- 
nett Count.v;  Harmony  Farm  Life 
School,  Iredell  County;  Sandhill  Higli 
School,  Moore  County;  Red  Oak  High 
School,  Nash  County;  Philailolplius 
Farm  Life  School,  Robeson  County; 
Cliina.  Grove   Farm   Life  School,  Rowan 


East  Carolina 

TEACHERS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
3'ear  Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teacliers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Eve-ry 
energy  is  directed  to  tliis  one  pur- 
pose. Tuition  free  to  all  who 
agree  to  teacli.  Fall  term  begins 
September  28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  otlier  informa- 
tion,   address 

KOBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
GREENVILLE,    N.    C. 


County;  Middleburg  High  School,  Vance 
County;  Hawfields  Higli  School,  Ala- 
mance County;  Friendship  High  School, 
Alamance  County;  Sylvan  High  School, 
Alamance  County;  Hiddenite  High 
School,  Alexander  County;  Fairview 
Higli  School,  Buncombe  County;  Bla- 
denboro  High  School,  Bladen  County; 
Bonlee  High  School,  Chatham  County; 
Calypso  High  School,  Duplin  County; 
Stovall  High  Schol,  Granville  County; 
Creedmoor  High  School,  Granville 
County;  Jamestown  High  School,  Guil- 
ford County;  Pleasant  Garden  High 
School,  Guilford  County;  Troy  High 
School,  Montgomery  Count.y;  Castalia 
High  School,  Nash  County;  Rich  Square 
High  School,  Nortliampton  County;  Sea- 
board High  School,  Northampton  Coun- 
ty; Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Orange 
County;  Whiteston  High  School,  Per- 
(piimans  County;  Bethel  Hill  High 
School,  Person  County;  Richlands  Higli 
School,  Onslow  County;  Rockingham 
High  School,  Richmond  County;  Orrum 
High  School,  Robeson  County;  Indian 
Normal  High  School,  Robeson  County; 
Saleniburg  High  Scliool,  Sampson  Coun- 
ty; Oakboro  High  Scliool,  Stanly  Coun- 
ty; Apex  High  School,  Wake  County; 
Cary  High  School,  Wake  County;  Wake- 


lon High  School,  Wake  County;  and 
Macon  High  School,  Warren  County. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  com- 
mented as  follows  on  the  vocational 
work  at  the  Fair:  "The  best  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  was  the  three  hundred 
and  fift.v  farm  boj's,  students  of  voca- 
tional agricultrue  of  the  State,  who 
constitute  the  promise  and  hope  of  the 
future  steady  development  of  agricul- 
ture upon  which  North  Carolina  pros- 
perity depends.' ' 

On  Wednesday  night,  President  W.  C. 
Riddick,  of  State  .College,  entertained 
the  boys  at  a  banquet  in  the  college 
dining  hall. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 
$95  TO  $150  MONTH 
All  teacliers  sliould  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly  be- 
ing held  throughout  the  entire  conntr}'. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  life,  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  S  232,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  sched- 
ule showing  fall  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  show- 
ing the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent   free  of  charge. 


LJ  S  E     YOUR     SPARE     TIME 

Increase  your  Efficiency  by  Studying  at  Home 
Ti  (■  riiiversit.v  of  Xortli  Carolina   Offers  Eighteen  Courses  by  Mail 

ECONOMICS  ENGLISH  LATIN  SOCIOLOGY 

EDUCATION  HISTORY  MATHEMATICS 

The  Universit.y  is  particularly  anxious  to  serve  former  students  of  colleges 
who  have  been  forced  to  give  up  study  before  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Th.>  correspondence  courses  this  year  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  school  teach- 
ers. All  courses  offered  count  toward  state  teachers'  certificates  and  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Tell  your  fric'Uds  about  these  courses.  Write  today  for  full 
information  to 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION  CHAPEL   HILL,    N.   C. 


THE    TEST    STUPV    SRELLER 

By 

DANIEL  STARCH,  Harvard  University,  formerly  of  the  Dniv  ?rsity  of  Wis. 

and 
GEORGE    A.    MIRICK,    Harvard    University,    formerly    Assistant    Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in   New  Jersey. 


Published  in  hoth  a  two-book  and  a  three-book  series 


THE  TEST  AND  STUDY  SPELLER 

iloes  just  what  the  title  suggests — tests  to  determine  what  words  the  pupil 
does  not  already  know  how  to  spell,  and  then  outlines  a  plan  for  supervised 
sludy  of  those  words  which  present  difficulties. 

This  Speller  solves  the  problem  as  to  the  ' '  most  economical  ways  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  spelling." 

Word  list  based  on  a  combination  of  six  of  the  best  known  vocaVmlar.y 
tabulations. 

Words  distributed  in  those  grades  where  scientific  investigation  has  deter- 
mined they  are  most  frequently  used. 

Charming  dictation  lessons  in  Book  One — logical  presentation  of  wonls  in 
composition;    interesting   word    study    and    dictionarv    study   in    Books    Two 
and  Three. 
No  other  speller  offers  such   explicit  directions  to  teachers  and  pupils. 


SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANY 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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APPEAL  FOR  ROOMS  FOR  VISITING 
NORTH   CAROLINA    TEACHERS 

The  Cliamljer  of  Coniiiicice  urges  the 
co-operation  of  tlie  people  of  the  city 
in  proviiliiif^  rooiniiig  uceoniinodations 
for  the  more  than  2,000  dehgates  to  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
which  will  meet  here  the  latter  part  of 
November.  The  Chamber  asks  that  all 
having  rooms  available  at  that  time 
call  the  oflicor  and  give  in  the  infor- 
mation, so  that  a  list  may  be  prepared 
in  advance  for  the  convenience  of  the 
,  visitors.  A  quick  response  is  urged, 
so  that  sufficient  accommodations  can 
be  had  before  the  time  for  the  conven- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and 
inconvenience. — News   and   Observer. 


OUR  KKKE  .SEKVICK  iji  feaL-hing  the  Wi'ihuiiii-s  mid  I'eliagogy  of  I'ahner  Method  I'cnman- 
shijp  i.s  fstill  olTered  to  all  teaeheis  whose  pupils  aie  piovided  with  individual  copies  of  our 
manual.  Other  Teachers  may  enrol  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  of 
the   small    fee   of   ten   dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VI.SITIN6  INSTRUCTOR.S  cover  the  entire  United  SiuU.  .  and  their  i-evvices 
are  still  free  to  all  schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship   adoptions. 

'   THE  PALMER  METHOD  PL,\N  when  followed  e.\actly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,   which 
becomes   a   big  asset   in   school,   business  and   social   life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  |irint. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Pen- 
manshi])   compels   healthful   posture  while   writing,   thus   conserving   health   and   vision. 

PALMER  METHOD  .SPELLERS  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  are  attracting  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  modern  educators.  Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly 
gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  selling  in  very  greatly 
increased   quantities,    because   they   offer  the   greatest   value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER   COMPANV 


The  Parable  of 
Two  Teachers 


Two  teachers  went  out  to  teach, 
and  they  taught  for  several  years. 
The  one  was  thrifty,  having  a 
thought  for  the  future;  the  other 
was  prodigal,  earing  only  for  the 
present. 

And  the  thrifty  one,  early  in 
her  career,  took  out  an  Endow- 
ment, safely  investing  in  it  a  part 
of  her  earnings  each  year.  But 
the  prodigal  one  spent  all  of  her 
earnings. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  sick- 
ness overtook  the  both  of  them, 
and  there  came  to  each  a  dire 
need  for  ready  money.  The  thrif- 
ty one  with  the  Endowment  easi- 
ly realized  the  necessary  funds. 
The  prodigal  one,  alas,  could  do 
nothing,  but  pined  and  lingered 
for  the  lack  of  substance. 

Finally,  in  old  age,  their  careers 
as  teachers  being  ended,  the  pro- 
vident teacher  had  through  the 
Endowment  accumulated  a  com- 
petence for  the  comfort  of  her 
declining  years,  whereas  the  prod- 
igal one  was  harassed  by  care, 
and  want,  and  continued  toil  in 
the  advancing  years  when  a  lignt- 
er  burden  and  an  unfailing  in- 
come would  have  been  so  welcome. 

For  Particulars  Regarding 
the  Special  Endowment  for 
Teachers  Address — 

B.  T.  COWPER 

General  Agent 

CITIZENS    NATIONAL    BANK 
RALEIGH,   N.    C. 


30  Irving  Place,  -New  York  Citv 


2128  Cahinict  Ave,.  Chicago        Pittock   Hldg..   Portland,  Ore. 


"The  Old  Order  Changeth 
Yielding  Place  to  New" 

The  day  for  modeiiiiziiig  our  curriculum  is  here ! 

EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

is  a  distinctive  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  written  by 
Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  Assistant  Principal,  Lafayette  High 
School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

DR.  JOHN  DUNCAN  SPAETH 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

in  reviewing  Effective  Expression  says: 
''A  textbook  that  docs  not  read  like  a  textbook.  "  *  *  There  is  n 
freshness  in  the  treatment  of  old  material,  and  a.  richness  of  new 
material  in  illustration  of  old  principles  that  makes  the  book  interesting 
reading  to  any  lover  of  good  English.  *  *  *  In  turning  over  tin- 
pages  one  receives  the  impression  that  every  chapter  represents  tlic 
ripened  fruits  of  years  of  experience  in  handling  the  problems  of  com 
position. " 

532  pages,  attractively  bound  in  cloth — list  price  $1.60 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


SANFORD,  BROWN,  AND  SMITH'S 

Modern  Course  in  Engflish 

Presents  a  live  and  practical     five-year  course     for 
grades  below  the  high  school.     It  includes 

Oral  and  Written  Composition, 

Studj'   Examples  from   Choice   Literature, 

Studies  in  Nature. 

Lessons  based  on  such  topics  as  the  boy  scouts,  the 
camp-fire  girls,  corn  clubs,  canning  clubs,  scliool  im- 
provement societies,  etc.  In  technical  grammar  the 
new  uniform  terminology  is  used. 

The  series  gives  the  ma.ximum  of  instruction  with  the  mini- 
mum effort  on  the  part  qf  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  effective. 


D.  C.  HEATH  CBi  CO.,  Publishers 

Roston        New  Yoik        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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EXPANSION  AND  PEOGRESS  AT 
BENSON 

To    tlie    Editor: 

We  have  just  closed  our  first  iiionth 
of  the  Benson  High  School,  and  from 
our  enrolment  for  the  first  month  in  the 
high  seliol  department,  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  a  banner  year  for  our  hiyh 
school  at  least.  Tlie  first  month  last 
year  there  were  only  48  high  school 
students,  as  compared  to  95  this  year. 
The  enrollment  of  the  elementary  de- 
partment lius  a  great  increase  but  not 
so   auspiciously. 

I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  we  are 
in  a  crowded  -condition.  We  aro  using 
our  auditorium,  stage  dressing  rooms, 
and  physical  laboratory  room  for  reci- 
tation rooms.  This  congested  condition, 
however,  -will  not  continue  very  mucli 
longer,  as  we  have  voted  $20,000  worth 
of  bonds  and  have  sold  enough  to  one 
of  our  local  banks  to  finish  up  six  rooms 
in  our  basement.  The  contract  has 
been  let  for  this  work.  Among  these 
rooms  is  to  be  fitted  up  a  modern  do- 
mestic  science   room   and   an   art   room. 

We  have  added  this  science  to  our 
curriculum  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
Much  enthusiasm  is  taken  in  it.  There 
are  twenty  interested  and  enthusiastic 
girls  registered  for  it.  The  peojjle  of 
the  community  were  so  determined  to 
have  this  instituted  this  year  that  they 
are  bearing  all  expense  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  it.  Wc'  are  livng  in  hopes 
that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  come 
to   our   relief   next   3'ear. 

We  have  also  revived  Art  this' year, 
and  are  expecting  it  to  aid  that  aesthet- 
ic life  of  our  school,  thereby  giving 
some  an  apreciative  sense  of  the  rustic 
and  the  beautiful.  Too,  we  have  the 
most  i)romising  athletes  we  have  ever 
had.  We  came  out  second  in  basket- 
ball and  third  in  baseball  last  year  in 
the  Eastern  triangle.  We  have  our 
same  men  back  this  year,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  others  that  outstrip  some  of 
our  old   men. 

We  have  an  unusually  competent  fac- 
ulty of  sixteen.  We  all  are  planning 
to  attend  the  annual  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. J.  RALPH  WEAVER, 

Superintendent. 

Benson,   X.   C,  Oct.   11,   1921. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Lectures,  Orations,  Debates,  Essays, 
etc.,  prepared  to  order,  $2. .50  per  1,000 
words.  Outlines,  Letters  or  other 
•Sliort     Produi'tions,     $1.()0     earh. 

MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY 

Jistablished  1902 
211  Reislnger  Ave.  Dayton,   Ohio 


FRANK  H.  CURTISS 

BOX   632,   RALEIGH,   N.    C. 

Division   Sales  Manager   of  the   W.   M. 
Welch  Manufacturing  Company 

Directs  attention  of  all  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  to  the  full  page  ad- 
vertisement of  this  comjiauy  (on  page 
24  of  this  number)  and  invites  corre- 
spondence with  respect  to  their  neeua 
in  the  line   of  scientific  equipment. 

Catalogues,    Consultation,     and     Prices 
Gladly    Furnished    on    Request 


KINSTON  TO  HAVE  A  BOND 
ELECTION 

Educational  officials  at  Kinston  are 
actively  at  work  for  a  bond  issue  of 
■$150,000  with  which  to  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  city 's  schools.  The  issue, 
to  be  voted  on  early  in  December,  will 
furnish  one  additional  building,  besides 
heating  and  other  improvements,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  estimate  by  the  trustees. 
More  than  $100,000  will  be  available 
for  the  building,  to  be  used  for  an 
elementary  scliool,  in  addition  to  $10,- 
000  for  a  site.  The  election,  which  is 
expected  to  carry  without  material  op- 
liositiou,  will  be  followed  by  immediate 
action  toward  construction,  since  it  is 
hoped  to  abolish  the  two-shift  system 
now  in  vogue  in  the  schools. 


The  citizens  of  Winston-Salem  voted 
October  25  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $1,150,000.  Of  this  sum,  $1,000,000 
will  be  used  for  schools,  $100,000  for 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  $50,000  for 
liospital  purposes. 


(^AMO^ScVvDC^S>WlV 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40/o 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES  and  NOBLE,   Inc. 
31-33-35  W.  ISth  St.  New  York  City 


Music  Arouses  New  School  Spirit! 

Music  is  fast  coming  into  its  rightful  place  in  the  schools  of  America. 
Educators  recognize  its  value  as  a  recreational  force;  its  refreshing  effect 
(in  tired  minds  and  bodies;  its  beneficial  influence  on  all  school  work. 

Music  means  progress.  A  good  piano  should  be  available  to  every  room. 
W.  Otto  Miessner 's  Monogram,  the  ''Baby  Upright"  Supreme  is  the  ideal 
piano  for  school  use.  It  is  Mr.  Miessner 's  latest  creation,  a  development 
of  the  small  piano  originated  by  him,  possessing  many  exclusive  advantages. 

Its  tone  is  truly  remarkable;  surprisingly  big  and  beautiful;  unsurpassed 
for  school  work.  The  Monogram  is  only  3  feet  7  inches  high;  4  feet  6 
inches  wide,  2  feet  deep.  Weighs  only  375  pounds.  Easily  moved  from 
room  to  room. 

(Jet  complete  information.  Your  school  can  have  a  Monogram.  The  32-page 
liook  ''A  Hundred  Ways  to  Raise  Money"  tells  what  to  do  when  funds  are 
lacking.     Mail  the  coupon. 

The  Miessner  Piano  Co..  228  3rd  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


To  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing my  latest  improved 
school  piano,  specify 
tlie  Monogram  when 
you  send  iu  your  order. 
W.  OTTO  MIESSNER. 


\y^^Mi/ l/pri0'Suprme 


N  C  E  11-21 

1921 

MIESSNER  PIANO  CO., 

228    3rd.    St.   Milwaukee. 
•    Please  send  your  free  .32-page  l)ook,    ''.V    Hundred   "SVays    to    Raise    Money'';    also 
tlie   Monogram    catalog   and    details   of    your   sjpecial    10   days'   trial   offer  to   schools. 

Name   

School    

Position     ~. 

-Vddress     
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Aldine  Reading  Method 

The  publication  of  Books  Seven  and  Eight  of  the  Aldine  Readers  in  the  Spring 
of  1921  marks  the  completion  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  a  series  of  Readers  which 
represents  a  well-organized  and  constructive  method  founded  upon  story -telling, 
dramatization,  and  other  mediums  that  appeal  directly  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child. 

Reading  and  Phonic  Chart,  with  stand 
Phonic   Chart,  with  stand 
Sight  Word  Cards  (123  in  set) 
Phonic  Cards  (54  in  set) 
Rhyme  Charts  (19  in  set) 
Word  and  Phrase  Cards  (47  in  set) 
r>ooK   iwo  nr^irv         Phonic  Drill  Cards  (21  in  set) 

READERS    I  t:...,>i..  Ti,..fl«#  AND      -•  Rhyme  Card  for  the  Aldine  Primer 

Rhyme  Card  for  the  Aldine  Book  One 
Seat  Work  Card,  No.  1 
Seat  Work  Card  No.  2 
Seat  Work  Card,  No.  3 
Seat  Work  Cards,  Large  Type  Edition. 

All  words  of  Pi-imer  Rhymes,  1  to  9  iuclu- 
sive,  36  point  type,  3  cards  in  set. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK         d^        623  S.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Learning  to  Read — 

A   Manual   for     Teacliers 

using  The  AU 

ine  Eeaders 

— Primer  and 

Books  One 

and   Two. 

Primer 

Book  One 

CHARTS 

Book  Two 

AND 

Book  Three* 

Book  Four* 

CARDS 

Book  Five* 

Book  Six* 

Book  Seven* 

Book  Eght* 

*Published  in 

Pupils'  and 

in  Teachers' 

Editions. 

* 


II 


THl  "OI.D  r/tlTHf  lir  CRTIYOWS 


j  Crayon€x  j 


Ki 


THEY  ARC    m 
RE^L  SOURCE 
IMSPIRATIOW 
BECJtVSE  THEY 

mi2E    SO  GOOD 


± 


The  y9LMCi2ic;ii\i  Ci^tiyow  Coivir;!iiiiY 


e%-r/XBLiSMrD     1635 


SAMDUSHY  ■   OHIO 


WElVVOnK 
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Of    Superior    Worth 

Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography 

PUBLISHED   IN   A   TWO-BOOK   AND    A   FOUR-BOOK    EDITION 

Teacher's  Manual  Jicst  Published 

IN  THEIR  wealth  of  accurate  information,  their  appealing  style,  their  superb 
new  maps,  their  emphasis  on  industry  and  commerce,  their  unique  and  sane 
treatment  of  physical  geography,  their  unusual  and  fascinating  illustrations, 
these  books  will  be  a  revelation  to  teachers  of  the  possibilities  of  interest  and 
profit  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

Pearson  and  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English 

PUBLISHED  IN  A  TWO-BOOK  AND    A    THEEE-BOOK    EDITION 

FRESH,  unhacknej'ed  material  which  is  presented  in  a  systematic  yet  adapt- 
able manner,  oral  and  written  work  closely  correlated,  subjects  that  are  a  part 
of  the  pupil's  everyday  life,  sufficient  repetition  of  fundamentals  to  insure  good 
habits  of  speech — these  features  explain  the  wide  popularity  of  these  books. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Eepresented  by  W.  G.  Privette,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 
NE-WYORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


Maps  Unparalleled  in  Accuracy 
THE  FRYE-ATWOOD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

BOOK  ONE    -    BOOK  TWO 

All  over  the  world  tremendous  advances  are  being  made  today  in  Geography. 

Ginn  and  Company  maintains  a  special  department  that  works  constantly  with  the 
authors  to  keep  the  Frye-Atwood  Geographies  abreast  of  the  latest  geographical  knowledge. 
As  new  facts  become  known  the  maps  are  corrected  with  minutest  care. 

You  can  place  your  confidence  in  the  Prye-Atwood  maps. 

They  are  unparalleled  in  accuracy. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go  Along  are 
the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 
•  The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific  testing  of 
language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for  the 
Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  lias  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education. 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


McMURRY   AND   PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES 

These  books  are  the  culmination 
of  a  long  period  of  growth  and 
development.  They  follow  a 
well-defined,well-established  ed- 
ucational procedure  "with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  geography. 

The  one  great  principle  on 
which  the  authors  have  consist- 
ently w^orked  out  the  details  of 
the  series  is  that  of  adapting  the 
materials  of  geography  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  children  instead  of 
subordinating  the  child  to  a  sub- 
ject which  hitherto  has  present- 
ed unusual  difficulties. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


I     10     3         i  O 

'    It  O    t       •>       1 
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THB  SOUTHBRIN 
DBSK  CO. 

HICKORV,    IS.    C. 


BOX    T76 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 
SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


The  Strongest  Desk  on 
the  Market 


BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 
DICTIONARIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH   SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 


School  Drawing  Books 

Practiml  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 

School  Movement  Writiad  Books 

Practical  Writing  Course 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

(Miscellaneous) 


Write  Nearest  ^^ency 
lor  Rices  and  Catalog 


PRACnOVL  DRAWING 


DALLAS  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 


INORTH    CAROLINA 

EDUCATION 


•'«!. 


A  «JoMrtteiI  of  Edwcation,  Rural  F*r»_^''/r^  ^ss, 


&ndk  Civic  Better-met-it 


'f^. 


Vol.  XVI.  No.  4 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  DECEMBER,  1921 


Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


ilob  Cratcf)it*0  CJ^rtstmas  Binner 

(Fi-(iiii   "A  Christinas  Carol,"  by  Cliarlos  Dickens,   184.'i) 


So  Martha  hid  herself  and  in  came  little  Bol),  the 
fai;her,  with  at  least  three  feet  of  comforter,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fringe,  hanging  down  before  him;  and 
his  threadbare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed,  to  look 
seasonable;  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder.  Alas 
for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and  had  his  limbs 
supported  by  an  iron  frame! 

"Why,  Where's  our  Martha?"  cried  Bob  Cratchit, 
looking  round. 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  disappointed,  if  it 
were  only  in  joke;  so  she  came  out  prematurely  from 
behind  the  closet  door,  and  ran  into  his  arms,  while 
the  two  young  Cratchits  hustled  Tiny  Tim,  and  bore 
him  off  into  the  wash-house,  that  he  might  hear  the 
pudding  singing  in  the  copper. 

"And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cratchit,  when  she  had  rallied  Bob  on  his  credulity, 
and  Bob  had  hugged  his  daughter  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

"As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "and  better.  Some- 
how he  gets  thoughtful,  sitting  by  himself  so  much, 
and  thinks  the  strangest  things  you  ever  heard.  He 
told  nje,  coming  home,  that  he  hoped  the  people  saw 
him  in  the  church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember_  upon  Christ" 
mas  Day,  who  made  lame  beggars  walk  and  blind  men 
see." 

Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he  told  them  this, 
and  trembled  more  when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim  was 
growing  strong  and  hearty. 

Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready  beforehand 
in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing  hot;  Master  Peter  mashed 
the  potatoes  with  incredible  vigor;  Miss  Belinda  sweet- 
ened up  the  apple-sauce;  Martha  dusted  the  hot  plates; 


Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny  comer  at  the 
table;  the  two  young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for  every- 
body, not  forgetting  themselves,  and,  mounting  guard 
upon  their  posts,  crammed  spoons  into  their  mouths, 
lest  they  should  shriek  for  goose  before  their  turn 
came  to  be  helped.  At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on, 
and  grace  was  said.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  breathless 
pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  slowly  all  along  the 
carving'-knife,  prepared  to  plunge  it  in  the  breast; 
but  when  she  did,  and  when  the  long-expected  gush 
of  stufllng  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight  arose 
all  around  the  board,  and  even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by 
the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife,  and  feebly  cried,  "Hurrah!" 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  up.  The 
compound  in  the  jug  being  tasted,  and  considered  per- 
fect, apples  and  oranges  were  put  upon  the  table,  and 
a  shovelful  of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then  all  the 
Cratchit  family  drew  round  the  hearth  in  what  Bob 
Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meaning  half  a  one;  and  at 
Bob  Cratchit 's  elbow  stood  the  family  display  of  glass, 
— two  tiunblers,  and  a  custard-cup  without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug,  however, 
as  well  as  golden  goblets  would  have  done;  and  Bob 
served  it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chestnuts 
on  the  fire  sputtered  and  cracked  noisily.  Then  Bob 
proposed: — 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.  God 
bless  us ! " 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

"God  bless  us  every  one!"  said  Tiny  Tim,  the  last 
of  all. 
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ALDINE  LANGUAGE  BOOKS 

THE  great  aim  of  education  is  to  start  the  cliild  riglit  iu  liis  tliought 
processes,  to  get  him  to  think  right  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
.  of  his  mental  development ;    to  encourage   consecutive,   sustained 
thinking  in  its  elementary  forms,  and  to  carry  this  process  through  his 
whole  school  life  as  a  proper  foundation  for  his  subsequent  career. 

To  teacli  him  to  tliink  clearly   and   express   himself   intelligently   at 
the  outset  is  the  vital  function  of  tlie  Elementary  Grades. 

A  basic  principle  of  the  Aldine  Method  is  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing;  to  think  and 
express  our  thoughts  by  thinking  and  expressing;  but,  that  before  we  can  expect  children  to 
tliink  and  talk,  we  must  give  them  something  interesting  to  think  and  talk  about — before  we 
d(!nuuid  expression,  we  must  give  them  command  of  something  to  express.  This  the  Aldine 
Language  Books  do  in  a  manner  so  attractive  to  pupils,  and  through  the  accompanying  Manu- 
als, in  a  way  so  helpful  to  teachers,  as  to  insure  their  instantaneous  success  and  enduring  pop- 
ularity. 

The  series  consists  of  three  books  with  a  Teacher's  Manual  for  each,  and  is  designed  to 
cover  the  language  and  grammar  work  of  the  Elementary  Grades  and  the  Junior  High  School. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK         i#         623  S.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


THE  WENTWORTH-SMITH  ARITHMETICS 

Sound  arithmetics  and  sane  pedagogy — these  are  the  foundations  of  this  well-known 
series.  These  books,  written  by  men  of  international  reputation,  liave  maintained  for  many 
years  the  liighest  standard  of  excellence. 

The  series  is  constantly  being  re-edited  to  include  those  new  developments  wliicli  are 
proving  valuable  under  the  final  test,  classroom  use. 

The  latest  addition  to  tliis  well-known  sei-ies  is  the  Wentwijrth  -  Smith  School 
Arithmetics. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

By    E.    C.    Brooks,    Contributmg   Editor    of   North    Carolina   Education 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  North 
('arolina  Teachers'  Assembly  reached  a  high  water 
mark.  The  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  i-ecall  a  higher 
flood  tide  of  enthusiasm,  co-operation  and  united  pur- 
jiose  to  advance  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State. 

President  R.  H.  Latham  maintained  the  fine  stand- 
ard set  at  Asheville  last  year  and  moved  a  degree  or 
two  beyond  it.  His  successor  will  have  a  precedent 
to  live  up  to,  but  the  teachers  will  support  him. 
President  Latham  showed  great  executive  skill.  He 
is  a  good  presiding  officer  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  the  lead  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  transact 
business.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  need  of  instruction  in  executive  leader-ship,  and 
all  schools  from  the  colleges  down  to  the  elementary 
departments  should  impress  upon  the  students  the 
need  of  learning  how  to  conduct  meetings.  "We  have 
had  a  good  example. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  kept  the  business 
details  in  hand  from  the  beginning,  and  there  was 
no  friction.  Raleigh  arose  to  the  occasion  and  took 
good  care  of  the  teachers.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  capi- 
tal city  that  it  can  win  and  hold  the  good  graces  of 
such  a  large  assembly.  He  reports  154  local  units 
organized  in  the  State,  92  county  units,  12  college 
units,  40  cit.y  and  sub-county  units,  875  delegates  ap- 
pointed, 475  delegates  registered  as  present,  and  a 
total  membership  of  8,725. 

The  General  Program 

The  general  program  was  good.  We  need  no  bet- 
ter proof  than  the  verj'  large  atendance  on  all  of  the 
general  meetings.  Looking  at  it  by  and  large  we  had 
the  largest  attendance,  meeting  after  meeting,  in  the 
history  of  the  Assembly,  the  number  of  delegates 
actually  registered  representing  probably  about  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  attendance. 

The  out-of-State  speakers  were  good.  One  feature 
of  the  general  meetings  that  deserves  special  mention 
was  the  music  programs  led  by  Mr.  William  Breach, 
Director  of  Music  of  the  Winston-Salem  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Weaver,  of  the  University.  An  example 
of  what  may  be  done  was  presented  when  Mr.  Breach 
led  the  Raleigh  school  children  in  a  succession  of 
choruses  that  captivated  the  5,000  people  and  sur- 
])rised  especiall.y  the  Raleigh  citizens. 

The  out-of-State  speakers  were :  Dr.  Spright  Dow- 
ell,  President  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Alabama ;  Dr.  Harry  Clark,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee ;  Dr.  John  W.  Carr,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Kentucky ;  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clarke,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  Plato  Durham,  Emory  University,  Ala- 
bama; Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Boston ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston  ;  Dr.  Charles  McMnrry,  Peabody 


College,   Nashville,   Tennessee,  and  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Governor  Cameron  Morrison  welcomed  the  teach- 
ers to  Raleigh,  and  if  they  liad  ever  doubted  his  inter- 
est in  and  support  of  education  this  doubt  was  entire- 
ly removed  by  his  strong  address,  which  gave  his  atti- 
tude toward  public  education  and  why  he  is  solidly 
behind  the  State  educational  program. 

The  Departments 

All  the  departments  were  well  attended.  The  res- 
olutions adopted  indicate  the  trend  of  the  profession. 
Three  subjects  however,  stood  out  prominently  in  the 
meetings.  They  are  subjects  that  must  be  given  more 
consideration  by  the  makers  of  courses  of  study,  by 
teacher  training  institutions,  and  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  These  are  Music,  Physical  Education,  and 
Training  for  Citizenship. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  organization,  two 
questions  stood  out  prominently — The  time  has  come 
to  standardize  the  elementary  schools  and  give  offi- 
cials a  clearer  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first-class 
elementary  school. 

The  second  subject  is  this — What  advantages  may 
come  as  a  result  of  organizing  secondary  education 
into  the  junior  and  .senior  liigh  school  departments? 
These  two  questions  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  pro- 
fession will  answer  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  the  children. 

A  Whole-Time  Secretary 

The  Assembly  demanded  a  whole-time  secretary, 
one  who  can  stay  in  the  field  and  acquaint  the  local 
associations  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  teachers  meant  business.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  the  unanimous  vote  authorizing  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  raise  the  annual  dues,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2.00,  in  order  that  the  funds  may  be  sufficient 
to  provide  a  strong"  representative  and  to  place  be- 
fore the  teachers  such  literature  as  will  be  of  help 
to  them  in  their  work. 

The  proceedings  should  be  published  and  distrib- 
uted to  all  teachers.  It  is  impossible  in  this  brief 
account  to  touch  more  than  the  outline  of  this  great 
Assembly.  But  the  entire  profession  felt  that  we  had 
come  into  a  realization  of  some  of  our  dreams  and 
that  the  State  is  going  forward. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
General  Session  Friday  afternoon : 

Whereas,  tlie  great  progress  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  past  two  years  is  a  source  of  much  gratifi- 
cation to  all  patriotic  citizens  in  the  State:  and 

Whereas,  the  public  school  term  has  been  increased  to 
about  seven  months;  the  teaching  profession  has  been  stan- 
dardized and  improved  perhaps  100  per  cent;  rural  com- 
munities all  over  the  State  have  been  re-made;  our  road- 
building  program  is  making  it  possible  to  increase  eommuni- 
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cation,  transport  children  to  school  in  large  numbers,  and 
provide  for  the  large  community  school;  the  financial  sup- 
port has  grown  at  the'  same  rate  that  the  teachers  have 
increased  their  eflSciency;  illiteracy  has  been  greatly  reduced 
and  the  compulsory  school  law  lias  overcrowded  our  hereto- 
fore inadequate  buildings;  largo  bond  issues  and  state  loans 
amounting  to  about  $2U,UUU,0U0  liave  been  niaile  available 
and  placeil  at  the  disposal  of  the  towns  and  cities  and 
counties,  and  new  buildings  containing  adequate  equipment 
are  springing  up  in  every  county;  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  been  permitted  to  greatly  increase  its  ca- 
pacity for  co-operating  with  teachers  and  officials  in  the 
State;  and  the  public  school  cun-iculum  has  been  broadened 
and  enriched;  these  outstanding  signs  of  great  progress 
have  given  new  life  to  the  people  everywhere  who  now 
being  conscious  of  the  defects  in  the  jjublic  school  system 
are  de^manding  better  schools,  better  teachers,  and  more 
competent  leadership;  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  resolved: 

1.  The  Certification  of  Teachers  ana  tne  Salary  Schedule 
The    State   plan    of    certificating    teachers    and    the    State 

salary  schedule  are  so  correlated  that  not  only  colleges  and 
other  teacher  training  institutions  may  know  how  to  give 
more  specific  instruction  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but 
parents  and  school  officials  have  a  guide  at  last  by  which  to 
select  teachers.  Heretofore,  they  have  not  known  how  to 
choose  the  better  teachers  with  whom  they  were  not  per- 
sonally acquainted,  nor  how  to  fix  salaries  so  that  the  more 
competent  may  be  rewarded  according  to  preparation  and 
personal  fitness,  but  now  the  best  teachers  are  exalted  above 
the  unprepared  and  unprogressive  and  stand  out  so  clearly 
that  even  patrons   may  know  the   difference. 

The  correlation,  therefore,  of  these  two  educational  forces, 
the  certification  plan  and  the  salary  schedule',  are  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  progressive  program,  for  raising 
the  standard  of  teachers,  and  for  the  great  advancement 
made  in  the  financial  support  of  the  schools.  The  Teachers' 
Assembly,  therefore,  endorses  most  strongly  the  State  Cer- 
tification Plan  and  the  State  Salary  Schedule  and  earnestly 
condemns  any  efforts  to  revert  to  the  old  system,  knowing 
that  such  a  reaction  would  seriously  retard  educational  pro- 
gress in  this  State. 

We  rejoice  that  our  State  is  making  such  rapid  progress, 
that  it  is  no  longer  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States 
educationally,  and  we  urge  every  teacher  and  all  school 
officials  to  uphold  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
order  that  we  may  continue  our  present  rate  of  progress, 
by  abolishing  illiteracy  and  raising  the  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  even  our  most  backward  communities,  and  at  the 
same  time  attracting  wide  attention  throughout  the  country. 

2.  County-Wide  Plan  of  Organizing  Rural  Schools 

We  endorse  the  county-wide  plan  of  organizing  the  rural 
schools.  Intolligent  consolidation  of  the  smaller-  schools 
make  it  possible  to  secure  as  good  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  cities  and  towns.  More- 
over,is  makes  it  possible  to  provide  standard  high  school 
instruction  in  reach  of  all  the  children,  to  provide  the  best 
su]iervision  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  provide  large 
community  centers  where  health,  physical  education,  social 
recreation,  vocational  subjects  and  the  best  literary  courses 
may  be  offered.  We  believe  that  as  soon  as  adequate  build- 
ings and  equpiment  are  provided  for  these  central  schools, 
instruction  in  these  newer  subjects  will  be  provided,  rural 
communities  will  as  a  result  be  made  over,  and  a  new  and 
more  wholesome  life  will  be  the  effect. 

3.  Teacher  Training  Program 

The  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  in  order 
to  render  the  greatest  service.  Last  summer  10,833  teachers 
attended  summer  school  for  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The 
number  of  college  and  normal  trained  teachers  has  increased 
85%.  We,therefore,  endorse  most  strongly  the  teacher  train- 
ing program  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  since 
its  need  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  teachers  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  it.  Moreover,  we  endorse  the  plan  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  broaden  and 
extend  the  teacher  training  program  so  that  it  may  provide 
normal  trained  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and 
we  urge  him  to  consider  seriously  fixing  a  time  in  the  near 
future  when  no  teacher  will  be  certificated  who  has  not 
at  least  one  year  of  normal  training  beyond  high  school 
graduation. 

4.  The  Teacher  of  Citizenship 

We  strongly  urge  school  officials  and  teachers  to  make 
greater  provision  for  the  teacdiing  of  citizenship.    Our  schools 


should  be  a  powerful  factor  in  correcting  lawlessness  and  in 
promoting  efficient  government.  The  duties  of  a  citizen 
and  how  to  become  a  worthy  citizen,  one  who  co-operates  in 
all  good  endeavors,  one  who  seeks  to  raise  the  law  above  the 
mob,  and  one  who,  through  his  energies,  helps  to  develop 
•our  own  resources — these  should  be  emphasized  in  the  schools, 
and  the  course  of  study  should  be  so  worked  out  that  citi- 
zenship shall  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  program  of  study. 

5.  Bible  Study  for  the  Schools 

We  beliexi'  the  time  has  come  when  schools  should  co- 
operate with  the  religious  denominations  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Bible  may  be  taught  more  effectively  to  the  youth  of 
our  State.  The  need  for  such  study  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  educators,  not  only  for  the  historical  and  liter- 
ary study  of  the  Bible,  but  because  its  teaching  is  the  basis 
of  good   citizenship  and   community  living. 

In  several  schools  in  the  State  a  course  of  Bible  study  is 
offered  and  most  satisfactorily  pursued.  Other  States,  not- 
ably Virginia,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota,  have  State- 
adopted  outlines  for  Bible  study,  with  credit  given  for  same. 
Colleges  are  accrediting  this  work.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  a  committee  on  Bible  courses  be  appointed  to 
stud}'  the  State-adopted  plans  and  to  report  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  next  year  the  result  of  their  findings  with  recom- 
mendations. They  are  also  asked  to  report  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Schools  having  courses  of  Bible 
study  are  asked  to  report  with  recommendations  to  the 
("ommittee    on   Bible    Courses. 

6.  Physical  Education 

We  are  gratified  that  the  last  General  Assembly  made 
provision  for  the  promotion  of  Physicial  Education,  and 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  provide  State  super- 
vision for  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1922-23.  Physical 
defects  brought  out  as  a  result  of  the  rigid  examination 
given  during  the  war  showed  the  need  of  more  thorough 
instruction  in  this  subject.  We  believe  that  a  reasonable 
time  should  be  allowed  teachers  to  become  qualified,  but 
after  this  reasonable  time  limit  has  expired  credits  in  Phys- 
ical Training  should  be  an  absolute  requirement  for  a  teach- 
er 's  certificate,  and  we  urge  the  colleges  and  normal  schools 
to  make  provision  at  once  for  giving  instruction  to  all  their 
students  in  this  subject. 

7.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools 

We  recommend  the  Text-Book  Commission  for  making 
Music  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  stud}'.  We  belie've 
that  all  elementary,  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers 
especially  should  be  required  to  present  credits  for  work 
done  in  Public  School  Music  when  they  make  application 
either  for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate  or  for  the  raising 
of  a  certificate.  If  the  study  of  this  subject  is  made  com- 
pulsory the  teachers  will  be  better  prepare'd  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject. 

8.  Governor  Morrison's  Program 

We  strongly  commend  Governor  Cameron  Morrison  for 
his  constructive  State-wide  program,  and  especially  do  we 
commend  him  for  his  progressive  educational  program  since 
his  inauguration  and  his  vigorous  efforts  to  provide  greater 
financial  support  for  both  our  higher  institutions  and  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

9.  The  Towner-Sterling  Bill 

We  endorse  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Towner-Ster- 
ling Bill  creating  a  National  Department  of  FJducation.  We 
authorize  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  write  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives  and   Senators  asking  that   they  support   this  Bill. 

10.  A  Whole  Time  Secretary 

We  endorse  the  plan  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  to  se'cure 
a  whole-time  Secretary  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

11.  Hearty  Support  Pledged  to  the  State  Superintendent 
We   most   heartily   endorse   the   administration   of    State 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
and  commend  him  for  his  determined  stand  for  his  vigorous 
efforts  to  promote  the  highest  educational  welfare  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State,  and  we  hereby  pledge  to  him  our 
loyal  support  in   all  his  efforts   in  this   direction. 

Special  Resolutions 

Special  resolutions  were  adopted  also  at  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  session  as  follows : 

I. — Be  it  resolved  by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
in  session  in   Raleigh,   November  26,   1921: 

1.     That  we,  as  the  duly  elected  representatives   of  the 
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teachers  of  Xorth  Carolina,  formally  express  to  Governor 
Morrison  and  the  Governor's  Council,  and  to  the  members 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembl}-,  our  apprc'ciation  of  their  sponsorship  of  the 
$5,000,000  bond  issue  for  new  school  buildings.  We  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  building'program  in  praeticall}' 
every  county  of  the  State  is  from  five  to  ten  years  behind. 

2.  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  for  assuming  on  behalf  of  the  State  the 
$700,000  deficit  in  the  State  Public  School  Fund  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  by  attendance  upon 
summer  schools  and  by  other  means  of  professional  improve- 
ment increased  their  value  to  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina. We  thank  also  the  General  Assembly  for  its  continued 
support  of  the  State  Certification  Law  and  the  State  Salary 
Schedule  based  upon  it  that  made  it  worth  while  for  ap- 
proximately 18,000  teachers  to  attend  summer  school  the  past 
two  years.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  now 
the  highest  annual  salary  guaranteed  to  teachers  of  the 
highest  training  and  experience  under  the  State  law  is 
only  $1,200. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Assembly  to  Governor  Mor- 
rison, State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks,  and  the  presiding 
oflicers  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

II. — It  is  resolved  by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly meeting  in   Raleigh,  November  2.5,   1921: 

That  the  Assembly  commends  the  action  of  President 
Harding  in  calling  the  International  Conference  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington,  and  rejoices  in  the  bold,  vigorous  and 
promising  proposal  of  Secretary  Hughes  at  the  opening  of 
the  Conference. 

That  the  Assembly  protests  against  the  folly,  waste  and 
crime  of  war  and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  final  agreements 
of  the  Conference  will  reduce  the  intolerable  burden  of  tax 
for  armament,  and  will  relieve  the  world  from  the  horror 
of  impending  war. 

III.— Resolved: 

That  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly return  sincere  thanks  to — 

Mayor  T.  B.  Eldredge, 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Crozier, 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey, 

Mrs.  E.  Clarence  Judd, 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Parker, 

Mr.  Gorrell  Shumaker, 

Supt.  S.  B.  I'nderwood  and  his  Reception  Committee. 

These  persons  have  made  our  stay  in  Raleigh  a  very 
pleasant  one.  They  have  helped  us  before  we  came  to 
Raleigh  and  have  helped  us  in  season  and  out  of  season 
since  we  came.  The  highest  praise  we  can  give  them  is 
.that  they  have  made  us  want  to  return  to  Raleigh  next  year. 
IV. — Resolved : 

1.  All  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  have  ready  access  to  books,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be   trained — 

a.  to  love   to   read   that  which  is   worth   while; 

b.  to  supplement  their  school  studies  by  the  use  of  books 
other  than  text-books; 

e.     to  use  reference  books,  easily  and  effectively; 

d.     to   use   intelligently  both   the   school   library   and    the 

public  library. 

2.  Every  secondary  school  should  have  a  trained  librar- 
ian and  every  elementary  school  should  have  trained  library 
service. 

3.  Trained  librarians  should  have  the  same  status  as 
teachers  or  heads  of  departments  of  equal  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

4.  Every  'school  that  provides  training  for  teacheTS 
should. require  a  course  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  and 
a  course  on  the  best  literature  for  children. 

5.  Every  State  should  provide  for  the  supeTvision  of 
school  libraries  and  for  the  certification  of  school  librarians. 

6.  The  public  library  should  be  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  public  instruction,  and  should  be  as  liberally 
supported  by  tax  as  are  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

7.  The  school  system  that  does  not  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  training  in  the  use  of  libraries,  fails  to  do  its 
full  duty  in  the  way  of  revealing  to  all  future  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  know  and  to  use  the  resources  of  the  public 
library  as  a  means  of  education. 


Officrrs  for  1921-1922 

Following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  en-suino: 
.vear : 

President — Charles   E.   Brewer,   Raleigh. 
Vice-President — Elizabeth    Kelly,   Raleigh. 
Secretary-Treasurer — to  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, after  January  1,  1922. 

Executive  Committee 

President   Charles  E.   Brewer,   ex  officio. 

Vice-President  Elizabeth  Kelly,  ex  officio. 

Secretary-Treasurer  (To  be  elected),  ex  officio. 

Ex-President  R.  H.  Latham,  ex  officio. 

State  Director  N.  E.  A.,  Robert  H.  Wright,  ex  officio. 

Annie     Workman,     President     Association     of     Primary 
Teachers,  ex  offii-io, 

Constance  Cline,  President  Association  of  Grammar  Grade 
Teachers,  ex  officio. 

E.   C.  Brooks,   President   Association   of   County  Superin- 
tendents, ex  officio. 

E.   J.    Coltrane,   President    Association    of   City   Superin- 
tendents, ex  officio. 

Charles  G.  Vardell,  President  Association  of  Music  Teach- 
ers, ex  officio. 

■  G.    B.    Phillips.    President    Association    of    High    School 
Teachers  and  Principals,  ex  officio. 

T.    C.    Amick,    President    Department    of   Higher    Educa- 
tion, ex  officio. 

W.  D.  Barbee,  President  Department  of  Farm  Life  and 
Home  Economics,  ex  officio. 

Department  Organizations 

Association  of  Primary  Teachers 

President — .-^nnie  Workman,   Roanoke  Rapids. 
Vice-President — Mary   Graham,   Charlotte. 
Secretary — Rosa   Abbott,   Greensboro. 

Association   of  Grammar   Grade  Teachers 

President — Con.stnnce  Cline,  Concord. 
A^ice-President — ifary  Page,  Raleigh. 
Secretary — Ha  Johnson,   Asheville. 

Association  of  County  Superintendents 

President — E.   C.   Brooks,   Raleigh. 
Secretary — A.   S.   Brower.  Raleigh. 

Association  of  City  Superintendents 
President — E.  .T.  Coltrane,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Vice-President — R.  W.  Carver.  Hickory. 
Secretary — Hoy  Taylor,   Franklinton. 

Association  of  Music  Teachers 
President — Charles  G.   Vardell.   Red  Springs. 
Vice-President — Paul  J.  Weaver,  Chapel  Hill. 
Secretary — E.  M.  Betts,  Elon  College. 

Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals 
President — G.   B.    Phillips.   Greensboro. 
Vice-President — Beulah  Holton,  Stovall. 
Secretary — Mary  Powell,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Department  of  Higher  Education 

President— T.  C.  Amick,  Elon  College. 
Vice-President — Howard   Rondthaler,   Winston-Salem. 
Secretary— L.  R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill. 

Department  of  Farm  Life  and  Home  Economics 
President — W.  D.  Barbee,  Seaboard. 
Vice-President — F.  A.  Penland,  Barnardsville. 
Secretary— R.  A.  Only,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Prizes  Awarded 

There  were  two  contests :  one  for  the  prizes  in 
spellinof,  the  other  in  musical  composition.  The  cup 
for  the  best  original  musical  composition  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Tardell,  of  Red  Springs.  The  win- 
ners of  the  spelling  prizes  are  as  follows : 

First  prize:  "Wilson  B.  Morton.  Jr.,  Franklin 
County,  Lonisbiirg  City  Schools. 

Second:  Myrtle  Bradley,  Gaston  County,  West 
Gastonia  School. 

Third :  Lillian  Sailing,  Hemenway  School,  "Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 
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SEE  EUROPE  IF  YOU  MUST,  BUT  SEE  WESTERN   NORTH 

CAROLINA  FIRST 

By  Joliii  J.  Blair,  Dire<-tor  of  School  House  Planning,  State  Department  of  Education 


A  person  who  resides  in  the  coastal  or  piedmont 
regions  of  North  Carolina  has  but  little  conception  of 
the  difference  there  is  in  operating  schools  here  and 
in  the  monntaiiions  section  of  our  state.  The  problem 
there  is  a  veiy  difficult  one  indeed,  as  most  of  the 
farmsteads  are  located  in  the  valleys,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  intercourse  or  exchange  of  visits  across 
the  ridges  which  separate  families  or  neighborhoods. 
The  school  districts,  consequently,  are  often  extremel.y 
narrow,  but  frequently  extend  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  in  length.  As  types  of  consolidated  schools  the 
writer  refers  chiefly  to  those  of  Polk,  Clay,  Macon, 
Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee  Counties. 

In  the  first  place,  a  visitor  should  not  be  led  to 
think  he  has  seen  western  North  Carolina  when  he 
reaches  Asheville,  Lenoir,  or  Rutherfordton.  He  'is 
just  then  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  what  is 
really  the  mountain  section  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. Beyond  this  line  the  region  has  much  to  oifer 
the  artist,  traveler,  and  lover  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  scenery  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

Only  until  within  recent  times  has  this  area  been 
brought  conspicuously  into  communication  and  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  The  constructing  of  good 
roads  has  brought  about  a  new  social  and  business 
relationship  between  the  eastern  and  western  areas 
of  this  commonwealth.  Even  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  transportation  was  laong  primitive  and 
undeveloped  roads,  which  followed  the  winding  paths 
,  made  in  early  times  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts  which 
roamed  the  forests  in  countless  numbers. 

In  more  recent  years  the  colonists  and  early  set- 
tlers widened  these  paths  into  wagon  roads,  crossing 
the  innumerable  mountain  streams  through  fords  or 
upon  the  crudest  kind  of  bridges  made  of  hewn  logs 
and  rough  boards  or  slabs.  These  roads  were  seldom 
used  except  by  oxen  and  sure-footed  mules. 

Within  the  present  year  the  era  of  real  highway 

construction  has  been  ushered  in,  so  that  the  visitor 

now  finds  everything,  either    finished    or    being  con- 

t    structed,  concrete  bridges  of  splendid  design  and  of 

ample  width  for  passing  vehicles. 

From  town  to  town  and  community  to  community 
stretch  the  beautifully  graded  sand  cla.y  or  hard-sur- 
face roads  with  the  proper  slope  and  crown,  being  so 
constructed  that  in  many  instances  the.v  remain  firm 
and  hard  during  the  most  severe  winter  weather  and 
the  heaviest  rains  in  summer.  The  automobile  tour- 
ist of  today  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  splendid 
highways  that  lead  from  Charlotte  and  Salisbury  by 
way  of  Black  Mountain  and  Marion  on  to  Asheville, 
and  also  the  Boone  Trail  Highwa.y  from  Wilmington, 
Payetteville,  High  Point,  Winston-Salem,  Blkin, 
Wilkesboro,  Boone  and  on  to  the  Tennessee  line.  They 
are  also  familiar  with  the  splendid  roads  which  lead  by 
way  of  Hendersonville  on  to  Spartanburg,  South  Car- 
olina, through  Saluda  and  Tryon  and  also  the  state 
highway  leading  from  Asheville  to  Canton  and 
Waynesville. 


Beyond  Waynesville  there  is  the  greatest  activity 
in  road  construction,  so  that  in  one  section  after  an- 
other for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  toward  Mur- 
phj-  and  on  to  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  lines  is  seen 
the  different  corps  of  engineers,  road  construction 
camps,  steam  shovels,  tractors  and  road-machines  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  rapid  succession.  With  such 
energy  and  perseverance  is  this  work  being  pushed 
forward  that  before  twelve  months  shall  have  passed, 
a  splendid  scenic  highway  will  be  opened  through  the 
counties  of  Haywood,  Jackson,  Swain,  Yancey,  and 
Cherokee  on  to  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  boundaries. 
To  this  main  highway  other  lateral  roads  are  being 
extended  up  the  valleys,  forming  a  connection  with 
neighboring  towns,  villages  and  settlements. 

Not  only  is  road-building  activity  noticeable  in  this 
section,  but  in  every  part  of  the  mountain  region  in 
western  North  Carolina  the  same  thing  is  going  on. 
One  of  the  truly- great  and  beautiful  scenic  highways 
of  the  state  is  that  from  Franklin  to  Bry.son  City,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles.  Six 
or  eight  miles  of  this  project  at  the  Bryson  City  end 
have  been  completed.  Although  the  scenery  along  this 
route  is  most  beautiful,  wild,  and  impressive,  yet  lui- 
der  no  circumstances  should  this  journey  be  under- 
taken by  any  except  the  most  experienced  driver  un- 
til after  the  work  from  the  Franklin  end,  which  is 
now  in  progress,  is  finished.  Wlien  this  road  is  com- 
pleted, it  wil  be  such  a  continuous  panorama  of  moun- 
tain and  ravine,  hill  and  valley,  timberland,  green 
meadow,  and  cultivated  field  as  can  seldom  be  seen 
in  any  other  section  on  the  American  continent.  It 
will  also  connect  two  of  the  most  picturesque  towms  in 
western  North  Carolina,  Franklin  and  Bryson  City. 
The  former  has  an  individuality  and  personality  all 
its  own.  Its  setting  in  a  valley  of  matchless  beauty 
is  almost  unsurpassed,  and  there  is  a  charm  and  fas- 
cinatioir  about  the  place  as  irresistible  as  the  land  of 
the  Lotus  Eaters  was  to  the  spell-bound  sailors  of  Ulys- 
ses. The  region  reminds  one  of  the  happy  valley  in 
the  "King  of  the  Golden  River." 

In  former  times  it  is  known  that  there  dwelled 
here  the  largest  and  most  powerful  bands  of  Indians 
within  the  borders  of  our  state.  It  does  not  take  a 
strong  imagination  to  see  even  now  in  this  vallej^  a 
thousand  Indian  wig-wams  dotting  the  landscape  all 
about,  protected  by  the  surrounding  heavily  wooded 
hills  and  mountains,  and  the  scene  softened  and  ren- 
dered more  picturesque  by  the  veil  of  blue  smoke 
from  the  camp  fires.  Pine  examples  of  Indian  mounds 
are  found  here,  and  they  serve  as  mute  reminders 
of  the  weird  customs  of  a  vanished  race. 

Though  the  race  is  gone,  the  beautiful  names  which 
they  gave  to  the  mountains,  rivers  and  streams  re- 
main and  have  rendered  them  immortal.  Among  the 
mountains  we  find  the  Cheoah,  Yalaka,  Cowee,  Nanta- 
hala,  Yayah  Bald,  and  rivers  and  creeks  as  the  Yalaka, 
Cheoah,  Nantahala,  Tusquitee,  Skeenah,  Tuckasegee, 
and  Swannanoah. 

From  both  Hayesville  and  Franklin  range  after 
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range  of  mountains  appuar  in  tiie  distance,  and  one  is 
ready  to  believe  the  country  to  be  almost  uninhabit- 
able, yet  in  many  instances  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
are  found  to  be  a  mile  or  more  apart,  and  between 
them  flow  never-failing  creeks  an9  rivers,  while  the 
banks  are  bordered  by  stretches  of  meadow  land  of 
great  fertility  and  wondrous  beauty.  No  such  pic- 
ture can  be  found  in  all  the  galleries  of  the  world  as 
nature  here  presents.  The  yield  of  corn  in  these  areas 
equals  that  of  any  section  of  the  state.  Near  Ravens- 
ford  in  Swain  county  may  be  seen  a  cornfield  of  al- 
most two  square  miles.  An  amazing  variety  of  farm 
products  appear  on  every  hand.  Among  them  the 
soy  beans,  cow  peas,  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips  grow 
in  abundance,  while  apple  orchards  and  vineyards 
in  some  sections  occur  in  great  numbers.  In  one  little 
community  seven  reapers  and  binders  were  used  to 
harvest  the  wheat,  oats  and  rye,  and  in  one  meadow 
along  the  river  valley  sixty-five  stacks  of  hay  were 
counted.  The  apple  industry  as  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Asheville  Fair  last  fall,  although  just  in  its 
infancy,  is  destined  to  become  a  source  of  revenue  and 
wealth  to  the  state.  The  grape  arbors  around  T^you 
and  the  Saluda  mountains  produce  as  fine  grapes  as 
can  be  found  on  the  American  continent,  and  rival  in 
flavor  those  of  the  Rhine  Valley  and  vineyards  of 
France.  Probably  as  fine  sugar  cane  or  sorghum  as 
is  found  in  America  is  produced  in  these  western 
counties.  On  every  hand  cane  mills  are  in  operation, 
and  the  boiling  of  sorghum  in  great  quantities  is  an 
entertaining  and  interesting  process  and  industry, 
which  to  the  traveler  becomes  a  familiar  and  pleasing 
feature  of  his  journej'.  Siich  a  fine  quality  of  home- 
made molasses  is  produced  that  it  commands  the  best 
prices  in  distant  markets. 

The  farm  demonstrator  of  Avery  county  has  found 
that  the  Irish  Cobbler  potato  grown  in  his  territory 
equals,  for  planting,  the  best  seed  potatoes  which 
have  heretofore  been  brought  at  great  expense  from 
Maine  and  other  states.  He  and  his  people  are  now 
making  a  specialty  of  growing  Irish  potatoes  for  seed. 

The  bee  and  honey  industry  is  so  extensive  that 
it  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  home  without  a  colony  of  bees.  Honey  from  the 
sourwood  and  the  buckwheat  is  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellent flavor. 

The  observant  visitor  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  variety  of  industries  which  prevail — for  in- 
stance, along  one  short  stretch  of  road  may  be  seen 
now  in  operation  lumber  plants,  tan  yards,  marble 
quarries,  iron  mines,  mica  mines,  talc  and  kaolin 
mines,  and  extensive  milling  operations.  The  water 
power  is  being  utilized  not  only  for  grinding  purposes 
and  saw  mills,  but  also  for  producing  electric  current, 
which  is  used  extensively  not  only  in  villages  and 
towns,  but  in  private  homes  as  well.  In  one  section 
of  Graham  County  there  remains  a  splendid  area  of 
original  and  primeval  forests.  The  trees  are  so  tall 
and  thick  that  there  is  no  undergrowth,  but  under- 
neath a  smooth  covering  of  leaves  forms  a  beautiful 
velvety  carpet  of  tan  and  brown.  Many  of  the  trees 
such  as  tulip,  poplar,  oak  and  chestnut  are  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rise  to  a  height 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  The  sunshine  break- 
ing through  the   foliage  produces  upon   the  ground 


beneath  the  same  effect  as  the  ligliting  from  a  catlie- 
dral  window  with  all  its  opalescent  tints  and  colors. 

It  is  intei'esting  to  find  that  the  intellectual  and 
educational  growtli  of  tliesc  counties  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  material  advancement. 

In  Franklin  County  Superintendent  Billings  and 
W.  H.  Crawford  are  enthusiastic  over  the  building 
program,  which  includes  not  only  additional  room  in 
the  county  districts,  but  also  in  the  town  of  Franklin. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  principal  and  ap- 
proved by  the  local  committee  that  a  fourteen-room 
building  be  provided,  and  in  addition  to  this,  four 
rooms  for  home  economics,  general  science  and  labora- 
tories, so  as  to  meet  the  standard  state  high  school 
refjuirements. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  crowded  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  at  Franklin  exist  in  Bryson  City,  county 
seat  of  Swain ;  Hayesville,  county  seat  of  Clay ;  Mur- 
phy in  Cherokee,  Taylorsville  in  Allegheny,  Robbins- 
ville  in  Graham,  and  Sylva  in  Jackson  County.  In 
all  these  towns,  either  new  school  sites  have  already 
been  purchased  or  enlarged;  and  in  every'case,  the 
school  committees  are  planning  for  new  buildings  of 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  rooms,  with  auditoriums, 
steam-heating  plants,  and  such  equipment  as  will  meet 
the  state's  requirements  for  an  accredited  high  school. 
These  schools  are  found  to  be  in  charge  of  skillful, 
well  trained  teachers,  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  the 
State,  and  a  most  attractive,  enthusiastic,  beautiful 
and  ambitious  company  of  pupils. 

County  Superintendents  Billings,  Wright,  Dillard, 
Moody,  Martin,  Bell  and  RejTiolds,  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  seven  counties  which  border  either  upon  the 
State  of  Georgia  or  Tennessee,  have,  as  was  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  problems  of  supervision 
which  are  far  different  and  far  more  complex  than 
those  of  superintendents  in  the  Piedmont  and  eastern 
sections.  However,  though  their  work  has  been  done 
without  boast  or  ostentation,  nevertheless  it  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  with  splendid  courage  and  rare 
judgment. 


WHEN   CHANGING   YOUE   ADDBESS 

When  siibscribers  are  changing  their  post-office 
address,  it  is  desired  bv  the  publisher  that  both  old 
and  new  addresses  be  given  in  the  letter  requesting 
the  jchange.  The  subscriber  should  also  let  the  pub- 
lisher know  with  what  issue  the  change  should  be- 
gin.    The  following  will  suggest  a  suitable  form : 

"Please  change  my  address  from   to 

beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of " 

To  this  the  name  of  the  subscriber  should  be 
signed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  form  as 
it  appears  on  the  subscription  label. 


Remember  that  you  can  send  North   Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  your  subscription  for 

The  Normal  Instructor $2.00 . . 

Primary  Education  $2.00 

The  Popular  Educator  $2.00 

National  School  Digest $3.00 

Journal  of  Educational  Method  $3.00 

American  School  Board  Journal $3.00 

Journal  of  Education  (weekly)    $3.00 
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THE    WILSON   COUNTY    IDEA 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


A  few  days  ago  a  certain  county  superintendent 
came  into  my  office  and  made  this  statement:  "I  have 
been  studying  the  woi-k  of  my  one-teacher  schools 
and  I  discovered  that  the  nineteen  one-teacher  schools 
enrolled  810  pupils,  but  not  one  of  these  passed  the 
seventh  grade  last  year." 

Now  the  seventh  grade  is  tlie  last  year  of  the  ele- 
mentar.y  school,  and  the  work  was  so  poor  that  no 
child  in  those  nineteen  districts  could  pass  up  into 
the  high  school.  No  child  from  those  districts  could 
go  to  college,  and  no  young  man  or  woman  had  se- 
cured enough  education  to  receive  even  the  very  low- 
est teacher's  certificate  issued.  Wliat  is  the  solution? 
The  answer  is  Wilson  County. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  "Wilson  County,  I  find 
that  the  number  of  higli  school  pupils  enrolled  in  that 
cminty  in.  November,  1920,  was  390.  But  the  number 
enrolled  in  November,  1921,  was  528,  or  an  increase 
in  one  year  of  35%.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  rapid 
increase  in  enrollment  of  high  school  pupils? 

I  examined  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  discovered  that  in  November,  1920,  the 
elementary  schools  of  Wilson  County  enrolled  3,541. 
But  in  tlie  same  month  for  1921  the  number  was 
3,814,  an  increase  of  about  8%.  This  is  an  evidence 
that  in  Wilson  County  the  schools  are  holding  the 
pupils  in  school,  and  there  is  a  rapid  development  of 
high  schools.     How  does  Wilson  County  do  it? 

The  WiJson  Counti/  Profiram 
In  order  to  answer  this  (luestion.  I  visited  this 
county  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  with  Su- 
perintendent C.  L.  Coon  studied  the  schools  in  every 
township  in  order  to  secure  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  there  are  ten  town- 
ships in  Wilson  County,  and  there  is  a  building  pro- 
gram in  progress  now  for  the  white  children  which 
will  be  completed  probably  by  September,  1922,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $1,325,000,  and  when  it  is  completed 
every  child  in  the  county  will  have  as  good  education 
advantages  as  any  child  in  our  best  equipped  to\vns 
and  cities.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  after 
visiting  everj-  township  in  the  county  I  am  prepared 
to  prove  it. 

In  1917  Wilson  County  had  25  white  one-teacher 
schools.  15  two-teacher  schools,  sis  three-teacher 
schools,  and  five  with  more  than  three  teachers  in 
which  some  high  school  instruction  was  given,  or  a 
total  of  51  schools.  But  only  in  one  (Wilson)  was 
there  a  standard  four-year  high  school.  However, 
b}^  the  end  of  the  school  year  1921-22,  when  the  pres- 
ent program  will  be  completed,  there  will  be  seven 
standard  high  schools  in  the  county  within  reach  of 
all  the  children,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  will 
be  nine  elementary  schools,  five  of  which  will  have 
junior  high  school  departments.  In  each  of  the  seven 
strong  centers  there  will  be  a  modern  brick  building 
containing  from  15  to  18  rooms  and  a  teachers'  home, 
both  equipped  with  electric  lights,  steam  heat  and 
running  water.  Each  of  the  nine  elementary  schools 
will  embrace  a  brick  building  from  six  to  eight  rooms 


and  a  teachers'  home,  both  of  which  will  be  furnished 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  these  16  schools 
will  take  care  of  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

But  how  are  the  schools  organized?  The  first  six 
grades  is  considered  the  elementary  school ;  the  sev- 
enth, eight  and  ninth  grades  the  junior  high  schools, 
and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  the  senior  high  schools. 
The  seven  strong  centers  will  embrace  the  elementary, 
the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 
These  are  called  the  standard  high  schools.  But  of 
the  remaining  nine  schools,  five  will  embrace  both  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  while  four  will 
embrace  only  the  six  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
But  of  course  whenever  the  population  increases  or 
decreases  in  any  township  the  type  of  the  school  may 
change  accordingly.  The  organization,  therefore,  is 
elastic  and  easily  adjustable  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  how  has  a  county  system  of  this  kind  been 
developed  ? 

The  School  in  Gardner  Toivnship 

In  the  first  place,  Wilson  County  secured  a  super- 
intendent who  possesses  marked  ability.  He  is  super- 
intendent of  both  the  city  and  the  county  schools. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  friction  between  the  city  and 
county  authorities.  After  developing  the  city  schools 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  he  turned  his  attention 
seriously  to  the  county.  (I  should  have  stated  that 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  superintendent  only 
of  the  city  schools.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  county 
board  elected  him  also  as  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools.) 

After  turning  his  attention  to  the  county  schools 
he  made  a  county-wide  plan  in  1917  toward  which  he 
has  been  consistently  working.  However,  he  began 
his  reform  first  in  the  most  backward  township  edu- 
cationally in  the  county.  He  tackled  the  hardest 
job  first.  This  was  in  Gardners  township,  far  removed 
from  the  railroad  centers,  and  in  which- there  were 
a  number  of  one-room  schools  such  as  I  described  in 
the  opening  paragraph.  All  of  the  one-room  schools 
have  been  abolished,  and  instead  one  central  building 
for  the  entire  townshsip  has  been  erected.  It  contains 
18  rooms  and  has  now  16  teachers.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  13  trucks  are  used 
to  transport  the  children  to  this  school.  The  building 
has  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  running  water,  play- 
rooms in  the  basement,  domestic  science  and  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  other  sciences.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  both  an  organ  for  the  primary  children 
and  a  piano  for  the  upper  grade  children.  It  has 
a  garage  near  by,  and  when  I  drove  up  to  the  build- 
ing I  saw  a  mechanic,  employed  by  the  school,  exam- 
ining the  trucks  and  making  whatever  needed  repairs 
he  discovered. 

I  saw  the  450  children  march  out  of  the  school, 
and  standing  at  attention,  they  went  through  the 
physical  erercises  provided  by  the  institution.  I  was 
informed  that  it  has  a  Parent-Teacher  Association 
that  meets  regularly  to  advise  with  the  teachers  about 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  children. 

Only  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  live  in  the 
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neighborhood,  and  the  other  fifteen  live  comfortably 
in  the  teachers'  home,  where  they  have  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water,  steam  heat  and  telephone.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  best  teachers  can  be  secured  for  such  a  school 
as  this. 

As  I  said  above,  this  was  one  of  the  most  backward 
counties  educationally  in  the  county,  and  when  Su- 
perintendent Coon's  program  was  announced  and  it 
became  known  in  certain  parts  of  the  township  that 
the  one-room  schools  in  Gardners  Township  were  to 
be  abolished  and  such  an  institution  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted instead,  many  people  rose  almost  in  rebellion. 
They  notified  the  superintendent  that  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  him  to  visit  that  community,  but  he  visited 
it.  The  county  board  did  not  ask  the  community  to 
vote  bonds  for  this  plant,  which  cost  about  $80,000, 
but  it  borrowed  what  funds  were  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  taxes  levied  by  the  county  at  large. 

One  man  that  threatened  to  do  bodily  harm  to  the 
superintendent  recently  visited  him  and  stated  that 
he  and  his  wife  wished  to  apologize  to  him  for  the 
oposition  to  the  schools  and  for  the  threats  he  had 
made,  for,  he  said,  "I  have  three  children  in  school, 
but  my  little  girl  has  been  going  to  school  for  three 
years  in  the  one-teacher  school  and  she  had  learned 
nothing  and  we  thought  she  was  feeble-minded.  But 
within  five  months  she  has  passed  through  the  first 
grade  and  is  now  doing  well  in  the  second  grade." 
The  child  is  nine  years  old.  This  illustrates  the 
change  in  the  community  since  the  days  of  the  one- 
room  school.  In  one  part  of  the  township  there  were 
aproximately  60  children  in  the  district,  but  they 
could  barely  get  an  average  attendance  of  20.  They 
fought  the  school  and  the  truck,  but  the  truck  was 
put  on  and  it  passed  their  doors.  No  compulsion  was 
at  first  resorted  to,  and  within  a  month  50-odd  chil- 
dren were  going  to  the  central  school  from  that  dis- 
trict where  heretofore  the  largest  enrollment  had 
been  only  20.  Good  teachers  working  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  were  accomplishing  wonders. 

But  one  of  the  most  unique  features  about  this 
community  is  the  Sunday  school  that  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  school.  Heretofore  the  young  people  had 
nothing  to  do  on  Sunday,  no  way  to  entertain  them, 
and  naturally  they  resorted  to  such  forms  of  amuse- 
ment as  might  be  suggested  to  them,  and  these  were 
frequently  bad.  Superintendent  Coon  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  ministers  in  Wilson,  and  they 
designated  one  church  to  have  charge  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Then  the  trucks  were  put  in  use  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  bring  the  children  to  Sunday  school,  and 
the  enrollment  each  Sunday  now  is  over  200.  The 
school  and  the  church  working  together  is  remaking 
this  section  of  Wilson  County,  which  was  known  as 
the  most  backward  socially  and  educationally  in  the 
county. 

In  Other  Townships 

Having  overcome  the  inertia  in  this  most  back- 
ward district,  others  less  backward,  seeing  the  trans- 
formation near  their  own  doors,  began  to  move  at 
once.  As  a  result,  Toisnot  Township  is  erecting  a 
building  to  cost  $95,000.     It  will  have  16  teachers, 


and  already  has  eight  trucks  carrying  the  children 
into  this  central  school.  The  building  will  have  18 
rooms.  In  addition,  there  will  be  one  elementary 
school  in  this  township  to  cost  about  $25,000,  to  take 
care  of  the  children  through  the  sixth  grade. 

Stantonsburg  Township  has  recently  completed 
its  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000.  But  they  are 
preparing  to  issue  bonds  for  $25,000  more  to  com- 
plete the  auditorium. 

Black  Creek  Township  is  now  erecting  its  building 
to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

From  Black  Creek  we  drove  to  Lucama.  They 
are  now  planning  to  enlarge  their  school  in  a  similar 
nmnner  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  township. 

Prom  Lucama  we  drove  into  the  next  township, 
where  is  now  located  one  of  the  elementary  schools 
referred  to  above.  It  was  being  completed  and  the 
scliool  will  move  into  it  within  a  few  days.  This  is 
located  at  Buckhorn,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  It  is  an  eight-room  building,  likewise  hav- 
ing a  teachers'  home  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
(I  should  have  stated  that  all  the  central  schools  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  have  teachers'  homes  similar 
to  the  one  described  at  Gardners.)  This  elementary 
school  at  Buckborn  is  one  of  the  neatest  buildings 
that  I  liave  seen.  There  will  be  six  grades,  but  the 
high  school  pupils  will  be  carried  over  into  the  two 
townships  that  adjoin  it.  If  this  community  develops 
there  may  be  a  junior  high  school  added  later. 

From  Buckhorn  we  drove  to  Rock  Ridge,  where 
the  ground  is  soon  to  be  broken  for  a  $100,000  biiild- 
ing,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  such  as  I  have  de-  . 
scribed  above.  This  school  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county  outside  of  Wilson.  I  saw  nearly 
500  children  on  the  school  ground,  for  it  was  recess  ' 
period.  I  saw  the  old  wooden  building  and  the  boys' 
and  the  girls'  dormitories  that  have  been  used  for 
years.  But  I  was  informed  that  under  the  new  plan 
of  transportation,  they  now  have  only  two  boarding 
pupils  in  the  entire  institution.  In  other  words,  chil-  ' 
di'en  of  that  age  now  may  live  at  home  and  attend 
as  good  a  high  school  as  may  be  found  in  the  State, 
The  boys'  dormitory,  somewhat  old,  is  being  used 
for  classrooms,  and  the  girls'  dormitory  for  a  teach- 
ers' home. 

In  the  township  adjoining  this  one  are  to  be  two 
elementary  schools  of  the  Buckhorn  type,  and  the  high 
school  pupils  are  to  be  transported  either  to  Rock 
Ridge  or  to  Wilson. 

Overcoming  Opposition  and  Winning  Support 
Such  is  an  outline  of  my  visit  to  the  Wilson 
County  schools,  and  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  every 
county  superintendent,  because  no  man  has  had  more 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  getting  a  program  started 
than  has  Superintendent  Coon.  I  asked  him  how  he 
overcame  the  oposition.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
first  interested  his  county  board  and  his  county  com- 
missioners. They  being  leading  men  in  the  county 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  organize  groups  of  influ- 
ential men  in  each  township,  either  around  a  member 
of  the  county  board  or  a  member  of  the  board  of 
commissioners.  Patientl.v  he  has  worked  with  the 
leading  members  until  enough  of  them  had  the  con 
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fidenee  to  go  forward.  Now  he  says  the  ofScials  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  county  are  solidly  behind  him, 
and  this  is  very  evident. 

I  asked  about  the  financial  support  of  the  schools, 
because  they  are  all  run  not  less  than  eight  months. 
A  few  years  ago  Wilson  County  was  one  of  the  few 
to  vote  a  special  tax  of  30  cents  for  the  entire  county 
to  supplement  the  six  months  term.  The  tax  rates, 
therefore,  are  as  follows:  for  the  six  months  school, 
35  cents ;  for  increasing  the  term  bej'ond  six  months, 
15  cents;  and  for  buildings,  11  cents,  making  a  total 
of  61  cents. 


They  are  now  using  42  trucks,  but  when  all  the 
central  schools  are  completed,  the  number  in  use 
will  be  about  50.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Gardner's  school  each  township  has  voted  its  own 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  election 
has  been  almost  unanimous  for  schools.  But  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  is  provided  for  in  the  11-cent 
tax  referred  to  above. 

Tills  is  the  proof  that  the  children  of  Wilson 
County  are  soon  to  have  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  children  in  our  best  towns  and  cities. 


OUR  ARMY  OF  ILLITERATES 

By  Elizabeth  Kelly,  State  Director  of  Schools  for  Adult    Illiterates 


Eightj-two  thousand  sons  of  North  Carolina 
were  in  the  service  during  the  Great  War.  Were  it 
possible  today  to  call  these  men  together  and  mar- 
shal them  in  military  array  on  some  great,  open  field, 
the  sight  would  thrill  and  inspire  and  arouse  to  high- 
est patriotic  endeavor  every  citizen  of  our  State.  Sup- 
pose at  the  same  time  there  were  assembled  on  an- 
other and  much  larger  part  of  this  same  field  the 
hosts  of  girls  and  boj's,  of  young  men  and  young 
women  which  make  up  North  Carolina's  school  popu- 
lation. Eight  hundred  forty  thousand  in  number  is 
this  school  army,  and  its  potential  power  and  glori- 
ous promise  of  youth  would  magnify  and  intensify 
the  pride  and  joy  of  a  citizenship  ever  ready  to 
applaud  and  praise  marshalled  lines  of  school  chil- 
dren. Again,  suppose  still  another  vast  army  is  as- 
sembled on  still  another  part  of  this  same  field.  Two 
hundred  forty  thousand  and  more  of  these,  and  there 
is  no  order  of  march  nor  is  there  plan  of  assembling. 
This  is  North  Carolina's  army  of  illiterates. 

JjCt  imagination  assemble  these  three  armies  for 
tl  e  purpose  of  comparison  only,  and  comparison  ex- 
cept in  numbers  may  be  made  only  by  contrast: 
Vonder,  drawn  up  in  well  ordered  ranks,  is  North 
Carolina's  Great  War  army,  82,000  strong.  These  are 
Mpstanding  men,  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  and 
trained  and  equipped  for  service;  provided  with  all 
possible  comforts,  and  ministered  unto  by  North  Caro- 
lina's 250,000  Red  Cross  members,  besides  scores  of 
other  agencies  and  thousands  of  individuals  in  the 
homes.  State  and  Federal  funds  seemingly  inexhaust- 
ible are  spent,  as  indeed  thej-  should  be,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  these  men. 

For  the  second  army  also — the  school  army — the 
State  has  reached  with  unstinted  hand  into  her  cof- 
fers and  is  gladly  and  willingly  providing  them  with 
needed  training  and  equipment  for  life's  battles.  This 
army  is  served  by  more  than  16,000  drillmasters  and 
officers  whose  whole  business  it  is  to  give  worth-while 
training  to  their  army.  Moreover,  this  school  armj' 
is  ministered  nnto  by  thousands  of  members  of  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations  and  b.y  various  other  organiza- 
tions which  look  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
welfare  of  its  members.  This  army  stands  out  840,000 
strong,  the  ])ride  and  j(iy  and  tlie  future  hope  of  the 
State. 


But  what  of  this  third  army — North  Carolina's 
army  of  illiterates,  more  than  240,000  strong ( ?).  They 
are  gathered  together  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  they  come  from  field  and  mart  and  loom.  They 
come  with  hesitant  tread  and  hopeless  mien.  Where 
are  leaders  and  trainers  for  these,  and  what  are 
the  agencies  that  minister  unto  them?  Does  State 
and  Nation  here  supplj^  means  for  strengthening  this, 
its  weakest  force?  These  240,000  illiterates,  if  not 
a  menace,  are  at  best  a  very  real  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  in- 
terests of  the  State.  North  Carolina  in  an  effort  to 
remed.y  this  condition  has  written  into  her  laws  a 
provision  by  which  schools  for  teaching  illiterates  may 
be  organized  and  financed  and  conducted  just  as  other 
public  schools.  That  sounds  very  effective — it  would 
be  if  it  were  being  done,  but  it  is  not  being  done  to 
any  appropriate  extent.  The  main  reason  for  tlie  ap- 
parent inefficiency  of  the  plan  is  lack  of  a  public  sen- 
timent so  compelling  as  to  arouse  county  commission- 
ers and  school  boards  to  the  danger  of  not  providing 
funds  for  teaching  illiterates.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  may  in  the  near 
futitre  provide  funds  to  aid  states  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work.  However,  if  this  comes  to  pass, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  formulate  a  plan  through  which  the  state  school 
system  shall  be  made  responsible  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  work.  This  is  another  reason  why 
each  school  in  tlie  State  should  now  provide  as  a  part 
of  its  organization  ways  and  means  for  teaching  illit- 
erates in  its  district. 

The  need  for  this  work  is  urgent,  and  so  patent 
that  argument  for  it  is  useless.  May  each  reader  of 
this  magazine  consider  North  Carolina's  Army  of 
Illiterates,  and  may  each  reader  become  a  special 
agent  whose  business  shall  be  by  word  and  deed  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  to  that  pitcli  where  it  will  be 
possible  for  our  State  to  make  good  in  her  tardy  at- 
tempt to  mete  out  delayed  justice  to  these,  her  most 
heljdess  citizens. 


When  clianging  your  address,  notify  the  publisher 
of  North  Carolina  P]diication  promptly,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  always  say  with 
what  month  tlie  change  should  begin. 
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THE  GREAT  WORK  OF    THE    DOUBLE-BARRED  RED  CROSS 

By   Florenec   Cliapniau    Williams,   State   Director   of   Health   Work   Among  Negroes  in   North   Carolina 


Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Wurii 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  December,  the  nation 
will  be  given  its  chance  to  support  the  double-barred 
red  cross,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis, and  not  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  many 
of  our  people  seem  to  believe.  They  are  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  organizations. 

The  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  Tuberculosis 
Christmas  seals  at  one  cent  each  and  bonds  at  ^fj.OO 
and  up  will  mean  the  provision  of  the  things  needed 
to  continue  the  fight,  and  that  another  link  in  the 
germ-laden  chain  which  binds  the  country  will  be 
hacked  away. 

In  October,  1902,  the  International  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association  met  in  Berlin,  and  before  that 
body  of  workers  Dr.  C.  Sersiron,  of  Paris,  proposed 
that  a  double-barred  cross  be  adopted  as  the  emblem 
of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  His  emblem  was 
approved,  and  from  that  day  the  double-barred  cross 
has  been  the  symbol  of  hope  to  millions  of  tuberculous 
people. 

Dr.  Sersiron  took  a  simple  method,  and  yet  an 
effective  one  in  choosing  the  emblem.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  Croix  de  Lorraine  and  the  cross  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  Both  crosses  are  sym- 
bolic of  charity  and  help  to  humanity,  and  their  com- 
bination was  selected  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  hope 
of  civilization. 

Four  years  later  the  cross  came  over  the  ocean. 
It  was  in  1906  that  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  for  the  fifteen  intervening 
years  this  double-barred  cross  has  been  carried  over 
America  with  ever  increasing  power. 

The  double-barred  red  cross  has  stood  for  every 
feature  of  the  great  scourge  of  humanity — Tubercu- 
losis. It  has  meant  international  gatherings  at  which 
long  studies  have  been  made  in  stamping  out  this 
great  wliite  plague.  It  has  provided  automobile  tu- 
berculosis exhibits  which  have  tanglit  thousands  the 
insidiousness  of  the  disease,  and  it  has  established 
tuberculosis  weeks,  clinics  and  moving-picture  cars, 
through  which  Americans  have  learned  how  to  fight 
the  plague.  It  has  promoted  legislation  which  less- 
ened the  danger  of  the  disease. 

By  co-operating  with  labor  it  is  crushing  the  force 
of  the  plague  among  working  men,  and  it  has  provided 
over  43,000  beds  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

It  is  putting  more  than  $9,000  yearly  into  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  among  negroes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  tell  all  of  the  things  the  double-barred  cross  has 
accomplished.  It  has  been  and  is  persistent  in  its  fight. 
It  has  reduced  the  number  of  tuberculosis  oatients 
considerably,  and  it  is  gradually  riddnig  the  nation 
of  the  insidious  monster  which  has  gripped  it. 

There  are  more  than  1,000  local  and  state  tuber- 
culosis organizations  in  the  country,  all  fighting  a 
stern  battle  undei'  the  emblem  of  this  double-barred 
red  cross.     They  have  joined  in  a  campaign  to  teach 


the  people  that  tuberculosis  can  be  cured  and  can  be 
prevented. 

When  the  double-barred  red  cross  first  threw  its 
influence  over  this  eountrj',  fifteen  years  ago,  there 
were  about  115  tuberculosis  sanatoria  with  a  bed 
capacity  of  9,000.  Today  there  are  over  600  such 
institutions,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  over  43,000. 

There  are,  by  a  close  estimate,  at  least  2,000,000 
tubei'culous  persons  in  this  country.  More  than  ever 
before  must  be  done  to  make  war  and  crush  this  ter- 
rible scourge. 

A  Cause  Worthy  of  Sacrifice 

We  need  no  calendar  to  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  Christmas,  for  the  brightest  day  in  the  history 
of  civilization  proclaims  itself  from  afar.  The 
weightiest  argument  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament 
lies  in  the  continuity  of  the  faith  and  hope  inspired 
by  the  Star  of  Stars  that  hung  over  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem  in  the  long  ago.  We  must  concede  that 
the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  revolutionized  the 
world.  He  came  to  serve  and  lift  mankind.  He  laid 
hands  of  healing  upon  the  world's  wounds.  By  His 
example.  He  crystallized  and  vitalized  truths  that 
had  been  only  groped  for  in  the  ages  before  Him. 
He  challenged  Hate  to  do  its  worst  with  Love,  for 
He  knew  that  Love  is  eternal. 

The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  finished.  It  be- 
gins anew  with  every  rising  of  the  sun,  and  He  made 
it  3'our  business  and  my  business,  to  be  carried  for- 
ward in  His  spirit.  The  campaign  of  the  double- 
barred  red  cross  in  its  sale  of  Christmas  seals  pre- 
sents to  each  and  every  one  of  ns  an  opportunity  to 
render  service  to  mankind  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Invest  generously  in  Christmas  seals  as 
part  of  your  Christmas. 

Every  generous  deed  is  a  sacrament,  a  renewal 
of  the  bond  between  ourselves  and  that  power  within 
us  that  makes  for  rightness.  The  finest  gift  is  one 
tliat  represents  a  sacrifice,  for  then,  truly,  the  heart 
goes  with  it.  We  are  enriched,  not  by  what  we  keep 
but  by  what  we  give  away. 

To  rekindle  in  a  faltering  or  stricken  soul  con- 
fidence in  the  Eternal  God,  though  the  instrument  be 
only  a  stimulating  word — or  the  smallest  gift — by 
such  simple  means  we  may  lay  up  treasure  in  that 
City  builded  by  no  hand  and  unassailable  from  any 
shore.  By  so  much  we  bear  testimonj-  to  the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Therefore  buy  Christmas  seals  until  you  feel  the 
sacrifice,  thereby  keeping  alive  God 's  mi.ssion  into  the 
world,  at  the  same  time  serving  the  double-barred  red 
cross  in  its  great  task  of  eliminating  tuberculosis 
among  folks — everybod3'. 

To  think  less  of  ourselves  and  more  of  our  neigh- 
bors, to  ease  the  l)urden  of  friend  oi'  stranger,  to  help 
the  good  cause  or  the  discouraged  comrade — in  these 
ways  we  may  widen  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  good 
will  among  men  and  eidarge  the  sale  of  Christmas 
seals  under  the  double-barred  red  crass. 
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TEACHING    POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES— III 


By  Susan  Fulghum,  State  Departme^nt  of  Education 
Note  by  the  Editor. — This  is  tlio  third  collection  of  poems  for  study  and  memorizing  in  the  grades,  prepared  by  Miss 
Fulo-hum  for  North  Caroliua  Education.  The  list  for  the  first  grade,  with  an  introduction  to  the  series  which  no  teacher 
of  these  poems  should  miss,  appeared  in  the  October  number.  The  list  for  tlie  second  grade  was  printed  in  the  November 
number.  This  month  the  poems  are  selected  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  series  will  be  continued  in  subse- 
quent numbers.  In  the  November  number,  Emily  Huntington  Miller's  "The  Bluebird"  was  by  some  sort  of  slip  cred- 
ited to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  as  author.  The  Editor  will  thank  all  teachers  who  use  that  poem  to  make  the 
proper  correction. — W.  F.  M. 


POEMS  FOR  THE  THIRD  GRADE 

WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN  AND  NOD 
Eugene  Field 
Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light. 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  I" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
'  •  We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets   of  silver  and  gold   have   we!" 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea — 
'  •  Now   cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish — 
Never  afeard  are  we"; 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 

To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam — 
Then  down  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be, 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they  'd  dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes: 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  tire  wooden  shoe   that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  the  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 
So  shut  3'our  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea. 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 


THE   FOUR  WINDS 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

In   winter,   when   the   wind   I   hear, 
I   know   the   clouils   will   disappear; 
For    'tis  the  wind  who  sweeps  the  sky 
And  piles  the  snow  in  ridges  high. 

In   spring,   when   stirs   the   wind,   I   know 
That  soon  the  crocus  buds  will  show; 
For   'tis  the  wind  who  bids  them  wake 
And   into  pretty   blossoms  break. 
In   summer,   wken   it    softly   blows, 
Soon  red  I  know  will  be  the  rose; 
For    'tis  the  wind   to   her  who  speaks. 
And  brings  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks. 
In  autumn,  when  the  wind  is  up, 
I   know  the  acorn's  out  its   cup; 
For    'tis  the  wind  who  takes  it  out. 
And  plants  an  oak  somewhere  about. 


LITTLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM! 
Phillips  Brooks 
0  little  town  of  Bethlehem! 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie. 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep, 

The  silent  stai-s  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  street  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee   tonight. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And   gathered   all   above, 
While  mortals  sleep  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 
O  morning  stars  together 

Proclaim  the   holy  birth! 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace   to  men   on   earth. 

How  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given; 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No   ear   maj-   hear  His   coming. 

But  in  this  world   of  sin. 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still, 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend   to   us,  we  pray. 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in. 

Be  born  in  us  today. 
We   hear  the  Christmas  angels. 

The   great  glad  tidings  tell, 
O,  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 

Our   Lord   Immanuel! 


ALL  THINGS  BEAUTIFUL 
Cecil  F.  Alexander 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens. 
Each   little   bird   that   sings, 

He  made  their  glowing  colors, 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountains. 
The'  river,   running   by. 

The  morning,  and  the  sunset. 
That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood. 
The  pleasant  summer  sun, 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden. 
He  made  them  every  one. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them. 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell, 

How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 


THE  YEAR'S  AT  THE   SPRING 
Robert  Browning 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
The  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's   at    seven; 
The   hillside's   dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's   in   His   heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 
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SWEET   AND   LOW 
Alfred  Tennyson 

Sweet    and    low,   sweet    and   low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow,     , 

Wind   of   the   western   sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 
Come  from   the  dying  moon  and  blow. 

Blow   him   again  to   me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and   rc«t,  sleep  and   rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on   mother 's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest; 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west. 

Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pre+ty  one,  sleep. 


WINDY  NIGHTS 
Robert  Louis  Stephenson 
Whenever  the   moon   and  stars  are  set, 

Whenever  the  wind   is  high. 
All  night  long  in  thej  dark  and  wet, 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out, 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud. 
And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea, 

By,  on  the  highway,  low   and  loud. 
By  at  the  gallop  goes  he; 

By   at    the   gallop   goes   he,   and   then 

By  he  comes  back  at  the  gallop  again. 


WISHING 
William  Allingham 

Ring-Ting!     T  wish  I  were  a  primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  primrose  blooming  in  the  spring. 

The   stooping   boughs   above   me, 

The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and   moss  to  creep  across. 

And  the  elm  tree   for  our  king! 

Nay — stay!     T  wish  I  were  an  elm  tree, 

A  great,  lofty  elm  tree  with  green  leaves  gay!' 

The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 

The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 
The  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  ever  sweetly  sing! 

Oh — no!     I  wish  I  were  a  robin, 

A  robin  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go; 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  winter  comes  with   icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wings! 

Well— tell!      Where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell? 

Before  a  day  was  over. 

Home   comes  the  rover. 
For  mother 's  kiss, — sweeter  this 
Than  any  other  thing! 


I  LOVE  YOU,   MOTHER 
Joy  Allison 

"I  love   you,   mother,"   said   little   John; 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on. 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to  bring. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell! 
"I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell." 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day, 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan, 
"Today  I'll  help  you   all  I  can; 
How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesn't  keep!" 
So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  took  the  broom. 
And  swept  the  floor,  and  dusted  the  room; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  cheerful  as  child  could  be. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said- 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed; 
How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which   of  them  really  loved  her  best? 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSYCAT 
Edward  Lear 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat  went  to  sea 

In   a  beautiful  pea-green  boat. 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five'-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  stars  above. 

And   sang   to   a   small   guitar, 
"0  lovely  Pussy!     O  Pussy  my  love! 

What   a  beautiful   Pussy  you   are, — you   are! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you   are!" 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  "You  elegant  fowl. 

How   wonderfully   sweet   you   sing! 
Oh!  let  us  be  married,  too  long  we  have  tarried, — 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?" 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  bong-tree  grows; 
And  there  in  a  wood  a   Piggy-wig  stood 

With  a  ring  at  the  end  of  his  nose, — his  nose. 

With  a  ring  at  the  ecd  of  his  nose. 

"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 
Your  ring?'''     Said  the  Piggy,  "I  will." 

So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 
By  the  Turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 

They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 
Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon; 

And  hand  in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon, — the  moon, 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 


POEMS   FOR  THE   FOURTH  GRADE 
The  folIov^'ing  poems  are  suggested  for  memorizing  in 
the  fourth  grade: 

OCTOBER 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

0,  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together. 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

When  loud  the  bumblebee  makes  haste, 

Belated,  thriftless,  vagrant, 
And  golden-rod  is  dying  fast. 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant. 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight. 
To  save  them  from  the  morning, 

And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs 
Without  a  word  of  warning. 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 

In  piles,  like  jewels  shining. 
And  redder  still,  on  old  stone  walls. 

Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining; 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things, 

Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing. 

And  in  the  fields  still  green  and  fair, 
Late  aftermaths  are  growing. 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks. 

In  idle  golden  freighting. 
Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  Hush 

Of  woods  and  winter  waiting. 

O,  suns  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boast  together. 
Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands;  - 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chafl'  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach; 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onwai-d  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 


NORSE  LULLABY 
Eugene  Field 


The  sky  is  dark  and  the  hills  are  white 

As  the  storm-king  speeds  from  the  north  tonight  • 

And  this  is  the  song  the  storm-king  sings. 

As  over  the  world  his  cloak  he  flings: 

"Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep;" 

He  rustles  his  wings  and  gruffly  sings: 

"Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 

On  yonder  mountain-side  a  vine 
Clings  at  the  foot  of  a  mother  pine; 
The  tree  bends  over  the  trembling  thing, 
And  only  the  vine  can  hear  her  sing: 
"Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep — 
What  shall  you  fear  when  I  am  here? 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

The  king  may  sing  in  his  bitter  flight. 
The  tree  may  croon  to  the  vine  tonight. 
But  the  little  snowflake  at  my  breast 
Liketh  the  song  I  sing  the  best — 
"Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep; 
Weary  thou  art,  a-next  my  heart. 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 


EVENING   AT   THE   FARM 
John   Towiisend   Trowbridge 

Over  the  hill  the  farm  boy  goes; 
His  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land, 
A  giant  staff'  in  giant  hand; 
In  the  poplar  tree  above  the  spring 
The  katydid  begins  to  sing; 

The  early  dews  are  falling: 
Into  the  stone  heap  darts  the  mink, 
The  swallows  skim  the  river's  brink. 
And  home  to  the  woodland  fly  the  crows. 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm  boy  goes, 

Cheerily  calling — 

"Co',  boss!  co',  boss;  co',  co'!  co'!" 
Farther,  farther  over  the  hill. 
Faintly  calling,  calling  still — 

"Co',  boss!  co',  boss;  co'!  co'!" 

Into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes. 

With  grateful  heart,  at  the  close  of  day: 

Harness  and  chain  are  hung  away; 

In  the  wagon  shed  stand  yoke  and  plow; 

The  straw's  in  the  stack,  the  hay  in  the  mow; 

The  cooling  dews  are  falling: 
The  friendly  sheep  his  welcome  bleat. 
The  pigs  come  grunting  to  his  feet. 
The  whinnying  mare  her  master  knows, 
When  into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

His  cattle  calling — 

"Co,'  boss!  co',  boss;  co,!  co'!  co'!" 
While  still  the  cow-boy  far  away. 
Goes  seeking  those  that  have  gone  astray — 

"Co',  boss!  co',  boss;  co'!  co'!" 

Now  to  her  task  the  milk  maid  goes; 
The  cattle  come  crowding  through  the  gate, 
Lowing,  pushing,  little  and  great  • 
About  the  trough,  by  the  farmyard  pump. 
The  frolicsome  yearlings  frisk  and  jump, 
While  the  pleasant  dews  are  falling: 
The  new  milch  heifer  is  quick  and  shy. 
But  the  old  cow  waits  with  tranquil  eye. 
And  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail  flows, 
And  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes. 

Soothingly  calling 

"So,  boss!  so.  boss!  so!  so!  so!" 
The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool, 
And  sits  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool, 
Saying,  "So,  so,  boss!  so!  so!" 

To  supper  at  last  the  farmer  goes; 
The  apples  are  pared,  the  paper  read, 
The  stories  are  told,  then  all  to4)ed; 
Without,  the  cricket's  ceaseless  song 
Makes  shrill  the  silence  all  night  long; 

The  heavy  dews  are  falling: 
The  housewife's  hand  has  turned  the  lock; 
Browsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock; 
The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose; 
But  still  in  sleep  the  fami  boy  goes 

Singing,  calling — 

"Co,'  boss!  co',  boss;  co.!  co'!  co'!" 
And  oft  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams. 
Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing  streams. 

Murmuring,  "So,  boss!  so!" 


A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high ! 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our  God.    And  why? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines 

You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold. 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good.  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face — 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made, 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place: 
As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lids,  her  kisses'  pressure. 
Half  waking  me  at  night;  and  said 

"Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  gues- 
ser?" 
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THE  FAIRIES 

William   Allingham 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  i-ushy  glen, 

We  daren't  go  a-hunting,  , 

For  fear  of  little  men; 


A  BOY'S  SONG 
James  Hogg 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


Wee  folk,  good  folk,- 

Trooping  all  together; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather. 


Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee. 
That's  the  Way  for  Billy  and  me. 


Down  along  the  rocky  shore 
Some  make  their  home: 

They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 
Of  yellow  tide-foam; 

Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake. 


High  on  the  hilltop 
The  old  king  sits; 

He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 
He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 


Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 

We  daren't  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men; 


Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather! 


Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest. 
Where  the  shadow  lies  the  deepest. 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  maidens  from  their  play, 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well, 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play 
Through  the  meadow,  along  the  hay; 
Up  the  water  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


(Note.  — All   the  children  should  know  "America."  In  ad- 
dition the  following  patriotic  selection  is  sug'gested.) 

THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 
Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 
Hats  off! 
The  Flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines 

Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly! 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by: 

Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong. 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor, — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blow  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hats  off! 

The  Flag  is  passing  by! 


WHILE  SHEPHEEDS  WATCHED  THEIR  FLOCKS  BY 

NIGHT 

Nahum   Tate 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  Vy  nig'ht. 

All  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 

"Fear  not,"  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind; 

"Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind. 

"To  you,  in  David's  town,  this  day 

Is  born,  of  David's  line. 
The  Savior,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  this  shall  be  the  sign: 
"The  heavenly  babe  you  there  shall  find 

To  human  view  displayed. 
All  meanly  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands. 

And  in  a  manger  laid." 

Thus  spake  the  seraph;  and  foi'thwith 

Appeared  a  shining  throng 
Of  angels,  praising  God,  who  thus 

Addressed  their  joyful  song: 

"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace; 
Good  will  henceforth  from  Heaven  to  men 

Begin  and  never  cease." 


I  have  just  finished  reading  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation for  September,  and  eujoj'ed  it  very  much. — 
Prom  the  Principal  of  a  Farm  Life  School. 


America's  greatest  educational  need  is  a  trained 
teacher  for  every  child. — D.  B.  Waldo,  President  State 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  date  on  your  label  shows  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire  or  not.  Please  renew 
promptly  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  copy.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  year. 
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ASSIGNING  A  LESSON  IN  HISTORY  OR  CIVICS 

By  William  Thomas  Laprade,  Department  of  History,    Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  construction  of  a  good  lesson  plan,  we  de- 
cided in  our  article  last  month,  involves  three  decisive 
acts  or  decisions  by  the  teacher.  The  first  thing  to 
be  determined  is  the  immediate  goal  for  the  lesson, 
the  end  to  be  attained.  This  goal,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ought  to  be  a  vital  and  necessary  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered  for  the  semester  or  year.  The 
second  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  the  predetermined  end,  in 
other  words,  the  actual  content  of  the  bulk  of  the 
lesson.  Finally,  the  wise  teacher  gives  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  task  of  finding  a  suitable  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  and  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  in  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  the  least  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  task  in  assigning  a  lesson  in  history 
or  civics  is  selecting  the  portion  of  the  text  to  be  read 
and  voicing  the  requirement  that  the  pupils  read  it. 
As  a  rule,  one  not  looking  for  anything  definite  will 
find  nothing  in  particular.  In  no  case  is  this  more 
true  than  when  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the  next 
chapter  or  the  next  so  many  pages  in  a  textbook  on 
history  or  civics,  especially  if  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
suggesting  this  reading  is  interrupted  by  the  bell 
sounding  the  close  of  the  recitation  period.  Even 
the  most  studious  pupils  seldom  derive  much  benefit 
from  this  species  of  exercise. 

A  lesson  in  history  or  civics  is  not  so  many  pages 
to  be  read,  or  so  many  facts  to  be  learned,  not,  in- 
deed, any  interpretation  of  facts  to  be  acquired  un- 
criticially.  It  is  rather  an  explanation  to  be  sought, 
a  proposition  to  be  proved,  if  it  is  susceptible  of  proof. 
But  nobody  can  seek  intelligently  for  an  explanation 
until  he  is  informed  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  nobody  can  make  headway  proving  a  propo- 
sition until  he  has  information  about  the  proposition 
to  be  proved. 

The  task  of  a  teacher  in  assigning  a  lesson  in  his- 
tory or  civics  is  to  state  a  proposition  that  it  is  use- 
ful to  prove,  to  delineate  a  phenomenon  it  is  useful 
to  explain,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  expedition,  to 
suggest  places  in  the  available  texts  where  material 
may  be  found  to  explain  the  phenomenon  or  prove 
the  proposition.  The  book,  by  this  process,  becomes 
a  sort  of  arsenal  from  which  pupils  procure  the  am- 
munition in  the  several  tasks  assigned  to  them.  They 
thus  develop  the  habit  of  using  the  book  as  a  source 
from  which  to  obtain  material  as  it  is  needed  rather 
than  as  a  final  pronouncement  on  the  subject. 

But  the  point  is  that  if  a  teacher  succeeds  in 
making  assignments  of  this  character  the  pupils  will 
actually  find  themselves  in  need  of  the  materials  which 
the  book  contains.     On  the  other  hand,  as  is  too  fre- 


quently the  case,  if  the  pupils  are  left  to  read  through 
the  text  as  the  author  has  written  it,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  stating  their  own  propositions  and  then 
proceeding  to  prove  them  or  of  selecting  from  the 
rest  particular  phenomena  for  which  to  seek  expla- 
nations, they  usually  end  by  failing  to  discover  that 
there  is  anything  Avhatever  remarkable  about  the 
burning  bushes  that  strew  the  pathway  and  so  pass 
through  the  hour  of  alleged  study  little  wiser  than 
when  it  was  begun. 

A  teacher  who  is  successful  in  making  pupils  con- 
scious that  there  is  something  definite  to  be  found  in 
the  history  or  civics  lesson  for  the  morrow  has  gone 
far  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  class  exercises  of  the 
coming  day.  This  can  seldom  be  done  if  the  lesson 
is  assigned  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  period.  Some- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  merely  to  state  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  if  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  to 
be  enlisted  in  a  manner  at  all  vivid.  They  will  have 
to  be  led  into  the  subject  for  the  coming  day  by  skil- 
ful questioning  or  by  carefully  planned  statements. 
If  the  task  is  actually  performed,  however,  it  is  worth 
while  spending  half  of  the  period  to  do  it. 

Admitting  all  that  has  been  said,  a  difficulty  that 
many  teachers  may  have  found  with  the  suggestions 
made  in  these  articles  is  the  apparent  reluctance  of 
the  author  to  give  samples  of  the  methods  he  has  sug- 
gested. The  reason  I  have  so  seldom  given  these  ex- 
amples is  that  the  successful  teacher  of  history  or 
civics  must,  of  necessity,  make  his  own  personality 
so  vital  a  part  of  his  work  that  it  is  not  easy  to  sug- 
gest formulae  that  will  not  run  the  risk  of  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  The  point  in  the  above  is  not 
that  you  ought  to  set  your  pupils  any  special  task 
to  perform  or  problem  to  solve,  but  that  you  ought 
to  set  them  to  solve  some  problem  or  perform  some 
task  that  involves  the  use  of  social  and  historical  facts. 
Just  what  problem  it  will  be  best  to  try  to  solve,  what 
task  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  perform,  depends  on 
you,  on  the  membership  of  the  class,  and  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  time  and  place  of  conducting  the 
class.  In  few  things  more  than  in  teaching  history 
is  the  maxim  true  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison. 

I  shall  probably,  in  a  future  article,  suggest  one 
or  more  tentative  lesson  plans,  biTt  I  wish  to  express 
first  an  emphatic  warning  that  it  would  likely  be  a 
mistake  for  any  other  teacher  than  myself  to  attempt 
to  use  in  toto  a  plan  that  I  suggest.  I  should  not  my- 
self use  it  indiscriminately  for  all  classes  on  all  oc- 
casions. In  fact,  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  have 
the  courage  to  depart  from  a  lesson  plan,  if  the  exer- 
cise in  which  the  class  is  engaged  appears  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  desired  results,  as  it  is  essential  to  make  one 
if  there  is  to  be  any  guarantee  that  a  class  will  do 
anything  useful. 
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STUDYING  TREES  ANB  SHRUBS  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR 

By  Cordelia  Camp,  Rural  Supervisor  of  Forsyth  County 

One  function  of  the  rural  school  is  to  train  its 
pupils  to  see  what  they  look  aU  and  to  add  to  their 
own  lives  the  beauty  and  signifieanee  of  life  around 
them.  Realizing  that  nature  study  affords  a  channel 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  a  number  of  the 
Forsyth  schools  recently  engaged  in  a  project  that 
may  have  interest  also  for  others. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  this  project, 
which  had  for  its  aim  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and 
an  appreciation  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  County 
Fair  furnished  an  objective  for  the  project.  A  first 
prize  of  $20.00,  and  a  second  prize  of  $10.00  was 
offered  to  the  school  which  would  arrange  the  great- 
est number  of  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
were  to  be  arranged  neatly  on  cardboard,  families 
being  put  on  one  card.  The  exhibit  was  to  be  judged 
on  the  following  basis: 

Number  of  specimens  counted,  60  points ;  com- 
mon names,  20  points;  botanical  names,  5  points; 
and  neatness,  1.5  points. 

Much  interest  was  aroused,  and  schools  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  the  largest  collection.  Not 
only  did  the  children  become  enthusiastic,  but  the 
older  people  as  well.  Books  on  trees  and  shrubs 
were  secured,  and  diligent  searches  for  new  speci- 
mens were  made.  Several  older  people  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  names  of  certain 
trees  in  which  they  had  long  been  interested. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Totten,  from  the  School  of  Botany 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  judged  the  ex- 
hibits. The  highest  number  of  specimens  was  116 
and  the  next  highest  96.  Prof.  Totten  added  much 
to  the  educative  value  of  the  exhibit  by  carefully  cor- 
recting any  names  which  were  incorrect. 


COIVEMUNITY    SERVICE    AS    AN    AID    TO    LANGUAGE 

By  Nannie  E.  Pigg,  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

Among  the  modern  agencies  for  motivating  lan- 
guage work,  the  Community  Service  occupies  a  large 
place. 

In  the  first  place,  the  movie  gives  the  children 
something  to  talk  and  write  about.  In  the  second 
place,  if  they  know  there  is  some  one  specially  inter- 
ested in  reading  their  letters  and  compositions,  and 
who  will  place  the  best  one  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  the  county  paper,  it  has  an  electrical  effect 
upon  the  language  of  a  school  room. 

In  Macon  County,  during  the  past  summer,  we 
tried  it  and  got  some  wonderful  results,  even  when 
the  schools  were  not  in  session.  We  would  have  the 
best  letter  each  week  in  the  Franklin  Press.  They 
wrote  their  opinions  of  the  pictures.  One  child  wrote, 
"I  enjoyed  'Enoch  Arden,'  but  I  do  not  care  for 
'Mutt  and  Jeff'." 

Awa.y  over  on  the  Nantahala  River,  thirteen  miles 

from  anywhere,  there  is  a  little  school  Aquone.     The 

children  of  the  Primary  room  wrote  me  letters  on 

their  Community  Field  Day,  September  10.    One  of 

them  follows: 

De'ar  Miss  Pigg: 

We  had  our  picnic.      We  had  a  good  time  running  races 


and  playing  ball.     We   sure   had   a  nice  time.     I   am   seven 
years  old  and  in  the  third  grade.  Your  friend, 

AUSTIN  RUSSELL. 

Miss  Maude  Welch,  of  Aquone,  is  making  good 
use  of  the  plan  for  motivating  her  English  work.   Fol- 
lowing are  some  letters   (all  being  dated  at  Aquone 
September  13,  1921)   which  her  children  sent: 
Dear  Miss  Pigg: 

I  am  going  to  school  every  day  and  like  to  go  tine.  Well, 
we  had  a  ball  game  and  ran  races.  We  sure  did  have  a 
tine  time.  I  am  twelve  years  old  and  am  learning  fast. 
You  must  come  back  and  see  us.  NORA  TAYLOR. 

Dear  Miss  Pigg: 

We  had  a  picnic  Saturday.     We  had  foot  races  and  all 
kinds  of  games  and  baseball  games.    We  sure  did  have  a  fine 
time.     I  am  10  years  old.     I  am  in  the  third  grade. 
Good-bye,  your  friend, 

FLORENCE   BYRD. 

Dear  Miss  Pigg: 

We  had  our  picnic  Saturday.  We  sure  did  have  a  fine 
time.  We  ran  races  and  played  all  kinds  of  games.  We 
played  base  ball.    I  am  9  years  old.     I  am  in  the  third  grade. 

Your  friend, 
FRANCES  DALTON. 

Mr.  Step  has  grasped  the  idea  of  Community  Ser- 
vice as  perhaps  no  other  teacher  has.  He  and  his 
community  have  real  comanunity  picnics  fortnightly. 
The  last  one  incorporated  athletic  stunts  with  the 
"eats."  Judging  by  the  interest  manifested  by  pa- 
trons and  pupils,  it  was  a  success. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  MA'M  AND  PROUD  OF  IT! 

By  a  Rural  School  Teacher  in  a  Mountain  County 

When  I  finished  high  school  and  entered  college. 
it  did  not  for  one  moment  enter  my  mind  that  I  should 
ever  be  a  school  teacher.  Had  the  thought  once  come 
to  me  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  an  unpleas- 
ant one,  for  I  had  always  silently  pitied  my  school 
teachers.  My  idea  of  a  teacher  was  a  middle-aged 
person,  stiff  and  stern,  plain  in  feature  and  dress, 
unsmiling  and  strictly  business;  and  let  me  whisper, 
as  Billy  said  of  his  Aunt  Minerva,  "jest  a  hater  of 
pants. ' ' 

That  was  three  j-ears  ago.  Now,  as  I  write  this, 
I  congratulate  myself  upon  being  a  "school  marm, " 
and,  I  trust,  a  loyal  one.  I  think  there  is  no  work 
on  this  beautiful  earth  in  which  one  can  render  more 
service  than  as  a  good,  efficient,  conscientious  school 
teacher. 

I  love  my  school  individualh'.  I  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  each  and  every  one  of  my 
pupils.  Although  I  teach  a  rural  school  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina,  I  can  say,  with  all 
sincerity  and  honesty,  that  no  finer  children  have  ever 
been  enrolled  in  a  city  school  than  I  have  in  my  little 
school  consisting  of  one  room.  We  are  a  happy  fam- 
ily. I  reckon  I  smile  most  all  of  the  time,  for  how 
could  I  do  otherwise  when  on  everj^  side  before  me 
are  little  faces  beaming  with  eagerness  to  learn? 

And  I  am  not  middle-aged,  either!  Last  April  I 
celebrated  mj'  twentieth  birthday.  My  friends  all 
laugh  and  tell  me  that  I  shall  certainly  be  an  old 
maid,  but  my  answer  is  that  I  do  not  mind  as  long 
as  I  can  be  as  happy  in  my  work  as  I  now  am.  I  do 
not  wish  for  any  other  joy,  for  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  am  a  "country  school  ma'm." 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH 

In  grouping:  the  schools  of  a  county  sufficient  at- 
tention must  be  p:iven  to  the  location  in  order  that 
all  children  of  a  county  may  have  high  school  advan- 
tages. 


What  is  a  seventh  grade  school?  Are  the  super- 
intendents and  ])riiicipals  j)a,ving  sufficient  attention 
to  the  organizatidii  of  the  schools  so  that  it  is  clear 
in  the  several  counties  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
elementary  school? 


It  is  believed  that  the  idlest  institution  in  the 
State  Thanksgiving  week  was  the  Raleigh  Committee 
on  Grievances  appointed  to  a.ssist  in  taking  care  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  capital  city  is  naturally 
ijuite  proud  of  the  fact. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education 
to  district  the  county  so  that  all  children  may  have 
advantage  of  an  elementary  and  high  school.  How 
many  children  in  a  county  are  denied  high  school 
privileges  ?  Superintendents  should  give  very  serious 
thought  to  this  question. 


It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  at  first  opposed 
the  use  of  the  school  truck.  But  after  a  year  it  is 
equally  as  remarkable  how  interested  tlie.v  become  in 
the  use  of  the  truck.  It  takes  about  a  year  to  convert 
the  most  obstinate.  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  con- 
vert than  to  force  people  to  use  the  truck. 


A  suggestion  for  the  Executive  Committee:  At 
next  year's  session  of  the  Assembly,  provide  distin- 
guishing badges  not  only  for  the  delegatese,  but  for 
the  members  who  attend.  These  badges  (or  ribbons) 
of  varying  colors  or  designs  might  also  indicate  the 
department  with  which  the  wearer  is  associated. 


By  some  sort  of  slip  last  month,  the  authorship 
of  the  poem,  "The  Bluebird"  (on  page  9)  was  erro- 
neously ei-edited  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.     These 


verses  were  written  by  Emily  Huntington  Miller, 
who.se  name  will  be  written  in,  we  hope,  by  the  teach- 
ers who  use  this  charming  little  poem  in  their  classes. 


The  principals  and  superintendents  should  study 
school  organization  and  the  classification  of  pupils. 
This  is  an  important  subject.  "We  have  no  information 
that  it  is  being  neglected,  yet  we  have  little  infor- 
mation that  the  schools  are  making  the  progress  they 
should  make  in  the  proper  organization  of  the  courses 
and  the  classification  of  pupils. 


The    white    illiteracy    in    the    rural    districts    is 

9.2%,    but    in    the    urban    districts    it    is    only    4%. 

In  other  words,  there  is  twice  as  much  illiteracy  in 

the  country  as  in  the  towns.    This  is  an  evidence  that 

the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  must  be  improved, 

and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town  to  help  in  this  under- 
taking. 


Many  teachers  report  that  they  began  teaching 
without  any  contract  with  the  committee.  Afterward 
the.v  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  salary  allowed 
is  not  what  they  expected  to  receive.  The  law  is 
clear  that  the  teacher  must  make  contract  with  the 
proper  authorities,  and  if  this  requirement  of  the  law 
is  not  fulfilled  misunderstanding  will  naturally  be  the 
result. 


Teachers  should  be  careful  in  making  contracts 
and  they  should  be  still  more  careful  in  keeping  them. 
Moreover,  superintendents  should  keep  the  records 
so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  There 
has  been  less  complaint  this  year  than  heretofore,  but 
there  has  been  some  complaint  that  not  only  teachers 
but  superintendents  likewise  have  failed  to  keep  their 
contracts. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  attendance 
in  the  white  schools  has  greatly  improved.  Ten  years 
ago  the  enrollment  of  the  children  between  seven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  was  80.7%,  but  in  1920  it 
was  89.5%.  "With  this  high  enrollment  our  illit- 
erae.v  would  be  less  if  our  teachers  were  better  pre- 
pared. It  is  a  commentarv  on  the  teaching.  "We  must 
improve  it. 


The  compulsor.v  school  law  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing compulsory  attendance  are  clear  in  this  respect — 
The  children  cannot  be  compelled  to  walk  more  than 
two  and  one-half  miles  to  schools.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  this  is  entirely  too  far  for  little  children  to 
walk,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education 
to  provide  transportation  for  children  living  more 
than  two  and  one-half  miles  from  school.  But  the 
board  of  education  should  not  draw  the  line  absolutely 
at  this  point.  "Where  little  children  live  that  far 
from  school  they  should  be  provided  with  transpor- 
tation. 
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WHITE   ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH   CAROLINA 

There  are  105,318  white  people  ten  years  of  age 
and  above  that  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  A 
eoiuity  superintendent  stated  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  few  days  ago 
that  a  petition  was  signed  by  forty  people  asking  for 
an  election  for  schools  in  a  district  and  over  half  of 
them  had  to  make  their  mark. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  white  illit- 
eracy has  decreased  from  12.37f.  to  8.2%  with- 
in the  last  decade.  But  still  we  have  over  100,000 
white  people  that  are  illiterate.  The  following  table 
is  interesting.  In  nine  counties  the  percent  of  illit- 
eracy is  under  5%,  as  follows: 

4.1%  Buncombe  ..  4.8% 
4..5%  Hoke  ..'...  4.8% 
4.6%       Warren      .  .  .    4.8% 


N.  Hanover.   1.8%       Guilford 

Craven    3.3%      Pender    . 

VTocklenburg   3. .5%       Rowan    . 


But  there  are  twelve  counties  in  which  the  illit- 
eracy is  above  12% : 

Wilkes    17.1%  Swnin    1 3.,'5%       A  very    12.8% 

Yancey lfi.2%  Surrv    l."..3%  .lacksoii    ...12.7% 

Graham    ...15.9%  Burke    13.0%  rnldwoll  .  .  .  12.(>% 

Stokes     14..5%  Mitchell    .  .  .  12.8%  Greene    ....  12.5% 

Ten  years  ago  the  percent  of  illiteracy  for  the 
whites  was  12.3%.  These  twelve  counties  have  not 
yet  reached  the  level  of  the  average  in  North  Carolina 
ten  years  ago.  This  matter  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  boards  of  education  and  they  should 
not  delay  in  making  provisions  for  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  in  these  counties.  Between  these  two  sets 
of  counties  there  are  seventy-nine  whose  illiteracy 
ranges  from  5%  to  12%.  This  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  these  counties. 

We  shall  from  time  to  time  give  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  illiteracy  both  of  the  whites  and 
the  negroes  in  North  Carolina. 


AN   IMPORTANT   SUPREME   COURT   DECISION 

All  superintendent  and  members  of  boards  of 
education  are  concerned  in  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  declared  a  certain  bond 
issue  in  Nash  County  invalid.  A  part  of  the  decision 
is  as  follows: 

"Where  the  territory  embraced  in  a  given  district 
is  too  small,  under  the  limitation  of  the  statute,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  in  the  amount 
proposed,  and  this  fact  is  affirmatively  established 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  we  must  deny  the 
authority  to  embark  upon  such  an  enterprise.  In 
the  instant  case,  the  amount  of  bonds  proposed  is  too 
large,  considering  the  taxable  value  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  school  district.  The  undertaking, 
as  it  appears  on  the  record,  is  top-heavy  and  wanting 


in  self-sufficiency,  for  which  reason  the  law  must  with- 
hold its  approval." 

In  that  case  the  election  was  held  on  a  question 
to  issue  ■$20',000  of  school  bonds,  but  it  appeared  that 
the  total  taxable  property  in  the  district  for  1919 
was  $476,549,  and  the  total  number  of  polls  177.  The 
amount  of  taxes  that  could  be  raised  was  $1,718.13, 
which  was  $518.13  over  and  above  six  percent  inter- 
est on  .$20,000.  But  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
believe  this  margin  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  bonds  at  maturity. 


FOR   THE   JANUARY  NUMBER 

For  publication  next  month,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable afterwards,  the  following  articles  are  prom- 
ised : 

1.  Planning  Work  in  History  and  Civics.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Laprade,     The  fifth  article  in  this  series. 

2.  An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  "Education  for 
Democracy."     By  J.  Henry  Highsmith. 

3.  The  Rural  Schools  of  Macon  County.  By  Miss 
Nannie  E.  Pigg. 

4.  Poems  for  Study  and  Memorizing  by  the  Fifth 
and  Pligher  Grades.     By  Miss  Susan  Fulghum. 

5.  Third  Section  of  Outline  for  Study  of  Bon- 
ser's  "Elementary  School  Curriculum."  By  Mrs 
T.  E.  Johnston. 


ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  there  are  241,44.") 
illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  "illiterate"  meaning  unable  to 
write.  Of  this  number  104,673  are  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  171  are  of  foreign  or  mixed  parent- 
age, and  474  are  of  foreign  birth. 

The  number  of  illiterate  negroes  is  133,516.  In  the 
total  population  ten  years  of  age  and  ov-er  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  13.1,  which,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note,  shows  a  diminution  since  1910,  when  it  was  18.5. 
In  the  case  of  the  negroes,  the  percentage  declined 
31.9  to  24.5,  and  in  the  ease  of  the  native  whites  of 
native  parents  from  12.4  to  8.2. 

There  is  more  illiteracy  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State  than  in  the  cities,  the  percentage  being  14.1 
for  the  rural  population  and  9.3  for  the  urban.  For 
the  native  white  population  of  native  parentage  the 
urban  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  4.0,  while  the  rural  is 
9.2.  In  the  ease  of  the  negro  population  the  percen- 
tage is  20.3  in  the  urban  population  as  against  25.7 
in  the  rural.  By  counties  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
ranges  from  22.4  in  Edgecombe  county  to  6.4  in  Bun- 
combe county. 
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A  BOOK  YOU  SHOULD  OWN  AND  READ 

At  least  five  thousand  teachers  should  read  Dr. 
Knight's  historj'  of  public  school  education  in  North 
Carolina  this  fall  and  winter.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  State's  educational  history  should  form  a  part  of 
the  informational  equipment  of  every  teacher  and 
school  officer.  Although  the  ipublishers'  price  is 
$2.00,  we  have  arranged  to  supply  Dr.  Knight's 
Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina  to  read- 
ers of  North  C.vrolina  Education  at  the  following 
special  rates : 

WITH  SINGLE  NEW  SUBSCEIPTIONS 

North   Carolina  Education  beginning  with   September,  $1..50 
Public  School  Education,  by  Dr.  Knight,  regular  price,     2.00 

Total   $3.50 

Our  Special  Price  for  both  only   $3.00 

TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBEES  IN  CLUBS 

To  subscribers  in  clubs,  Dr.  Knight 's  book  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.60  in  addition  to  the  club  price  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  which  is  $1.40  each  in  clubs  of  two  to 
four;  .$1.25  each  in  clubs  of  five  to  nine;  $1.00  each  in  clubs 
of  ten  or  more. 

TO  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS 

To  those  who  are  already  subscribers  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Dr.  Knight's  book  will  bc'  mailed  postpaid,  single 
copies  for  $1.70,  or  in  clubs  or  ten  copies  or  more  for  $1.60 
each. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  by  check  on  a  national  bank; 
otherwise,  kindly  add  ten  cents  which  the  banks  here  charge 
for  exchange.  Make  remittances  payable  to  W.  F.  Marshall, 
Publisher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

TO  NON-SUBSCRIBERS 

To  those  who  are  not  subscribers  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Dr.  Knight's  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  single 
be  mailed  postpaid,  single  copies  for  $2.00  each,  or  in  clubs 
of  ten  copies  or  more  for  $1.80  each. 

Provide  yourself  at  the  earliest  opportunity  with 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's  book,  and  then  by  intelligent 
study  appropriate  its  contents  to  the  broadening  of 
your  professional  knowledge  and  the  enrichment  of 
the  professional  quality  of  your  mind. 


PUT   IT   IN   YOUR   READING   COURSE 

In  the  October  number  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  J.  H.  Highsmith  gave  a  cordial  and  de- 
served commendation  of  "Education  for  Democracy" 
as  a  reading  circle  study.  It  is  a  book  of  263  pages 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  published  in  1919,  and  its  theme 
and  teachings  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
understanding  and  spirit  of  every  teacher  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Highsmith  mentions  that  it  is  being 
widely  used  in  other  Sfates  and  believes  that  it  would 
be  highly  profitable  in  a  practical  sort  of  way  for 
principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and  high 
school  teachers  to  study  "Education  for  Democracy." 

We  are  glad  to  have  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, Eand,  McNally  &  Company,  to  supply  Dr. 
Brooks's  book  from  Raleigh  to  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  at  the  following  prices: 

WITH  SINGLE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
North  Carolina  Education  (beginning  with  September)  $1.50 
Education  for  Democracy,  by  Dr.  Brooks,  regular  price,     1.50 

Total $3.00 

Both  for  only $2.75 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  CLUBS 

To  subscribers  in  clubs.  Education  for  Democracy  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  for  $1.25  in  addition  to  the  club  price  of 
North  CaroUna  Education,  which  is  $1.40  eaeh  in  clubs  of 
two  to  four;  $1.25  each  in  clubs  of  five  to  nine,  $1.00  eaeh 
in  clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

TO  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBEES 

To  those  who  are  already  subscribers  to  North  CaroUna 
Education,  Dr.  Brooks 's  Education  for  Democracy  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  each  for  single  copies, 
or  in  clubs  of  ten  copies  or  more  for  $1.35  each. 

TO   NON-SUBSCRIBERS 

Education  for  Democracy  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  non- 
subscribers  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  single  copies,  or  in 
clubs  of  ten  copies  or  more  at  $1.40  each. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  check  on  a  national 
bank ;  otherwise,  please  add  ten  cents  which  the  banks 
here  charge  for  exchange.  Make  remittances  pay- 
able to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  F.  M. 


IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  IN  RECENT  NUMBERS 

In  recent  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
there  have  appeared  several  important  articles,  the 
timeliness  of  which  endures  beyond  the  mere  month 
of  their  publication.  Some  of  these  articles,  which 
few,  if  any,  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
will  wish  to  miss  altogether,  are,  for  convenience  in 
locating  and  procuring  them,  listed  below  by  months. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  these  numbers 
available,  they  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  fifteen 
cents  each,  or  will  be  supplied  on  all  regular  sub- 
scriptions that  begin  with  the  September  issue. 

SEPTEMBER,   1921 

Duty  of  School  Officials  to  See  That  School  Funds  Are 
Kept  Separate.     By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Knell  of  the  Old  Toll  Gate— Suggestion  for  a  School 
Pro.i'ect.     By  W.  F.  Marshall. 

Reading' Circle  Work  for  1921-22.     By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Use  of  Text-books  in  Teaching  History.  By  W.  T.  Laprade. 

OCTOBER,   1921 

County  Government  and  Public  Education.  By  E.  C. 
Brooks. 

Outline  for  Study  of  Bonser's  "Elementary  School  Cur- 
riculum."    Chapters  I  to  V.     By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston. 

Planning  the  Work  of  a  Course  in  History.  By  Wm.  T. 
Laprade.  The  Sc'Cond  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Planning 
Work  in  History  and  Civics. 

School  Management  Course  in  LTnion  County  Summer 
School.     (A  Committee  Report  by  Ben  M.  Williams.) 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades  (With  a  number  of  poems 
to  be  taught).  By  Susan  Fulghum.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  articles,  the  second  and  following  articles  consist- 
ing of  poems  for  study  by  the  grades. 

NOVEMBER,  1921 

Distinctive  Work  and  Plans  of  the  Hendersonville  Teach- 
ers.    By  A.  W.  Honeycutt. 

How  to  Issue  and  Market  School  Bonds  to  the  Best  Ad- 
vantage.    By  S.  Wade  Marr. 

Outline  for  Study  of  "Public  School  Education  in  North 
Carolina."     By  E.  "W.  Knight. 

Plan  for  Study  of  Clark's  "Physical  Training  in  the 
Elementary   Schools. ' '     By   Susan   Fulghum. 

The  Lesson  Plan  in  History  and  Civics.  By  W.  T.  La- 
prade.    Third  article  in  the  series. 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades — II.  By  Susan  Fulghum. 
Poems  for  Study  and  Memorizing  by  the  Second  Grade. 
Miss  Fulghum 's  introduction  to  the  series  will  be  found  in 
the  October  number  and  should  be  missed  by  no  teacher  who 
uses  this  series  of  happily  chosen  poems. 
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CHANGES  IN   SUPERINTENDENTS 

Since  the  list  of  changes  in  county  and  city  super- 
intendents was  published  in  the  September  number 
of  North  Carolina  Education,  the  following  addi- 
tional changes  have  been  made: 

county  superintendents 

J.  T.  Jerome  succeeds  A.  M.  Proctor  in  Wayne 
county. 

Homer  Henry  succeeds  Fred  C.  Sams  in  Madison 
county. 

CITY   superintendents 

0.  V.  Hicks  succeeds  "W.  C.  Lane  at  Aberdeen. 
Homer  Henry  succeeds  0.  V.  Hicks  and  Chas.  P. 
Owens  succeeds  Homer  Heniy  at  Murphy. 

C.  R.  Hinshaw  succeeds  Joseph  Clayton  at  Aulan- 
der. 

B.  C.  Siske  succeeds  J.  T.  Robinson  at  Belhaven. 
R.  K.  Hancock  succeeds  W.  C.  Strowd  at  Cai'thage. 
W.  C.  Warlick  succeeds  J.  D.  Rankin  at  Cherry- 

ville. 

A.  L.  Currie  succeeds  Miss  Maude  Vinson  at  Da- 
vidson. 

A.  H.  Koonce  succeeds  R.  S.  Lenuon  at  Haw  River. 

T.  6.  Perry  succeeds  Ivey  Willis  at  Norwood. 

C.  L.  Cates  succeeds  F.  M.  Williamson  at  Wades- 
boro. 

W.  C.  Strowd  succeeds  G.  0.  Mudge  at  Warren- 
ton. 

Isham  B.  Hudson  succeeds  L.  H.  Jobe  at  Wise. 

E.  0.  Smithdeal  succeeds  J.  J.  Rose  at  Youngs- 
ville. 


its  full  duty  in  the  way  of  revealing  to  all  future  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  know  and  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  public  library  as  a  means  of  eductation. 


LIBRARIES  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Sherman  Williams,  in  New  England  Journal  of  Education 

1.  All  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  should  have  ready  access  to  books  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  trained 

(a)  To  love  to  read  that  which  is  worth  while. 

(b)  To  supplement  their  school  studies  by  the  use 
of  books  other  than  text  books. 

(c)  To  use  reference  books  easily  and  effectively. 

(d)  To  use  intelligently  both  the  school  library 
and  the  public  library. 

2.  Every  secondary  school  should  have  a  trained 
librarian,  and  every  elementarj-  school  should  have 
trained  library  service. 

3.  Trained  librarians  should  have  the  same  status 
as  teachers  or  heads  of  departments  of  equal  training 
and  experience. 

4.  En^ery  school  that  provides  training  for  teach- 
ers should  require  a  course  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries,  and  a  course  on  the  best  literature  for  chil- 
dren. 

5.  Every  state  should  provide  for  the  supervision 
of  school  libraries  and  for  the  certification  of  school 
librarians. 

6.  The  public  library  should  be  recognized  as  a 
necessary  part  of  public  instruction,  and  should  be  as 
liberally  supported  by  tax  as  are  the  public  schools, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

7.  The  school  system  that  does  not  make  liberal 
provision  for  training  in  the  use  of  libraries,  fails  to  do 


MOTIVATING  LETTER  WRITING 
A  clever  ^'oung  teacher  in  a  school  recently  vis- 
ited, used  the  following  method  in  teaching  children 
letter  writing : 

When  classics  were  needed  for  use  in  reading, 
each  member  of  the  class  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishing company,  ordering  these  books  and  signing 
his  or  her  name.  The  best  letter  was  selected  and 
mailed.  It  created  great  interest,  and  many  of  the 
letters  were  so  well  written  that  it  was  difficult  to 
choose  the  best  one.  When  the  classics  arrived,  the 
children  realized  that  a  well-written  letter  had 
brought  the  result. 

In  the  same  way,  these  pupils  renewed  the  teach- 
er's subscriptions  to  magazines  and  papers.  They 
also  sent  for  Colgate's  Dental  Cream,  and  after  it  was 
received,  they  wrote  letters  thanking  the  Colgate 
Company  and  expressing  their  appreciation  for  the 
paste.  Often  the  children  suggested  letters  that  they 
desired  to  send,  and  the  whole  class  wrote  on  the  sub- 
jects specified. 

The  teacher  of  these  happy  little  scribes  says: 
"I  caii  teach  letter  writing  in  half  the  time  and  sure- 
ly with  half  the  effort  by  giving  the  children  a  motive 
to  work  for.  Instead  of  the  monotonous  drill  in  head- 
ing, address,  salutation,  etc.,  so  soon  forgotten,  the 
children  'learn  to  do  by  doing.'  " — Normal  Instruc- 
tor and  Prmiary  Flans. 


WORDS 

Nowhere  other  than  in  a  newly  issued  dictionary 
will  the  word  "jitney"  be  found.  It  is  defined  as 
being  slang  for  a  small  coin,  presumably  5  cents. 
Southern  negroes  for  many  years  have  spoken  of  a 
5-cent  piece  as  a  jitney.  The  word  "flivver"  is  not 
found  in  the  older  dictionaries.  It  is  used  variously 
to  denote  a  small  motor  car,  or  to  characterize  a  fail- 
ure. Similar  is  the  slang  word,  "flooey. "  New 
words  came  out  of  the  war,  as  new  words  have  come 
from  all  wars.  Occasionally  a  little  used  word  is  em- 
ployed by  some  one  of  prominence  and  for  a  time  it 
enjoys  a  vogue.  Roosevelt  revived  "strenuous"  and 
Taft  "justiciable".  President  Harding  some  time 
ago  used  "normalcy",  and  more  recently  "cataclys- 
mical."  Normal  is  a  term  used  in  geometry,  having 
a  particular  geometrical  meaning  as  well  as  having 
other  definitions  when  used  in  other  forms  of  speech. 
In  geometry  normal  means  perpendicular,  noting  the 
position  of  a  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  tangent  line  of  a  curve,  or  to  the  tangent  plane  of 
a  surface  at  the  point  o  contact.  The  Century  dic- 
tionary defines  normalcj'  as  a  word  referring  to  ge- 
ometry— the  state  of  being  normal.  Normality 
means  the  same  as  normalcy.  "Cataclysmical"  is  not 
found  in  the  dictionaries.  Cataclysmal  pertains  to  a 
cataclysm,  and  cataclysmic  is  a  condition  character- 
ized by  cataclysms.  With  normalcy  and  catacl.ysmical 
as  starters  the  country  awaits  the  futurei  with  con- 
siderable anxiety. — Indianapolis  News. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  BONSER'S  "ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM" 

By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jolinstou,  State  Department  of  Education 

Note   by   the    Editor. — The    outline    for   Lesson   I,    covering    Chapters    I    to    V,    inclusive,    was    given    in    the    October 
number    of   North   Caxolina   Education. — W.    F.    M. 


LESSON   II— CHAPTERS  VI   AND   VII, 
PAGES  89-131 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Topic:   The  Project  Method  and  the  Curriculum 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "project  method." 
How  is  this  method  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
learning? 

Pxplain  the  three  methods  of  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging projects. 

Which  is  the  safer  metliod  to  follow  and  why? 

Prom  what  two  standpoints  should  projects  neces- 
sarily be  weighed? 

Show  how  the  teacher  maj'  make  use  of  one  project 
to  stimulate  and  direct  larger  interests  to  which  this 
project  may  lead. 

Projects  freely  initiated  by  the  children  may  lead 
to  projects  of  value  in  life. 

Show  how  projects  with  an  immediate  purpose 
maj'  be  a  part  of  a  larger  purpose  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher. 

What  should  this  larger  purpose  include? 

In  organizing  work  on  this  basis,  what  should  the 
teacher  be  careful  to  avoid? 

What  determines  the  sequence  of  subject  matter 
in  a  project  curriculum? 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  school  disci- 
pline in  an  education  which  calls  for  purposive  activi- 
ties? 

When  such  problems  as  those  discussed  in  the 
above  question  are  solved,  show  how  this  develops 
a  high  type  of  citizenship  in  pupils. 

Explain  why  the  project  method  is  opposed  to  de- 
partmental teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. 

In  changing  from  the  present  curriculum  to  the 
project  method,  what  suggestions  are  made? 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Topic:     Illustration  of  Txvo  Types  of  Project 
Organization 

Would  it  be  advisable  or  practicable  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  school  entirely  upon  a  pi'oject  basis? 

Give  an  outline  of  the  jjlan  as  tried  out  by  Miss 
Marie  Henness. 

(1)  Objectives  to  attain. 

(2)  Flexible  daily  school  program. 

a.  Morning  Conference  Period. 

b.  Constructive    and    Intellectual    Project 
Period. 

c.  Drill  Project  Period. 

d.  Recreation  Project  Period. 

(3)  Typical  projects  children  may  undertake. 
Explain  the  plan  for  the  mastery  of  conventional 

subject  matter  under  the  project  organization. 

Discuss  the  skill  which  will  be  required  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  provide  motives  and  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  mastery  of  the  drill  subjects. 

Explain  the  conditions  nr.cessary  for  full  project 
organization  under  the  following  heads: 


(1)  As   to   teacher's   preparation   and   qualities 
of   leadership. 

(2)  As  to  teacher's  freedom  in  arrangement  of 
work. 

(3)  As  to  how  the  outline  required  bj'  the  state 
may  be  covered  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Study  the  two  types  of  project  organization  given 
in  this  chapter  and  answer  the  questions  which  follow. 

a.  History — Fifth   and   Sixth   Grades. 

b.  Geography    and    Nature    Study — Fifth    and 
Sixth  Grades. 

To  what  end  did  the  teacher  direct  the  interests 
of  tlie  children? 

Under  the  plan  given,  how  is  the  necessity  for 
drill  taken  care  of?  To  what  extent  would  the  teach- 
er have  the  co-operation  of  her  pupils  in  securing 
needed  efficiency  in  the  tool  subjects? 

Summary  of  essential  conditions  for  progress  in 
making  the  curriculum  a  more  vital  factor  in  devel- 
oping teaching  by  projects: 

1.  More  flexible  programs — more  freedom  from 
traditional  method  of  routine. 

2.  Greater  wealth  of  subject  matter  related  to 
life  situations. 

3.  Freedom  for  the  teacher  to  work  in  a  thor- 
oughly professional  spirit. 

LESSON   III— CHAPTERS  VIII   AND   IX, 
PAGES  133-207 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Topic:   How  the  Aims  of  Life  Are  Promoted  by  the 
Respective  Kinds  of  Subject  Matter 
Explain  what  is  meant: 

"Until  the  procedure  in  school  becomes  typical 
of  the  procedure  in  life  outside  of  school,  the 
experiences  of  the  school  can  affect  conduct  out- 
side of  school  relatively  little." 
What  suggestions  are  made  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  study? 

Show  how  this  plan  aids  the  project  method  of 
teaching. 

Point  out  the  common  error  made  in  organizing 
subjects  in  "correlation." 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject.  Nature  Study ; 
trace  the  eoi-relation  with  other  subjects  to  show  how 
certain  phases  of  nature  study  contribute  to  the  di- 
rect needs  of  life. 

What    should    determine    the    subject    matter    in 
arithmetic?    What  three  problems  should  our  study 
of  history  solve?    Show  how  the  needs  of  life  furnish 
the  "drive"  for  the  masterj^  of  English. 
Discuss : 

"The  most  desirable  organization  of  school  ac- 
tivities is  that  which  provides  experiences  in  rea- 
lizing life  purposes  which  call  for  subject  matter 
in  a  sequence  developing  naturally  from  the  more 
simple  to  the  more  complex  or  difficult." 
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Whj-  would  it  be  unwise  to  organize  the  curi-icu- 
lum  on  the  basis  of  activities  of  life  rather  than  in 
terms  of  subjects'? 

What  kind  of  a  change  is  eontenaneed? 

Sununarize  general  princiijles  for  cui-ric'nlnm 
making. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Topic:    Tlic  I'ructical  Arts 

What  is  meant  by  the  term,  "practical  arts"? 

Explain  how  a  study  of  the  practical  arts  serves 
life  purposes. 

Discuss  the  value  of  selecting  projects  in  which  the 
subject  matter'  in  the  field  of  practical  arts  is  used. 

Make  suggestions  for  securing  helpful  material  in 
teaching  the  practical  arts. 

Projects  in  Practical  Arts. 

What  are  the  first  projects  which  children  will 
normally  initiate  and  why? 

In  carrying  on  these  i^rojects  suggest  activities 
that  will  be  brought  into  play. 

Name  the  six  groups  under  which  the  practical 
activities  may  be  classified. 

Give  the  author's  illustration  of  how  problems 
and  interests  grow  out  of  the  development  of  an 
immediate  project  and  offer  "leads"  into  a  larger 
project  and  how  the  teacher  aids  in  directing  such 
interests. 

In  the  final  result  of  all  this  work,  what  should 
the  teacher  keep  definitely  in  mind? 

Make  a  study  of  the  projects  here  given.- 

Projects  in   Shelter — Houses  and   Furnishings. 

Grades  I-VI. 

Projects   in    Clothing    and    Clothing    Materials. 

Grades  I-VI. 

Projects  in  Food  and  Food  Materials.     Grades 

I-VI. 

Projects  in  Utensils.     Grades  I-VI. 
Projects  in  Record.     Grades  I-VI. 

Projects  in  Tools  and  Machines.    Grades  I-VI. 

Summarize  the  principles  for  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  subject  matter  in  the  practical  arts. 

To  what  extent  can  you  apply  the  project  method 
of  teaching  to  your  work? 

Reference  Reading 

Modern  E'lementary  School  Practice.  Freeland. 
Chapters  II  and  III. 

The  Project  Method.  Kilpatriek.  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record.     September,  1918. 

Problem  Solving  or  Practice  in  Thinking.  Parker. 
Elementary  School  Journal.  September,  October  and 
November,  1920. 

The  Project  Method  of  Teaching.  Stevenson. 
Macmillan. 

Teaching  by  Projects.     McMurry.     Macmillan. 

A  Project  Curriculum.     Wells.     Lippineott. 


iliree  large,  and  three  small  school  districts  in  this 
toivnsliip.  The  fii'St  mentioned  districts  embraced  the 
towns  of  Leaksville,  Spraj-  and  Draper.  Leaksville 
and  Spray  are  .separate  towns  only  in  name,  and 
Draper  is  a  town  of  four  tliousand  peoj)le  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  is  connected  with  Leaksville-Spray 
by  an  asphalt  road.  The  three  towns  have  a  combined 
pojjulation  of  about  fourteen  thousand  people.  The 
three  small  districts  were  adjacent  to  the  three  towns. 
In  these  schools  there  were  employed  last  year  fifty- 
nine  white,  and  twelve  colored  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, a  total  of  seventy-one  teachers  in  the  township. 
Before  consolidation  some  school  districts  had 
special  tax,  and  others  did  not.  Under  the  consoli- 
dation act  there  is  levied  a  special  tax  of  30c  on  the 
•islOO.OO  valuation  of  property.  All  the  schools  of 
the  entire  township  are  administered  as  one  system, 
and  are  controlled  by  a  single  board  of  five  members. 
A  .superintendent  and  five  principals  devote  their 
entire  time  to  administration  and  supervision. 

A  township  high  school  has  been  established  adja- 
cent to  Leaksville-Spray.  Draper  is  connected  by 
an  asphalt  road,  and  excellent  top-soil  roads  lead  ' 
from  the  high  school  to  all  parts  of  the  township. 
There  are  two  hundred  fifteen  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  high  school,  and  there  are  nine  teachers,  includ- 
ing the  music  teacher.  The  senior  class  is  composed 
of  twenty-eight  members.  The  school  meets  all  tlie 
requirements  of  a  standard  high  school.  First  class 
laboratories  for  both  physics  and  chemistrj-  have  been 
ecjuipped,  and  courses  in  both  subjects  are  being  given 
this  year. 

The  central  graded  schools  in  both  Leaksville  and 
Spray  are  modern,  up-to-date  brick  buildings,  and 
are  well  equipped  for  work.  There  are  about  seven 
hundred  fifty  pupils  in  each  school.  There  are  about 
six  hundred  fifty  pupils  in  the  Draper  graded  school, 
Practicallj'  all  the  schools  are  in  the  three  towns,  and 
there  are  at  present  ninety-four  teachers  and  princi- 
pals emploj-ed  in  the  schools.  The  present  enrollment 
is  a  little  over  three  thousand  pupils. 

Several  new  school  buildings  are  very  much 
needed,  and  the  people  of  the  "Tri-Cities"  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposed  building  program. 
A  new  high  school  must  be  built,  as  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  high  school  is  a  leased  build- 
ing. The  size  of  the  bond  is.sue  which  will  be  placed 
before  the  voters  has  not  .yet  been  determined,  but 
we  are  safe  in  sa.ying  it  will  be  large  enough  to  meet 
the  present,  and  immediate  future  needs  of  the  town- 
ship. 


When  changing  your  address,  notif,v  the  publisher 
of  North  Carolin.v  Editcation  promptly,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  And  always  say  with 
what  month  the  change  should  begin. 


A   UNIQUE   CONSOLIDATION 

By  Supt.  James  E.  Holmes,  Spray,  N.  C. 
Leaksville  Township   in   Rockingham   Clounty  has 
]»robably  effei'ted  the  largest  school  consolidation  pi'oject 
of  any  townshii)  in  the  state.  Formerly  there  have  been 


"Please  change  my  papei'  from to 

.  .' beginning  with  the  issue  foi'  tlie 

month  of  "  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

you  change  your  jjost-office  address. 
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'THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN"  OUTLINED 

By   Hattie   S.   Parrott,  State   Department   of   Education 


"With  the  growth  of  the  movement  to 
establish  special  classes  for  children  who  are 
subnormal  in  intelligence,  there  has  grown 
the  demand  for  teachers  who  are  trained  in 
the  psychology  and  education  of  such  chil- 
dren. The  discussion  is  confined  largely  to 
the  educational  psychology  of  mentally  de- 
ficient children,  with  relatively  slight  empha- 
sis on  methods  of  identification  and  diag- 
nosis. ' ' 

This  book  bj'  Dr.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth  (published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York)  was  pre- 
pared especially  to  serve  the  purpose  of  teachers  of 
subnormal  children.  Wherever  the  special  classes 
are   established   the    teacher   will   find   the   study   of 

this  book  an  invaluable  aid,  as  will  the  teachers  who 
are  teaching  in  schools  where  the  subnormal  and 
backward  children  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
manj-  of  the  grades  along  with  children  of  a  decidedly 
better  type.  This  condition  often  exists  in  the  lower 
sections  of  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  where 
the  special  classes  have  not  been  formed.  And,  too, 
there  are  the  teachers  in  our  smaller  schools,  the  one- 
to  five-teacher  type  of  school,  who  will  be  greatly  ben- 
efited by  the  study  of  this  text.  They  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  child  and  prepare  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  class  as  well  as  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  slow  children 
in  the  class,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
groups  of  normal   or   average   children. 

The  text  is  clear-cut  and  simple  in  style,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  use  in  study  groups.  However,  the 
individual  teacher  will  find  it  readable  and  most  in- 
teresting. All  teachers  of  special  classes  will  find 
this  book  profitable  in  the  study  of  the  individual 
child  and  in  planning  the  su.bject  matter  and  method 
of  procedure  for  the  classes. 

Superintendents,  supervisors  and  principals  will 
find  the  text  helpful  in  their  study  of  retardation, 
the  great  cost  of  repeaters  in  the  first  six  grades, 
and  the  social  adjustment  of  the  subnormal  child. 

Outlines  for  Study  Groups 

The  following  outline  is  suggested  for  use  in  study 
groups : 

Lesson  I.    Mental  Deficiency 

Read  Chapter  XV.  The  author  here  states  pres- 
ent day  situations  and  indicates  some  of  the  special 
needs  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are  at  present. 

Chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV.  By  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual difi'erences  of  children  and  classification  of 
mental  defectives,  the  problems  of  retardation  and 
elimination  will  be  better  understood  and  more  satis- 
factorily solved. 


Lesson  II.    Physical  and  Mental  Growth 

Chapters  V,  VI,  VII.  Limits  of  physical  and 
mental  growth.  Difference  in  abilities  of  subnormal 
children.  As  Avith  the  normal  child,  some  are  born 
"long,"  some  "short,"  in  particular  traits. 

Lesson  III.     Physical  and  Moral  Training 

Chapters  VIII,  IX.  "The  subnormal  child  re- 
sponds to  physical  education  relatively  well,  and  the 
principles  of  physical  education  are  the  same  for  the 
subnormal  as  for  any  other  children ;  but  physical 
education  will  not  raise  the  intelligence  level.  Im- 
provement in  morals  takes  place  only  through  the 
formation  of  specific  habits." 

Lesson  IV.    Psychology  op  Learning  and  Improve- 
ment OF  THE  Subnormal 

Chapters  X,  XI.  Determining  the  mental  age  of 
the  child  is  most  important;  however,  there  are  other 
conditions  which  produce  differences  in  improvement. 
Study  summary  of  the  psychology  of  learning  on 
page  186. 

Lesson  V.     The  Causes  and  the  Prevention  of 
Mental  Deficiency 

Chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV.  "Psychologists  iden- 
tif,y  the  deficient  and  give  information  as  to  the  causes 
of  deficiency.  The  solution  of  the  problem  as  discov- 
ered and  stated  by  the  psychologists  rests  with  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  especially  with  educators,  economists, 
social  workers,  jurists,  the  clergy,  and  organized 
labor." 

Questions  or  Practical  Problems  for  Each  Lesson 

lesson  I. 

1.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  proper  training 
of  the  subnormal? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  distribution  of  defectives  in 
the  grades  in  your  school? 

(b)  Wliat  definite  steps  do  you  propose  to  take 
care  of  the  situation,  and  what  principles  justif  j^  your 
suggestions  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  j^our  course  of  study  and 
method  of  procedure  in  classroom  practice  provide 
for  the  individual  differences  in  children? 

4.  State  reasons  for  studying  subnormal  children. 

(a)  How  should  it  affect  school  organization? 

(b)  What  influence  should  it  have  on  the  making 
of  the  curriculum? 

5.  (a)     What  is  a  mental  test? 

(b)  What  is  its  place  in  identification  of  the 
subnormal  ? 

lesson  n. 

1.  Explain  the  statement,  "This  fact  that  the 
feeble-minded  are  different  from  average  children 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only,  is  of  fundamental 
importance  for  education." 

2.  WTiat  is  meant  by  "arrested  development"? 
Study  summary  on  page  117. 
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3.  The  capacity  for  learning  new  thiiif^s  reaches 
the  maximum  at  what  age,  approximately?  How  do 
you  account  for  the  advantage  of  age  in  management 
of  affairs?  , 

4.  How  can  you  justify  the  statement,  "the  sub- 
normals as  a  group  are  more  capable  in  certain  traits 
than  in  others,  when  compared  with  normal  chil- 
dren"? Give  examples  of  this  in  individual  defec- 
tives. 

5.  Of  what  educational  value  are  the  summarized 
statements  of  the  abilities  of  the  subnormal  found 
on  page  130  of  the  text? 

LESSON  in. 

1.  fa)  State  the  physicial  characteristics  of  the 
mentally  subnormal. 

(b)  Of  what  help  is  the  study  of  the  physical 
characteristics  to  you  in  determiHiii;g  the  mental 
traits  of  the  subnormal  ? 

2.  What  bearing  has  physical  education  on  the 
intelligence  level? 

3.  Study  the  list  of  instincts  on  page  151.  Give 
examples  in  the  behavior  of  subnormal  children. 

4.  How  is  it  possible  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  mentally  defective? 

5.  State  differences  in  habit  formation  in  the 
subnormal  and  nornud  children. 

LESSON  IV. 

1.  IIow  does  the  principle  of  practice  upon  which 
all  learning  depends  apply  in  the  training  of  the  men- 
tally defective? 

2.  What  principles  of  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion are  discussed  in  Chapter  X?  What  practical 
use  can  you  make  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  given, 
here? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  special  curriculum  for 
subnormal  children?  State  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  previous  chapters  which  should 
determine  the  essential  factors  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  Discuss  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis  in 
relation  to  the  kind  of  training  which  should  be  given 
the  mental  defective. 

5.  What  is  the  final  outcome  of  all  experiments 
in  the  education  of  mental  defectives  and  how  does 
this  compare  with  the  results  of  the  education  of  the 
normal  child? 

LESSON   V. 

1.  For  what  two  general  reasons  should  we  study 
the  subnormal  or  mental  defective? 

2.  "All  that  a  democratic  school  can  do  is  to 
equalize  opportunity;  it  cannot  equalize  children." 
Discuss  this  quotation  and  state  ways  and  means  for 
equalizing  opportunity. 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  mental  deficiency? 


(a)  What  are  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  low 
intelligence? 

(b)  What  is  the  relation  of  physical  defects  to 
mental  deficiency? 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  educational 
training  nor  removal  of  physical  defects  can  eliminate 
mental  defectiveness,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
best  means  of  solving  the  problem? 

5.  (a)  Of  what  value  are  intelligence  tests  and 
other  mental  tests  in  the  study  of  subnormal  chihlren? 

(b)  State  advantages  of  use  of  intelligence  tests 
in  your  classroom  work. 


BONDS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES 

If  the  spirit  of  educational  progress  took  any  con- 
siderable vacation  this  summer,  there  is  no  clear  indi- 
cation of  it  in  the  record  of  the  local  school  bond  issues 
that  were  voted  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August.  Without  any  effort  to  cover  the  State 
systematically,  but  jotting  down  only  those  that  came 
under  notice  in  the  daily  papers,  North  Carolina 
Educ.\tion  finds  the  following  list  of  bond  issues, 
voted  or  sold,  on  its  memorandum  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months : 

Benson,   (Johnston  County)    $20,000 

Liberty  District  (Robeson  County)  .  .  .  $25,000 
Sterling's  Township,  (Robeson  County) .  .$25,000 
Rich    Square,    (isrorthampton    County) .  .$35,000 

Elm  City  District,   (Wilson  County)" $75,000 

Spring  Hope  District,  (Nash  County) .  .$75,000 
Hillsboro  Township,  (Orange  County)  .  .$100,000 

Statesville,    (Iredell   County) $150,000 

Charlotte,   (Mecklenburg  County) $150,000 

Dunn,    (Harnett   County)    $200,000 

Salisbury,   (Rowan  County)    $500,000 

Total $1,355,000 

And  this  is  probably  but  little  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  whole.  If  the  electoral  units  that  voted  bonds  in 
June,  Julj',  and  August  and  are  not  included  in  this 
li.st,  will  send  the  correct  information,  a  more  complete 
exhibit  can  be  published  next  month.  Any  correction 
of  inaccuracies  in  the  list  given  above  will  also  be 
thankfully  received. 


Professor  T.  S.  Graves,  formerly  of  Trinity  College 
and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  dramatic  his- 
tory in  the  United  States,  has  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Engli.sh  department  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


' '  Please  change  my  paper  from to 

,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  the 

month  of , "  is  a  good  form  to  use  when 

j^ou  change  your  post-office  address. 


Professor  James  P.  Royster,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  has  become  Kenan  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Philology  in  the  University  of  North   Carolina. 
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State     School     News 


SCHOOL    NEWS    BRIEFS 

Fayetteville  sold  November  S  the 
$250,000  worth  of  school  bonds  voted 
last  March.  The  price  was  par  plus  a 
premium  of  $810.  This  is  about  $12,000 
in  excess  of  any  previous  bid. 

The  historic  Chambers  at  Davidson 
College,  erected  in  1873,  in  which  for- 
mer President  Wilson  lived  while  a 
student  at  Davidson,  was  burned  No- 
vember 28.  It  was  used  as  a  dormi- 
torv  for  130  students.  The  insurance 
was  $100,000. 

hitman  Shorthand  Holds 

World's  Record 

A  SIIDY  IN  PERCENTAGES 


In  tlie  12th  annual  High  School  ilecla- 
mation  contest  held  at  Trinity  College 
November  25,  S.  L.  Blanton,  of  Lawn- 
dale,  won  over  speakers  representing 
schools  from  the  coast  to  the  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Blanton,  delivering  Hard- 
ing 's  disarmament  speech,  won  over 
such  favorites  as  ' '  The  Soldier  on  the 
Battlefield,"  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladi- 
ators," and  "The  Call  to  Arms." 

Elizabeth  City  sold  November  15 
school  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $280,000 
at  a  premium  of  $3,460.  The  purchaser 
also  pays  the  attorney's  fees  and  cost 
of  printing  the  bonds.  The  beet  previ- 
ous offer  was  only  $91,  or  9  per  cent 
below  par. 

Mentality  tests  of  the  children  of  a 
mill  village  were  recently  made  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Williams,  professor  of  school  ad- 
ministration in  the  University^  and  his 
assistant,  L.  H.  Jobe.  The  work  is 
being  done  at  the  request  of  the  school 
authorities  of  the  village,  and  its  re- 
sults may  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
eilucational   practice   elsewhere. 


^\  ad       ^^  fy^    Of  the  official  court  report- 
J/i,T/0     ers    in    tlie    United    States 


use   Pltmanic    .Shorthand. 

The  world's  record  for 
Speed  and  Accuracy  at 
200,  240  and  280  words 
per  minute,  made  by  Nathan  Behrin — an 
Isaac  Pitman  writer — has  never  been  equal- 
led. 


98.3% 


^£#■£7  /O     an. 


Accuracy  in  tests  at  240 
and  280  words  a  minute. 
In  an  examination  held 
by  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin  made 
only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a  minute 
test,  and  only  three  errors  in  the  280  test. 
Each  test  was  of  five  minutes  duration.  This 
is  the  World's  Eecord. 


100% 


System  for  efficiency  and 
/Q     progress    in    the    business 

world.  A  system  for  any 
purpose.  Easiest  to  learn,  easiest  to  write 
and   easiest  to   read. 


Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free 

Correspondence  Course 

For  Teachers 

Trial  Lesson  Free 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

Publishers 

2  WEST  45tll  STKEET  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand'';   on   the   Approved   List 


Santa   Glaus  Kecords   for   Children 

Last  year  the  children  visited  the  toy 
shop  on  a  Victor  Record.  This  year 
Santa  Claus  pays  the  children  a  visit. 
He  arrives  amid  a  jingling  of  bells  and 
a  clatter  of  reindeer  hoofs  and  stays 
to  tell  in  prose  and  verse  about  old 
Mother  Hubbard,  Humpty  Dumpty,  the 
Pussycat  who  went  to  London  to  see 
the  Queen,  and  all  about  the  many 
other  Mother  Goose  celebrities.  Mean- 
while dogs  bark,  roosters  crow,  pigs 
grunt    and    ever 'thing. 

Victor  dealers  are  glail  to  welcome 
all  interested  in  hearing  these  beauti- 
ful records,  and  to  play  them,  any  or 
all,   as   VOX}   mav   wish. 


COMPOSITION  CONTEST  IN 
FAYETTEVILLE 

Supt.  M.  B.  Andrews  sends  an  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  prize  contest 
which  has  been  provided  for  the  Fay- 
etteville Schools.  The  Fayetteville  Ob- 
server and  the  city  school  authorities 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  that  is 
full  of  possibilities  for  school  progress 
this  year.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  whereby  a  silver  loving  cup  has 
been  offered  to  the  classroom  producing 
the  largest  number  of  prize  themes  this 
year,  and  one  child  from  the  elemen- 
tary grades  is  bound  to  win  public 
recognition    each    week. 

Some  of  the  details  follow: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  white 
pupils  of  the  elementary  grades  of  the 
Fayetteville  graded  schools. 

2.  The  judges  will  read  one  theme 
from  each  room,  each  we^ek,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon;  select  the  best  paper 
for  publication  on  Friday  or  Saturday; 
and  announce  the  subject  for  the  next 
week. 

3.  The  room  producing  the  largest 
number  of  prize  essays  during  the  year 
will  receive  a  silver  loving  cup  donat- 
ed by  The  Fayetteville  Observer. 


SPECIAL— TEACHERS— SPECIAL 

All  teachers  and  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents should  have  a  copy  of  the  Teach- 
ers and  Students  Quiz.  It  puts  interest 
into  review  work  and  prepares  both 
student  and  teacher  for  the  final,  diplo- 
ma, anil  teachers'  e.xaminations.  The 
1921  edition  is  now  ready.  It  is  up  to 
date.  The  price  postpaid  is  50c,  three 
copies  for  $1.00. 

TEACHERS    SUPPLY   CO., 
Grayson,   Kentucky-. 


THE  ANDERSON  ARITHMETICS 

REPRESENT 

Concentration  and  Conservation 


Concentration  on  the  difficult  facts  of  arithmetic  means  Conserva- 
tion of  the  pupil's  time  and  energj'. 

These  are  the  books  for : 

An  understanding  of  the  value  of  arithmetical  knowledge. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  habit  formation. 

Organized,  purposeful  drill. 

Developing  accuracy  and  speed. 

Testing  the  Progress  and  achievements  of  pupils. 

Self-Reliance  gained  through  the  habit  of  frequent  checking. 


SILVER,   BURDETT   &   COMPANY 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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NOTABLE    SUCCESS   IN   NIGHT 
CLASS  WORK 

Eighteen    Classes    and    175    Students 
Make  a  New  Record. 

The  following  account  of  a  remark-, 
able  work  with  night  classes  is  taken 
from  The  Arrow,  publislied  at  Spray, 
N.    C: 

"There  are  :iow  'i  full  swing  in 
the  communities  of  Leaksville-Spray- 
Praper  eighteen  night  school  classes, 
witli  an  enrollment  of  171  men  and 
boys.  The  organization  of  these  classes 
was  completed  on  the  19th  of  October 
at  Leaksville,  when  the  educational  di- 
rector, L.  H.  Hodges,  met  near  forty 
enthusiastic  men  and  bovs  in  the  Leaks- 
ville Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"The  interest  in  the  night  .school 
work  at  Draper  is  greater  and  more 
earnest  this  year  than  ever  before.  Our 
classes  are  taught  there  at  night,  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  This  afternoon 
class  is  for  those  who  work  in  the 
Sheeting  mill  at  night  time  and  who 
are  unable  to  attend  school  during  the 
evening  hours.  There  is  a  class  in  ele- 
mentary electricity  that  is  being  taught 
by  Mr.'  W.  F.  Humbert,  of  Spray,  and 
this  class  is  meeting  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturd.ay  nights.  You  can  be  sure  that 
a  class  of  boys  that  will  meet  on  Sat- 
urday nights  is  serious  in  its  work.  All 
of  tlie  teachers  report  more  applications 
for  their  classes  each  night.  There  is 
a  variety  of  classes  being  taught  at 
Spray  and  it  has  become  a  very  diflfi- 
cult  job  to  get  them  properly  classed 
and  graded.  In  practically  every  class 
there  will  be  found  at  least  two  distinct 
grades,  and  it  is  a  task  of  the  teacher 
to  give  almost  individual  instruction  to 
each  scholar  present,  however,  there  is 
a  very  good  feeling  of  co-operation  ex- 
isting between  the  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  the  classes  are  progressing 
nicely.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
organize  more  than  ten  classes  at  one 
time  before  this  fall,  and  this  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent  is  certain  evi- 
dence of  a  greater  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  plants  to  get  a 
better  education  and  to  make  themselves 
ready  for  better  jobs. 

With  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  however,  there  is  still  room  for 
greater  progress,  and  a  still  larger  en- 
rollment of  serious  minded  men  and 
boys  who  are  willing  to  devote  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  two  nights  a  week  in 
some  study  that  will  benefit  them  is 
expected.  All  of  the  teachers  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  help  the  men  and 
boys  who  wish  to  enroll  in  these  classes, 
and  some  provision  will  be  made  for 
other  teachers  if  the  classes  become  too 
large. 

"A  very  interesting  meeting  was 
held  of  all  the  night  school  teachers 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Wednesday  night, 
October  26.  Plans  for  the  classes  were 
discussed.  Superintendent  James  E. 
Holmes  and  L.  H.  Hodges  made  short 
talks  to  the  teachers,  asking  their  full 
co-operation  in  the  night  school  classes. 
Text-books  have  been  ordered  for  all 
the  classes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  soon  arrive,  so  that  they  can  be 
distributed   to    the    anxfous   students." 

In  sending  this  very  interesting  ac- 
count, Supt.  James  E.  Holmes  says: 

"These  night  classes  are  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  "Vocational  Education.  If  I  am  not 
mis-informed,  our  community  did  about 


lialf  of  the  work  of  its  kind  done  in 
tlie  State  during  l!ll9-2(),  and  about  a 
third  of  all  done  in  the  State  during 
1920-21.  I  have  not  verified  these  state- 
ments from  the  State  Department,  but 
believe  tliem  to  be  correct. ' ' 


The  .1i.''i0,0no  Lewiston-Woodville  High 
Scliool  building  in  Bertie  County  was 
dedicated  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  built 
on  a  fine  site  between  the  two  towns 
and  is  modern  in  every  appointment. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Thoniasville  it  was  agreed  to 
call  an  election  soon  for  a  vote  upon 
a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  anotlier  school  building.  This 
step  is  a  result  of  crowded  conditions 
in   the  Central  School. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
$95  TO  $150  MONTH 
All  teachers  should  try  tlie  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly  be- 
ing held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  life,  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  T  2.34,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  sched- 
ule showing  coming  examination  dates 
and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions, 
which   will   be  sent   free   of  charge. 


If  a  Classic  is  worth  reading, 

the  student  should  have  the  hest  by  comparison — 

THE    LAKE    EDITION 


Every  Superintendent,  Principal,  or  teacher  who  specifies  the  LAKE  does 
so  because  he  knows  that  the  students  will  be  better  pleased,  and  will  do 
better  work. 

Some  of  the  recent  additions: 

ONE    HUNDRED    NARRATIVE    POEMS 
TYPES  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 
FRENCH   SHORT   STORIES 
BUILDERS  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AUSTEN'S  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE 

Write  for  the  complete  list  of  LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  which  now  in- 
cludes nearly  100  volumes. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  LAKE  English  Series 
Chicago  New  York 


LENNES-JENKINS' 
APPLIED  ARITHMETICS 

A  sane  and  progressive  course  built  on  tlie  best  in  modern  method. 

A  practical  application  of  the  C'veryday  problems  of  life. 

The  result  of  more  than  ten  years'  investigation  of  current  arithmetic. 

The  material  is  excellently  adaptetd  to  the  child  using  each  book. 

Affiliated  with  the  child's  activities — hence  his  spontaneous  interest. 

Gives   many   valuable   suggestions   for   motivating   work   in   arithmetic   anil 

provides  much   drill. 

The  Teachers'  editions  are  special  features  and  relieve  the  teacher  of  much 

drudgerj',  embodj'ing  not  only  answers,  but  solutions  to  complicated  exam- 
ples; supplementary  and  drill  material,  suggestions,  etc. 

Are  attractively  illustrated  and  substantially  bound. 

Book       I— for  grades  2,  3  and  4  72c 

Book     II — for  grades  5  and  6  80e 

Book  III— for  grades  7  and  8  88c 

If  you  are  considering  arithmetic,  write  for  samples. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Ea^  Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 
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THE  ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

How   It   Was   Used   in   Reading   Circle 
Work  at  Franklinton. 

Supt.  Hoy  Taylor,  of  Franklinton. 
sends  an  outline  assignment  for  the 
next  meeting  of  his  reading  circle  group. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks's  "Education  for 
Democracy"  was  used  as  the  basis  of 
study.  The  se-cond  lesson  ran  into  the 
Armament  Conference  and  so,  writes 
Mr.  Taylor,  "we  decided  to  devote  the 
third  meeting  entirely  to  this  subject. 
Some  teacher  will  make  a  special  re-_ 
port  on  each  topic  in.  the  outline."  The 
assignment  is  as  follows: 
Beading  Circle  Assignment  for  Thurs- 
day, December  1,  3  P.  M. 

THE  ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 
Source  material: 

1.  Any  daily  newspaper,  especially 
articles  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  Frank 
Simonds. 

2.  Literary  Digest,  especially  issue 
of  November  12. 

Special  topics: 

1.  Development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Conference.  Relation  to  the  League 
of   Nations. 

2.  Personel  of  the  delegations. 

3.  Agenda. 

4.  Comparison  of  participating  na- 
tions: 

a.  Population. 

b.  Geographical  situation. 

c.  Resources. 

d.  Commercial    interests. 

e.  Government. 

5.  Comparative  expeditures  of  tlie 
United  States: 

a.     Past   wars, 
h.     Future    wars. 

c.  Public  work. 

d.  Research. 

e.  Civil   departments. 

6.  Navies — The    Hughes    Proposal. 

7.  Land  Armies — Brinnd  and  France. 

8.  The    Far    East: 

a.  China. 

b.  Japan. 

c.  The    Open    Door. 

9.  The  Leadership  of  Democracy^ 
America. 


East  Carolina 

TEACHERS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two 
year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four-_ 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Ev&ry 
energy  is  directed  to  this  one  pur- 
pose. Tuition  free  to  all  who 
agree  to  teach.  Fall  term  begins 
September  28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  informa- 
tion,   address 

ROBT.  H.  WEIGHT,  President - 

GEEENVILLE,    N.    C. 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penman- 
shiji  is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our 
manual.  Other  Teachers  may  enrol  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  of 
the  small   fee  of  ten  dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States  and  their  services 
are  still  free  to  all   schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship   adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  e.\actly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which 
becomes  a   big   asset   in   school,   business   aiid-  social   life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Pen- 
manship  compels   healthful   posture  while  writing,   thus   conserving  health   and   vision. 

PALMER  METHOD   SPELLERS   all   in   Palmer   Method  Penmanship   are   attracting  more  and 

more  the  attention  of  modern  educators.     Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 

lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly 

gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENSIANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  selling  in  very  greatly 

increased   quantities,    because   they   offer  the   greatest    value. 

THE   A.  N.  PALMER   COMPANY 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City        2128  Calumet  .\ve.,  Cliicago        Pittork  Bldg..   Portland,  Ore. 


TWO  PROBLEMS  CONFRONT 
EVERY  TEACHER 

First:    How  to  arouse  the  pupil's  interest  in  a  subject 
Second:    How  to  maintain  that  interest  throughout  the  course. 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic 

By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York  City,  solves  both  problems.  It  creates  interest  from  the 
very  beginning  because  it   deals  with  "real  life"  problems. 

It  holds  attention  throughout  the  course  because  it  pre- 
sents essentials  in  such  a  way  that  they  enter  into  the  stu- 
dent 's  everyday  _aetivities,  which  enables  him  to  readily  com- 
prehend the'  necessity  and  desirability  of  such  training. 

Walsh  's  Arithmetic  is  on  the  Nortli  Carolina  State  List  of 
Authorized  Books. 

Bound   in   cloth;    illustrated;     .496   pages    $1.40 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


San  Francisco 


London 


DUNN'S  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

The  Latest  Book  by  the  Foremost  Authority 
in  This  Field 

mokes  goveryiment  mean  something  real  to  the  young  citizen. 
Throngh  tliis  modern  text  the  pupil  gains  a  definite  appre- 
ciation of  the  interdependence  of  all  elements  in  our  national 
life.  He  comes  to  realize  the  social  importance  of  the  home, 
of  organized  health  ivork,  education,  vocational  training,  care 
of  the  de-pendent ,  protection  of  property.  He  acquires  sound 
ideals  of  good  citizenship  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  apply 
them  practically  in  his  immediate  community. 


D.  C.  HEATH  ^  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston       New  York        Chicago       Atlanta       San  Francisco 
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FRANK  H.  CURTISS 

BOX  632,   RALEIGH,  N.   C. 

Division   Sales  Manager  of  the  W.  M. 
Welch  Manufacturing  Company         ' 

Directs  atteutiou  of  all  reaJers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  to  the  full  page  ad- 
vertisement of  this  company  which  ap- 
peared on  page  24  of  the  October 
number,  and  invites  correspondence 
with  respect  to  their  needs  in  the  line 
of   scientiH<'    e(|nipnient. 

Catalogues,    Consultation,     and     Prices 
Gladly    Furnished    on    Request 


:♦: 
:♦; 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

aiinounees  the  opening  of  the  reijular  winter  quarter,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1922.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  may 
enter  the  college  at  this  time.  Some  six  weeks'  courses  will 
start  for  those  who  cannot  be  awaj*  from  their  work  for  a 
longer  time.  Write  now  for  catalogue  and  details  of  any  work 
that  vou  are  interested  in. 


*>;>;!^>:>;:^*>;'^*>:>:>:'*>;>;*>:>;>;>:*>:>[>;>:>;'»:'»:>:>:>;:»!>:'»;>:>:^>;  >:>:>:>:>:>;  >::♦:>:>:>; 


The  Parable  of 
Two  Teachers 


Two  teachers  went  out  to  teach, 
and  they  taught  for  several  years. 
The  one  was  thrifty,  having  a 
thought  for  the  future;  the  other 
was  prodigal,  caring  only  for  the 
present. 

And  the  thrifty  one,  early  in 
her  career,  took  out  an  Endow- 
ment, safely  investing  in  it  a  part 
of  her  earnings  each  year.  But 
the  prodigal  one  spent  all  of  her 
earnings. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  sick- 
ness overtook  the  both  of  them, 
and  there  came  to  each  a  dire 
need  for  ready  money.  The  thrif- 
ty one  with  the  Endowment  easi- 
ly realized  the  necessary  funds. 
The  prodigal  one,  alas,  could  do 
nothing,  but  pined  and  lingered 
for  the  lack  of  substance. 

Finally,  in  old  age,  their  careers 
as  teachers  being  ended,  the  pro- 
vident teacher  had  through  the 
Endowment  accumulated  a  com- 
petence for  the  comfort  of  her 
declining  years,  whereas  the  prod- 
igal one  was  harassed  by  care, 
and  want,  and  continued  toil  in 
the  advancing  years  when  a  lignt- 
er  burden  and  an  unfailing  in- 
come- would  have  been  so  welcome. 

For  Particulars  Regarding 
the  Special  Endowment  for 
Teachers  Address — 

B.  T.  COWPER 

General  Agent 

CITIZENS    NATIONAL    BANK 
RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


THREE  BOOKS  ON  LIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  TEACHERS 
(North  Carolina  Reading  Circle  Book  List) 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

By  F.  G.  Bonscr,  Professor  Education  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Suggests  a  natural  and  gradual  transition  from  the  unsatis- 
factory organization  of  work  on  a  subject  basis  to  the  organization 
of  a  curriculum  based  on  normal  activities  of  life. 

(Reading  Circle  List  1921-1922) 

How  to  Measure 

By  G.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  lawa  State 
College,  and  Schools,  Dulutli,  Minn. 

Explains  scales  and  standard  tests  in  such  a  wa.y  that  the 
teacher  may  make  intelligent  use  of  them  for  measuring  the  ability 
of  the  individual  pupil  and  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  methods  of 
teaching. 

(Reading  Circle  List  1921-1922) 

The  Administration  of  Village  and 
Consolidated  Schools 

By  Ross  L.  Finney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology, 

University  of  Minnesota, 

and 

Alfred  L.  Schafer,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Bisnuirck,  North 

Dakota 

(Reading  Circle  List  1920-1921) 

The  Macmillan  Company 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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New  Life  for  Geography  and  Ancient  History  Work 

Maps  by  Men  of  International  Reputation 
and  Experience 

GOODE  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

By  J.  Paul  Goode,  Professor  of  Geography,  i  'niversity  of  Chicago 
Tliese  maps  have  wou  tlie  highest  praise  from  geographers  and  teach- 
ers. Among  their  (iominant  features  are:  data  of  unusual  interest;  mater- 
ial classified  according  to  distance;  a  special  color  scheme  which  throws 
data  into  relief  and  pleases  by  its  harmonious  tones;  size  adequate  to 
needs   of  large   schoolrooms. 

A  full  series  issued  in  Physical  and  Political  form. 
Size  46  X  66  and  66  x  46 

WESTERMANN'S  CLASSICAL  and 
HISTORICAL  MAPS 

By  William  L.  M'esteniiann,  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University,  and 
Chief  of  Division  of  Western  Asia,  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  in  1919 
A  superb  new  series  for  high  schools  and  universities.     By  Professor 
Westermann  who  has  been  favored  with  rare  opportunities  for  investigation 
in  the  midst  of  the  countries  with  which  he  is  dealing,  these  maps  bring 
to   the  schools  a   story  that   for   historic,  geographic   and   economic  worth, 
have  no  rival.     Admirable  in  color  scheme. 

Size  66  X  46  •_ 

iiend  for  descriptive  matter     /• 

Rand  McNally  fry  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


LECTURES,     ORATIONS,    DEBATES, 

ESSAYS,   ETC. 

Prepared  to  Order 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  re- 
vised, reconstructed  and  typed.  Nine- 
teen   vears'    pxperience. 

MILLER'S   LITERARY   AGENCY 
211  Reisinger  Avenue        Dayton,  Ohio 


fjj£,gcUd  a.  <Su/miiite/ndmt- 

"WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Mi£aA/i{  OA  Me  JMcAe/L  "? 

BecaiZSB  this  foundation  book  in 
the  schoolroom  per- 
forms actual  service.  Successful  teach- 
ers well  know  the  help  this  "Supreme 
Authority  "  is  in  history,  geography, 
language,  and  civic  classes,  not  to  men- 
tion its  necessity  in  work  on  synonyms, 
pronunciation,  new  words,  etc.  It  is  a 
universal  question  answerer,  equivalent 
in  type  matter  to  a  15 -volume  encyclo- 
pedia. 

4OO.O00  VoeabularyTerms,  Including  hundreds 
of  New  Words.  30,O0O  Geosraphical  Subjects. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries.  6,00O  Illustra- 
tions and  2,700  Pages. 

Why  not  suggest  to  your 
intendent  that  a  copy  oft 
New  International  be  sup- 
plied for  your  school  ? 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages 
of  Retrular  and  India-Paper 
Editions,  Prices,  etc. 

G.  &C.  MERRIAM  CO. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Of    Superior    Worth 

Brigham  and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography 

PUBLISHED   IN   A   TWO-BOOK   AND   A   FOUR-BOOK    EDITION 

Teacher's  Manual  Just  Puilished 

IN  THEIR  wealth  of  accurate  information,  tlieir  appealing  style,  their  superb 
new  maps,  their  emphasis  on  industry  and  commerce,  their  unique  and  sane 
treatment  of  physical  geography,  their  unusual  and  fascinating  illustrations, 
these  books  will  be  a  revelation  to  teachers  of  the  possibilities  of  interest  and 
profit  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

Pearson  and  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English 

PUBLISHED  IN  A  TWO-BOOK  AND   A   THREE-BOOK   EDITION 

FRESH,  unhackneyed  material  which  is  presented  in  a  sj'stematic  yet  adapt- 
able manner,  oral  and  written  work  closely  correlated,  subjects  that  are  a  part 
of  the  pupil's  everyday  life,  sufficient  repetition  of  fundamentals  to  insure  good 
habits  of  speech — these  features  explain  the  wide  popularity  of  these  books. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NE-W  YORK 


Represented  l)y  W.  G.  Privette,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go  Along  are 
the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific  testing  of 
language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for  the 
Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education. 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  "Old  Fairhful"  Crayons 


DUSTLEf S 

SCHOOL  Cn^YOMS 

<77ie 
TkMKfllC'AM  Cn^kYON  COMPAMY 


C3T/\DL  ISM  ED      i  6  35 

SPIMDUSKY  •  OHIO    •       •      -       > 

MADE   IM      IJ.S.'/4. 


MEUI^YORK 


^  >  0    >  '■.    ',    .' 
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School  Drawing  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 

School  Movement  Writiad  Books 

Practical  Writing  Course** 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( Miscellaneous) 


Write  Nearest  ^^ency 
/or  Prices  and  Catalog 


PMCHCAL  DRAWING  COMPAN 


DALLAS  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 


WHY  PAY  THE 
MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  from  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prices  Delivered  Anywhere  in  N.C. 

Singles 

Doubles 

No.  1  and  2 

$6.75 

$9.00 

No.  3  and  4 

$6.50 

$8.50 

No.  5  and  6 

$6.25 

$8.00 

Fronts  and  Rears  6.00 

$7.50 

Recitation  Seats  $2.00  Per  Foot. 

Tablet  Arms  75c  Each. 

Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  For  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


D 

o 


D 

o 


o 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 

EDUCATION 

A  JoMrnal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 


D 

o 


Vol.  XVI.  No.  5 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  JANUARY,  1922 


Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


d^otjernor  MtUtVQ  ifaretoell  Co  ^is  i^eople 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Six  days  before  his  successor  was  inaugurated,  Governor  Thomas  Walter  Bickett  de- 
livered before  a  joint  session  of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  January  6,  1921^  his  parting  message  to 
tliat  body,  and,  through  them,  to  the  people  whom  for  four  years  lie  had  served  through  peace  and  war  with 
unstinted  devotion.  Now  that  the  heart  is  stilled  from  which  this  eloquent  message  welled  up  so  feelingly, 
and  the  lips  are  mute  which  shaped  the  emotion  into  poetic  expression,  how  fitting  a  farewell  indeed  it 
seems!  After  mentioning  briefly  in  his  address  to  the  joint  session  one  or  two  salient  achievements  of  his 
administration,  Governor  Bickett  took  farewell  of  his  people   in   the   fitting   and   tender   words   which   follow: 


This  concludes  my  message  and  marks  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter  of  my  public  service  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Before  closing  the 
book,  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  people  whose  representatives  you  are,  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses  shotvn  me  during  these 
four  years.  I  want  to  register  my  everlasting 
gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  serve  a  great 
State  and,  through  her,  all  hvmanity,  in  the 
grandest  and  most  tragic  hour  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

During  these  years  all  the  tides  of  life  have 
been  at  the  flood,  and  I  have  boxed  the  compass 
of  human  emotions.  It  has  been  a  rich  and  deep 
experience.  It  is  today  to  me  a  benediction,  and 
down  to  old  age  will  continue  a  blessed  inspira- 
tion. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  from  the  office  many 
sweet  and  glorious  memories,  but  the  one  mem- 
ory that  will  forever  outshine  them  all  is  of  the 
light y  tliousand  sons  of  Carolina  who  at  their 
country's  call  inarched  forth  to  fight  and  die  for 
God  and  for  humanity.  Lest  we  forget,  I  write 
it  down  in  this  last  chapter  and  certify  to  all 


the  generations  that  the  one  stupendous,  inomor- 
tal  thing  connected  with  this  administration  is 
the  part  North  Carolina  played  in  the  World 
War. 

Everything  done  in  the  field  of  taxation,  of 
education,  of  agriculture,  of  mercy  to  the  fallen, 
of  the  physical  and  social  regeneration  of  our 
people — all  of  it  is  but" a  snowftake  on  the  river" 
in  the  gigantic  and  glorified  presence  of  the 
eighty  thousand  men  ivho  plunged  into  tite  blood- 
red  tide  of  war. 

Of  these  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  "went  west" — 
far  beyond  the  sunset's  radiant  glow.  I  shall 
(dways  be  grateful  to  remember  that  I  was  some 
time  their  captain  and  ahcays  tlheir  comrade  in 
the  great  adventure;  and  when  my  summons 
conies,  and  for  me 

The   sunset  gates  unbar, 

1   shall   see   them  waiting  stanil; 

And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  their  beckoning  hand. 

And  now,  my  friends,  farewell,  good-bye,  and 
may  He  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  you 
and  Carolina! 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  ENACTED  BY  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION 

OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

■   By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  General  Assembly  was  called  to  meet  in 
extraordinary  session  on  December  6tli  to  provide 
for  the  deficit  in  the  Public  School  Fund  and  to 
correct  the  error  in  the  Municipal  Finance  Act. 

On  the  day  following  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decis- 
ion in  the  celebrated  Yadkin  County  case,  which  per- 
tained to  the  tax  levied  for  the  six  months  school. 
The  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  case  back  to  the 
lower  court  for  a  new  hearing  and  for  other  facts. 
But  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  realized 
that  the  decision  in  reality  was  virtually  the  same 
as  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  define  the  rates 
for  schools  and  to  put  an  end  to  litigation.  As  a  result 
of  the  decision,  therefore,  another  important  bill  came 
before  the  General  Assembly,  which  legalized  the 
rates  already  established  and  provided  for  the  levy 
for  1922-23. 

Providing  $710,000 

The  act  to  authoriiie  the  Treasurer  to  borrow  not 
exceeding  $710,000,  in  order  to  pay  the  counties  the 
remainder  due  them  from  the  State  Public  School 
Fund  for  the  year  1920-21,  was  passed  with  little  op- 
position. This  money  will  be  available  earl.y  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  State  will  pay  its  part  in  full  for  the 
three  months  school  term. 

This  bill  also  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  to  be  expended  at  the  Pembroke  Normal 
School.  This  institution  was  omitted  from  the  act 
passed  in  1921  to  issue  bonds  for  the  permanent  en- 
largements and  improvements  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  This  omission  was 
not  intentional,  but  was  due  to  an  oversight  in  mak- 
ing the  final  draft  of  this  bill. 

To  Validate  the  Tax  Rates  and  Provide  an  Equalizing 
Fund 

The  second  act  provides  for  validating  the  tax 
rates  levied  in  those  counties  according  to  the  rule 
promulgated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  June,  namely :  that  everj^  county  must  levy  a  rate 
sufficient  to  provide  as  much  money  as  30  cents  would 
yield  on  the  1920  valuation  before  it  can  draw  from 
the  Equalizing  Finad.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  validating  these  rates  was 
to  determine  a  definite  rule  by  which  counties  might 
participate  in  the  Equalizing  Fund.  When  this  rule 
has  been  complied  with,  if  the  funds  are  not  sufficient, 
tlie  remainder  will  be  drawn  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund. 

A  few  counties,  not  over  five  or  six  that  will  draw 
from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  had  not  levied  these  rates 
according  to  this  rule.  In  order  to  end  litigation  and 
to  determine  the  policies  of  these  counties,  the  Geii- 
eral  Assembly  fixed  39  cents  as  the  maximum  rate 
to  be  levied  for  teachers'  salaries  in  these  counties. 
The  rates  for  biji] dings  and  incidentals  and  for  debts 
wiil  Lijot  be' affected' for  the' year  l^-S^'by  this  act. 


The  rates  for  teachers'  salaries  to  be  levied  for 
1922-23  are  the  same  for  those  counties  expecting 
to  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  as  the  rates  re- 
quired for  1921-22. 

The  act  provides  further  that  before  one-half  of 
the  County  Superintendents'  salaries  and  one-third 
of  the  City  Superintendents'  salaries  and  Principals' 
salaries  are  paid  the  counties  shall  be  aided  in  pro- 
viding a  six  months  school  term.  The  amount  of  the 
Equalizing  Fund  will  probably  be  sufficient  this  year 
to  insure  a  six  months  school  term  and  also  pay  one- 
half  the  salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents  and 
one-third  of  the  salaries  of  the  other  school  officials. 

However,  it  is  quite  probable  that  after  this  year 
this  fund  will  not  be  sufficient  for  both  purposes. 
Therefore,  the  Equalizing  Fund  will  take  precedence 
over  the  other. 

The  act  also  provides  that  county  commissioners 
shall  not  be  required  to  levy  more  than  seven  and 
one-half  cents  for  buildings  and  incidentals  for  the 
year  1922-23.  Of  course,  if  the  commissioners  and 
the  county  board  of  education  agree  that  a  higher 
rate  is  necessary,  they  have  the  authority  under  law 
to  levy  such  a  rate  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  last  important  provision  in  the  act  affecting 
the  appropriations  provides  an  Equalizing  Fund  of 
$832,250.  This  amount  was  determined  by  reducing 
the  total  amount  of  the  special  appropriations  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  applying  $75,000 
to  the  Equalizing  Fund.  This  will  in  no  sense  cripple 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  It 
may  reduce  to  some  extent  the  special  appropriations 
for  high  schools,  teacher  training,  and  medical  in- 
spection. 

Certain  other  important  amendments  to  the  school 
law  were  enacted.  One  of  these  provides  for  a  .jury 
trial  when  a  mandamus  is  issued  against  the  county 
commissioners.  The  purpose  of  this,  as  was  brought 
out  in  the  discussion,  was  to  get  the  county  budget 
before  the  people  of  the  eovuit.y  in  order  that  the}'' 
may  know  what  the  schools  are  costing. 

The  second  imjiortant  enactment  provides  for  a 
commission  of  five  men  to  study  the  laws  and  judicial 
decisions  and  the  tax  question  as  related  to  schools, 
in  order  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  public  may  know  their  legal  duties.  This  com- 
mission is  required  to  present  its  findings  to  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  of  1923.  This  is  perluqjs  one  of  the 
most  important  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly. 
This  commission  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  State  in  marking  out  lines  along  which  we  are  to 
travel. 

There  was  no  serious  attempt  to  hamper  in  any 
way  the  school  system.  Much  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing was  due  to  lack  of  information  about  the  schools. 

Provides  for  a  Consolidated  High  School 
The  general  law  provides  for  the  consolidation  of 
districts  and  for  the  creating  of  one  school  unit  includ- 
(Continued    on    page   7) 
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A   VACATION    EPISODE 


EMMA  TOLMAN  EAST 


Jane  Allen  climbed  the  rustic  stairs  of  the 
picturesqae  nitmntain  hotel  as  though  her 
rubbor  hee's  were  leaden  weights.  And  she 
had  tripjied  down  those  selfsame  stairs  so 
gaily  that  morning  and  every  morning  for 
the  last  week — eager  to  see  what  the  new 
day   held  I 

The  vacation  crowd  that  sunned  itself  nn 
the  broad  porches  in  the  morning,  that 
danced  in  the  dining  room  in  the  evening 
and  golfed  and  tennised  and  rode  and  bi-kod 
all  over  the  place  in  the  intervening  hours, 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  her  pr'isene'3 
among  thera. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  looks  for  she  was  a 
pretty  girl — trim,  vigorous,  wholesome.  Nor 
yet  because  she  was  there  alone,  for  the  place 
was  a  favorite  with  self-reliant  young  women. 
Half  the  girls  there  were  either  teachers,  like 
herself,  or  in  some  line  of  business.  Coming 
there  mostly  as  strangers,  the  vacation  spirit 
and  the  camaraderie  of  a  small  resort  far 
from  its  fellows  of  the  hills  had  caught  and 
held  them   all — all  but  Jane  Allen. 

And  so,  that  morning,  as  the  maddening 
shouts  rose  from  the  tennis  courts  and  as 
she  glimpsed  gaily-sweatered  figures  far  out 
on  the  links,  a  little  lump  had  risen  in  her 
throat.  But  it  was  when  Paul  Judson  had 
swept  round  tlie  corner  in  his  big  car  and 
gathered  up  the  girls  still  on  the  porch — with- 
out apparently  seeing  her — that  the  lump 
threatened  to  become  a  physical  calamity,  and 
she  bad  climbed  the  stairs  with  lead  in  her 
heels    and    her    heart. 

Possibly  she  slept  at  last,  possibly  she  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  problem  that  she  failed  to 
notice  the  speeding  hours  or  tlie  sounds  of 
life  abou  ther.  But  suddenly  she  was  arous- 
ed by  her  own  name,  spoken  on  the  other 
side  of  the  thin  partition  that  separated  her 
room  from  that  of  young  Judson's  mother. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Judson.' '  the  voice  was 
saying,  '  *you  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
she  is  left  out — her  clothes  are  a  fright  I " 

'  'She  does  not  dress  well. ' '  it  was  Mrs. 
Judson's  gentle  voice,  "but  her  brains  ought 
to  count  with  this  crowd.  She  is  a  High 
School  teacher,  young  as  she  is.  and  T'm 
afraid  we  don't  pay  (Uir  instructors  enough 
to  dress  well   on." 

"You  bet  we  don't."  Paul  Judson's  deep 
bass  voice  fairly  boomed  thro\igh  the  thin 
wall  next.  ' '  And  I  '11  bet  she  works  nights 
for  the  sake  of  her  classese  and  takes  a  post- 
graduate. super-University,  higher- in  telligen- 
cia  course  of  some  sort  to  improve  those  same 
brains  I  But  I'll  tell  the  world  that  its 
school-ma'ams  would  have  a  lot  more  influ- 
ence over  the  half-baked  animals  in  their 
charge  if  they  paid  less  attention  to  Latin 
and  more  to  looks.  The  universal  language 
of  the  adolescent  period  and  the  one  sure 
hold  on  youngsters  in  the  pin-feather  stage 
is  nifty  clothes  I  Every  teacher  ought  to 
learn  the  swell  dresser's  rule  o'  three — fit, 
lines,  colors — before  they  try  to  teach,  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  success  in  the  eye  I" 

"Paul I"  his  mother  expostulated.  *'You 
are  incorrigible  and  you  don't  mean  half  you 
say.  Haven't  you  found  Miss  Allen  more 
intelligent  than  most  girls?'' 

"Surely."  Jane's  heart  skipped  a  couple 
of  beats,  as  she  waited  for  the  reply.  "But 
ma  mere,  I  am  here  for  a  good  time  and  when 
I  walk  or  ride  or  dance  with  a  girl  I  don't 
want  to  feel  like  apologizing  for  her  clothes 
to  everyone  T  meet.  There  are  plenty  of 
girls  here  who  dress  well  and  talk  plenty 
high-brow  for  my  vacation,  so  why  should  I 
bother  with  the  other  sort?  Remember,"  he 
added  as  he  walked  toward  the  door,  "that 
the  art  of  wearing  clothes  is  born  in  some 
women  and  acquired  by  others,  but  our  dow- 
dy friend  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  either  class. 
Ta.  ta.  ladies,  I'll  greet  thee  at  lunch.'  ^ 
And  the  door  slamemd  behind  him  as  he 
went   whistling   down   the   hall. 

For  a  moment  anger,  strong  and  primitive, 
held  Jane  Allen  in  its  grip.  But  eventually 
reason  returned  and  she  walked  to  the  mirror 
once  more  and  viewed  herslf  with  critical 
eyes,  then  to  the  small  closet  where  her  few 
belongings — unquestionably  cheap  and  dowdy 
— hung.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  she  had  cheated  herself  of  her  birth- 
right of  youth  and  joy. 


"The  art  of  wearing  clothes  is  acquired 
by  some  women,''  he  had  said,  and  suddenly 
the  remark   took   on  a    vital   meaning. 

Thereafter  Miss  Allen  did  several  inexplic- 
able things — she  consulted  a  teacher's  maga- 
zine, a  time-table  and  her  watch.  With  the 
aid  of  a  calendar  and  her  bank  book  she  made 
rapid  calculations,  announced  "there  will  be 
time. ' '  threw  tlie  offending  wardrobe  into  a 
mid- Victorian  trunk,  paid  her  bill  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  lunched,  caught  the  one 
o'clock  stage  for  the  outer  world  and  was 
gone,  "unhonored  and  unsung,"  she  told  her- 
self bitterly. 


To  Jane  Allen  the  year  following  her  un- 
pleasant vacation  experience  was  the  short- 
est and  the  happiest  she  had  ever  known.  Bit- 
ter at  first,  she  had  gradually  come  to  see 
that  the  discussion  of  her  had  not  been  un- 
kindly meant  and  that  there  was  a  world  of 
truth  in  what  was  said.  Being  a  young  per- 
son of  sense,  she  went  to  work  to  capitalize 
the  lesson  and  to  correct  her  deficiencies.  The 
results  bad  been  far  beyond  her  expectations, 
but,  even  so,  it  was  not  witliout  some  misgiv- 
ings that,  in  late  June,  she  turned  her  steps 
once  more  toward  the  little  hotel  of  the  hills. 

A  dance  was  announced  for  the  evening, 
so  it  was  a  gaily  dressed  party  of  young  peo- 
ple that  lounged  about  lobby  and  porch  while 
they  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  dining 
room,  but  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel 
a  little  thrill  of  admiration,  as  Jane  Allen 
trii)ped  down  the  stairs  in  a  soft,  diaphanous 
creation  that  suited  her  so  perfectly  it  almost 
seemed  a  part  of  her. 

Later  at  the  dance  she  spent  scant  time  on 
the  '  'side  lines. ' '  for  she  was  no  longer  a 
wall-flower.  She  was  no  better  dancer  than 
she  had  been  a  year  before,  but  she  was  in- 
finitely better  to  look  at!  Then,  too,  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  well  and  tastefully 
dressed  gave  her  poise  and  vivacity,  so  that, 
when  she  climbed  the  stairs  at  midnight, 
there  was  no  lead  in  her  heels,  despite  the 
miles  they  had   fox-trotted  I 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  take  either 
tenis  racquet  or  golf  clubs  down  to  the  porch 
with  her,  but  the  glowing  sjiorts  suit  she  wore 
was.  apparently,  all  the  challenge  needed. 
However,  the  invitations  to  join  the  athletics 
nf  Ihe  morning  were  suddenly  vetoed  by  Paul 
Judson's  deeji  voice.  '  'Run  along,  chil- 
<lren.''  be  boomed.  "She's  promised  to  go 
to  Loon  Lake  with  nie  this  morning.  I  want 
to  see  bow  (he  new  roadster  acts  on  Ticon- 
dcroga   Hill.' ' 

And  her  first  day  was  but  a  forerunner 
of  many  delightful  ones,  days  so  full  of  recre- 
ation and  fun  that  sometimes  she  had  to  call 
a  halt  lest  she  need  another  vacation  to  re- 
cover from  that  one.  Always  tastefully  dress- 
ed, always  ready  to  do  her  share  in  whatever 
was  on  foot,  it  was  small  wonder  that  she 
was  popular. 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  summer,  as  she 
sat  in  her  room  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  fluffy  waist,  Mrs.  Judson  came  in  for  a 
chat. 

'  'Jane,  ''  she  said  after  a  while,  '  'I've 
wondered  all  summer  at  the  change  in  you. 
Last  year  you  were  such  a  quiet  little  mouse, 
and  this  year  you  are  absolutely  the  life  of 
the  place.      What   has   made  the   difference?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  strange  expres- 
sion in  Jane's  eyes.  Then,  '  'Why,  a  year 
is  a  long  while,"  she  said  demurely,  "and  in 
that  time  I  have  learned  the  swell  dresser's 
rule  o'  three — fit,  lines,  colors.  I'm  a  teach- 
er, you  know,  and  I  decided  the  best  way  to 
exert  an  influence  over  the  half-baked  ani- 
mals of  the  ]>in-feather  period  was  to  master 
the  language  they  liked  best,  that  of  nifty 
clothes,   so — " 

But  Mrs.  Judson.  her  face  scarlet,  inter- 
rupted her.  "Janel"  she  cried,  "Jane,  you 
poor  child!  Did  you  hear  that  awful  discus- 
sion of  vou  ?  What  must  vou  have  thought 
of  us?" 

Jane  put  her  arms  around  the  humiliated 
woman  beside  her.  "Dear  Mrs.  Jiidson,"  she 
said,  ''what  I  thought  for  a  little  while  does 
not  matter,  for  I  very  soon  knew  that  you 
were  absolutely  right.  Really  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  for  I  know 
now_  that  T  had  been  developing  unevenly, 
leaving  one  side — and  a  very  important  side, 
too — utterly  uneducated. 


"When  I  began  teaching  in  a  small  town 
I  found  my  salary  did  not  permit  much  buy- 
ing, and  I  knew  nothing  of  sewing  or  plan- 
ning a  wardrobe.  Then,  the  very  day  I  over- 
heard— I  mean  the  day  I  left  here.  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  a  teacher's  magazine  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  course  in  Dress  and  Cos- 
tume Designing  and  Making,  and  it  fitted  my 
case  so  exactly  that  I  went  home  determined 
to  take  it  up.  I  worked  at  it  all  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  the  mail  man  bringing  my  les- 
sons every  three  or  four  days.  I  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  lessons  and  with  the  clotlies 
I  made  for  myself  while  I  was  learning,  that 
I  kept  it  up  all  year.  I  know  now  that 
nothing  is  more  important  than  a  knowledge 
that  helps  you  to  dress  well  and  economi- 
cally, for  I  have  been  happier  and  more  use- 
ful than  ever  in  my  life  and  I've  been  able 
to  get  closer  to  my  young  people.  Neither 
boys  nor  girls  respect  a  frump,  but  teachers 
have  so  little  time  and  money  that  they  sin 
against  good  taste  oftener  than  they  realize.'' 

She  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  then 
went  on,  "I  had  always  thought  I  had  no 
'clothes  sense'  but  I  know  now  that  I  was 
simply  ignorant.  The  lessons  on  Dress  and 
Costume  Designing  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  to  me  for  it  is  perfectly  fascinating  to 
learn  what  is  becoming  to  you  and  why.  and 
wtiy  certain  colors  and  fabrics  must  be  sought 
by  one  and  shunned  by  another.  It  is  real 
art— and  remunerative,  too,  for  in  my  spare 
time  this  Spring  I  designed  all  the  gowns 
for  a  wedding  partay  beside  doing  quite  a 
lot  of  such  work  for  others,  and  it  all  added 
a  comfortable  sum  to  my  salary.  I  have 
made  everything  I  have  worn  all  the  year, 
as  well  as  my  summer  outfit,  even  to  my  tail- 
ored suit  and  my  riding  clothes,  and  the  only 
expense  has  been  the  materials  and  my  spare 
time.  I  dropped  a  course  in  Spanish  I  had 
planned,  but  I  think  I  needed  this  far,  far 
more! 

"Next  year  I  am  going  to  urge  my  girls 
to  take  up  the  Franklin  Institute  course,  and 
as  I  shall  keep  on.  too.  perhaps  we  can  do 
some  of  our  work  evening  and  make  a  sort 
of  a  club  out  of  it.  I  intend  to  take  their 
course*  in  Millinery  Designing  and  Making, 
also." 

"Next  year?"  queried  Mrs.  Judson. 
'  'Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  teach  next 
year!  Why.  Paul  fold  ine — "  but  she  paused 
ill    sight    of   the   girl's   blushing   face. 

'  'No. ' '  said  Jaiie.  "I've  romised  Paul  I 
would  not  teach,  hut  T'm  going  to  help  the 
girsi  anyway,  and  maybe  I  can  do  it  better 
in   my    home    than    in    the   schoolroom ! ' ' 

"Mrs.  Judson,"  said  .Tane,  "you  ought  to 
write  to  Franklin  Institute  for  sample  les- 
sons from  this  wonderful  course.  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  the  work  fascinating.  These 
sample  lessons  wil  be  sent  to  you  absolutely 
without  cost,  and  if,  after  getting  them,  you 
deside  not  to  go  further,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  whatever. '' 

Of  course  Jane  was  right,  not  only  Mrs. 
Judson.  but  every  woman  or  girl  who  reads 
this  narrative  should  write  for  free  sample 
lessons  in  Dress  Designing  or  Millinary  De- 
signing. Hundreds  of  women  are  taking  up 
these  courses  and  you  ought  to  have  the  free 
sample  lessons  to  show  what  the  courses  are 
like.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  below,  clip  it  out  and  put  it  in 
an   envelope  addressed: 


FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE 

Dept.  A714  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  lessons  from 
the  course  checked  below  and  tell  me  how  I 
can  easily  take  up  this  course  at  my  own 
home,  by  mail,  during  my  spare  moments. 


□Dress  and  Cos- 
tume Designing 
and  Making 


□Millinery  Design- 
ing  and    Making 


Name 


Write    plainly 


Address 


A714 
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POTTER  -  JESCHKE  -  GILLET 

Oral  and  Written  English 

THREE-BOOK  EDITION 

Children  often  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  fnn  in  anything  which  is  good  for  them. 
This  prejndiee  disappears  as  soon  as  the  teacher  introduces  the  Potter-Jeschke-Gillet  series 
in  liis  English  classes.  The  autliors  believe  that  children  should  enjoy  their  work.  The  plaj'- 
instinct  of  the  child  is  utilized  through  dramatization,  games  and  other  devices,  to  create 
subconscious  freedom  of  expression.     But  the  authors  do  not  carry  this  to  extremes. 

Correct-usage  Drills  avoid  the  cut-and-dried  methods  of  old-time  language  books  and 
offer  instead  stimulating  exercises.  Grammatical  essentials  are  stressed.  Topics  that  do  not 
function  in  everyday  speech  and  writing  are  either  eliminated  or  transferred  to  the  appendix. 

New  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  of  composition.  Here  the  children  are  taught  to 
do  their  own  criticizing.  The  Group  Exercise,  that  is,  the  socialized  recitation,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  this  significant  pupil  activity. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  :   PUBLISHERS 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev/  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 

of  large  city  systems  and  of  county  or  rural 
systems  unite  with  primary  supervisors  and  grade 
teachers  in  extolling  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the 

Aldine  Reading  Method 

Strong  and  convincing  as  are  the  thousands  of  endorsements  of  the 
Method,  a  classroom  demonstration  must  of  necessity  be  more 
satisfying  to  the  teacher  of  reading,  and  an  invitation  is  accord- 
ingly extended  to  superintendents  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the  Aldine  Readers  and  Cards. 


NEWSON   CS,  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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SHALL  THE  BIBLE  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Hy    \V.   A.   Haipt'r,   President  of   Elon    College,  Elon  College,  N.'  C. 


The  recent  action  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  in  declaring  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
in  tlie  public  seliools  revives  a  question  of  paramount 
iin])ortance.  The  fundamental  American  principle 
is  that  Church  and  State  are  separate,  and  this  is 
conceived  to  be  better  for  both. 

There  is  however  no  gainsaj-ing  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  an  adequate  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  order  to  safeguard  and  promote  American 
democracy.  Democracy  is  a  Christian  conception  and 
cannot  subsist  save  on  the  basis  of  Christian  citizens. 
Spiritual  illiteracy  precedes  moral  bankruptcj'  and 
foreshadows  national  decay.  The  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood  alone  can  save  the  day.  But  teach- 
ing the  Bible  in  public  schools  would  not  necessarily 
yield  a  citizenship  inculcated  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  Brotherhood.  Biblical  knowledge  does  not 
inevitably  result  in  Christian  character  and  that  is 
what  we  must  have  as  the  foundation  of  a  democracy 
that  shall  endure. 

The  public  schools  have  opportunities  at  their  hands 
to  train  in  Christian  character,  and  these  opportuni- 
ties should  be  garnered  with  all  celerity.  I  refer  to 
the  supervision  of  play,  so  that  the  recreational  life 
should  yield  its  potentially  fine  fruit  in  character  de- 
velopment. The  moral  and  ethical  values  of  all  sub- 
jects taught  should  also  be  sought,  not  by  preachment, 
but  by  the  jjowerful  method  of  indirect  suggestion, 
which  all  recognize  to  be  the  most  efficacious  approach 
for  the  inculcation  of  Christian  character.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools  too  should  be  so  managed  that 
conscious,  cheerful  co-operation  and  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good,  basic  Christian  ideas  these,  should  nat- 
urally arise.  No  one  can  question  the  inherent  right, 
the  bounden  duty,  of  the  public  schools  to  function 
in  these  three  powerful  directions. 

Many,  however,  do  doubt  the  propriety  of  under- 
taking, to  teach  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  not 
that  they  object  to  teaching  the  Bible  to  children,  nor 
that  they  doubt  the  value  of  such  study  potentially 
for  character  development.  We  would  do  well,  how- 
ever, to  analyze  the  reasons  advanced  for  this  depar- 
ture in  our  public  school  system. 

Reasons  for  Teaching  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools 
Advocates  of  teaching  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
urge  three  main  arguments  for  their  position:  first, 
its  literary  value ;  secondly,  its  moral  training  value ; 
thirdly,  its  religious  training  value. 

The  Bible,  they  tell  us,  is  a  literary  heritage  that 
no  educated  man  can  ai¥ord  to  miss.  Its  dignified 
style,  its  chaste  English,  its  rich  variety  of  literary 
forms,  are  literary  elements  that  the  age  stands  great- 
ly in  need  of.  This  we  grant,  but  when  some  one  pro- 
poses also  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools  some 
of  the  choice  Buddha  legends  these  advocates  of  the 


teaching  of  the  Bible  for  its  literary  value  raise  a 
mighty  outcry  of  protest.  This  shows  therefore  that 
these  protagonists  of  the  idea  really  have  as  their 
ultimate  goal  something  more  than  the  literary  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bible  in  mind.  It  is  hardly  commend- 
able to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  on  a  basis  of 
subterfuge. 

A  second  reason  argued  for  the  new  subject  in  the 
curriculum  is  that  it  has  peculiar  value  for  moral 
training.  Right  here  let  us  pause  to  say  that  moral 
training  is  not  synonymous  with  moral  instruction. 
Germany  had  a  very  thorough  system  of  Bible  teach- 
ing in  her  public  schools.  In  her  elementary  schools 
there  were  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  and  of  these  from  four  to  six  hours 
were  devoted  to  religion.  In  the  high  schools,  (gym- 
nasiums, colleges)  there  were  thirty -two  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week  with  from  two  to  three  hours  for 
religious  instruction.  With  what  result  we  all  know. 
It  is  not  Biblical  lore  that  he  must  have,  but  imbue- 
ment  in  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  revelation.  This 
spirit  must  be  caught  rather  than  taught. 

We  must  also  in  candor  insist  that  the  morality 
of  the  Bible  in  some  cases  is  not  the  morality  of  our 
Christian  era.  The  revolting  slaughter  of  non-com- 
batants in  the  Old  Testament  we  can  no  more  condone 
than  the  German  atrocities  of  the  recent  holocaust. 
And  even  New  Testament  morality  in  some  places  does 
not  tally  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood  as 
we  understand  it  today,  particularly  in  its  treatment 
of  women.  The  Bible  as  a  moral  training  book  would 
have  to  be  expurgated  at  certain  points.  But  they 
who  urge  its  use  on  this  basis  throw  up  their  hands 
in  horror  and  amazement  at  such  an  unhallowed  sug- 
gestion, revealing  again  that  what  they  really  expect 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  accomplish  is  something 
different  from  morality. 

And  this  brings  us  to  their  third  reason,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  reason, — that  the  Bible  has  relig- 
ious value.  This  is  a  valid  reason,  and  one  that  all 
Christians  will  endorse  and  even  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  system  will  acknowledge  to  be  true.  But 
other  sacred  literatures  have  religious  value,  so  their 
adherents  claim,  and  for  the  same  reason  the.y,  too, 
should  be  included  in  the  public  school  curriculum, 
since  the  public  schools  represent  all  the  people.  The 
Mormons  would  early  in  many  states,  perhaps  in 
North  Carolina  in  places,  urge  the  use  of  their  sacred 
literature  as  a  public  school  text-book.  In  California 
the  Buddhists  would  insist  that  their  religious  system 
be  given  ample  presentation.  "No,  no,"  clamor  the 
religious  value  advocates,  "we  can  never  allow  that." 
Here  again  we  see  that  what  is  desired  is  not  instruc- 
tion that  will  have  religious  value,  but  sectarian  value, 
for  Christianity  is,  sad  to  say,  but  yet  only  one  of  a 
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number  of  religious  sects.  We  confidently  cherish 
the  conviction  that  one  day  (May  God  hasten  its 
approach!)  it  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  world.  But 
as  the  situation  now  is,  could  we  in  Christian  spirit 
insist  on  the  teaching-  of  our  religious  system  in  the 
I)ublic  schools  a)id  deny  the  same  privilege  to  every 
other  religious  system  which  should  seek  it? 
Reasons  for  Not  Teaching  the  Bible  in  Public 
Schools. 

Those  who  oppose  the  idea  advanced  by  the  North 
Carolina  Teacliers'  Assembly  urge  three  objections 
on  their  own  account.  First,  that  it  violates  freedom 
of  conscience ;  secondly,  that  the  public  school  teachers 
are  not  prepared  to  do  the  work  effectively ;  and  third- 
ly, that  it  invades  the  right  of  the  Church  as  the 
recognized  teacher  of  religion. 

The  freedom  of  conscience  is  a  recognized  Prot- 
estant doctrine.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  it  when  it 
makes  every  believer  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God. 
We  have  sectarianized  God's  Word — that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  and  are  not  willing  to  treat  it  other  than  as 
a  sectarian  document  from  which  we  can  gather  proof 
texts  to  bolster  up  our  petty  theological  differences. 
So  long  as  this  condition  prevails  our  public  schools 
cannot  teach  the  Bible  satisfactorily  to  Christians, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mormons,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Shinto- 
ists,  Confucianists,  and  the  rest.  The  dire  conse- 
quences of  a  violation  of  conscience  bj'  the  law  of 
the  land  we  are  not  ready  to  risk.  We  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  the  Reformation  Period  nor  the  Inquisition. 
We  want  an  end  of  all  war,  especially  of  religious  war. 
A  book  which  people  insist  on  treating  in  a  sectarian 
way  simply  canot  be  taught  in  a  school  sj'stem  repre- 
senting all  the  people  without  bringing  upon  the 
social  order  that  shall  attempt  it  more  serious  ills 
than  it  essays  to  alleviate. 

It  is  a  well-recogiiized  principle  that  certain  tests 
and  criteria  of  fitness  should  be  applied  before  teach- 
ers are  certified.  It  is  higlily  doubtful  if  the  State 
can  satisfactorily  administer  such  tests.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  urge  that  our  present  teaching 
force  is  competent  individually  to  become  Bible  and 
religious  teachers.  Teachers  of  religion  accomplish 
their  best  results  through  their  known  character.  The 
periodic  change  of  public  school  teachers  would  mili- 
tate tremendously  against  this  value  in  religious  teach- 
ing. If  we  are  to  have  trained  teachers  for  tlie  pub- 
lic schools,  the  State  universities  and  the  normal 
schools  would  have  to  help  train  them.  This  is  im- 
practicable in  a  country  without  an  established  re- 
ligion. The  unfitness  of  the  present  public  school  teach- 
ers as  a  class  to  function  acceptably  as  religious  teach- 
ers and  the  inability  of  the  State  legitimately  to  train 
and  certificate  such  teachers,  it  would  seem,  argue 
thoroughly  against  the  proposed  departure. 

But  the  strongest  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it 
takes  away  from  the  Church  its  primary  prerogative 
of  being  the  proper  teacher  of  religion.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  Church  has  not  fully  occupied  this  field, 
but  that  is  not  justification  for  depriving  her  of  her 
rights,  her  inherent  right  in  the  whole  organization 
of  American  democracy.  It  is  futile  to  argue  in 
repljf  to  this  position  that  England,  Germany,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  other  countries  have  religious 


instruction  in  public  schools.  England  still  has  an 
established  Church  and  even  there  the  opinion  is 
divided.  Germany  regulates  even  the  minutest  detail 
of  life.  We  are  not  English  and  do  not  desire  to  be 
Germans.  Nor  are  we  English  colonials  slavislily 
inclined  to  follow  the  social  organizations  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Mother  Land.  The  Revolutionary  War 
made  us  free  from  that  obligation.  We  have  our  own 
traditions,  chief  among  them  being  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  or  better,  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  do  violence  to  that 
principle  without  good  reason.  If  the  change  should 
come  from  the  churches  and  not  from  the  public 
school  authorities  or  teaching  force,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  suggestion  that  the  churches  are  ready 
to  abdicate  their  jurisdiction  as  the  proper  teachers 
of  religion. 

Remedies  Proposed  by   Christian  Leaders 
(a)    THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  for  a  minute  that  the 
churches  are  not  girding  themselves  for  the  solution 
of  this  most  pressing  problem.  As  far  back  as  1908 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churclies  adopted  strong  res- 
lutions  touching  the  matter,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following :  ' '  The  hour  at  Sunday  school,  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  public  school,  and  the  ethical  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  school  through  the  personal  infiu- 
ence  of  the  great  body  of  religious  public  school 
teachers  do  not  meet  the  reiiuirements  of  adequate 
religious  instruction."  "To  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion for  their  children  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
churches,  it  is  their  inherited  and  inherent  right." 
We  recommend  "the  full  consideration  (by  an  appro- 
priate committee)  of  ways  and  means  to  promote 
week-day  religious  instruction."  Since  that  day  the 
Federal  Council,  various  other  inter-denominational 
and  federated  movements,  and  the  Church  Boards  of 
Education  have  been  earnestlj^  seeking  the  solution 
of  this  peculiarly  American  problem. 

Before  taking  up  the  specific  proposals  of  its  solu- 
tion we  ought  to  understand  that  the  churches  aim 
in  their  religious  education  program  at  something 
more  than  the  mere  teaching  of  the  Bible.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  Bible,  of  course,  but  also  stories, 
hand-work,  marching,  calisthenics,  and  other  super- 
vised forms  of  i)lan  and  recreation,  mission  study, 
memory  work.  Christian  and  Church  history,  the 
geography  and  social  customs  of  Bible  lands,  and 
allied  themes  and  subjects,  looking  toward  the  bring- 
ing of  those  taught  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and 
the  Church.  In  order  to  do  this  three  distinct  plans 
are  offered. 

1.  The  Wenner  Plan.  This  plan  calls  for  the 
dismissal  of  children  from  the  public  school  on  Wed- 
)iesday  afternoons  that  they  may  go  to  the  church 
of  their  parents'  choice  for  religious  instruction.  No 
children  are  forced  to  go.  But  those  who  remain  in 
the  public  school  are  given  elective  work  in  civics, 
Americanization,  ethics,  or  memory  work,  from  which 
those  electing  the  religious  work  are  excused.  With 
this  plan  also  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  during 
the  summer  works  well. 

2.  The  WincJicRtPr  Plnv.  This  is  also  known  as 
the  Federal  Council  Plan.    It  calls  for  the  co-opera- 
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tiou  of  the  churches  in  conducting  a  school  or  schools 
as  the  size  of  the  community  may  require.  The  school 
is  inter-denominationally  organized,  linaneed,  and 
officered,  and  is  of  course  contiguous  to  the  public 
school,  so  that  different  grades  miiy,  at  different  hours 
1)0  excused  for  the  religious  instruction,  which  thus 
comes  as  often  as  tliree  times  per  week  rather  than 
once  as  in  the  Wenner  Plan.  The  schools  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  illustrate  this  type. 

3.  The  Athearn  Plan.  This  is  also  known  as 
llu!  Maiden  Plan,  because  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  it  has 
had  its  best  exemplification.  Tlie  plan  calls  for  a 
Board  of  Religious  Education  of  the  Community, 
whose  members  are  chosen  because  of  their  special 
fitness,  corresponding  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
tiie  Public  Schools.  The  funds  to  support  such  a 
system  of  religious  education  come  from  voluntary 
gifts  on  tlie  part  of  individuals  or  organizations.  It 
differs  from  the  Winchester  Plan  in  tliat  the  control 
resides  in  the  community  rather  than  in  the  churches. 
The  relationship  of  such  a  system  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  the  churches  would  be  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

There  is  room  for  all  three  of  these  plans  with 
local  modification  during  these  days  of  experimenta- 
tion. It  is  conceivable  that  the  various  communities 
may  perpetviate  schools  of  all  three  types  and  that 
still  other  types  may  arise.  The  point  for  us  to  recog- 
nize is  that  the  churches  are  busy  at  their  problem, 
are  competent  to  solve  it,  and  that  the  State  does  not 
have  to  usurp  their  inherent  function  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

(b)    HIGHER  EDUCATION 

So  also  is  the  Church  adjusting  herself  to  solving 
the  problem  of  the  religious  education  of  students  in 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Church 
will  always  maintain  her  denominational  schools  to 
train  her  own  leaders.  She  must  do  it.  Experience 
shows  thej'  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  But  the 
Church  has  an  obligation,  too,  to  the  students  in  the 
State  institutions.  They  are  entitled  to  motivation 
for  life  in  terms  of  Christian  Brotherhood  and  truth. 
Prom  these  schools  will  come  more  than  half  the 
nation's  leadership.  It  would  be  foolish,  unstates- 
manlike,  un  Christian  to  plaj'  hands  off  here.  Of 
course  whatever  is  done  will  be  with  the  approval 
of  the  particular  institution,  but  the  motion  here  too 
should  be  made  by  the  Church  and  not  by  the  State, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  of  anxious  co-opera- 
tion. For  be  it  said  the  churches  need  the  State  insti 
tutions  as  much  as  they  need  the  churches.  Ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  tho 
State  institutions  will  not  resent  the  proffered  assist 
ance  of  the  Church  in  a  work  which  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  they  cannot  function. 

Here  again  three  plans  are  being  tried. 

1.  The  Dormitory  Plan  with  Student  Pastor.  The 
denomination  desiring  erects  a  dormitory  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  State  school  or  contiguous  thereto  and  sup- 
ports a  pastor,  who  mingles  with  the  students  of  that 
denomination  who  are  expected  to  reside  in  the  dormi- 


tory, guiding  them  vocationally  and  instructing  them 
in  voluntary  Bible  work. 

2.  The  Dormitory  Plan  with  a  Resident  Professor 
of  Religion.  This  plan  goes  further  than  the  former, 
in  tliat  the  teacher  does  all  the  student  pastor  did, 
offering  for  credit  toward  degrees  cour.ses  of  study 
approved  by  the  institutional  authorities,  the  number 
of  such  courses  being  of  course  limited. 

3.  The  Inter-denominational  Plan.  In  this  plan 
tlie  denominations  provide  for  a  chair  or  cliairs  of 
religious  instruction  at  state  institutions,  teaching 
of  course  the  fundamentals  of  the  religious  faith  on 
which  all  are  agreed,  and  side-stepping  the  mooted, 
divisive  issues,  parcelling  out  the  budget  of  expense 
on  an  equitable  basis,  determined  by  the  directors 
they  have  themselves  elected  to  manage  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan,  the  institution  of  course  approv- 
ing in  advance  and  then  accepting  the  courses  ottered 
for  credit  toward  degrees. 

Finally 

While  the  writer  of  this  article  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembl}'  calling  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  he  does  rejoice  heartily 
that  this  matter  is  thus  made  an  issue  of  outstanding 
importance  in  our  State.  Out  of  this  resolution  great 
and  lasting  good  should  arise. 


NEW    SCHOOL   LEGISLATION    ENACTED    BY    THE 
SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

ing  the  high  school  under  one  board  of  trustees. 

Section  5511  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  pro- 
vides that  a  township  may  group  all  the  high  school 
pupils  in  one  high  school  and  provide  a  township  high 
school  without  disturbing  the  district  in  the  township. 
But  there  was  no  autliority  to  permit  a  part  of  a 
township  to  create  a  high  school  and  leave  the  district 
undisturbed.  A  new  law  was  passed  permitting  a 
part  of  a  township  to  do  the  same  that  an  entire 
township  might  do  inider  Section  5511. 

There  were  a  few  other  minor  amendments  to  the 
school  law  and  quite  a  number  of  local  school  acts 
validating  bonds  and  special  tax  elections. 

The  State-wide  laws  will  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  immediately  and  distributed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  school  officials  of  the  State. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  EDUCATIONAL  TASK 

Advocating  religion  in  the  college  and  in  the  home. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  President  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  de- 
clared in  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  December, 
that  the  outstanding  educational  task  at  this  time 
was  to  form  "an  inseparable  alliance  between  progress 
and  religion ;  between  learning  and  good  will ;  between 
aggressive  evangelism  and  the  adequate  training  of 
youth. 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MACON    COUNTY—THE    TEACHERS, 
SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  CHILDREN 

By  Nannie  E.  I'igg,  Franklinton,  N.  C.       ' 


THE 


Macou  County,  situated  seventy-two  miles  beyond 
Asheville,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  stretches  of 
country  we  have.  Beautiful  scenery  everywhere  lends 
enjoyment  to  the  resident  as  well  as  to  the  visitor. 

Perched  upon  these  perpendicular  places,  watered 
by  gushing  mountain  springs,  flowered  by  the  ferns 
of  the  Master,  we  find  the  little  school  buildings  of 
the  county.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  poor 
and  poorl}'  equipped.  The  most  of  the  blackboards 
are  painted  wood,  desks  are  home-made.  This  is  due 
to  the  inconvenience  in  getting  building  materials, 
due  largely  to  poor  railroad  accommodations.  In  the 
most  of  the  schools  we  find  poor  or  no  playgrounds 
and  very  little  athletic  equipment. 

At  Iotla,.five  miles  from  Franklin,  we  find  the 
most  beautiful  school  in  the  county.  It  is  a  five- 
teacher  high  school,  built  of  concrete,  has  running 
water  in  the  yard  piped  from  a  mountain  spring.  The 
school  operates  a  dormitory.  This  school  has  basket- 
ball, ijiano,  nice  equipment,  and  good  teachers.  It 
is  a  most  healthful  place,  and  board  may  be  had  for 
the  small  sum  of  $15.00  per  month.  Here  the  students 
have  the  advantages  of  Domestic  Science  and  Music. 

At  Higdonville,  Cowee,  and  Highlands,  Cartooge- 
chaye,  and  Oak  Grove,  we  find  three-teacher  schools, 
having  basketball  and  some  good  eciuipment.  Car- 
toogechaye  has  just  completed  its  new  building,  em- 
ploying three  teachers.  In  the  basement  is  a  room 
for  Domestic  Science  which  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity are  going  to  teach  to  the  girls.  In  the  yard 
is  another  mountain  spring  bubbling  through  a  spout. 

In  only  three  schools  in  the  county  do  we  find 
pianos,  but  we  have  seldom  seen  greater  musical 
talent. 

The  poor  equipment  is  counteracted  somewhat  by 
the  spirit  of  earnestness  of  the  pupils.  Such  great 
eagerness  is  manifested  that  it  is  a  real  inspiration 
to  go  see  boys  and  girls  who  don't  mind  walking  four 
niiles  for  the  sake  of  an  education. 


Not  only  the  spirit  of  the  children  but  of  the 
teachers  is  an  inspiration.  We  visited  a  Group  Teach- 
ers' Meeting  in  August.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  but 
we  found  every  teacher  of  the  group  present.  One 
young  man  had  walked  ten  miles  to  get  there  (and 
was  there  on  time)  ;  many  of  the  girls  had  walked 
three  or  four  miles.  The  eagerness,  the  loyalty,  the 
zeal  with  which  they  attack  their  school  work  is 
enough  to  inspire  anyone. 

As  there  is  a  "man  behind  every  gun,"  so  is  there 
a  superintendent  behind  every  set  of  teachers.  Per- 
haps we  may  say  the  source  of  all  this  inspii-ation  is 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Macon,  M.  D.  Billings. 
The  progress  of  the  schools  under  his  administration 
has  been  marvelous.  For  twenty-two  years  he  has 
been  laboring  in  Macon.  We  doubt  if  another  super- 
intendent in  the  State  with  the  youth,  the  vigor,  and 
the  "pep"  of  Mr.  Billings  can  testify  to  such  a  record. 
Mr.  Billings  began  his  work  at  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  his  salary  is  not  a  gold  mine 
at  present.  We  believe  this  is  a  fine  example,  how- 
ever, where  "Love's  Labor  has  not  been  Lost." 

Those  who  have  not  met  this  superintendent  and 
visited  his  schools  have  something  to  live  for.  His 
teachers  love  him  as  a  big  brother.  He  calls  the 
majority  of  them  by  first  name,  as  "George," 
"Maud,"  etc.,  "What  would  you  do  with  Johnny?" 
etc.  He  is  loyal  to  them  and  they  return  it.  His  life 
is  a  monument  to  loyalty.  Another  characteristic  is 
his  sense  of  humor.  One  of  his  teachers'  meetings 
is  a  circus  and  a  chautauqua  combined.  He  has  a 
joke  to  fit  every  occasion. 

Any  one  tired  of  his  job  and  desiring  to  get  a 
real  inspiration,  a  new  determination  to  do  things, 
a  breath  of  the  most  delightful  air  in  the  world,  and 
a  glimpse  of  Macon  County  hospitality,  we  advise  to 
visit  her  rural  schools  between  this  and  his  next  birth- 
day. 


.     PLANNING  A  LESSON  IN  HISTORY 

By  William  Thomas  Laprade,  Department  of  History,    Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.   C. 


Let  US  assume  that  you  have  covered  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  eleventh 
grade  that  ends  with  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Obvi- 
ously the  next  topic  is  the  American  Revolution,  a 
topic  well  worth  several  lessons.  Because  it  is  a  sin- 
gle topic,  however,  it  is  probably  better  to  treat  it  as 
a  single  long  lesson  extending  continuously  over  sev- 
eral periods. 

The  first  question  that  confronts  you  as  a  teacher 
of  this  lesson  is,  Just  what  do  yon  liope  to  accomplish, 
in  teaching  it?  You  may  desire  to  do  no  more  than 
familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  usual  facts  narrated 
in  that  part  of  our  history.  As  has  been  intimated 
in  previous  articles,  I  personally  doubt  whether  this 
task,  when  accomplished,  will  result  in  much  or  per- 


manent usefulness.  But  that  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  point  is.  If  you  decide  that  you  are  willing  to 
spend  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  imparting  infor- 
mation about  the  Revolution,  j^ou  ought  naturally  to 
plan  your  lessons  accordingly.  You  will,  therefore, 
arrange  contests  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
j'ou  select  as  important,  assign  maps  to  be  drawn, 
and  require  other  oral  or  written  work  that  involves 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  as  imperative.  Such  a 
method  of  teaching  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  waste 
of  time,  but  it  will  serve  a  better  purpose  if  the  teach- 
er who  practices  it  does  so  frankly  and  plans  definitelj^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that,  in  my  judgment, 
minor  purpose  than  is  the  case  when  the  teacher  has 
a  vague  hope  of  doing  something  different  but  aetu- 
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ally  measures  aecoHi|)lisliiiieiit  in  terms  of  informa- 
tion imparted.  In  other  words,  if  you  feel  that  you 
can  do  no  more  than  impart  information,  try  to  be 
frank  with  yourself  about  it  and  to  do  that  work 
as  thorounhly  as  you  are  able  so  that  you  may  impart 
a  maximum  quantity  of  information  as  effectively  as 
may  'be. 

Suppose  that  you  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  impart 
the  faets  about  the  Amei'ican  Revolution  made  famil- 
iar in  the  books.  What  other  types  of  lessons  could 
you  plan  ?  What  is  there  about  the  American  Revo- 
lution that  naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  problem? 
The  time-honored  outline,  dividing  the  study  of  wars 
into  divers  causes  and  results,  has  a  degree  of  valid- 
ity, but  it  is  hackneyed,  and,  like  most  things  that 
become  conventionalized,  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
contact  with  reality. 

But  is  there  not  some  central  fact  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  study  of  it, 
one  without  which  there  would  have  been  no  Revo- 
lution? Obviously  the  Revolution  as  we  have  come 
to  understand  it  meant  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
fi-om  England,  the  ceasing  to  be  colonies,  and  the 
effective  assertion  of  their  independence.  Now  this 
central  fact  is  frequently  placed  in  an  incorrect  set- 
ting because  the  Revolution  was  begun  from  causes 
that  were  quite  different.  Independence  was,  of 
course,  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  most  colonials ; 
the  war  in  its  beginning  had  quite  other  purposes. 
It  was  a  quarrel  between  members  of  the  same  empire 
leading  ultimately  to  the  disruption  of  the  empire, 
but  the  conscious  desire  for  the  disruption  was  for 
the  most  part  absent  when  the  war  began.  There  is 
obviously  more  than  one  side  to  any  such  quarrel. 
The  question  yoii  must  answer  in  the  outset  as 
a  teacher  of  the  histoi-y  of  the  American  Revolution, 
assuming  that  you  are  ambitious  to  do  more  than 
impart  information  about  this  quarrel,  is  what  aspects 
of  the  quarrel  will  best  serve  your  purpose,  which 
implies  that  you  must  have  a  purpose  to  serve. 

You  may,  for  example,  aspire  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  an  understanding  of  the  whole  episode  of  the  Rev- 
olution from  all  of  its  several  aspects,  including  its 
change  from  a  movement  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
to  a  struggle  for  independence  and  the  different  points 
of  view  in  its  various  stages  in  which  it  was  regarded 
in  England  and  America.  Your  aim  may  thus  be  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  understand  as  thoroughly  as 
they  have  ability  this  episode  both  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic importance  in  our  national  history  and  because 
you  may  regard  one  such  episode,  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, as  of  greater  service  in  understanding  our  past 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  more.  Obvi- 
ously you  cannot  take  long  enough  time  to  study  the 
Revolution  in  this  way  unless  you  frankly  neglect 
other  aspects  of  our  history.  If  you  decide  thus  to 
tarry  at  the  Revolution,  the  point  is  here  that  you 
ought  to  make  the  decision  before  beginning  to  plan 
the  first  lesson  on  the  subject,  because  you  will  want 
to  organize  your  work  in  the  light  of  that  decision. 
You  may,  again,  decide  merely  to  select  some  one 
aspect  of  the  Revolution  for  study  with  the  purpose 
of  making  the  pupils  incidentally  familiar  with  some 


of  the  familiar  facts  while  placing  the  chief  interest 
on  the  methods  and  process  of  the  study,  seeking  to 
inculcate  a  critical  and  open-minded  point  of  view 
while  stimulating  a  degree  of  understanding  of  the 
topic  selected  for  study.  If  you  adopt  this  method 
you  will  frankly  leave  out  much  that  is  interesting 
and  significant  about  the  Revolution  and  will  place 
only  secondary  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  facts 
familiar  to  the  writers  of  the  textbooks. 

But  it  is  unwise  to  adopt  this  policy  unless  you 
actually  jirovide  processes  of  work  for  the  pupils  and 
use  definite  methods  that  are  likely  to  eventuate  in 
the  attitudes  of  mind  you  intend.  Next  month  wc 
shall  try  to  suggest  a  lesson  on  the  Revolution  that 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


COURTESY  WEEK  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  MOCKSVILLE 

By  F.  R.  Rieharilsoii,  Superintendent,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Some  weeks  ago  an  old  lady  came  to  my  office  to 
see  me.  She  seemed  to  be  very  greatly  perturbed 
about  something.  I  expected  the  usual  story  of  "my 
child  is  so  nervous,"  or  "my  boy  said,"  etc. 

In  a  very  gentle  voice  this  "student  of  the  Old 
School"  began  her  .story.  She  took  me  back  to  the 
days  of  her  girlhood,  when  those  conditions  existed 
from  which  the  Southland  gained  its  reputation  for 
courtesy.  She  told  me  how  the  "Old  Field"  teacher 
taught  his  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  She 
gave  me  a  wonderful  description  of  what  courtesy 
meant  then,  and  how  it  was  instilled  into  every  child, 
be  he  ricjli  or  poor.  Then  followed  a  picture  of  what 
the  children  in  my  school  conceived  to  be  courtesy. 
She  asked  me  to  ask  my  teachers  to  try  to  give  the 
children  some  training  along  this  line. 

This  incident  served  to  put  me  to  thinking.  And 
since  that  time,  I  have  observed  closely  the  children 
of  this  school.  The  results  have  amazed  me.  Our 
children — and  they  ar?  as  good  as  any — simply  do 
not  know  what  common  courtesy  means.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  to  me  now  seems  to  have  been  utterly  neg- 
lected in  our  school. 

We  are.  therefore,  planning  to  observe  "Courtesy 
Week"  sometime  in  January,  the  details  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  to  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  schools  and  teachers 
in  our  State  the  description  of  my  own  school  will 
fit.  Are  we  becoming  saturated  and  absorbed  with 
"practical"  things?  What  of  "Ye  Okie  Tyme  Cour- 
tesy?" 


DUTY  TO  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

There  are  some  fourteen  millions  of  foreign-born 
in  the  United  States,  of  whom  two  millions  are  in 
New  York  City.  Exact  figures  as  to  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  foreign-born  cannot  read  English  and 
about  one-quarter  cannot  speak  or  undei"stand  the 
simplest  sentences.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  if  to  no 
one  else,  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  our  speech 
and  our  ways  shall  not  be  denied  the  opportunity. 
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TEACHING  POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES  IV 

By  Susan  t\ilgluim,  State  Department  of  Education 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Tliis  is  the  fourth  collection  of  poems  for  study  and  memorizing  in  the  grades,  prepared  by  Miss 
Fulgluim  for  North  Carolina  Education.  The  list  for  the  first  grade,  with  an  introduction  to  the  series  which  no  teacher 
of  these  poems  should  miss,  appeared  in  the  October  number.  The  list  for  the  second  grade  was  printed  in  the  November 
number,  and, for  the  third  and  fourth  in  December.  This  month  the  poems  are  selected  for  the  fifth  grade.  The  series  will 
be  continued  in  subsequent  numbers.  In  the  November  number,  Emily  Huntington  Miller's  ''The  Bluebird"  was  by  some 
sort  of  slip  credited  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  as  author.  The  Editor  will  thank  all  teachers  who  use  that  poem  to 
make  the  proper  correction. — W.  F.  M. 

"A   great   poem   is   a   fountain    forever   overflowing  with   the  waters  of  wisdom   and  delight." 

The  French  say;  "The  ear  is  the  pathway  to  the  heart."  A  poem  should  be  so  read  that  it  will  sing  itself  into  the 
hearts  of  the  listening  children. 

"Lend   to  the  rhyme   of  the  poet,  the  beauty  of  thy  voice." 


POEMS  SUGGESTED  FOR  MEMORIZING  IN  THE  FIFTH 
GRADE 

In  addition  to  the  poems  given  here,  the  following  should 
be  included  in  the  list  for  the  fifth  grade: 

Paul  Revere 's  Ride,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow — 
Reading-Literature,   Sixth   Reader. 

The  Incheape  Rock,  by  Robert  Southey — Reading-Litera- 
ture, Fifth  Reader. 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant — Reading- 
Literature,  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm— The  Bible. 

TO-DAY 
Thomas  Carlyle 

Lo,  here  hath  lieen  dawning 

Another  blue  dav: 
Tliink,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away? 

Out  of  Eternity 

This  new  day  is  born; 
Into    Eternity 
,  At   night,   will    return. 

Behold  it  aforetime  i 

No  eye  ever  did;  . 

So  soon  it  forever  _   ' 

From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning  " 

Another  blue  day; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away? 

A  FAREWELL 

Charles  Kingsley 

Farewell,  dear  cliild,  I  have  no  song  to  give  thee, 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray; 
But  ere  we  part  one  lesson  I  would  leave  thee 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

MAKCH 
William  Wordsworth 

The  cock  is  crowing. 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth   glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 
The  plowboy  is  whooping — anon — anon; 

There  's  joy  in  the  mountains. 

There's  life  in  the  fountains; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 


YUSSOUF 

James  Russell  Lowell 

A  stranger  came  one  night  to  Yussouf 's  tent, 

Sa3'ing.  "Behold  one  outcast  and  in  dread, 

Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is  bent, 

Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head; 

I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food, 

To  Yussouf,  called  through  all  our  tribes  'The  Good'." 

"This  tent  is  mine,"  said  Yussouf,  "but  no  more 

Than  it  is  God's;  come  in,  and  be  at  peace; 

Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store 

As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 

Our  tents  His  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day. 

And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard  Nay." 

So  Yussouf  entertained  his  guest  that  night. 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said:   "Here  is  gold, - 
J[y   swiftest   horse   is   saddled   for   thy   flight; 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold. ' ' 
As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  cnkindleth  nobleness. 


That  inward  light  the  stranger's  face  made  grand. 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conquest;   kneeling  low, 
He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussouf 's  hand. 
Sobbing:  "O  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee  so; 
I   will  repay  thee;  all  this  thou  hast  done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  son!" 

"Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Yussouf,  "for  with  thee 

Into  the  desert,  never  to  return, 

My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away  from  me; 

First-born,  for  whom  by  day  and  night  I  yearn. 

Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  decrees; 

Thou  art  avenged,  my  first-born,  sleep  in  peace." 

THE   GLADNESS   OF   NATURE 
WUliajn   CtUlen   Bryant 

Is  this  the  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs  around. 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad. 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 


There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky, 

The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
,And  the  wilding-bee  hums  merrily  by. 


The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space. 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale. 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower. 
There's  a  twitter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree. 

There 's  a  smile  on  the  fruit  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, — 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away! 
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SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 
Alfred  Tennyson 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  ami  licni, 

1  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  tin?  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  half  a   hundred  bridges. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

1  linbhle  into  eddying  bays, 
1  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow  weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me  as  I  travel. 
With   many   a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  b}'  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slide,  I  sliffe,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among   my   skimming   swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambl^y  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 

I  loiter  round  my  crosses. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

OLD  IRONSIDES 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Ay    tear  her  tattered  ensign   down! 

Long  has  it  waved   on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath   it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the   cannon's  roar; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

(Her  deck  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood. 

And  waves  were  white  below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the   conquered  knee; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

1  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes. 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

"To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall! 

By   three   doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall! 

They   climb   up   into   my   turret, 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  cliair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  se?m  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  JIouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  3-ou  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  wall  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And  moulder  in  dust  awav. 


PASSED  ON  TO  OXTB  READERS 
To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  the  word  jitnci/  on  page  21  of  the 
December  number  of  North  Carolina  Education. 
Did  the  word  not  come  into  general  use  when  auto 
drivers  of  Southern  California  cities  began  carrying 
passengers  in  lieu  of  street  car  service,  fare  one  jit- 
ney, the  jitney  being  a  Japanese  coin  of  about  five 
cents  in  value?  This  has  been  my  understanding  of 
the  word. 

I.  Alva  Hart,  Princi/pal, 
Lincoln  Academy. 
"California  Jitney  Drivers, 
King's  Mountain,  N.  C, 
December  13,  1921. 


According  to  the  recent  census  report,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  illiteracy  among  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population  is  shown  by  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Botanical  Old  Gent  (in  public  park) — -"Can  you 
tell  me  if  this  plant  belongs  to  the  Arbutus  family  ? ' ' 

Gardner  (curtly) — "No,  sir,  it  don't;  it  belongs 
to  the  County  Council." — Pearson's  Weekly. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  TEMPERANCE  AND    LAW-OR-ORDER    DAY,  FEBRUARY    10 


B\'  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnstou,  State  Department  of  Education 

Every   scliool   sliouM   lie   n    center   where   respect   for  law  and  obedience  to  the  laws  are  inculcated. — Robt.  J.  Aley. 

Law  Holds  Society  Together. — Law  is  an  invisible  band  that  holds  society  together  and  supplies  liberty  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Without  it  society  could  not  exist.  When  the  individual,  therefore,  speaks  of  liberty  and  boasts  of  indepen- 
dence, he  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  admitting  that  the  law  of  society  is  great  enough  so  to  regulate  the  habits  of 
all  people  that  he  may  move  and   live  and  pursue   his  happiness  and   enjoy  well  being  without  interference. 

Moreover,  the  individual  who  boasts  that  he  does  not  observe  the  social  code,  that  he  may  def.y  the  conventionalities 
of  the  race  and  that  he  does  just  as  he  pleases,  is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  society  and  restricting  not  only  his 
own  liberty  but  that  of  every  member  of  society.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  making  of  a  citizen  is  to  plant  in  him 
a  respect  for  law  and  for  the  institutions  that  seek  to  preserve  law  and  order. — E.  C.  Brooks,  in  Education  for  Democracy. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a 
law  whereby  a  day  was  to  be  set  apart  in  each  school 
year  to  be  known  as  "A  Temperance  or  Law-or- 
Order  Day,"  in  which  the  children  are  to  be  given 
instruction  in  the  truth  concerning  alcoholic  drinks 
and  to  be  trained  in  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks  has  designated  Friday,  February 
10,  as  the  day  to  be  observed  this  year. 

Teacliers  will  find  chapters  XVII,  XVIII,  and 
XIX  in  "Education  for  Democracy"  most  helpful  in 
giving  them  a  rich  background  for  a  study  of  this 
sub.jeet. 

The  ]n-ogram  which  here  follows  is  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  selecting  material  from  which 
to  prepare  a  program  for  Temperance  or  Law-or- 
Order  Day.  Teacliers  should  select  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
The  older  idea  was  that  children  were  not  citizens, 
that  only  adults  were  citizens.  Today  we  recogni/e 
that  even  young  children  are  citizens,  just  as  much 
as  adults  are,  and  what  is  wanted  is  not  training  for 
citizenship  but  training  in  citizenship.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  the  ''good  citizen"  will  obey  the  Code  of 
Laws  here  given. 

THE  CODE  OF  LAWS  FOR  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 
Law  I. — The  Law  of  Temperance 

The  good  citizen  will  he  temperate  in  all  thingx. 

Temperance  is  moderation.  It  is  having  conti-ol 
over  eating,  drinking,  speaking,  working,  and  play- 
ing.    It  is  self-control. 

Plato  said,  "Temperance  is  a  government  of  cer- 
tain pleasures  and  desires,  or  being  master  of  one's 
self." 

It  was  because  of  the  perfect  training  of  the 
Greeks  in  temperance  that  thej'  attained  equipoise 
and  their  high  position  in  art  and  letters. 

When  alcoholic  drinks  are  used  in  excess,  they  do  direct 
damage  to  many  different  organs  of  the  body.  They  may 
injure  the  delicate  organs  of  the  body.  They  damage  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys.  They  cause  disease  in  the  heart  and 
the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  These  effects  are  so  serious 
that  people  who  drink  a  large  amount  of  alcoholic  liquors 
do  not  lives  as  long  on  the  average  as  those  who  are  free 
from  this  habit.  It  is  so  with  nations.  The  evil  effects  of 
national  efficiency  were  strikingly  recognized  in  the  World 
War.  After  the  L'nited  States  entered  the  war  one  of  the 
first  steps  was  to  forbid  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  the 
men  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  next  thing  they  did  was 
on  December  1,  1918,  when  they  stopped  the  manufacture  of 
the  spirits.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  permanent  nation-wide  prohibition  went 
into  effect  January,  1920.  Having  received  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  thus  the  United 
States  became  a  prohibition  nation. — Healthy  Living,  Books 
I  and  IL 


He  tliat  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city.— The  Bible. 

"He  who  cannot  control  himself  cannot  control  others." 
We  sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  act: 
We  sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit. 
We  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character; 
We  sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny. 

— Thackeray. 
' '  Think  truly  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed. 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 

Law  II. — Obedience  to  Law 
The  good  citizen  obeys  the  law. 

"Now    there    are    the   laws   of   the   Jungle,    and    many    and 

mighty   are   they; 
But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law  and  the  haunch  and 

the  hump  is — Obey." 

— Kipling. 

Obeying  the  Ijaw 

(Sara  R.  O'Brien) 

Government  may  be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  all  the  people 
speaking  to  each  one  of  us.  Laws  tell  us  what  is  right  and 
wliat  is  wrong.  Government  tells  us  what  is  best  for  each 
and  all,  and  then  simply  asks  us  to  respect  and  obey  the  law. 
That  is  not  asking  much  of  us  in  return  for  all  it  gives. 

In  this  country  respect  for  the  law  is  as  necessary  as  obe- 
dience to  the  law.  A  man  shows  his  respect  for  the  law  by 
respecting  the  officers  of  the  law.  He  shows  his  respect  for 
the  law  in  another  way  and  this  is,  by  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  different  city  departments  which  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  government.  For  these  rules  or  regulations,  as  well 
as  other  laws,  are  meant  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
the  whole  community.  Whenever  a  man  breaks  one  of  these 
laws,  therefore,  either  through  ignorance  or  with  evil  intent, 
he  hurts  not  only  himself  but  all  others. 

In  the  United  States,  law  means  liberty  because  the  law 
is  the  free  will  of  the  people.  Then  that  man  alone  is  truly 
free  who  is  able  to  rule  himself,  and  to  submit  his  own  will 
to  the  higher  authority,  the  authority  of  the  law. — From  "A 
Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism." 

Law  III. — The  Law  op  Perfect  Health 
The  good  citizen  tries  to  gain  and  keep  good  health. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  your  home  a  healthy 
place  ? 

What  can  you  do  to  make  your  scliool  a  healthy 
place  ? 

What  can  you  do  to  make  your  city  a  healthy 
place  ? 

(Answers  to  the  above  questions  and  discussions  of 
the  topics  which  follow  should  be  worked  out  with 
the  pupils.) 

topics  for  discussion 

Bathing  and  clean  clothing. 

Care  of  the  hair  and  teeth. 

Fresh  air. 

Necessity  for  exercise. 
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Care  of  the  sleeping  room. 

Care  of  the  home. 

Care  of  health  in  public  places. 

Care  of  people's  health  by  government. 

''Old  Mr.  Black  had  a  pain  in  liis  back,' 
And  he  grumbled  and  groaned  all  day; 
Old  Mrs.  Mold  had  a  cough  and  a  cold, 
And  she  never  was  happy  or  gay. 

He  opened  his  windows  and  let  in  the  sun, 
And  now  his  grumbling  and  groaning  are  done. 
She  opened   her  windows  and   drove  out  the  dark, 
And  now  she  sings  as  gay  as  a  lark." 

L.\w  IV. — The  Law  op  Good  Workmanship 

The  good  citizen  tries  to  excel  in  the  work  he 
undertakes. 

Good  Work 
A  man  or  woman  in  public  or  private  life,  who  ever 
works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  that  comes  for  the 
work,  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work  always.  I  do  not 
care  where  the  work  is,  the  man  or  woman  who  does  the 
work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman  who  lives,  breathes, 
and  sleeps  that  work;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his  or 
her  soul;  whose  ambition  it  is  ever  to  do  it  well  and  feel 
rewarded  by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man, 
that  woman,  puts  the  whole  country  under  an  obligation. — 
.John  Ruskin.  (Prom  "A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patri- 
otism.' ") 

The  Story  About  Michael  Angelo 
Michael   Angelo   was   one   of   the   greatest   sculptors   and 
l)ainters  that  ever  lived.     Art  students  today  travel  thous- 
ands of  miles  and  spend  all  the  money  they  can  afford  just 
to  study  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

One  day  a  friend,  visiting  the  great  artist  in   his  studio, 
said,  "What  have  you  been  doing  since  I  last  visited  you?" 
"Working  on  that,"  answered  Michael  Angelo,  pointing 
to  a  complete  statue. 

"Why,  I  thought  that  was  finished  when  I  was  here  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,"  answered  the  visitor.  "What  did  you  find 
to  do?" 

"I  have  been  busy,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  artist. 
He  walked  over  to  the  statue,  and  pointed  to  the  different 
points  as  he  spoke,  saying,  "I  have  retouched  this  part,  pol- 
ished that;  softened  this  feature,  brought  out  the  muscle; 
given  some  expression  to  that  lip,  and  more  energy  to  that 
limb.' 

"Bui.  why  spend  so  much  time  on  such  things'?"  asked 
the  visitor.     '"They  are  but  trifles." 

"That  may  be  so,"  answered  Michael  Angelo;  "but 
trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. ' ' — Adap- 
ted by  Cartharine  Bryce. 

Every  mason  in  the  quarry,  every  builder  on  the  shore, 
Every  chopper  in  the  paling  grove,  every  raftsman  at  the  oar, 
Hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  splitting  stones  and  cleav- 
ing sod. 
All  the  dusty  ranks  of  labor,  in  the  regiments  of  God. 
March  together  toward  the  triumph,  do  the  task  His  hands 

prepare; 
Honest    toil    is   holy    service ;    faithful    work    is    praise    and 
prayer. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
"Don't  tell  mc  of  luck,  for  it's  .iudgment  and  pluck, 
And  a  courage  that  never  will  shirk; 
So  give  your  mind  to  it  and  know  how  to  do  it. 
And  put  all  your  heart  in  your  work. ' ' 

Law  V. — The  Law  of  Co-operation 

The  good  citizen  knows  how  to  do  team  work. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one — 
Nothing  is  good  or  fair  alone. 

— Emerson. 

When  we  all  work  together  we  say  we  are  co- 
operating. Each  has  to  work  for  and  with  the  other. 
Before  we  can  co-operate  we  shall  need  to  master 
many  dragons;  e.  g.,  selfishness,  greediness,  thought- 
lessness. Co-operation  brings  us  in  closer  touch  with 
one  another.  We  do  team  work  when  we  play  games. 
There  should  be  perfect  co-operation  at  school  between 
scholars  and  teacher.    There  should  be  pei'fect  co-op- 


eration at  home  between  parents  and  childi'oii  and 
between  brothers  aiul  sisters. 

The  Quails 

There  was  once  a  fowler  wlio  earned  his  living  by  sell- 
ing quails  on  the  market.  He  had  a  clever  way  of  catching 
them.  He  would  liide  near  a  clearing  in  the  forest  and 
whistle  like  a  quail.  The  birds  who  heard  his  call  would 
hurry  to  the  clearing.  Then  the  man  would  throw  a  large 
net  over  them,  and  so  captured  them. 

One  day  the  wisest  of  the  quails  said,  "I  have  a  plan  by 
which  we  may  escape  from  the  net.  The  ne.xt  time  the 
fowler  throws  his  net  over  us,  let  each  put  his  head  through 
an  opening  in  the  net.  Then  let  us  all  lift  together  and  fly 
away  with  the  net.  We  will  carry  it  to  a  bush  and  drop 
it  over  the  top.     It  will  then  be  easy  to  escape." 

The  other  quails  were  glad  to  follow  this  wise  plan,  and 
each  promised  faithfully  to  do  his  share  of  the  lifting  and 
carrying  off  of  the  net.  When,  therefore,  the  fowler  next 
threw  his  net,  he  not  only  failed  to  get  any  birds,  but  he 
lost  his  net  as  well.  Thus  for  many  days  the  quails  were 
safe,  because  they  worked  so  well  together. 

But  alas;  one  day  they  quarreled.  Each  thought  he  was 
carrying  more  than  his  share  of  the  heavy  net,  so  when  next 
the  fowler  threw  his  net  over  them,  they  did  not  work  to- 
gether. So  the  fowler  caught  many  of  them.  The  quails 
who  escaped  hastetned  to  the  wise  old  quail  and  asked  him 
to  think  of  another  plan  to  save  them. 

"I  now  of  no  other  plan,"  he  said.  "Unless  you  all 
work  together,  you  shall  surely  be  lost."  Then  he  called 
his  family  together  and  set  out  to  look  for  neighbors  that 
were  willing  to  wor  ktogether  for  the  common  good. — Adap- 
ted by  Catharine  Bryce. 

Law  VI. — The  Law  op  Loyalty 

The  good  citizen  is  loyal. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare. 
L.nnd  of  our  birth,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be; 
When  we  are  grown  and  take  our  place, 
As  men  and  women  with  our  race. 

— Kipling. 

Loyalty  is  faithfulness.  Shakespeare  says  if  we 
are  loyal  to  our  higher  self  we  shall  be  true  to  every- 
one. Then  we  shall  be  loyal  to  all ;  to  the  laws  of  our 
country,  to  our  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  our 
school.  We  show  our  loyalty  to  our  country  by  keep- 
ing the  laws;  our  loyalty  to  parents  and  teachers  by 
love  and  obedience ;  our  loyalty  to  school  by  doing 
everything  to  honor  and  nothing  to  disgrace  it. 

Loyalty  to  School 
We'll  honor  yet  the   school   we   know. 
The  best  school  of  all; 
We'll  honor  vet  the  rule  we  know. 
Till  the  last 'bell  call. 
For,   working   days   or   holidays. 
And  glad  and  melancholy  days. 
They  were  great  days  and  jolly  days 
At  the  best  school  of  all. 

— Henry   Newbolt. 

Civic  Creed  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Great  Republic 

''Ood  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  we 
are  His  children,  brothers  and  sisters  all.  We  are  citizens 
of  these  United  States,  and  we  believe  our  flag  stands  for 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  want,  there- 
fore, to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  country,  and  will  show 
our  love  for  her  by  our  works.  Our  country  does  not  ask 
us  to  die  for  her  welfare  only — she  asks  us  to  live  for  her, 
and  so  to  live  and  so  to  act  that  her  government  may  be 
pure,  her  officers  honest,  and  every  corner  of  her  territory 
a  place  fit  to  grow  the  best  men  and  women,  who  shall  rule 
over  her." 

Pledge  to  the  Flag 
I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 

it,  stjanils— 7_,       ,  ,  ,     .,         ■     .     , 

One.flijtiOB  ,ijidi,visil)]e,  with  Ub^i;';};;  aad  jWiP^P  i;o,  all! 

'  '.     ■    "■       •     America  "the  'Bsautiliil  '  '•  ''  '"• 
v''  '^This  may  be. memorized  aikl  sijrig,) 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH 

8upt.  F.  R.  Richardson,  of  Mocksville,  is  planning 
to  have  his  schools  observe  "Courtesy  Week"  some 
time  in  this  month,  and  hopes  to  give  the  readers  of 
North  Carolina  Edt'cation  an  account  of  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  help  the  idea  along.  The  observance 
of  "Courtesy  Week"  should  sjiread  until  its  effect 
upon  the  children  is  apparent  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year. 


Conspicuous  in  educational  councils  now  is  the 
question  of  teaching  the  Bible — in  the  public  schools 
or  out  of  them.  An  article  in  this  number  by  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  Harper,  of  Elou  College,  presents  a  broad, 
suggestive,  and  informing  discussion  of  the  sub.iect. 
Whether  one  agrees  fully  with  all  the  views  of  Dr. 
Harper  or  not.  his  discussion  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
reader's  flunking  on   this  widely  considered  topic. 


A  good  feature,  among  many,  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  at  Wake  Forest,  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  children's  report  cards  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  Superintendent  Hone.vcutt  finds  this  the 
best  time  for  distributing  these  reports,  since  it  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  work  of 
the  pupil  with  the  parent.  This  plan  seems  worth 
passing  along. 


A  VALUABLE  LESSON  IN  HISTORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

Mrs.  Daisy  Crump  Whitehead,  of  Enfield,  N.  C, 
is  conducting  in  the  county  newspapers  a  war  record 
department.  She  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  a  medal  is  offered  to 
the  high  school  pupil  that  writes  the  best  biographical 
sketch  of  a  .soldier  who  fought  in  the  World  War. 

I  have  just  read  one  of  these  stories  in  the  county 
paper.  It  begins  with  the  birth  and  early  boyhood 
nf  one  of  the  soldiers,  tells  of  his  spirit,  his  school 
days,  how  he  entered  the  army,  his  training,  his  ser- 
vice overseas,  his  furlough,  and  finally  his  honorable 
dismissal  frmo  service.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and 
what  Mrs.  Whitehead  is  doing  for  Halifax  County 
could  be  repeated  in  ninety-nine  other  counties  in  the 
State. 

A  better  subject  could  not  be  selected.  Students 
will  have  some  motive  for  writing  compositions.  The}' 
will  have  an  incentive  because  of  the  publicity  and 
the  prizes  at  the  end. 

I  suggest  that  every  high  school  in  the  State  adopt 
this  idea  and  preserve  the  life  histoiy  of  the  boys  who 
entered  the  armj'. 

The  Collector  of  War  Records,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  secure  a  copy  of  these  bio- 
graphical sketches.  E.  C.  B. 


Friday.  February  10,  has  been  designated  by 
Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks  as  "Temperance  and 
Law-or-Order  Day."  In  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
suggestive  outline  for  a  program  of  observance  and 
a  fine  collection  of  material  ready  for  use,  all  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Teachers  who  are  now  ready  to 
commence^  prepargtion  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  l4\s  ^optlir^V  ahS :  Kiaterial  so,' corivWienrfy  at 
hand. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT 

One  of  the  philosophers  whose  reflections  more  or 
less  inrich  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
observed  the  other  day — the  31st  of  December,  to  be 
statistical — that 

"The  quality  of  the  coining  year  will  de- 
pend more  than  a  little  on  ourselves,  and 
for  most  of  us  it  is  likely  to  be  about  what 
we  deserve." 

That  is  very  true.  And  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion will  now  grow  less  apparent  or  impressive  for 
any  sober  meditation  devoted  to  it.  The  good  will 
and  kind  expressions  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
our  friends  go  a  long  way  in  providing  the  happiness 
all  of  us  so  much  desire,  but  even  the  best  of  friends 
may  not  be  able  to  wish  good  fortune  upon  us  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  Each  one  for  himself  must  seek 
to  make  the  very  best  of  the  new  opportunities 
brought  along  by  the  new  year — and  by  his  friends. 
After  all,  it  comes  back  to  the  old  wit-belabored  but 
time-honored  practice  of  forming  good  resolutions — 
and  sticking  to  them.  Who  so  would  win  the  favor 
of  fortune  makes  a  good  start  by  deserving  it,  and 
usually  one  does  not  deserve  more  than  he  is  willing 
to  strive  for  in  great  earnest  and  to  use  wisely  after 
it  has  once  been  obtained.  The  issues,  after  all,  do 
depend  very  largely  upon  ourselves,  and  the  new 
year  of  1922  will  not  improbably  be  to  each  of  us 
about  what  we  make  it.  W.  F.  M. 
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THE  APOSTLE  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

By  E.  (J.  Brooks,  Coutiibiiting  Editor 


Stricken  suddenly  in  the  early  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning of  December  27  at  his  Raleigh  home,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  without  having  re- 
gained consciousness,  died  shortly  after  nine  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  December  28,  1921, — within 
less  than  a  year  after  giving  to  the  people  he  had 
served  so  devotedly  the  tender  farewell  which  is  re- 
printed on  the  front  cover  page  of  this  number  of 
NoiiTH  Carolina  Education. 

Having  noted  the  three  silent  periods  of  growth 
in  his  life,  each  marked  by  a  speech  of  distinction 
and  abilitj',  the  third  being  his  incompai'able  address 
of  January  11,  1917,  the  present  writer  concluded 
his  comment  upon  that  occasion  with  these  words: 

"The  other  twb  [speeches]  gave  no  index 
as  to  what  his  subsequent  acts  would  be.  In 
fact,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own 
career.  The  third  one,  however,  outlined  the 
future  direction  of  the  State's  progress  and 
what  he  as  Governor  would  undertake  to  do. 
His  growth  can  no  longer  be  silent ;  it  must 
be  made  in  public  and  the  public  will  mark 
its  stages.  It  was  a  great  speech.  Will  he 
be  a  great  Governor  ?    We  shall  see. ' ' 

That  he  was  a  great  Governor,  his  four  years  of 
unremitting  service,  the  things  he  accomplished,  the 
spirit  in  whfch  he  worked,  and  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple who  now  mourn  his  going  bear  compelling  and 
overwhelming  witness.  The  desire  to  serve  his  State 
in  the  most  useful  way  was  a  passion  with  Governor 
Bickett.  His  administration  covering  the  period  of 
the  world's  greatest  war  will,  when  correctly  ap- 
praised by  historians,  stand  out  as  a  distinct  epoch 
in  our  history.  But  Governor  Bickett 's  large  «oid, 
his  fine  humanitarianism,  and  his  great  ambition  for 
his  native  State,  were  little  known  by  the  world  at 
large. 

He  left  the  Governor's  office  a  poor  man,  but  the 
freedom  from  exacting  official  cares  gave  him  a  thrill 
and  a  buoyancy  that  is  unusual,  and  like  a  young  man 
just  entering  his  profession,  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope  and  a  new  joy.  Soon,  however,  his  returns 
from  his  law  practice  were  gratifying  both  from  a 
professional  and  a  financial  standpoint. 

I  spent  an  evening  with  him  in  August,  when  he 
was  just  facing  the  rising  tide  of  financial  and  pro- 
fessional prosperity.  It  was  on  such  an  evening  and 
in  such  an  environment  when  the  future  moves  nearer 
and  a  new  life  seems  to  open,  that  he  talked  intimately 
of  his  future.  He  had  no  desire  for  any  other  polit- 
ical office. 

' '  I  want  to  teach, ' '  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  teach  the 
young  men  and  women  women  how  to  become  better 
citizens.  I  don't  want  to  practice  law  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  I  don 't  want  to  sell  my  services  for  money, 
settling  disputes  between  A  and  B.    But  as  soon  as  I 


can  get  out  of  debt,  it  is  my  pui-pose  to  devote  my  life 
to  doing  that  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  North 
Carolinians." 

We  liad  been  discussing  citizenship  and  how  the 
schools  have  failed  to  give  proper  instruction  in  self- 
government,  efficient  county  government,  and  a  pro- 
per conception  of  state  government — all  of  which  de- 
pend up  a  more  enlightened  and  a  finer  Christian 
citizenship. 

"I  want  to  devote  my  life  to  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. I  tried  to  make  my  administration  count  for 
something  along  these  lines."  And  he  spoke  with  an 
eagerness  and  a  seriousness  that  showed  liow  much 
the  matter  lay  on  his  heart. 

A  review  of  his  administi'ation  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  he  was  constantly  thinking  "along  these  lines." 
In  his  first  message  to  the  General  Assembl\-  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  policy  to  work  for  better  rural  com- 
munities with  more  modern  conveniences  in  the  home, 
vocational  education,  and  a  more  skillful  laboring 
class,  abolition  of  the  crop  lien  .system  and  a  min-e 
independeut  agricultural  class,  better  highways  af- 
fording better  transportation  facilities,  i"ecreation 
and  entertainment  for  rural  communities  by  means  of 
the  motion  picture,  a  compulsory  six  months'  school 
term,  better  homes  for  factory  workers,  a  just  system 
of  taxation  based  on  fair  values,  compulsory  medical 
inspection  of  scliool  children,  a  more  humane  prison 
system,  and  a  better  support  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional institutions.  When  he  retired  as  Governor  he 
was  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  State  had  had  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  had  adopted  his  policies 
almost  in  toto.  He  reviewed  these  achievements  with 
a  just  pride,  because  as  Governcn-  he  had  succeeded 
in  placing  the  power  of  the  State  behind  this  great 
idea  of  better  citizenship,  and  now  that  his  jiublic 
career  was  ended  he  desired  as  a  private  citizen  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  teaching  the  rising 
generation  to  carry  on. 

We  discussed  the  possibilities  of  a  new  department 
of  citizenship  in  our  higher  institutions.  As  we  ana- 
lyzed them  and  their  possibilities,  he  said : 

"I  would  accept  such  a  position  in  either  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  if  we  could  secure  the  outlook 
necessarjr  to  accomplish  the  things  I  have  in  mind : 
that  is,  within  a  year  or  two,  as  soon  as  I  am  better 
situated  financially." 

Then  turning  quickly  to  me,  he  exclaimed:  "Do 
you  know  where  I'd  rather  go,  if  I  had  the  choice? 
To  Boone,  to  the  Appalachian  Training  School,  not  as 
an  executive  but  as  a  teacher.  Those  people  in  that 
part'  of  the  State  really  need  me,  and  I  could  be  of 
great  service  to  them." 

We  discussed  the  subject  far  into  the  night,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  referred  to  it  repeatedly.  This 
spring  we  were  to  take  it  up  again  and  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  l&ying  our  plans  before  one  or  more 
of  the  higher  institutions  with  a  view  of  having  a 
new  department  created.  He  discussed  it  with  the 
seriousness  and  zeal  of  a  crusader.  His  public  ad- 
dresses during  the  summer  were  directed  toward  this 
end,  and  he  lived  in  the  hope  that  soon  he  might 
clear  away  entirely  for  action,  and  devote  his  riper 
life  as  the  apostle  of  a  better  citizenship. 
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State     School     News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 

The  Rocky  Jloiuit  liifjli  scliool  has 
been  added  to  the  accredited  list  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  for  the 
year   1921-22. 


Statesville,  Dec.  S.— The  new  $20,000 
high  school  building  at  Scotts,  nine 
miles  northeast  from  Statesville,  was 
destroj'ed  bj'  fire  today.  It  was  insured 
for  $i2,.50O'.  The  fire  started  in  the 
basement  near  the  furnace,  and  it  had 
made  such  headway  when  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  it 
with  the  school's  limited  fire-fighting 
equipment.  One  of  Statesville 's  fire 
trucks  answered  the  call,  but  it  could 
do  nothing  as  there  was  no  water  pres- 
sure. Everything  was  lost  except  a  few 
desks.  The  teachers'  home  nearby  was 
saved  by  heroic  work. 


Work  to  Begin  on  New  High  School 
Building  for  WhiteviUe 
AVliiteville,  Dec.  1.5. — Flans  were  fin- 
ally completed  this  week  for  the  con- 
struction of  WhiteviUe 's  splendid  new 
high  school  building  and  yesterday  sur- 
veyors set  to  work  to  determine  the 
exact  location  and  prepare  for  the  exca- 
vation worlv  which  will  begin  immedi- 
ately with  expectations  of  completion 
before  Christmas.  The  actual  construc- 
tion work  will  begin  right  after  the 
holidays  and  will  be  pushed.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  the  building  being  ready 
to  turn  over  to  the  S(diool  board  on  the 
first  of  next  August. 


CONSOLIDATION   HELD   UP   IN 
DAVIDSON 
A  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  De- 
clares Invalid  a  Township  Election 
Held  Last  Spring — What  to  Do 
Now  Is   the  Puzzle. 
Lexington,    Dec.    l.j. — Counts-    school 
authorities  sat  up  with  a  jerk  this  morn- 
ing when  thev  read  an  item  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  saying  ' '  Weesner  vs.  David- 
son Co.,  error,"  which  meant  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the  spe- 
cial tax  election  held  in  Arcadia  town- 
ship last  April  12  was  held  invalid. 

Ordinarily  such  a  decision  would  have 
been  little  more  than  a  passing  event, 
but  this  finds  a  consolidated  district 
where  formerly  were  five  schools,  a  big 
new  brick  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000 — probably  more  when  ful- 
ly completed — a  consolidated  school  in 
operation,  with  trucks  hauling  the  more 
distant  pupils  to  and  from  school. 

And  now  there  is  no  tax  to  support 
the  school  beyond  the  regulation  six 
months,  no  money  to  supplement  ordi- 
nary public  school  salaries — and  no 
money  to  reimburse  those  who  have  dug 
deeply  into  their  pockets  or  signed  notes 
in  order  to  get  money  to  bring  the  build- 
ing far  enough  to  completion  to  start 
school,  which  was  done  some  six  weeks 
ago. 

About  two  years  ago  an  election  was 
held,  and  bitterly  contested,  apparently 
carrying  by  one  majority.  An  irregu- 
larity was  found  that  reduced  the  vote 
to  a  tie.     Last  spring  another  election 


was  lield  and  another  strenuous  and  bit- 
ter fight  was  followed  by  a  clear  major- 
ity of  three  in  favor  of  the  consolida- 
tion special  tax.  Immediately  the  for- 
mer contestants  moved  again  to  set  at 
naught  the  effort  for  a  consolidated 
school,  but  the  proponents  of  the  school 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  start  building. 
There  was  delay  in  getting  the  matter 
before  the  courts.  Finally  several 
months  ago  an  injunction  against  col- 
lecting the  ta.x  was  sought  before  Judge 
J.  L.  Webb,  who  refused  to  grant  a  re- 
straining order.  Then  the  fight  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  court. 

In  the  meantime  the  land  of  the  for- 
mer schoolhouses  in  the  district  has  all 
been  advertised  and  sold.  Going  back 
would  be  dilEcult.  The  higher  court's 
decision  is  said  to  be  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  second  election  followed 
within  less  than  two  years  of  the  first. 
This  would  seem  to  debar  the  holding 
of  a  third  election  until  over  two  years 
had  expired  after  the  second. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  is  appar- 
ently puzzling  the  educational  authori- 
ties here  today.  There  is  a  strong  opin- 
ion that  the  decision  of  the  court  does 
not  do  away  with  the  consolidation  of 
these  schools  into  a  central  school, 
which  was  done  by  order  of  the  county 
board  of  education  before  the  special 
tax  election  was  held.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  school  is  much 
crippled. 

Some  of  the  special  school  tax  has 
already  been  collected  by  the  sheriff  and 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  school  board 
to  be  refunded  to  the  taxpayers.  Sher- 
iff Sink  had  received  no  instructions 
late  today  but  does  not  expect  to  col- 
lect any  more  of  the  tax  unless  so  or- 
dcrcil. — Kaleigli  Xews  and  Observer. 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FOR 
FAYETTEVILLE 

Work  is  shortly  to  begin  on  a  new 
high  school  building  for  Fayetteville, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  "the  last 
word  in  high  school  construction."  It 
will  have  an  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,200,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  laboratories  for  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, manual  training  and  domestic  sci- 
.ence.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for 
a  play  room,  cafeteria,  music  room  and 
gymnasium. 

Superintendent  M.  B.  Andrews  and  a 
member  of  his  board,  Mr.  Schenck,  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Eichmond, 
where  they  went  to  inspect  some  of  the 
newest  buildings  in  the  Eichmond 
schools. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTS  OPEN 
OFFICES  IN  RALEIGH 

Noteworthy  among  the  items  of  re- 
cent educational  news  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ofEce  in  Raleigh  by  G.  Lloyd 
Preacher  and  Company,  architects  and 
engineers,  who  for  fifteen  years  have 
made  a  specialty  of  school  architecture 
nnd  planning.  This  new  office  is  in  ad- 
dition to  their  home  office,  or  headquar- 
ters, in  Atlanta,  and  branch  offices  in 
Augusta,  Valdosta,  and  Spartanburg. 
What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  grammar 
school  in  the  South  was  designed  and 
built  by  this  firm  at  Augusta,  as  were 
also  the  buildings  for  the  new  high 
school  at  Spartanburg,  the  Tubman  high 
school  at  Augusta,  and  the  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  high  school,  and  many  others  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Raleigh  office,  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  Building,  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  George  Harwell  Bond" 
(Georgia  Tech.,  1911,  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris)  to  whom  we 
very  gladly  commend  our  readers  who 
wish  to  consult  about  contemplated 
S(diool   buildings  or  surveys. 


Self- Help  English  Lessons 

By  Julia  H.  Wohlfarth  and  John  J.  Mahoney 

Language  textbooks  based  upon  five  years'  investigation  of  methods 
and  material.  Careful  te.sting  and  sifting  of  the  collected  data 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  simple,  well-balanced,  progressive 
lessons  for  each  grade. 

Why  the  Self-Help  Series? 

Because  each  lesson:  (1)  Is  aimed  directly  at  the  pupil;  (2)  Trains 
him  to  correct  his  own  errors;  (3)  I.s  so  organized  that  he  can  study 
without  a  teacher;  (4)  Gives  him  increasing  command  of  language 
as  a  working  tool  in  daily  life. 

Write  for  prospectus 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York  121  Auburn  Ave.,  Atlanta 
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Both  are  Sothern  and  Marlowe 

When  you  hear  the  Sothern-Marlowe  Victor  Records  you  hear  the  true  expression  of  the 
art  that  has  enthralled  America  and  England,  precisely  as  they  have  given  it  to  thousands  of 
their  delighted  audiences. 

Incomparable  Victor  recordings  now  make  that  mastery  of  art  the 
world's  heritage  forever.  The  Edwin  Booths  and  Coquelins  are  now  mere 
traditions.  The  work  of  these  great  artists  of  to-day  will  live  always, — 
matchless  models  of  interpretation  for  Teachers  and  Students  of  English 
Literature,  the  Drama,  and  Elocution  ;  Shakespeare  and  Literary  Clubs  ; 
Lawyers,  Judges  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  Cultural  Arts. 


List  Price 


Sothern  and  Marlowe  Records 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Balcony  Scene — Part  I  74662 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Balcony  Scene — Part  II  74663 
The  Merchant  of  Venice — (1)  Shylock's 

Speech       (2)  The  Mercy  Speech  74673 

Julius  Caesar — Antony's  Oration — Part  I  74699 

Julius  Caesar — Antony's  Oration — Part  II  74700 

As  You  Like  It — The  Seven  Ages  of  Man  74701 
Hamlet— Hamlet's  Soliloquy  (To  Be  or  Not  to  Be)     74702 

Hamlet — Hamlet's  Speech  to  the  Players  74703 

Julius  Caesar — Brutus  and  Portia  74706 

Twelfth  Night— The  Duke  and  Viola  74707 
*^_                  Merchant  of  Venice — 

The  Casket  Scene  74708       1.75 

Have  you  a  copy  of  "The  Victrola  in 
Correlation  with  English  and  American 
Literature?"     It    is  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  further  information,  consult  any 
dealer  in  Victor  products,  or 

Educational   Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


"HIS  MASTER;S  VOICE" 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid  I     Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR  TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

CamdeQ,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

Finish,  golden  oak,  waxed. 
This  is  the  instrument  that 
is  used  in  thousands  of 
schools.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience has  proved  it  is  the 
instrument  best  adapted  for 
all-round  school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not 
in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked 
to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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THE  riNE  COMMUNITY  SPIKIT  AT 
WAKE    FOREST 

To  the  Editor: 

The  parent,  until  recently,  has  not 
been  considered  an  important  factor  in 
the  school.  Formerly,  the  father  and 
mother  stood  apart  from  the  work 
which  was  going  on  in  the  school,  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  criticize,  condemn, 
and  in  a  few  cases  to  praise  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Now,  the  parent  and 
teacher  see  the  need  of  a  lietter  un- 
derstanding and  are  tliercfore  eoope- 
rating  for  the  welfare  of  all  those  con- 
cerned. 

Parents  in  tlie  Wake  Forest  public 
schools  are  playing  a  great  part  in  the 
discipline  and  tlie  work  of  the  students. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  there  seemed  to 
be  very  little  community  pride  in  the 
public  schools  here,  especially  on  the 
part  of  parents.  We  have  had,  for  the 
past  two  years,  a  well  organized  Parent- 
Teacliers'  Association.  Its  real  worth 
to  us  is  now  manifesting  itself.  Last 
year  we  made  no  special  effort  to  en- 
list all  parents  in  this  work.  At  the 
opening  of  tlie  term  this  year,  however, 
our  efficient  President,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Dick- 
son, put  on  a  membership  drive,  and 
as  a  result  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
members  joined  the  association,  pay- 
ing the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  each. 

Our  association  meets  once  each 
month  to  consider  problems  that  affect 
our  school  in  any  way.  At  these  meet- 
ings each  teacher  distributes  lier  month- 
ly report  cards  to  parents.  We  find  this 
the  best  time,  since  it  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  work 
of  the  pupil  with  the  parent.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  program,  a 
speaker  is  secured  for  eacli   meeting. 

Another  important  service  tliat  can 
be  rendered  by  a  Parent  Teacliers '  As- 
sociation is  financing  the  many  miscel- 
laneous objects  which  confront  all 
Boards.  Our  association  this  year  has 
raised  money  by  the  following  various 
undertakings: 

By   membership   drive    .$143.00 

By  a  rummage  sale 211.00 

By  a  school  bazaar    ,324.00 

By  a  play   .56.00 

Total  $734.00 

In  other  words,  our  association  has 
raised  during  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  $734.00.  This  amount,  with  the 
$300.00  the  association  liail  on  hand, 
will  be  used  toward  furnisliing  the  class 
rooms  of  the   new   building. 

We  have  organized  a  Reading  Circle 
Group  and  have  enrolled  100  per  cent 
of  our  teachers  in  the  group.  We  are 
using  as  our  text  "Education  for  De- 
mocracy," by  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks.  We 
find  this  book  very  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing to  teachers. 

We  have  on  our  teachers '  reading  ta- 
ble the  following  current  literature: 
Xorth  Carolina  Education,  School  Life, 
The  Higli  School  Journal,  The  Path- 
finder, The  Mentor,  The  Literary  Di- 
gest, The  Normal  Instructor  and  Pri- 
mary Plans. 

Tlie  Wake  Forest  people  are  interest- 
ed in  their  school  as  they  say  they  have 
never  been  before.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  we  believe  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  our  "community  has  found 
its   soul. ' ' 

M.  A.  HONEYCUTT,  Supt. 

Wftke  Forest. 


USE    YOUR    SPARB    X  I  iVl  E 

htcrease  Your  Efficiency  by  Studying  at  Home 
The  University  of  Nortli  Carolina  Offers  Eigliteen  Courses  by  Mail 

ECONOMICS  ENGLISH  LATIN  SOCIOLOGY 

EDUCATION  HISTORY  MATHEMATICS 

The  University  is  particularly  an.xious  to  serve  former  students  of  colleges 
who  have  been  forced  to  give  up  studj'  before  receiving  the  baclielor's  degree. 
Tlie  correspondence  courses  this  year  are  adaptd  to  the  needs  of  school  teach- 
ers. All  courses  offered  count  toward  state  teachers'  certificates  and  the  A.  B. 
degree.  Tell  your  friends  about  tliese  courses.  Write  today  for  full  infor- 
mation to 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION  CHAPEL  HILL,   N.  C. 


G.  LLOYD   PREACHER  &  CO. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Specialists  in  the  Design  of  School  Buildings 
and  Educational  In^itutions 


Commercial  Bank  Building 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 
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Of  the  many  classes  of  New  Year  Resolutions  made  only 
to  be  broken,  perhaps  the  most  numerous  relates  to  saving 
money. 

"I  shall  save  this  year,"  expres.ses  the  annual  intention 
of ■  mauj-.  "Well,  another  year  has  passed  and  I  have  saved 
nothing"  is  the  result  e(iualh'  recurrent. 

The  cause  of  failure  in  this  lies  mainly  in  the  lack  of 
system  rather  than  the  lack  of  intention.  Our  Special  Endow- 
ment furnishes  the  Ideal  Sj'stem  for  Saving. 

Write  for  particulars 
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B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agft. 


CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
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RALEIGH   TO  VOTE   ON  $1,500,000 
SCHOOL  BONDS 

Some  time  in  tlie  sjiriug  it  is  expected 
that  Raleigli  townsliip  will  vote  on  the 
question  of  issuing  bonils  to  the  amount 
(if  $1,500,000,  or  more,  for  school  im- 
Iirovoments.  ' 

The  following  is  the  architect 's  es- 
timate of  costs  of  tlie  work  contem- 
plated in  the  program  tentatively  adop- 
ted some  time  ago.  This  does  not  in- 
clude as  yet  estimates  for  sites,  nor 
some  possil)le  additions  at  the  Murphey 
School  and  various  minor  repairs  and 
alterations   that   will   he  necessary: 

Thompson  School — Estimated  cost, 
$1,530;   number   pupils,   750. 

Wiley  School — Estimated  cost,  $153,- 
000;   number  pupils,  750. 

Lewis  School  —  Addition,  $50,000; 
number  pupils,  240  additional. 

Pilot  Mill— Estimated  cost,  $45,000; 
number  pupils,  200. 

'Pitman  Shorthand  Holds 

World's  Record 


A  STUDY  IN  PERCENTAGES 


91.4% 


Of  the  official  court  report- 
ers iu  the  United  States 
use   Pitmanic    Shorthand. 


98.3% 


The  world's  record  for 
Speed  and  Accuracy  at 
200.  240  and  280  words 
per  minute,  made  by  Nathan  Behrin — an 
Isaac  Pitman  writer — has  never  been  equal- 
led. 


99.9% 


Accuracy  in  tests  at  240 
and  280  words  a  minute. 
In  an  examination  held 
by  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin  made 
only  one  error  in  the  240  words  a  minute 
test,  and  only  three  erMrs  in  the  280  test. 
Each  test  was  of  five  minutes  duration.  This 
is  the  World's  Becord. 


100 


System  for  efficiency  and 
/O    progress    in    the    business 

world.  A  system  for  any 
purpose.  Easiest  to  learn,  easiest  to  write 
and   easiest  to  read. 


Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Eree 

Correspondence  Course 

Eor  Teachers 

Trial  Lesson  Free 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

'Publishers 

2  WEST  45tli  STREET  NEW  TOEK 


Caraleigh — Estimated  cost,  $45,000; 
number  pupils,  200. 

High  School — Estimated  cost,  $500,- 
000;   number  pupils,  1,260. 

Negro  schools — Estimated  cost,  $175,- 
•000;   number   of  pupils,  900. 

Total  estimated  cost,  $1,121,000;  num 
l>er  of  pupils,  4,.'i00. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  considerable 
amount  for  unforeseen  contingencies 
for  increase  in  the  size  of  any  of  these 
jiroposed  buildings  or  aditional  smaller 
buildings  that  it  might  possibly  appear 
wise  to  plan  for  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  cost  of  sites.  This  plan, 
when  completed,  will  give  accommoda- 
tions for  approximately  7,500  pupils, 
without  overloading  any  building.  The 
present  actual  enrollment  is  4,134. 


GOVERNMENT   POSITIONS   OPEN 

$95  TO  $150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly  be- 
ing held  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  litf,  positions 
are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  WS.'A,  Kochestcr,  N.  Y.,  for  sched- 
ule showing  all  coming  examination  dates 
and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giving 
many  sample  e>.\amination  questions, 
which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


LENNES-JENKINS' 
APPLIED  ARITHMETICS 

A  sane  and  jjrogressive  course  built  on  the  best  in  modern  method. 

A  practical  application  of  the  everyday  problems  of  life. 

The  result  of  more  than  ten  years'  investigation  of  current  arithmetic. 

The  material  is  excellently  adaptetd  to  the  child  using  each  book. 

Affiliated  with  the  child's  activities — hence  his  spontaneous  interest. 

Gives   many   valuable   suggestions  for   motivating   work   in   arithmetic   and 

provides  much  drill. 

The  Teachers'  editions  are  special  features  and  relieve  the  teacher  of  much 

drudgery,  embodying  not  only  answers,  but  solutions  to  complicated  exam- 
ples; supplementary  and  drill  material,  suggestions,  etc. 

Are  attractively  illustrated  and  substantially  bound. 

Book       I— for  grades  2,  3  and  4  72c 

Book     II — for  grades  5  and  6  80c 

Book  III — for  grades  7  and  8  8Sc 

If  you  are  considering  arithmetic,  write  for  samples. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Ea^  Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 


Publisliers  of 
hand ' ' 


'Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
on    the    Approved    List 


THE  ANDERSON  ARITHMETICS 

REPRESENT 

Concentration  and  Conservation 


Concentration  on  the  difficult  facts  of  arithmetic  means  Conserva- 
tion of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy. 

These  are  the  books  for: 

An  understanding  of  the  value  of  arithmetical  knowledge. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  habit  formation. 

Organized,  purposeful  drill. 

Developing  accuracy  and  speed. 

Testing  the  Progress  and  achievements  of  pupils. 

Self-Relianee  gained  through  the  habit  of  frequent  checking. 


SILVER,   BURDETT   &   COMPANY 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IN  MOCKS- 
VILLE 

To  the  Editor: 

The  "State  School  News"  published 
in  North  Carolina  Education  is  a  source 
of   mucli   inspiration   to   me. 

The  Moeksville  Graded  Schools  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  period  of  great  progress. 

Last  September  a  bond  issue  of  $45,- 
000  was  "put  over"  after  two  trials  in 
a  district  which  is  to  include  twenty- 
five  square  miles  surrounding  Moeks- 
ville. 

Within  tlie  past  two  years  our  High 
school  enrollment  has  grown  from  fort}' 
to  ninet}-.  Last  year  the  curriculum 
was  so  reorganized  as  to  conform  to  the 
standard  requirement  of  fifteen  units. 
This  Spring  the  graduating  class  will 
be  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

We  have  added  one  High  School 
teacher  and  two  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers this  year.  On  Friday,  December  9, 
we  organized  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion with  eighty  members.  The  parents 
were  presented  with  invitations  written 
by  the  children,  a  prize  having  been  of- 
fered to  the  grade  having  the  most  par- 
ents present.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  State  Presi- 
dent of  P.  T.  A.,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  since  that  time  wonderful  and 
heretofore  undiscovered  enthusiasm  has 
been  manifested  toward  school  matters. 

By  next  September^  we  will  be  in  our 
new  $45,000  building,  and  will  be  rated 
as  a  Standard  High  School,  a  distinc- 
tion for  which  I  have  been  laboring  for 
two   and  one-half  years. 

We  have  as  a  faculty  thirteen  teach- 
ers; two  graduates  of  G.  C.  W.,  two  of 
N.  C.  C.  W.,  two  of  Meredith,  one  of 
N.  C.  University,  one  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  Trinity.  The  two 
High  School  teachers  are  men,  which 
has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment. 

We  are  planning  to  have  in  a  few 
months  one  of  the  verj-  best  schools  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  try  in  a  few  weeks  the  Bible 
Study  plan  which  is  proving  such  a  suc- 
cess in  Durham  and  other  places. 
FRANK  R.  EIOHARDSON,  Supt. 


The  Industrial  Building  of  Biddle 
University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  maintained 
by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  December  31. 
The  loss  is  "estimated  at  $100,000. 


East  Carolina 

TEACHERS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Every 
energy  is  directed  to  this  one  pur- 
pose. Tuition  free  to  all  who 
agree  to  teach.  Fall  term  begins 
September  28,  1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  informa- 
tion,   address 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
GREENVILLE,    N.   C. 


OUE  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penman- 
ship is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our 
manual.  Other  Teachers  may  enrol  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  of 
the  small  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services 
are  still  free  to  all  schools  having  Palmer   Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  exactly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which 
becomes  a   big  asset   in   school,   business  and   social   life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Pen- 
manship  compels   healthful   posture  while  writing,   thus   conserving  health  and  vision. 

PALMER  METHOD   SPELLERS  all   in   Palmer   Method  Penmanship   are  attracting  more  and 

more  the  attention  of  modern  educators.     Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 

lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly 

gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  selling  in  very  greatly 

increased   quantities,   because   they   offer   the   greatest   value. 

THE   A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City        2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago        Pittock  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


WALSH'S  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

By  JOHN  H,  WALSH 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 

New  York  City 

A  practical  business  aritlimetic  presenting  real  life  problems. 

Representative  North  Carolina  Schools  Using  Walsh's 

state   Normal   School,   Elizabeth   City 
High  School,  Graham 
Bessemer  High   School,  Greensboro 
/  High  Point  City  Schools,  High  Point 

High  Schools  and  Public  Schools,  Raleigh 

Walsh's  Arithmetic  is  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Text- 
book Commission. 

Can  ive  give  you  further  information? 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


London 


McCORKLE'S  OLD  TIME 

STORIES  ^  THE  OLD 

NORTH  STATE 

cA  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  Just  Published 

These  attractive  stories  of  North  Carolina  History  have 
just  been  published  in  new  and  enlarged  form.  Thej'  are 
exceptionally  valuable  as  supplementary  reading,  but  on 
account  of  their  historical  interest  and  also  as  models  of  good 
English. 

D.  C.  HEATH  CS,  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston       New  York        Chicago        Atlanta       San  Francisco 
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North   Carolina  Leads  in  Vocational 
Schools 

Aslicville,  Dec.  19. — North  Carolina 
leads  all  southern  states  for  1021  in  the 
iiumljer  of  vocational  training  schools 
maintained  under  the  Smith-Hughes  actf, 
George  W.  Coggius,  state  supervisior  of 
trades  and  industrial  schools,  stated  to- 
night. Under  tlie  census  just  complet- 
ed North  Carolina  is  credited  with  16.3 
unit  classes  in  trade  and  iudustries  in- 
struction. The  next  state  is  Texas  witli 
108  classes. 


HopeweU   Teacher  and  Pupils   Destroy 
StiU 

We  are  relialjly  informed  that  Jliss 
Nettie  Hurst,  one  of  the  teachers  at 
Hopewell  School,  discovered  a  still  near 
her  school,  one  day  last  week,  and  told 
some  of  the  men  folks  of  same,  but 
none  of  them  took  any  action,  so  she 
took  her  pupils  with  her  and  went  out 
and  destroyed  the  still,  all  except  the 
worm,  which  had  disappeared  after  the 
still    had    first    been    discovered.      Thev 


CWJvV  ScVvDC^  2)W>V. 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40  -i 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  ii 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES  and  NOBLE,  Inc, 
31-33-35  W.  15th  St.  New  York  City 


poured    out   ii   lot    of   beer   and   all   other 
liijuids  they  couM  find. 

We  think  Miss  Hurst  is  entitled  to 
the  usual  compensation  for  destroying 
a  still,  however,  we  presume  she  is  not 
]>utting  them  out  of  commission  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it  but  to  save 
her  jiupils  from  being  poisoned. 


LECTURES,     ORATIONS,    DEBATES, 
ESSAYS,  ETC. 
Prepared  to  Order 
Outlines   furnished.      Manuscripts    re- 
viseil,   reconstructed   and   typed.      Nine- 
teen   vears'    experience. 

MILLER'S   LITERARY  AGENCY 
211  Relsinger  Avenue        Dayton,  Ohio 


UNIVERSITY  ^  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  QUARTERo 

First  Term,  June  19-July  29 
Second  Term,  July  31-September  2 

COT^ESES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIOH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year,  tin- 
courses  being  the  same  in  character  and  credit  value  as  in  the  other  quar 
ters  of  the  year. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  foi'  summer  work. 

The  Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  t'lree  Summe.r  Quarters. 

It  offers  opportunities  unexcelled  in  the  South  and  makes  a  strong 
ai)peal  to  teachers  seeking  broader  scholarship  and  training,  and  wider 
social  contacts,  and  to  college  students  desiring  to  complete  ilegree  require- 
ments. 

Attendance  last  Quarter,  2,429  from  twenty-nine  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  most  beautiful  and  unique  campus  in   America. 

Accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  for  non-A'irgiuia  students 
$1.5.00  per  term. 

Entertainments,  Music  Festival,   excursions. 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,  University,  Virginia 


Two  Great  New  Map  Series  For 
American  Schools 

THE  GOODE  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

By  J.  Paul  Goode,  Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Chicago 

Revised  to  the  minute.  This  famous  series,  the  iirst  of  the  kind  to  t-orae  from  professional 
circles,  embodies  sweeping  changes  the  world  over :  new  international  boundaries  and  mandatory 
areas:  classification  of  cities  according  to  new  censuses  everywhere;  new  names  of  colonies;  new  rail- 
ways— Paris  to  Cairo — and  others  abroad  and  at  liome ;  new  islands  in  the  Arctic  discovered  by 
Stefansson ;  Belcher  Islands  in  Hudson  Bay,  recently  explored;  the  new  Republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  much  else. 

Published  in  two  series — Physical  and  Political 

WESTERMANN  CLASSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  MAPS 

By  WiUinni  L.  Wester)nan7i,  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 

A  superb  new  series  for  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  By  Professor  Westerinann,  who 
lias  been  favored  with  rare  opportunities  for  investigation  in  tlie  countries  with  which  lie  deals,  these 
maps,  concluding  with  the  1922  Map  of  Europe,  just  from  the  press,  bring  to  the  schools  a  story 
that  for  historic,  geographic,  and  economic  worth  has  no  rival.  Of  great  interest  to  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek.     The  maps  ai'e  notable  for  color  distribution  and  vividness  of  type  and  tint. 

A  twelve  map  series,  size  46  x  66 

Send  for  descriptiiie  circulars 


CHICAGO 


Rand  McNally  ty*  Company 


NEW  YORK 


-Made  in  U.S.A.. 
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Essentials  of  English 

By  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  Principal,  and  Mary  Fredrika  Kirchwey,  Inftrudor,  both  of 
Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


Its  selections  from  literature  exercise  a  real  influence  on  the  pupil's  use 
of  English;  they  appeal  to  his  imagination,  mean  something  in  his  play 
and  give  him  a  reason  for  his  work. 


A  Series 
That 

\        Its  models  nispire  the  pupd  with  sell-eonndence,  arouse  his  ambition,  and 
^llPPPPfl^         I       ^^ore  his  mind  with  literary  gems. 

Because 


Its  use  of  repetition  develops  good  habits  in  speech  and  writing.     Even 
punctuation  is  made  interesting. 


The  coherent,  thorough  manner  in  which  every  topic   is  treated  results  in  the  pupil's  acquiring  a 
definite,   working  knowledge  of   the   essentials  of  good  English. 

Published  in  a  Two-Booh  and  a  Three-Booh  Edition 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  G.  Privette,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 
NE-WYORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


APPROVED- 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  November  17th 

CALIFORNIA  ADOPTED 
McMURRY  AND  PARKINS'  ADVANCED 

GEOGRAPHY 

No  adoption  of  an  elementary  text  was  made  at 
this  time  on  account  of  lack  of  available  funds. 

CALIFORNIA  with  a  population  of  3,427,000  in  1920  ranks  among  the  foremost  states  education- 
ally. The  higli  character  of  the  educational  cabinet  stands  back  of  every  selection  of  textbooks. 
An  adoption  in  this  state  is  a  most  significant  and  imjiortant  endorsement  of  the  textbook  chosen. 


NEVADA   adopted   these  geographies   three  days  after  publication  (August,  1921). 


WASHINGTON — Everj-  county  to  change  geographies   this  fall  has   adopted   the   McMurry   and 
Parkins  Geographies. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Dallas  San  Francisco  Atlanta 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go  Along  are 
the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of  help 
and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific  testing  of 
language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for  the 
Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education. 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The'OldFairhfurCrayons 


DUSTLEfS 
SCHOOL  Cn/KYOHIS 

y^MERIC/lM  Cl?/tYOM  COMP;iMY 

m3T/\DLISHmD     1655 
S;illl DUSKY  ■  OHIO MEIVYORK 

MADE   IM      \i.%.'X. 
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School  Drawing  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 

School  Movement  Writiad  Books 

Practical  Writing  Course 


School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( J^iscellaneous) 

Write  Nearest  ^^ency 
/or  Prices  and  Catalog 


WHY  PAY  THE 
MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industr  \ 


Prices  Delivered  Anywhere  in  N.C. 

Singles  Doubles 

No.  1  and  2           $6.75  $9.00 

No.  3  and  4          $G.50  $8.50 

No.  5  and  6           $6.25  $8.00 

Fronts  and  Rears  6.00  $7.50 
Recitation  Seats  $2  00  Per  Foot. 
Tablei  Ara>2  7Sg  Each. 


Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  For  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 


HICKORY,  H.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

EDUCATION 

A  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress 
and  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  XVI.     No.  6 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  FEBRUARY,  1922  Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


This  Quarter  Century's  School  Progress:  A  Forecast 

Dr.  James  Y.  Joynek,  in  Knight's  Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina. 


Within  tho  next  quarter  of  a  centurj-  or  less 
we  confidently  exwect  to  see  within  reasonable 
reach  of  every  country  and  city  child  in  the  State 
a  complete  system  of  public  education.  This 
system  will  include  elementary  and  high  schools 
adequately  equipped  with  comfortable  houses, 
ample  grounds,  and  trained  teachers.  The  schools 
will  be  efficiently  supervised  by  competent  super- 
intendents, maintained  for  eight  or  ten  months 
ill  the  year  by  State,  county,  and  district  taxa- 
tion. Every  child  will  be  required  to  secure  at 
home  in  the  elementary  school  a  mastery,  at 
least,  of  the  rudiments  of  learning  that  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  all  education  and  of  all 
preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  effi- 
cient service.  Kvery  child  who  has  the  desire 
and  capacity  wUl  be  afforded  opportunity  to 
secure  near  home,  in  county  and  township  high 
schools,  fuller  preparation  for  college  or  for  life, 
through  courses  of  study  shaped  to  meet  the 
needs  and  natural  adaptations  of  all  literary, 
professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  life. 

These  elementary  and  high  schools,  planted  in 
the  rural  districts  within  reach  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, will  become  centers  of  a  new  social,  in- 
tellectual, civic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  life. 
They  will  be  the  effective  means  of  breaking  up 
the  isolation,  the  loneliness,  and  the  colorless- 
ness  of  rural  life.      They  will  elevate  to  a  higher 


plane  of  intelligence,  labor,  and  service  the  great 
masses  of  the  country  people  and  prevent  the 
degeneration  of  this  biggest  and  best  part  of  our 
population  into  an  Old  World  peasantry. 
Through  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  and 
special  training  for  their  work,  adapted  to  their 
environment,  among  the  masses  of  the  country 
folks,  our  farms  will  become  more  productive; 
our  waste  lands  will  be  reclaimed;  our  roads 
will  be  improved;  modem  conveniences  that  in- 
creased wealth  can  command  will  be  brought  to 
the  fanners'  doors,  and  rural  life  will  be  made 
more  livable. 

Such  a  system  of  schools  do  we  foresee  in  the 
near  future  for  the  Old  Xorth  State,  extending 
its  educational  ladder,  without  a  missing  rung, 
from  the  doorstep  of  the  humblest  cottage  in  the 
remotest  I'ural  district  to  the  doonvay  of  the 
highest  university  oi'  college  of  State  or  Nation. 
This  is  the  lever  that  shall  uplift  the  State  and 
roll  it  in  another  course. 

Let  all  who  love  the  State  and  believe  in  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  her  children,  and  in  hei' 
wonderful  material  resources,  rally  to  the  stand- 
ai'd  of  the  schools  and  labor  without  ceasing  for 
their  improvement  until  every  child  in  Nortli 
Carolina  shall  have  as  good  a  chance,  through  as 
good  a  school,  as  any  other  child  in  all  the  world 
foi'  the  highest  development  of  every  power 
within  hin)  and  of  every  resource  about  him. 
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What's  in  a  Name? 


WENTWORTH-SMITH  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS 


The  name  Wentworth-Smith  stands  for  soundness  in  mathematical 
children  are  given  problems  which  show  them  how  continually  arithmetic 
prehensive  in  scope,  clear  in  its  topical  arrangement,  practical  and  sane  in 
its  methods. 

"Problems  for  Completion,"  "Alertness  Tests,"  and  "Problems  With- 
out Numbers"  are  features  of  these  latest  "School  Arithmetics."  The 
children  are  given  problems  which  show  them  how  continually  arithmetic 
is  used  in  play,  in  school,  and  at  home.  The  constant  reviews  and  drills 
tend  to  make  the  children  so  familiar  with  numbers  that  they  absorb  easily 
the  more  mechanical  processes. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 
TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Having  carefully  examined  the  books  submitted  to  us, 
we  herewitb  give  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the 
multiple  list  of  basal  books,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  as  we  deem  appropriate: 

AEITHMETIC 

The  Arithmetics  now  in  use  in  the  public  schools  in 
North  Carolina  are  unsuitable  and  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  submit  the  following,  books  for  the  second  grade : 

First  Journeys  in  Numbeiiand,  Scott  Foresman  &  Co. 

Work  and  Play  with  Numbers,  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Little  Folks'  Number  Book,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

These  books  are  submitted  on  the  multiple  list  with- 
out recommendation  as  to  which  one  shall  be  adopted, 
because  in  our  opinion  they  are  practically  of  equal 
merit. 

For  grades  three  to  seven,  inclusive,  we  submit  the 
following  series  of  Arithmetics,  giving  them  in  the 
order  of  our  preference,  and  the  series  should  not  be 
divided : 

Anderson  Arithmetics,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

New  Stone  Millis  Arithmetics,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Everyday  Arithmetics,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

School  Arithmetics,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Each  of  the  above  series  of  Arithmetics  contains 
eighth-grade  work.  The  first  book  of  each  series  con- 
rains  the  work  for  grades  three  and  four,  and  the  second 
book  of  each  series  contains  the  work  for  grades  five 
and  six.  We  recommend  that  these  books  be  used  just 
as  they  have  been  presented  to  us  for  examination  and 
that  the  first  part  of  the  third  book  of  the  series  adopted 
be  bound  separately  for  the  work  of  seventh  grade. 
This  will  make  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  include 
to  the  bottom  of  page  150  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Anderson  series ;  to  the  bottom  of  page  154  of  the  third 
book  of  the  Stone-Millis  series;  to  the  bottom  of  page 
132  of  the  third  book  of  the  Everyday  Arithmetic 
series;  and  to  the  bottom  of  page  148  of  the  third  book 
of  the  School  Arithmetic  series. 

HISTOEY 

Fifth  Geade. — The  Story  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  in  use  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  course  of  study.  We  submit 
the  following  and  given  them  to  you  in  the  order  of 
our  preference: 

First  Book  in  United  States  History,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Mace's  Elementary  History,  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Sixth  Grade. — The  outline  course  of  study  says  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  sixth  grade  should  consist 
largely  of  North  Carolina  history  and  European  begin- 
nings of  American  history.  No  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  submitted  to  us  that  conforms  to  our  idea  of 
the  proper  text  for  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  either 

Makers  of  North  Carolina  History,  Thompson  Pub.  Co. 

or 
Young  People's   History   of   North   Carolina,   Alfred   Wil- 
liams &  Co. 


be  adopted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  We  believe  that 
the  first  named  of  these  books  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  children  of  North  Carolina. 

For  European  beginnings  of  American  history  we 
recommend  that  one  of  the  following  books  be  adopted, 
and  we  given  them  in  the  order  of  our  preference : 

American  Beginnings  in  Europe,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Our  Heritage  from  the  Old  World,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Old  World  Background  to  American  History,  Scott  Fores- 
man  &  Co. 

Seventh  Ghade. — The  book  in  use  at  present  is  "Our 
Republic,"  published  by  the  Thompson  Publishing  Com- 
pany. While  it  does  not  conform  to  our  idea  of  a  suit- 
able text  for  this  grade,  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  changes  must  necessarily  be  made  at  this  time, 
we  do  not  disapprove  of  this  book's  being  retained  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  If,  however,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  its  judgment  should  decide  to  make  a 
change,  we  recommend  that  one  of  the  following  books 
be  adopted : 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  J.  B.  Llp- 
pincott  Co. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  have  no  decided  preference  as  to  which  one  of 
the  above  books  should  be  adopted. 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

Ge^vdes  3-7,  Inclusive. — The  Language  and  Gram- 
mar series  now  on  the  adopted  list  is  unsatisfactory  and 
.should  be  changed.  We  recommend  the  following  series 
of  Language  books  and  give  them  in  the  order  of  our 
preference : 

Smith  McMurry  Language  Series,  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

Live  Language  Lessons,  University  Pub.  Co. 

Good  English,  Scott  Foresman  &  Co. 

Better  English  for  Speaking  and  Writing,  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co. 

Each  of  these  series  contains  three  books  and  the 
series  should  not  be  divided. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Geades  4-7,  Inclusive. — The  Geographies  now  in 
use  are  so  unsatisfactory  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
outline  course  of  study  w^hich  we  have  prepared  that 
we  cannot  aj)prove  of  their  being  retained  any  longer, 
and  we  therefore  submit  the  following  list  of  Geogra- 
phies : 

Human  Geography,  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Essentials  of  Geography,  American  Book  Co. 

New  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Human  Geography,  offered  by  the  John  C.  Winston 
Co.,  .is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best  series  of  the 
three.  Our  second  choice  is  Essentials  of  Geography, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  the  four-book  edition  of  the 
Geography  series  adopted,  thus  having  one  book  for 
each  of  the  four  grades. 

READING 

Grades  1-3,  Inclusive. — As  the  law  requires  the 
adoption  of  two  primers,  two  first  readers,  two  second 
readers,  and  two  third  readers,  we  have  divided  them 
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into  two  classes.  The  method  books  to  be  used,  we  are 
designating  as  "basal,"  and  the  other  set  to  be  used  in 
the  respective  grades  as  "co-basal."  ISTeither  the  basal 
nor  the  co-basal  series  should  be  divided  in  the  first 
three  grades. 

The  multiple  list  of  basal  books  for  the  first  three 
grades  is  given  in  the  order  of  our  choice,  as  follows : 

The  Child's  World  (Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Readers),  B.  P.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

Story  Hour  (Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers), 
American  Book  Co. 

Natural  Method  ( Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Reader),  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

For  co-basal  books,  i.  e.,  those  which  are  to  be  used 
immediately  after  the  corresponding  basal  books,  we 
recommend  the  following : 

Reading  Literature  Series  (Primer,  First.  Second  and 
Third  Readers),  Row  Peterson  &  Co. 

which  are  now  on  the  list  and  should  be  retained  if 
.satisfactory  i>riees  can  be  secured.  If,  however,  satis- 
factory prices  cannot  be  secured,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing list  of  co-basal  books  and  give  them  in  the  order  of 
oTir  preference : 

Winston  Readers  (Primer.  First,  Second  and  Third 
Readers),  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

New  Barnes  Readers  (Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Readers),  Laidlaw  Brothers  (Formerly  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.) 

Elson  Readers  (Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Read- 
ers), Scott  Foresman  Co. 

Gr.ades  4-7,  Inclu.sive. — The  series  of  Readers  for 
grades  four  to  seven  which  are  now  in  use  are  unsuit.i- 
ble  and  should  not  be  retained.  We  recommend  one  of 
the  following  series  for  these  grades  and  list  them  in  the 
order  of  our  preference : 

Studies  in  Reading,  University  Pub.  Co. 

Elson  Readers,  Scott  Foresman  Co. 

Story  Hour  Readings,  American  Book  Co. 

Any  of  the  above  series  of  books  is  suitable  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  series  which  may  be  adopted 
from  the  groups  listed  for  grades  one  to  three,  but  we 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  Studies  in  Reading, 
published  by  the  University  Pub.  Co.,  is  the  best  series 
of  books  for  grades  four  to  seven.  The  series  of  Read- 
ers adopted  for  these  grades  should  not  be  divided. 

SPELLIJSTG 

Grades  2-7,  Inclusive. — The  book  which  is  now  in 
use  is  not  satisfactory  and  does  not  conform  to  the 
course  of  study.  Yet  in  view  of  the  number  of  changes 
that  must  necessarily  be  made,  we  do  not  disapprove  of 
its  being  retained  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion this  seems  desirable.  If,  however,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  desires  to  adopt  a  book  which  is  up  to  the 
standard,  we  submit  the  following  multiple  list  of  books 
and  give  them  in  the  order  of  our  preference : 

New  World  Speller,  Revised  Edition  (Three  book  series). 
World  Book  Co. 

Essentials  ot  Spelling  (Two  book  series),  American 
Book  Co. 

The  Mastery  of  Words   (Two  book  series),  Iroquois  Co. 

The  Si^elling  books  adopted  should  all  be  of  the  same 
series. 

MUSIC 

Grades  1-7,  Ijjclusive. — This  subject  has  not  been 
included  heretofore  in  the  course  of  .study  for  the  public 
schools,  and  therefore  there  is  now  no  adopted  book. 
We  find  two  series  of  books  which  are  suited  for  work 
of  the  ISTorth  Carolina  public  schools.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Progressive  Music  Series  (Four  books).  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series  (Six  books),  American  Book 
Go 


From  all  we  can  learn  about  this  subject,  the  Progres- 
sive Series  is  -more  widely  used  at  present  in  this  State, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  those 
who  arc  best  qualified  to  judge  that  the  Hollis  Dann  is 
a  little  better  series  of  books.  We  see  no  reason  why 
those  schools  which  now  have  the  Progressive  Series  in 
use  should  be  required  to  change.  ISTeither  do  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  eliminate  the  Hollis  Dann. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  make  contracts  for  these  two 
series  and  have  a  duplicate  adoption. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 
Grades  6  and  7. — The  book  which  is  now  used  is 
so  out  of  harmony  with  the  course  of  study  that  we 
cannot  recommend  its  continuance.  We  have  carefully 
examined  all  books  which  have  been  submitted  on  this 
subject  and  we  find  only  one  that  we  can  consistently 
recommend. 

Studies  in  Science.  Row  Peterson  &  Co. 
conforms  to  the  coiirse  of  study  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend its  adoption. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION" 

The  Ritchie  books,  which  are  now  in  use  in  North 
Carolina,  are  out  of  date  and  do  not  conform  to  a  mod- 
ern course  in  Health  Education.  The  outline  course  of 
study  calls  for  a  text  in  the  fourth  grade.  After  exam- 
ining all  the  books  submitted,  we  have  found  only  one 
book  which  is  suited  for  the  Health  work  of  this  grade : 

The  Child's  Day,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Grades  5-7,  Inclusive. — We  list  the  following  and 
give  them  in  the  order  of  our  preference : 

Healthy  Living,  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Physiology  and  Health  (Revised  and  enlarged).  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Every   Day   Health    Series,   Macmillan   Company. 

Hygiene  and  Health,  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Healthy  Living,  published  by  the  Chas.  E.  Merrill 
Co.,  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best  series  of 
Health  books  submitted. 

CIVICS 

GR.iDES  6  AND  7. — Peele's  Civil  Government,  which  is 
now  on  the  adopted  list,  is  not  at  all  suited  for  the  work 
in  Civics.  We  therefore  submit  the  following  list  and 
give  them  in  the  order  of  our  preference: 

Elements  of  Civics,  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Community  Civics.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Elementary  Community  Civics  (Hughes),  AUyn  &  Bacon. 

The  Hughes'  Elementary  Community  Civics  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  i]i  stone-proof  form  and  we  therefore  had 
no  oi^portunity  of  judging  the  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book.  The  publishers  will  submit  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  completed  book,  and  from  the 
sample  submitted  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book 
can  be  judged. 

WRITING 

Grades  1-7,  Inclusive. — The  Berry  Writing  Books, 
which  are  now  adopted  for  use  in  North  Carolina, 
should  be  discontinued,  and  we  submit  the  following 
list  of  Writing  books : 

Muscular  Writing  (Seven  book  series),  W.  S.  Benson  & 
Co. 

Zaner  Writing  Method  (Three  book  series),  Zaner  & 
Blosser  Co. 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  (Two  book  series), 
A.  N.  Palmer  &  Co. 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is  used 
widely  in  North  Carolina,  principally  in  the  city  school 
system.  Wherever  it  is  in  use,  the  work  in  Writing  has 
been  very  much  improved,  and  we  believe  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  ill  order  that  these  schools  may  continue  its  use. 
However,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Palmer  Method 
would  not  be  successful  in  the  smaller  type  of  school.  We 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  make  a  contract  with  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co., 
and  also  a  contract  with  either  the  Benson  Co.  or  the 
Zaner  &  Blosser  Co.  This  will  give  the  schools  of  the 
State  the  opportunity  to  u.se  either  series  that  is 
adopted. 

DEAWING 

Gb.vdks  1-7,  Ikclusive. — The  Graphic!  Drawing- 
Books,  which  are  now  in  use,  are  unsuited  and  a  change 
should  be  made.  We  therefore  submit  the  following 
approved  list : 

Industrial  Art — Shorter  Course  (Four  book  series),  Laid- 
low  Bros.   (Formerly  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.). 

Practical  Drawing  (Seven  book  series),  Practical  Draw- 
ing Co. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  (Four  book  series),  Atkinson 
Mentzer  Co. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Industrial  Art  Books,  jjublislied 
by  Laidlaw  Bros.,  is  the  best  .series.  We  have  no  de- 
cided i^refercnce  with  reference  to  the  other  t-wo  series 
listed  above. 

Belie\ing  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  might 
desire  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Textbook  Commission 
with  reference  to  the  period  of  adoption  of  the  respec- 
tive new  books,  we  give  that  opinion,  as  follows: 


Aritlimetic — five  years 
History — five  years 
Language  and  Grammar- 
five  years 
Geograpliy — three  years 
Reading — four  years 
Spelling — five  years 


Music — five  years 
Elementary  Science — 

three  years 
Health  Education — five  years 
Civics — three  years 
Writing — five   years 
Drawing — five  years 


In  concluding  this  report,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
have  tried  to  give  due  consideration  to  every  interest 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  books  for  the  public  schools 
of  N"orth  Carolina.  We  have  kept  constantly  in  mind 
the  children  of  the  State,  and  we  have  tried  to  do  what 
is  best  for  them. 

We  have  listened  patiently  to  the  representatives  of 
the  various  publi-shing  houses;  we  have  also  carefully 
considered  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  to  us 
by  competent  school  people,  and  after  taking  into  ac- 
count all  that  has  been  said  to  us  and  all  we  have 
learned  from  the  examination  of  the  books  themselves, 
Ave  have  in  this  report  given  to  you  our  best  judgment. 

We  wish  to  state  that  we  most  respectfully  place  our 
services  at  your  disposal,  if  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  report  you  deem  it  wise  to  consult  us. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  R.  Foust,  Chairman ;  T.  Wingate  Andrews, 
Secretary;  Mary  Graham,  Celeste  Henkel,  J^.  F. 
Steppe,  Jane  C.  Sullivan,  C.  S.  Warren,  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Textbook  Commission. 

Charlotte,  K.  C,  January  14,  1932. 


PROJECTS  IN  FIRST  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 
AT  WELDON 

By  W.  B.  Edwakds,  Superintendent  of  Weldon  Graded 
Schools. 

A  few  weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  the  first  grade 
teacher  told  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving,  and 
asked  the  children  if  there  were  a  place  where  they 
could  represent  this  story  in  pictorial  and  objective 
form. 

The  little  folks  began  to  look  about  and  saw  the  sand- 
table. 

With  great  eagerness  these  enthusiasts  began  to  work 
out  different  schemes  representative  of  the  landing  and 


primitive  life  of  the  Pilgrims.  Only  with  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  the  teacher  the.se  little  folks  made  trees, 
Indians,  squirrels,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals  that 
lived  A\-ith  the  Pilgrims  in  their  early  life.  These  chil- 
dren thus  received  training  in  paper  folding  and  cut- 
ting, as  well  as  having  the  .story  of  Thanksgiving  indeli- 
bly fixed  in  their  minds. 

Again.  The  seventh  grade,  as  nearly  all  seventh 
grades  do,  was  having  trouble  with  civil  government. 
When  they  approached  the  judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ment, one  pupil  asked  if  the  class  could  not  have  a  mock 
trial  or  moot  court.  The  teacher  then  asked  what 
would  be  necessary  for  a  trial.  The  pupils  began  to 
name  over  the  diiferent  officers  in  court,  and  they  soon 
found  they  would  have  to  have  an  election  before  these 
officers  could  a.ssume  such  duties  at  will.  One  pupil 
suggested  a  primary,  which  they,  a  little  later,  had, 
])rior  to  the  election. 

After  holding  the  election  in  strict  keeping  with  our 
OAvn  State  election  laws,  the  class  started  with  court 
procedure.  A  trial  was  conducted  as  in  a  superior 
court,  and  I  am  sure  an  impression  was  made  on  their 
ininds  about  the  conduct  of  cases  in  court  much  more 
lasting  than  it  possibly  could  have  been  made  by  read- 
ing only  from  the  printed  page  of  the  book. 

Projects  are  fine — under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 


USING  THE  SCHOOL  PAPER  FOR  A  PROJECT 

By  Na>'nie  E.  Pigg,  Franklinton.  W.  C. 

In  the  Spring  of  1921,  it  was  decided  that  a  school 
paper  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  Franklinton  High 
School.  Early  after  the  opening  of  school  a  meeting  of 
one  editor  from  each  of  the  four  classes,  the  business 
department,  and  the  editor-in-chief,  was  held. 

Plans  were  laid  for  meeting  the  literary  and  financial 
requirements.  Each  class  editor  was  made  responsible 
for  some  articles  from  his  grade.  The  board  decided 
that  the  school  should  name  the  paper.  Each  student 
was  allowed  to  suggest  names,  and  a  prize  of  one  dollar 
was  given  for  the  one  selected  by  the  board  of  editors. 

In  order  to  insure  financial  backing  the  Literary  So- 
ciety voted  to  raise  money  to  guarantee  it.  Some  con- 
sidered as  a  suggestion  that  a  play  be  presented  by  the 
society.  It  was  unanimously  accepted  and  the  work 
begun  at  once. 

A  play  having  twenty-eight  characters  and  ten  chorus 
girls  was  selected.  Those  who  didn't  have  parts  sold 
tickets,  advertised  and  helped  in  various  ways.  Besides 
having  lots  of  fun  getting  it  up  and  learning  to  mix 
with  each  other,  each  member  of  the  society  felt  that  he 
had  done  something  vital  in  raising  this  sixty-six  dol- 
lars (door  proceeds  for  building  our  new  institution, 
The  Red  and  Whiie.) 

In  order  to  present  the  play  it  was  necessary  for  char- 
acters to  consult  parents  as  to  costumes,  borrow  dresses 
of  this  one,  a  hat  of  that,  or  make  an  apron,  for  in- 
stance. In  fact,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  almost 
every  home  in  town  to  take  part.  The  school  paper, 
though  indirectly,  has  in  this  way  already  afforded  a 
show  of  co-operation  between  school  and  home. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  social  and  co-operative 
agency.  The  Red  and  White  is  affording  such  motiva- 
tion for  written  class  Avork  as  is  seldom  seen.  Even  the 
children  in  the  third  grade  have  been  sending  in  letters 
from  their  language  work.  One  boy  in  the  seventh 
grade  got  an  article  printed  the  very  first  month.  As  a 
further  incentive  toward  literary  etfoi't,  a  medal  will  be 
awarded  at  commencement  to  the  student  writing  the 
article,  poem,  or  story  that  seems  to  the  judges  to  pos- 
sess the  highest  merit. 
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TEACHING  POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES— V 

By  Susan  Fulghtjm,  State  Department  of  Education 

Note  by  the  Editor. — This  is  ttie  fourth  collection  of  poems  for  study  and  memorizing  in  the  grades  prepared  by  Miss 
Fulghum  for  North  Cauoli^-a  EnucATio>".  The  list  for  the  first  grade,  with  an  introduction  to  the  series  which  no  teacher 
of  these  poems  should  miss,  appeared  in  the  October  number.  The  list  for  the  second  grade  was  printed  in  the  November 
number,  for  the  third  and  fourth  in  December,  and  for  the  fifth  grade  in  January.  This  month  the  poems  are  selected  for 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  In  the  November  number,  Emily  Huntington  Miller's  "The  Bluebird"  was  by  some  sort  of 
slip  credited  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  as  author.  The  Editor  will  thank  all  teachers  who  use  that  poem  to  make  the 
proper  correction. — W.  F.  M. 


'  SUG-GESTIOXS 

Memorizing.  Let  us  remember  tliat  the  first  essential 
in  memorizing  a  poem  is  to  think  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  thought  of  the  selection.  This  calls  for 
the  reading  through  of  the  poem  and  the  association 
of  ideas  so  that  the  first  idea  leads  to  the  second,  the 
second  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  After  reading  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  the  main  thoughts  should  be  brought  out  in 
order  to  develojj  the  eomijlete  thought,  step  by  step.  A 
further  reading  of  the  whole  selection  bings  out  the 
other  important  ideas  as  they  center  around  the  main 
thoughts.  Thus  we  build  itp  the  association  of  ideas 
which  will  insure  recall.  Then  the  teacher  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  phrases  and  words  which  the  author  has  used 
to  express  his  thoughts.  The  children  are  led  to  appre- 
ciate the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  "way  of  saying 
things,"  and  through  the  desire  to  make  his  words  their 
own,  memorizing  becomes,  not  a  task,  but  the  under- 
staading  and  enjoying  of  thoughts  well  expressed  and 
long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Course  Through  the  Grades.  If  children  are  to 
carry  in  their  minds  great  lines  and  passages  drawn 
from  the  works  of  the  masters,  if  these  are  to  become 
possessions,  the  selections  must  be  carried  forward  from 
grade  to  grade  to  be  recalled  and  to  be  reused,  time  and 
again,  in  new  connections  and  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  child,  who  comes  to  the  learning  of  Lanier's'  "Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee"  bringing  with  him  the  memory 
of  Tennyson's  '"Brook,"  learned  early  in  the  course  and 
recalled  year  by  year,  will  endear  the  old  jjoem,  and 
catch  a  more  vivid  meaning  of  the  new  through  compai'- 
ison  of  the  two  great  songs.  To  accumulate  a  precious 
store  of  favorite  poems,  endeared  by  repetition  and  re- 
vealing a  clearer  meaning  as  they  sink  deeper  into  the 
affections — surely  this  is  the  true  heritage  of  a  course  in 
English,  for  every  child. 


Poems  Suggested  foe  Memobizing  in  the  Sixth 

Geade 

INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 

Robert  Brownisg 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how. 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall. 
Let  one  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall," — 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy. 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 


(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through,) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire. 
Perched  him!"     The  chief's  eye  flashed;   his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed;   but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes: 
"You're   wounded!"     "Nay,"   his  soldier's   pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"I'm  killed,  sire!"     And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 


THE  BURIAIj   of   SIB  JOHN   MOORE 

Chakles  Wolfe 
Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  cofiin  inclosed  his  breast. 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him : 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  weary  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  %ve  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


DEAR   LAND  OF  ALL,  IVIY  LOVE 

Sidney  Lanier 

Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love. 
Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know. 

Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 
Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow. 

Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above. 
Thy  brother  every  man  below. 

So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love. 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow. 
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THE  CHAKGE  OK  THK   LIGHT   BRIGADE 

Alfrki)  Tknnyson 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward. 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 

Charge  for  the  guns!"  he  said: 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"forward,  the  Light  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabers  bare. 
Plash'd  as  they  turned  in  air 
Sab'ring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd ; 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke: 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  saber  stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
•Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them — 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
0  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 


THE  BUGLE   SONG 

Alfred  Tennyson 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits,  old  in  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  0  hear!   how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle:  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


THE   BUILDERS 

HENKY    WADSWOETII    LONGFEl.I.OW 

All  are  achitects  of  Pate, 
Working  in  these  w-alls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  w"e  raise. 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  blocks  with  which  w-e  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 

Make  the  house,  where  goods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 


APPLE   BLOSSOMS 

William  Wesley  Martin 

Have  you  seen  an  apple  orchard  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring? 
An  English  apple  orchard  in  the  spring? 
When  the  spreading  trees  are  hoary 
With  their  wealth  of  promised  glory, 
And  the  mavis  pipes  his  story 

In  the  spring! 

Have  you  plucked  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring? 
And  caught  their  subtle  odors  in  the  spring? 
Pink  buds  bursting  at  the  light. 
Crumpled  petals  baby-white — 
Just  to  touch  them  a  delight! 

In  the  spring! 

Have  you  walked  beneath  the  blossoms  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring? 
Beneath  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 
When  the  pink  cascades  were  falling, 
And  the  silver  brooklets  brawling. 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  is  calling 

In  the  spring! 

Have  you  seen  a  merry  bridal  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring? 
In  an  English  apple  country  in  the  spring? 
When  the  bride  and  maidens  wear 
Apple  blossoms  in  their  hair; 
Apple  blossoms  everywhere, 

In  the  spring! 

If  you  have  not,  then  you  know  not,  in  the  spring. 

In  the  spring. 
Half  the  color,  beauty,  wonder  of  the  spring. 
No  sight  can  I  remember 
Half  so  precious,  half  so  tender. 
As  the  apple  blossoms  render 

In  the  spring! 
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HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GHENT   TO  AIX 

ROBEBT   BeOWNING 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dlrck  galloped,  we  galloped,  all  three; 

"Good  Speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate  bolts  undrew; 

"Speed!"  echoes  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek  strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see; 

At  Duffield,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  Church  steeple  we  heard  the  half  chime, 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "Yet  there  is  time!" 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 

With  resolute   shoulders,  each   butting  away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland   its  spray; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 
And  one  eye's  black   intelligence, — ever  that   glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance! 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume  flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;   and  cried  Joris,  "Stay  spur! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her. 

We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees. 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I. 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome  spire  sprang  white. 

And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight!" 

"How  they'll  greet  us!" — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye  sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  tall, 
Shook  off  both  of  my  jack  boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,bad  or  good. 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is — friends  flocking  'round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine. 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 


MARCH 

William  Cullen  Bryant 
The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last. 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 


For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring. 

And  thou' hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 
In  joy  that  they  again  are  free. 

And,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills. 
Renew  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies. 

And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 
When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 

Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 


Poems  Suggested  for  Memorizing  ^in  the   Seventh 

Grade 

THE   CHAMBERED   NAUTHjUS 

Olivkr  Wendell  Hoi.me.s 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap   forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through   the   deep   caves   of  thought    I   hear   a   voice   that 

sings:  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 


TREES 

Joyce  Kilmer 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  to  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  In  her  hair 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  Intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 
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OLD  GLORY 

.IaMES    WHITCOMB    Rll.ET 

Old  Glory!   say,  who. 
By  the  ships  and  the  crew, 

And   the  long,  blended   ranks  o£  the  gray   and  the   blue- 
Who  gave  you,  Old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere. 
As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air 
And   leap  out  full   length,  as  we're   wanting  you  to? — 
Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of  the  same, 
And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you   ? 
Your  stripes  strolced  in  ripples  of  white  and  of  red, 
With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 
By  day  or  by  night 
Their  delightfuUest  light 

Laughing  down  from  their  little  square  heaven  of  blue. 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — say,  who — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  banner  lifted  and  faltering  then 

In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 

Old  Glory:   the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 

Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening  were, — 

For  your  name — just  to  hear  it. 

Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it,  's  a  tang  to  the  spirit 

As  salt  as  a  tear; — 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  boys  marching  by, 

There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  eye, 

And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die, 

If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high 

And  so,  by  our  love 

For  you,  floating  above, 

And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows  thereof. 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory,  and  why 

Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

Then  the  old  banner  leaped  like  a  sail  in  the  blast, 

And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last 

And  it  spake  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and   it   said : 

By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 

Of  my  bars  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead — 

By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  skyward  cast. 

As  I  float  from  the  steeple  or  flap  at  the  mast. 

Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod, — 

My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God 

So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory. 


TO  A  WATERFOAVL 

William  Gullen  Bryant 

Whither  'midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the   fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed   ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  the  illimitable  air. — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the   welcome   land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and   rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;   reeds  shall  bend 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;   yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy*  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


COLUMBUS 

Joaquin  Muxer 
Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  him  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:     "Now   must   we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;  what  shall  I  say'?" 

"Why,  say:   'Sail  onl   sail  on!   and  on!'  " 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak," 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;   a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say,  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

They  sailed  and  sailed  as  winds  might  blow, 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 

"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know- 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 

These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 
For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say — " 
He  said:   "Sail  on!  sail  on!   and  on!" 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spake  the  mate: 

'"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral  say  but  one  good   word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword : 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!   sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!   a  light!   a  light!   a  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  greatest  lesson:   "On  sail  on!" 


MY  NATIVE  LAND 

From   "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own — my  native  land!" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathes,  go,  mark  him  well! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


THOU,   TOO,   SAIL  ON,  O  SHIP  OF  STATE 

From  "Building  of  the  Ship" 
Henky  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  0  UNION,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat. 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

(Continued   on   page   11.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION:  A  LESSON  PLAN 

By  Wllllvm  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham.  N.  C. 

Note. — This   is  the  sLxth  in   a  series  of  articles  on   "Planning  a  Coursin   History  and  Civics,  which  began  in  the  September  nunaber 


According  to  the  promise  made  last  month,  we  shall 
have  to  attempt  in  this  issue  the  task  of  framing  a  les- 
son plan  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. We  would  seem,  also,  to  be  under  some  obli- 
gation to  follow  the  method  of  planning  the  lesson 
suggested  here  several  months  ago.  You  will  recall 
that  the  first  question  a  teacher  has  to  face  in  that  sug- 
gested method  is  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  lesson. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  teaching  the  history  of  any 
war  in  which  our  own  country  was  a  participant  is  that 
we  shall  leave  the  impression  with  the  pupils  that  right 
was  largely  on  our  side  and  tend  to  neglect  the  i^oint  of 
view  of  our  enemies.  A  moment  of  consideration  con- 
vinces any  of  us  that  most  hiiman  disputes  have  two 
sides.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  useful  exercise,  therefore, 
to  have  one  lesson  ou  the  American  Revolution  largely 
for  the  jjurpose  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  see  that  not 
all  of  the  right  in  the  matter  was  on  one  side.  Indeed, 
it  is  probably  not  wise  to  raise  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  at  all;  in  few  disputes  where  large  communities 
of  people  are  concerned  is  it  possible  to  make  any  clear 
estimate  of  motives  in  these  simple  terms.  We  usually 
have  to  be  content  simply  to  understand  how  the  matter 
looked  to  the  peojjle  who  took  part,  leaving  the  question 
of  rightuess  or  wrongness  for  individual  opinion  and 
expert  discussion. 

^Tiile  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson  iu  mind  in  planning  it,  as  was  sug- 
gested before,  it  would  probably  not  be  wise  as  a  usual 
thing  to  betray  it  in  advance  to  the  pupils  in  so  many 
words.  Such  knowledge  given  in  advance  is  likely  to 
inhibit  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  iu  the  nor- 
mal youthful  mind.  The  purpose  is  more  likely  to  be 
attained  in  the  end  if  the  pupils  can  be  induced  to  feel 
that  they  have  arrived  at  it  as  a  conclusion  of  their  own. 
Our  next,  consideration,  therefore,  is  to  decide  what 
questions  will  be  likely,  if  raised  and  answered,  to  stim- 
ulate the  desired  conclusion. 

Perhaps  most  pupils,  once  the  point  is  raised,  will 
admit  immediately  that  the  Revolution  looked  to  the 
British  governmeut  of  the  time  like  something  different 
from  what  it  seemed  to  the  rebelling  colonists.  Granted 
that  we  can  stimulate  this  preliminary  curiosity,  how 
shall  we  proceed  further?  Perhajis  it  would  be  better 
to  begin  with  the  British  side  of  the  question ;  any  pre- 
vious information  the  pupils  have  acquired  is  too  likely 
to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  patriots. 

What,  then,  did  the  American  Revolution  look  like  to 
the  British  government  against  which  it  was  fought  ? 
We  can  answer  that  question  only  after  we  have  asked 
and  answered  several  related  to  it.  The  first  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is :  Why  did  the  British 
settle  America  in  the  first  place?  It  was  an  expensive 
undertaking,  requiring  not  only  a  large  expenditure  of 
wealth  and  men  at  the  outset  and  continuously  there- 
after in  the  mere  process  of  colonization,  if  the  colonies 
were  to  grow  and  prosper,  but  further  large  expendi- 
tures for  wars  iu  their  defense  as  well.  What  did  the 
British  government  hope  to  get  in  return  for  all  of  this 
expenditure?  Manifestly  so  much  trouble  and  wealth 
were  not  expended  for  mere  vainglory  in  the  possible 
aceomplishment . 


To  answer  questions  of  this  type  we  shall  have  to 
study  the  Navigation  Acts,  as  they  looked  to  those  in 
England  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring  their  en- 
actment, along  with  the  later  laws  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colonies.  In 
raising  these  questions  we  shall  be  careful  to  keep  thf 
pupils  consciously  at  the  task  of  thinking  of  those  regu- 
lations from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother  country,  as 
merely  methods,  not  at  all  unusual  in  their  time,  of 
making  the  colonial  enterprise  a  profitable  one  for  those 
who  had  undertaken  it  at  the  cost  of  large  expenditures. 
It  is  w'ell  to  recall  iu  this  connection  that  the  first  colon- 
ies were  established  by  trading  companies,  that  is,  or- 
ganized bands  of  merchants  who  thought  of  the  under- 
taking as  a  business  out  of  which  profit  would  accrue. 
When  the  British  national  government  took  over  the 
management  of  these  enterprises  it  kept  for  the  nation 
at  large  the  ideals  and  purposes  which  the  founders  had 
had  for  their  companies. 

Most  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  disputes  attending 
the  American  Revolution  arose  from  perfectly  natural 
efforts  of  the  British  government  to  make  the  colonies 
a  profitable  investment  by  the  use  of  methods  that  had 
been  a  logical  part  of  the  plan  for  establishing  colonies 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  reason  most  British  effi- 
cials  were  unable  to  understand  why  the  colonists 
should  make  so  much  ado  over  these  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  come  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  why  did  the  colonists  resent  these  regulations 
which  seemed  to  British  officials  to  be  so  right  and 
proper  ?  In  other  words,  what  did  the  Revolution  look 
like  to  them?  In  order  to  understand  their  point  of 
view  we  shall  have  to  see  that  the  motives  of  the  trading 
companies  that  sent  over  the  first  colonists  and  the 
motives  of  the  colonists  who  came  were  not  necessarily 
the  same. 

Most  of  the  people  who  came  over  and  settled  in  the- 
new  world  came  because  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a 
comfortable  living  in  their  old  homes.  That  is,  most 
of  those  who  came  had  found  it  difficult  to  accumulate 
sufficient  wealth  or  to  achieve  a  position  socially  that 
satisfied  them.  In  their  old  cotmtry  land  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  and  labor  did  not  yield  a  large  return.  They 
came  to  America  in  seach  of  better  conditions.  This 
was  as  true  of  most  of  those  who  came  to  'New  England 
as  of  those  who  came  to  the  more  southerly  colonies, 
though  a  larger  proportion  of  the  settlers  in  the  latter 
colonies  were  of  the  element  deported  from  the  mother 
country  for  one  reason  or  another.  Many  in  all  sec- 
tions had  been  under  the  necessity  of  undergoing  a 
period  of  service  as  indented  bondmen  in  order  to  pro- 
cure their  passage  money. 

Once  they  had  arrived  in  America,  settlers  of  all 
classes  were  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  uutilled 
laud  into  cultivation  in  order  to  make  it  serve  their 
necessities  and  in  order  to  create  a  comfortable  environ- 
ment in  which  to  live.  This  process  of  planting  settle- 
ments in  the  new  land,  after  it  had  gone  on  for  several 
generations,  as  had  been  the  case  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  naturally  tended  to  stimulate  in  the 
colonists  the  feeling  that  the  new  country  was  theirs 
and  its  settled  life  their  own  achievement.  Most  of 
them  had  never  even  visited  the  mother  country  and  had 
no  direct  relations  with  it  or  interests  in  it,  so  it  was 
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not  easy  for  them  to  sympathize  with  the  notion  that 
this  country,  so  largely  the  creation  of  themselves  and 
their  fathers,  existed  chiefly  for  the  profit  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  settlers  had  originally  come. 

Consequently,  laws  that  seemed,  entirely  logical  and 
fair  enough  to  the  government  in  the  mother  country, 
in  view  of  the  expenditures  made  in  the  colonial  vent- 
ures, seemed  to  the  colonists  themselves  unjust  and  in- 
defensible. Argument  about  the  matter  merely  added 
to  the  misunderstanding,  because  each  side  argued  from 
different  premises.  Without  any  machinery  to  facili- 
tate mutual  understanding  or  compromise,  an  open 
breach  was  natural  as  the  outcome. 

iSText  month  we  shall  consider,  in  further  preparation 
for  this  lesson,  how  the  subject  should  be  introduced 
and  what  Avork  should  be  assigned  to  the  class  in 
advance. 


TEACHING  POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES— V. 

(Continued  from  page  9.1 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar,    ~ 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 


DAFFODELS 

William  Wordsworth 

1  wander'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils. 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the   milky  way, 

They  stretch'd  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee — 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company! 

I  gazed   and   gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had   brought. 

For  oft, 'When  on  my  couch  I  lie. 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash   upon  that   inward   eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude: 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


ABOU  BEX   .4DHEM 

Leigh  Hu.\t 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase! ) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold: 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?"     The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed   the  names  whom  love  of  God   had   blessed- 

.A.nd.  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 


HARK!   HARK!   THE  LARK 

William  Shakf.spe.\rf. 

Hark!   hark!   the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phcebus  'gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalieed  flowers  that  lies; 
.\nd  winking  Mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty   is,  my   lady  sweet,   arise; 

Arise,  arise. 


SOXG   OF  THE   CHATT.tHOOCHEE 

Sidney  Lanier 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham. 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain. 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall. 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again. 
Accept   my  bed,   or   narrow    or   wide. 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 

Par  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

All  down  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

All  through  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  rushes  cried  Ahide.  aliide. 
The  wilful  waterweeds  held  me  thrall. 
The  laving  laurel  turned  my  tide, 
The  ferns  and  the  fondling  grass  said  stay. 
The  dewberry  dipped  for  to  work  delay. 
And  the  little  reeds  sighed  Abide,  abide. 

Here  in   the   hills  of  Hnbersham. 

Here  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

High  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Veiling  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  hickor.v  told  me  manifold 
Fair  tales  of  shade,  the  poplar  tall 
Wrought  me  her  shadowy  self  to  hold. 
The  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  walnut,  the  pine, 
Overleaning,  with  flickering  meaning  and  sign. 
Said,  Pass  not.  so  cold,  these  manifold 

Deep  shades  of  the  hills  of  Hahersham. 

These  glades  in  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

And  oft  in  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oft  in  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
The  white  quartz  shone,  and  the  smooth  brookstone 
Did  bar  me  of  passage  with  friendly  brawl. 
And  many  a  luminous  jewel  lone 
— Crystals  clear   or  a-cloud   with  mist. 
Ruby,  garnet,  and  amethyst — 
Made  lures  with  the  lights  of  streaming  stone 

In  the  clefts  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

In  the  beds  of  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

But  oh,  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail:  I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call — 
Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main. 
The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn. 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn. 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall. 


BLACKBOARD  MOTTOES 

We  love  children  whose  faces,  hands  and  feet,  as  well 
as  their  lips,  speak  beautiful  thoughts. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches, 
and  loving  favor  than  silver  or  gold. 

Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest  thing  in  the 
kindest  way. — Moderator-Topics. 


Education — the  eternal  debt  which  Maturity  owes  to 
Youth. — President  Fisher,  of  the  English  Board  of 
Education.     .    , ..  ,    ■ 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH 

The  outlines  on  Bonser's  "Elementary  School  Cur- 
riculum," which  appear  in  this  issue,  complete  the 
present  study  of  this  book.  Previous  lessons  were  out- 
lined in  October  and  December.  Copies  of  these  num- 
bers may  be  had  for  fifteen  cents  each. 

"The  Princeton  man,"  said  President  Hibhen  at  the 
opening  of  this  university  last  fall,  "must  be  clean, 
must  have  a  character  and  a  mission.  He  must  be  a 
man  not  only  to  be  trusted  but  to  be  followed."  A  fine 
ideal  not  only  for  Princeton,  but  for  all  schools,  great 
and  small. 

A  unique  project  in  civics  was  worked  out  by  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  "Weldon  Schools.  Another  was 
used  by  the  Praiiklinton  High  School  in  establi.shing 
a  school  paper.  Both  projects  are  described  in  this 
issue.  N'ext  month,  we  hope  to  publish  an  account  of 
the  making  of  a  moving-picture  show  in  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  schools. 

What  features  in  ^okth  Carolina  Education  do 
you  find  most  helpful  ?  What  features  not  now  car- 
ried would  you  like  to  see  added?  In  what  ways  may 
Worth  Carolina  Education  be  made  more  service- 
able to  you.  Frank,  honest,  straight-out  answers  will 
be  appreciated.  Constructive  criticism  always  wel- 
come. 

Supt.  Frank  L.  Wells,  of  Buncombe,  has  organized 
his  fourteen  principals  in  a  project  of  professional 
work  in  their  own  behalf.  Each  principal  was  re- 
quested to  submit  a  diiSeulty  or  problem  in  which  he 
was  interested.  Result,  five  problems  and  five  com- 
mittees. More  about  this  drive  will  be  found  in  the 
department  of  State  School  I^ews. 

Read  the  report  of  the  State  Text-book  Commission 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Extensive  changes 
are  recommended.  .Vre  you  in  favor  of  all  of  them? 
Do  the  preferences  indicated  by  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion accord  with  your  preferences?  What  departures, 
for  good  reasons,  would  j'ou  make  from  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations?  Which  books  would  you 
adopt?  If  you  have  somewhat  to  say,  speak  out,  for 
the    State   Board   of    Education    is  -expected   to   begin 


consideration  of  the  report  about  February  6th  and 
announce  the  adoptions  by  March  1st.  If  you  hold 
your  peace  now,  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  break  silence 
after  the  adoptions  are  made. 


Wliile  the  mercury  is  wintering  in  the  zone  from  17 
to  22  degrees,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  a  day  or  two  at 
this  writing,  you  will  be  helped  in  diverting  your  mind 
from  the  weather  by  reading  the  summer  school  an- 
nouncements— and  the  brightly  bound  seed  catalogues. 
Of  the  latter,  those  who  care  for  them  will  find  no  great 
difiiculty  in  securing  copies  from  the  seedsmen.  As  to 
the  summer  school  announcements,  the  season  for  them 
is  well  open  in  T^orth  Carolina  Education.  Last 
montl)  the  first  one  appeared  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  in  this  February  number  are  added  the 
announcements  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  ISTorth  Carolina,  the  Asheville  N^ormal  School, 
Wake  Forest  College,  the  Worth  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  and  Lenoir  College. 


DAIL  EIREANN 

From  Mocksville  comes  the  following  inquiry : 

"Please  tell  us  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
words  composing  the  name  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, Dail  Eireann?  They  are  not  found  in  any 
of  the  dictionaries  to  which  I  have  access." 

C.  H.  W. 
Since  the  same  information  may  be  desired  by  other 
readers,  answer  to  our  correspondent  is  made  in 
this  way.  The  words  Dail  Eireann  belong  to  the  Gaelic 
language,  the  first  meaning  a  council  or  assembly,  and 
the  second  being  an  adjectival  form  meaning  Iri.sh. 
The  adjective  is  composed  of  Eire  (Ireland),  an  older 
form  of  which  the  well-known  Erin  is  a  dative  case, 
and  the  adjective  ending  -ann,  an  ending  not  entirely 
strange  to  us  in  such  deseri  'fives  as  America-n,  Can- 
adi-an,  Kentucki-an,  Delaw..re-an.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  therefore  quite  a  convenient  rendering  of  the 
Gaelic  description  which  is  pronounced  about  as  if 
spelled  "dale  ee-ry-an. 

As  matters  of  hist'  rical  interest,  one  or  two  addi- 
tional observations  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
Gaelic  name  Dail  Eireann  was  given  to  the  council  or 
congress  of  the  Irish  Republic  when  it  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  1919.  Passion  ran  hot  and 
feeling  high.  It  is  no  cause  for  wonder,  then,  that  a 
party  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  to  British  control 
of  Irish  affairs  should  name  its  supreme  representa- 
tive body  in  a  language  of  ancient  and  honored  tra- 
dition, a  language  which,  though  spoken  widely  by  the 
people  of  the  newly  proclaimed  Republic,  had  in  time 
past  been  outlawed  and  banished  from  the  Irish 
schools  by  the  British  government. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Irish  Republic  is 
not  recognized  by  that  name  in  the  treaty  recently 
ratified  by  the  British  parliament  and  the  Dail  Eireann, 
the  Irish  Free  State  being  the  designation  adopted  in 
the  treaty.  It  may  be  that  in  like  manner  the  name 
Dail  Eireann  will  now  give  way  to  some  other  designa- 
tion for  the  governing  body  of  the  new  Irish,  .state. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  BONSER'S  "ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM" 

By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  f^tnte  Department  of  Education 

Note  by  the  Editor. — These  lessons,  IV  and  V,  complete  the  outlines  for  the  present  study  of  this  book.     Lesson  I.  covering  the  first  five  chap- 
ters was  outlined  in  the  October  number,  and  Lessons  II  and  III.  covering  chapters  six  to  nine  inclusive,  were  outlined  in  the  December  number. 


LESSOR  IV.— CHAPTEE  XIII,   PAGES   301-336 
ENGLISH 

Purposes  Served  by  English. 

What  does  the  author  iiielude  under  the  term — 
English  ? 

Explain  the  difference  between  the  use  of  language  as 
a  means  or  a  tool  and  the  use  of  language  as  an  end  in 
itself. 

How  may  the  mechanical  elements  be  mastered  ?  Ex- 
plain how  this  doctrine  is  "in  harmony  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  readiness  and  the  law  of  satisfaction." 

Projects  in  Which  the  Use  of  English  is  Required. 

Show  how  projects  in  the  practical  arts  and  iti  geog- 
raphy and  history  will  require  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition. Show  how  such  projects  will  require  independ- 
ence in  the  use  of  books  and  a  breadth  of  information 
from  books  and  life. 

How  may  children  be  led  to  develop  an  appreciation 
for  literature  and  poetry?  When  could  you  best  teach 
an  appreciation  for  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"?  How  may 
the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  be  made  meaningful? 

Suggest  means  you  would  use  in  school  in  develoj)- 
ing  desirable  attitudes  to  reading  for  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

Hov  may  the  supplementary  library  function  in  fur- 
thering projects  which  require  reading  for  information  ? 

To  what  extent  have  you  in  your  work  been  able  to 
develop  in  your  pupils  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  to 
reading  ? 

The  Mechanics  or  Technique  of  English. 

Reading  :    Should  reading  be  forced  on  the  beginner  ? 

What  suggestions  are  made  for  the  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading? 

Explain  what  is  meant:  "Phonics  and  other  helps  in 
word-getting  have  no  legitimate  place  until  their  need 
is  realized  and  their  aid  appreciated." 

Discuss  the  comparative  needs  for  oral  and  silent 
reading.' 

After  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing is  accomplished,  what  should  the  motive  for  read- 
ing be? 

If  reading  has  been  well  taught,  about  what  grade 
should  projects  in  reading  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
read  not  be  needed  ? 

Spelling  :  How  does  spelling  function  in  reading 
and  composition? 

Explain  how  time  may  be  wasted  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling. 

Composition  :  What  suggestions  does  the  author  give 
for  the  mastery  of  the  technical  matters  of  composition  ? 

Explain  this:  "It  is  not  knowledge  but  habits  that 
count  in  speech." 

Sequence  in  English. 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  grade  the  specified  formal  ele- 
ments and  arrange  in  a  definite  sequence? 

Discuss  the  extent  to  which  the  project  curriculum 
would  determine  the  sequence. 

To  what  extent  do  children  in  a  given  grade  vary  in 
language  ability? 

What  has  been  one  of  the  fatal  errors  in  the  reading 
of  literature  in  the  schools? 


Work  in  English  by  Grades. 

(A  very  condensed  outline  is  given,  .sufficient  to  show 
vocabulary  and  greater  expression. 

Grade  I.  Teacher  has  opportunity  to  improve  ex- 
pression of  pupils  through :  discussion  of  their  project.* 
;ind  free  activities;  story  telling  period;  dramatizations; 
and  free  activities;  story  telling  period;  dramatiza- 
tions ;  poems  and  songs  taught. 

Through  the  above  means  thought  content  is  de- 
veloped. 

Means  through  which  "genuine  readiness  for  reading 
is  developed." 

Work  introduced  in  phonics  and  word  ma.stery  as 
needed.  « 

Spelling  taught  as  needed. 

Technical  matters  as  needs  arise. 

Grade  II.  Means  u.sed  to  acquire  development  in 
oral  expression. 

Creative  effort  in  poetic  expression  encouraged. 

How  reading  is  given  motive.  Develpoment  of  abil- 
ity to  read  silently. 

Mastery  of  neAV  technical  elements  through  needs  in 
written  work. 

Spelling  in  response  to  needs.  Phonics — as  needs 
dictate. 

Dramatizations — to  develop  freedom  and  organiza- 
tion of  cxpres.sion.     Work  for  correct  expression. 

Reading. — Can  begin  to  read  for  pleasure.  Common 
danger — paucity  of  literary  material.  N'eeds  of  chil- 
dren should  be  met,  but  not  surfeited. 

Grade  III.  Broadening  activities  call  for  enlarged 
\ocabulary  and  greater  variety  of  expression. 

Studies  in  geography,  nature  study  and  history  re- 
quire broader  reading. 

Broader  acquaintance  with  literature. 

(Teachers  should  study  and  discuss  books  suitable  for 
reading  in  the  third  grade.) 

Dramatized  selections  from  literature  and  stories 
from  history. 

Technical  problems  for  enlarged  needs.  Form  ele- 
ments in  letter  writing. 

Choice  of  words  and  variety  in  expressing  a  thought. 

Greater  amount  of  .written  work  calls  for  enlargement 
of  spelling  vocabulary. 

Stories  and  poems  to  meet  variety  of  interests.  Should 
lie  clear  in  meaning. 

Grade  IV.  Demands  for  reading  for  information 
lead  to  use  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

Training  in  silent  reading — how  to  use  reference 
books-index,  use  of  dictionary  and  word  study. 

Technical  elements  and  spelling  as  required  by  in- 
i^reased  written  work. 

Types  of  compositions  determined  by  other  school 
nctivities. 

Recreational  reading — needs  in  practical  arts,  for 
geography  and  history.  Library  habit  further  devel- 
oped and  taste  cultivated  for  high  standards  of  literary 
(jiiality. 

Grade  V.     Demands  for  reading — broader  in  .scope. 

Composition  needs.  Study  of  sentence  and  sentence 
structure.      Work  for  clearness  of  expression. 

Study  of  use  of  simple  grammatical  forms.  Correct 
isage.      Continued  iise  of  dictionary. 
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Eeading  required  for  school  subjects.  Eeadiug  for 
this  grade  should  give  background  for  history  work  of 
year. 

Reading  for  recreation — for  appreciation. 

Gbade  VI.  Compositions  required  by  various  pro- 
jects in  school  subjects  and  social  life  of  school — letters, 
records,  rej^orts,  arguments  and  experiences. 

Technical  facts  as  needed  as  experience  broadens. 
Work  for  correct  usage  as  a  fixed  habit.  Should  know 
reasons. 

Vocabulary  enlarging — spelling  needs  and  need  for 
Avord  study  increase. 

TRrough  much  reading  of  prose  and  poems  of  high 
literary  standard,  appreciation  of  high  order  developed. 

With  the  study  of  industrial  and  commercial  geogra- 
phy, type  of  reading  will  change.  History  reading 
centers  around  large  and  important  events  and  changes 
of  the  past  as  they  interpret  life  of  present.  Books  of 
American  life  relating  to  economic,  political  and  social 
develoijment  of  America.  (Note  the  reading  matter 
suggested  by  author.)  * 

Principles  for  Selection  and  Organization  of  English. 

Summarize  the  princii)les  for  selection  and  organiza- 
tion: of  .spelling  and  word  studies;  of  penmanship;  of 
composition;  of  reading;  of  literature. 

In  your  ojiinion  is  Bonser  right  in  his  doctrine  of 
teaching  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  child?  Give 
your  reasons.  Wliat  is  the  teacher's  obligation  in  bring- 
ing the  child  to  a  realization  of  his  needs  ? 

Bibliography 
Sheridan — "Speaking  and   Writing  English,"   B,   H.   San- 
born &  Co. 

Klapper — "The  Teaching  of  English,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Driggs — "Our  Living  Language."  University  Pub.  Co. 
Klapper — "The  Teaching  of  Reading,"  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 


"Reading   in   the    Primary   Grades,"    Houghton 
—"Special   Method   in  Reading  in   the   Grades," 

Houghton   Mifflin 


Jenkins— 
Miiflin  Co. 

McMurry- 
Macmillan. 
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LESSO]^  v.— CHAPTER  XVII,  PAGES  396-422 
CITIZENSHIP  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

(Note. — The  chapter  here  outlined  is  suggested  for  Lesson  V  or  any 
other  chapters  which  might  seem  of  most  importance.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  should  be  covered  by  independent  study.) 

The  Meaning  of  Citizenship  in  America. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  democracy? 

Compare  with  citizenship  in  an  autocracy. 

"What  responsibility  devolvs  upon  the  American  citi- 
zen for  the  enactment  and  enforcemnt  of  laws?  What 
should  his  attitude  be  at  all  times  to  obedience  to  the 
law? 

How  Growth  in  Citizenship  is  Secured. 

Explain  the  close  relationship  that  training  in  citi- 
zenship bears  to  character  building  and  why  citizenship 
cannot  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject. 

In  the  monthly  reports  of  the  work  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, one  of  the  county  systems  in  the  state  grades  on 
the  habits  of  citizenship  given  below.  Discuss  the  value 
of  this. 


1.  Is  cleanly;    cares    for 

his  health. 

2.  Is  prompt. 

3.  Is  self-controlled. 

4.  Stands  for  fair  play. 

5.  Is  obedient. 

6.  Is  courteous. 


7.  Is  trustworthy. 

8.  Is  self-reliant. 

9.  Is  co-operative. 

10.  Is  orderly. 

11.  Is  honest  and  truthful. 

12.  Is  thrifty. 


STRONG   FOUTSTDATIOIVS 


Hamilton's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 
T^HESE  books  supply  the  kind  of  arithmetic  teaching  now  being  demanded  of  our 
schools.      They  iiitenveave  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  the  pupil's  play  and  work, 
.^nd  they  definitely  help  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
constantly  come  up  in  eveVyday  life. 

Brigham  and  MacFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Four-book  Series 

I^HE  important  geographical,  commei'cial  and  industrial  conditions  in  all  pai'ts  of  the 
globe  in  1920  are  shown  graphically  by  new  maps,  new  pictures,  and  new  texts. 
The  new  illustrations  show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries  made 
pi'ominent  by  the  War. 

Pearson  and  Kirehwey's  Essentials  of  English 

Published  in  a  Two-book  and  a  Three-book  Series 

npHESE  books  are  strong  at  all  points.      They  pay  careful  attention  to  the  little  as 
well  as  to  the  big  things;   they  relate  the  work  to  the  evei'yday  interests   of  the 
pupils;  they  emphasize  the  value  of  oral  English,  and  through  their  literary  models 
they  enrich  the  pupil's  mind.      The  exercises  are  abundant  and  of  gieat  variety. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


XEW  YORK 


Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Projects  Including  Elements  of  Citizenship. 

Show  liow  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  furnish 
material  for  teaching  citizenship.  Explain  the  depend- 
ence of  one  person  upon  another.    . 

Discuss  the  contribution  that  the  study  of  history 
should  make  in  the  development  of  citizenship. 

What  relation  does  the  Golden  Eule  bear  to  the  quali- 
ties that  make  for  good  citizenship? 

Wliat  means  are  you  using  in  your  schoolroom  work 
to  make  practical  apj>lication  of  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  a  democratic  citizenship? 

If  your  school  is  to  teach  these  principles,  should  it 
not  be  governed  as  a  miniature  republic  ? 

Discuss  this  statement :  "We  have  been  dominated 
so  long  by  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  the  chief  factor  in 
the  school,  the  absolute  monarch  whose  word  is  law, 
that  we  have  found  little  place  for  the  child's  freedom." 

To  what  extent  should  children  be  made  to  feel  a 
responsibility  for  the  law  of  the  school? 
.4  Summary  of  the  Qualities  of  Citizenship. 

Summarize  and  discuss  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen 
under  the  headings  given  by  Bonser. 

Give  in  brief  the  five  principles  for  guidance  in  teach- 
ing citizenship. 

The  Teachers'  College  Record  for  January,  1919,  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "A  Scale  for  Measuring  Habits 
of  Good  Citizenship,"  which  teachers  should  study  in 
connection  with  this  chapter. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  is  40  cents,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia 
University,  ISTew  York. 

The  chart  given  below  w"as  taken  from  this  article 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  teachers  in  judging 
the  qualities  that  constitute  good  citizens.     The  chart 


here  given  is  only  an  outline  of  the  one  in  the  Record. 
Each  one  of  these  headings  is  explained  in  the  article. 

Habits  and  Attitudes  Desirable  for  Oood  Citizenship  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

The  Good  Citizen 

m.  Stands  for  fair  play. 


b. 

Keeps  a  good  posture. 

n. 

Is  courageous. 

c. 

Is  orderly. 

0. 

Is  honest  and  truthful. 

d. 

Exercises  thrift. 

P- 

Is  trustworthy. 

e. 

Is  prompt. 

q- 

Has  a  sense  of  civic 

f. 

Thinks  clearly  and  pur- 

responsibility. 

posefully. 

r. 

Is  obedient. 

S- 

Has  a  sense  of  humor. 

s. 

Is  generous. 

h. 

Is  refined. 

t. 

Is  courteous  and  con- 

i. 

Is  characterized  by 

siderate. 

helpful  initiative. 

u. 

Is  co-operative. 

i- 

Is  self-reliant. 

V. 

Is  broadminded. 

k. 

Exercises   self-control. 

w 

Is  loyal. 

1. 

Lives   up  to  the  tradi- 

X. 

Has  a  fine  sense  of  ap- 

tions of  good  sports- 

preciation   and    seeks 

manship. 

to  express  it. 
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Your  Attention  Is  Invited        ! 


McMurry  and  Parkins 
Geographies 


Elementary 


Advanced 


These  new  books  are  pre-eminently  the  most 
teachable  series  now  available,  representing  the 
matured  practice  of  a  widely  known  instructor 
of  teachers  and  the  resources  of  an  eminent 
scientist. 

The  geographical  information  is  comprehen- 
sive and  the  latest  available.  The  color  maps 
are  engraved  by  the  same  process  hitherto  used 
only  in  the  highest  type  of  color  illustrations. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  black-and-white  maps, 
a  set  of  atlas  maps  for  reference,  and  numerous 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

AN  EPOCHMAKING  SERIES 


TO 


O'Shea  and  Kellogg 
Everyday  Health  Series 
for  Elementary  Schools 


Book  I 


Book  II 


A  charming  and  interesting  presentation  of 
health  studies,  avoiding  the  old-time  negative 
physiological  suggestion. 

Treatment  is  positive. 
Language  is  simple  and  direct. 
Method  is  sane  and  practical. 
Content  is  interesting. 
Illustrations  are  attractive. 

A  STIMULATING  SERIES 


! 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


i         NEW  YORK 
i  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 
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STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 

The  Raleigh  Township  School  Com- 
mittee has  requested  the  county  com- 
missioners to  order  a  school  bond 
election  for  March  14.  The  amount 
to  be  voted  on  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  of  the  citv  and  towjiship 
is   §1,000,000. 


Several  original  plays,  written  by 
North  Carolinians,  are  Ijeing  issued  by 
the  University  Extension  Division. 
These  plays  are  to  be  published  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin  and  only  those 
which  deal  with  North  Carolina  folk- 
lore and  traditions  are  included. 


For  the  contract  of  enlarging  the 
plant  of  the  Colored  State  Normal 
School  at  Elizabeth  City^  there  were 
twenty-eight  bids  opened  (December 
20).  The  successful  bid  on  the  admin- 
istration building  was  §129,849.  The 
lowest  bid  on  the  heating  plant  was 
§9,489,  and  for  the  water  and  sewer 
plants  §27,548. 


Kinston's  habit  of  voting  bond  issues 
was  broken  December  6,  when  it  al- 
lower  the  smallest  proposition  voted 
on  in  several  years  to  go  to  defeat. 
Until  better  success  can  be  had  at 
some  future  election.  Kinston  wiU  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  double  shift  sys- 
tem, teaching  a  part  of  the  classes  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  other  part  in  the 
afternoon. 


In  Wilmington,  automobiles  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  park  in  front  of 
school  buildings.  This  order  was 
lately  made  by  the  Mayor  after  a 
dreadful  accident  to  a  pupil  of  the 
Hemenway  School.  An  eight-year-old 
boy  had  his  leg  horribly  mangled  by 
a  heavy  truck  that  struck  him  just 
after  he  had  darted  from  the  school 
between  two  parked  cars  in  an  effort 
to  get  to  his  home  just  across  the 
street. 


Tarboro  to  Vote  on  School  Bonds 

The  General  Assembly  of  1921  au- 
thorized the  Tarboro  School  Board, 
acting  through  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  call  a  special  election  for 
the  issuance  of  not  more  than  §150,000 
worth  of  school  bonds  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  Tarboro  School  District, 
which  comprises  the  whole  of  Town- 
ship, No.  1.  The  school  board  pro- 
poses to  call  the  election  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January,  the  date  tenta- 
tively set  being  January  25. 


Dr.   Boyd  Collecting  Valuable   Mate- 
rial on  Southern  History 

Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  Trinity  College. 
who  was  this  year  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  pursue  his  research  in  his- 
tory on  a  special  foundation  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvani,  has  been 
invited  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
work  in  American  history  to  be  given 
at  the  large  northern  university  dur- 
ing the  summer.  When  he  returns  to 
Trinity  next  September  he  will  have 
coUected  invaluable  material  on  South- 
ern history.  In  his  work  he  has  un- 
covered hitherto  unknown  material 
dealing  with  the  South  and  especially 


the  history  of  North  Carolina.  His 
search  for  Southern  social  history  took 
him  into  the  libraries  of  all  the  big 
Northern  universities  last  fall. 


^C&v^SkVnoc^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40 A 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards.  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Temi. 

Richmond,  Va. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

XO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous  Enrolliuent  in 
Three  OfBces 

NEW  BOOKLET 


STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


For  the  Second  Semester 


Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Revised — Conn  and  Budlngton. 

Written  and  Spoken  English — Clippinger. 

Elements  of  Economics,  Revised — Bullock. 

General  Science — Lake. 

Latin:  First  Year,  Caesar,  Cicero — Gunnison  and  Harley. 

Vergil  and  A  Latin  Grammar — Burton. 
French:  Practical  French  Course,  Mon  Petit  Trott — Cardon. 

A  la  Maison  Francaise — Cardon  and  Weeks. 
Spanish:  Lecturas  Faciles,  Correspondencia  Comercial — Wilkins  and 
Luria. 

Un  Drama  Nuevo — Tamayo  y  Bans. 

Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano  (a  beginner's  book) — Solano. 

En  Espana — Rivera  and  Doyle. 

Canciones  Populares   (Song  Book). 

Silver  Series  of  Classics — 54  volumes. 
High  School  Song  Book — Parsons. 


Interested?      Xo  trouble  to  furnish  information 

SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Vocabulary  of  your  Spelling  Lesson  need 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  guess  work 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING  BOOK 

Has  Solved  the  Problem 

The  Hom-Ashbaugh  Survey  has  produced  a  vocabulary  arrived  at  by  scientific  investi- 
gations, based  on  an  analysis  of  800,000  running  words  of  correspondence,  representing 
an  amount  of  research  and  money  investment  which  has  not  heretofore  been  paralleled  in 
the  study  of  a  text-book  subject.  The  basic  lessons  contain  a  minimum  list  of  3998  words 
found  to  be  most  frequently  used.  In  addition,  the  booii  includes  as  supplementary  les- 
sons, 580  additional  words  which  are  somewhat  less  frequently  used,  making  a  total  of 
457  S  words. 

No  other  speller  enables  the  teacher  or  pupil  to  distinguish  between  words  of  greater 
and  lesser  importance. 

Spelling  methods  have  been  devised  to  insure  that  each  pupil  will  eliminate  his  own 
errors. 

Explicit  directions  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  given- 
Supplied  in  parts  and  complete  form  as  desired. 
An  examination  will  con\ince  you  of  its  merits. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  COMPANY 

East  Washington  Square 
PHILABELPHIA 
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BCNCOIklBE  PRINCIPALS  IX  A 

PROJECT 

Snpt.  F.   Li.  Wells  Organizes  County 

Principals  in  a  Project  for  Work- 
ing Out  Their  Own  Problems 
To  the  Editor: 

The  professional  work  of  the  prin- 
cipals is  used  advisedly,  for  it  was 
decided  at  the  outset  that  it  should  be 
professional  work  of  the  principals 
not  for  the  principals.  The  idea  is 
that  the  principals  should  work  upon 
problems  growing  out  of  their  school 
situation  and  for  which  they  felt  a 
positive  need  of  a  better  understand- 
ing or  solution  instead  of  reading  a 
book,  or  taking  a  certain  course  pre- 
scribed for  them. 

Accordingly,  the  principals  of  the 
county,  fourteen  in  number,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting.  Each  princi- 
pal was  requested  to  submit  a  problem 
in  which  he  was  interested.  The  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  problem  must  be  his  problem  and 
that  he  must  actually  need  the  inform- 
ation which  would  accrue  from  the  in- 
vestigation. There  were  nine  prob- 
lems submitted  in  all,  but  as  the  pro- 
fessional work  was  to  include  only 
five  meetings  it  was  decided  to  elim- 
inate four.     Those  chosen  follow: 

Athletics, 

Citizenship, 

Health  Training, 

Keeping  the  fourteen  plus  students 
in  school. 

Community  Cooperation. 

The  principals  were  divided  into 
committees,  a  committee  for  each 
problem,  as  far  as  possible  the  prin- 
cipal working  on  the  problem  of  his 
first  choice.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee with  discussion  was  to  consti- 
tute the  main  feature  of  the  meetings. 

The  work  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  principals.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing they  elected  their  leader.  Edward 
Warrick,  of  Candler  High  School,  and 
an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
P.  W.  Alexander,  Biltmore  High 
School;  C.  Fred  Jervis,  Leicester  High 
School,  and  the  leader  Edward  War- 
rick, that  had  charge  of  the  assign- 
ment of  subjects.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  suc- 
cess of  the  method.  However,  this 
much  is  certain:  that  the  principals 
themselves  are  well  pleased  with  the 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  through  these 
meetings,  with  the  principals  work- 
ing together  on  common  problems,  that 
there  will  result  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  principals,  and  a  more  uni- 
form and  efficient  administration  of 
the  county  schools.     F.  L.  Wells, 

County    Superintendent. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Jan.  17,  1922. 


Prices   Requested   on   Textbooks 

Sealed  bids  for  furnishing  text- 
books for  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  opened  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  February  6. 
and  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the 
representatives  of  bidding  publishers 
to    present    their    claims    in    person. 

Twenty-seven  publishers  are  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  books  recom- 
mended by  the  commission,  and  bids 
have  been  asked  from  each  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Adoptions  will  not  be  based 
entirely  upon  the  prices  submitted, 
says  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks,  but  cost  will 
be  an  important  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  the  books  to  be  adopted. 


G.  LLOYD  PREACHER  &  COMPANY 

ARCHITECTS  AXD  EXGIXEERS 

Speci.\lists  IX  THE  Desi^x  of  School  Buildixos 
AXD  Educatioxal  Ixstitutioxs 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   BUILDING 


RALEIGH,   X.   C. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


-AUGUST A,  GA. 


Walsh's 

Business  Arithmetic 

By  JOHN  H.  WALSH 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 

The  Arithmetic  with  the  BUSINESS  atmosphere. 

Contains  a  complete  and  fascinating  story  of  Arithmetic 
as  applied  to  business. 

Walsh's  Arithmetic  is  approved  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Textbook  Commission. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW   YORK      CHICAGO      BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO      LONDON 


THE  BEST  SCHOOLS  WANT 
THE  BEST  BOOKS 


Watson  and  White's  Modem  Arithmetics. 


Thompson's  Histories  of  the  United  States. 


^ 


I 

Sanford,  Brown  and  Smith's  Modem  Course  in  English.         | 

I 


McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  j 

—  i 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers  | 

BOSTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO       I 
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Teachers'  Assembly  to  Meet  in 
Raleigh 

Raleigh  will  be  the  place  o£  meeting 
for  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly this  year,  but  the  time  of  meet- 
ing will  be  left  to  a  referendum  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  This  is  the  tent- 
ative decision  reached  by  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  meeting  in 
Raleigh. 

A  questionnaire  will  be  mailed  to  all 
the  local  organizations  in  the  counties, 
and  the  teachers  asked  to  express 
their  preference  as  to  the  time  of  meet- 
ing. The  report  will  be  made  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  March  18. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Allen  was  continued  in 
the  position  of  secretary  to  the  assem- 
l)ly.     The   position    of   whole-time   sec- 


New  Year 
Resolutions 

Of  the  many  classes  of 
New  Year  resolutions  made 
only  to  be  broken,  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  relate 
to  saving  money. 

D 

"I  shall  save  this  yeai'," 
expresses  the  annual  inten- 
tion of  many.  "Well,  an- 
other year  has  passed  and  I 
have  saved  nothing,"  is  the 
result  equally  recurrent. 

The  cause  of  failure  in 
this  lies  mainly  in  the  lack 
of  system  rather  than  the 
lack  of  intention.  Our  Spe- 
cial Endowment  furnishes 
the  Ideal  System  for  Sav- 
ing. 

1] 

AVi'ite  for  Particulars 

B.    T.    COWPER 
General  Agent 

Citizens    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Raleigh         North  Carolina 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our  manual. 
Other  Teachers  may  enroll  for  the  complete-  correspondence  course  upon  payment  ot  the  small 
fee  of   ten  dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are 
still  free  to  all  schools  having  Paliper  Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  exactly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which 
becomes  a  big  asset  in  school,  business  and  social  life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Penmaii- 
ship  compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thus  conserving  health  and  vision. 

PALMER   METHOD    SPELLERS   all    in   Palmer   Method   Penmanship    are   attracting   more  and 

more  of  the  attention  of  modern  educators.     Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 

lesson  with  the  Palmer   Method  spelling  lesson,   and  the 'results   in  both   subjects   will   be  highly 

gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD   STANDARDIZED   PENMANSHIP   SUPPLIES   are  selling   in  very  greatly 

increased  quantities,  because  they  offer  the  greatest  value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 


2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 


Pittock  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  19-July  39 
SecOTid  Term,  July  31-September  2 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year, 
tlie  courses  being  the  same  in  cliaracter  and  credit  value  as  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work. 

The  Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters. 

It  offers  opportunities  unexcelled  in  the  South  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  teachers  seeking  broader  scholarship  and  training,  and  wider 
social  contacts,  and  to  college  students  desiring  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements. 

Attendance  last  Quarter,  2,4  29,  from  twenty-nine  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  most  beautiful  and  unique  campus  in  America. 

Accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  for  non-Virginia 
students,  $15.00  per  term. 

Entertainments,  Music  Festival,  excursions. 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,  University,  Virginia 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  20  to  August  2 

For:    Teachers,  College  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrollment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a  great  Summer  School  for  teaehera!  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors^  superintendents,  and  teachers,  in 
addition  to  regular  college  faculty. 

Courses   approved    by   State   Department    of    Education    for    Primary    Grade    and    High 
School    teachers,    principals,   supervisors   and   superintendents. 
Demonstration  School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  courses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teachers 
carry   college   credit. 

Courses  for  High  School  students   desiring  to  work  off  entrance  conditions. 
New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Dean   of  Women. 
Expenses   lowest  possible  consistent  with   service.      Teachers   pay  ?io   tuition. 
F"or  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T.  HUNTER,  Director, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  SUMMER  SESSION— 1922 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South)  KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

FULL   SESSION,   TWELVE   WEEKS  First  Term,  June  12-July  30;   Second  Term,  July  Sl-August  3(» 

All  Teachers.  College  Students,  and  Others  Prepared  to  take  courses,  may  enter.     Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.     Fine  sum- 
mer climate.     Improved  boarding  facilities.     Reserve  room  early. 


retary  was  offered  to  Mr.  Allen,  but 
he  declined  to  accept.  Until  some  de- 
cision is  reached  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Allen  agreed  to  act  in  the  secretarial 
capacity. 


IjEOtures,  orations, 

DEBATES,   ESSAYS,   Etc. 
Prepared  to  Order 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
reconstructed  and  typed.  Nineteen  years' 
experience. 

MILLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY 
211  Itclsinser  Ave.      Dayton,  Ohio 


Pitman  Shorthand  Holds 

World's  Record 

A  Study  in  Percentages 


9lAf 


Of  the  official  court  report- 
'0        ers    in    the    United    States 
use   Pitmanic  Shorthands 


The  world's  record  for 
'Q  Speed  and  Accuracy  at 
200,  240  and  280  words  per 
minute,  made  by  Nathan  Behrin — an  Isaac 
Pitman   writer — has   never    been    equalled. 


98.3  ^c 


99.9f. 


Accuracy  in  tests  at  240 
'0  and  280  words  a  minute. 
In  an  examination  held  by 
the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  in  1920,  Nathan  Behrin  made  oiiJi/ 
one  error  in  the  240  words  a  minute  test,  and 
only  three  errors  in  the  280  test.  Each  test 
was  of  five  minutes  duration.  This  is  the 
World's  Record. 


lOOf. 


System  for  efficiency  and 
'0        progress     in     the    business 

world.  A  system  for  any 
purpose.  Easiest  to  learn,  easiest  to  write  and 
easiest  to  read. 


Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free 

Correspondence  Course 

For  Teachers 


East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 

A  State  school  offering  a  Two-year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four-year 
Teachers'  College  Course  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one  purpose.  Tui- 
tion free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach.      Fall  term  begins  Sept.  28,  1922. 

For  catalog  and  other  information,  address 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President       ::       GREENVILLE,  N.  C. 


A  BUSY  MONOGRAM 
A  BETTER  SCHOOL 

The  modern-day  importance  of  school  music  makes  portability  one  of 
the  first  requirements  of  a  school  piano. 

Instead  of  a  heavy  stationary  one-room  piano,  get  a  light,  portable 
Monogram  of  manifold  uses.  Then  you  can  have  music  in  every 
class-room,  in  the  gymnasium,  for  orchestra  and  glee  club  practice — 
everywhere  in  the  school.  Your  school  will  keep  the  Monogram 
busy — and  it  will  be  a  better  school. 

W.  Otto  Miessner's  latest  improved  piano;  the  Monogram,  is  light 
yet  substantially  built.  Its. tone  is  marvelously  rich  and  full.  Lead- 
ing musicians  and  music  supervisors  highly  praise  the  Monogram, 
the  ideal  school  piano,  a  remarkable  success,  an  instrument  appre- 
ciated in  schools  throughout  America. 
Read  the  coupon — mail  it  today! 

The  Monogram  is  W.  Otto  Miessner's  only  piano.  Every  genuine 
Monogram  bears  his  personal  monogram  imprinted  on  the  fall  board 
and  cast  into  the  full  iron  plate. 

The  Miessner 
Piano  Co. 

328  3rd  St. 
>lilwaukee.  Wis. 


0m$  „ 


Trial  Lesson  Free                  s  nce  2-22  I 

!  MIESSNER  PIANO  CO.,  | 

T^AAr    PITMAN  &  SONS  *^  MUwltkee.   wis.  I 

IlJrir&X/    r  1  i  1  Irlll    *X  IJVIILJ         |  piease  send  me  a  free  copy  o£   W.   Otto  Miessner's   Booklet,   "A   Hundred   Ways  to  | 

t>    Klic,Via«*c,                                        i  Raise  Money."     Send  me,  also,  the  new  Monogram  catalogue,  special  prices  to  schools,  | 

rUDllSnerS                                         {  ^^^  details  of  10-day  trial  oiTer.  | 

3  West  4.5th  Street  New  York       f  My  Name - , 

I  Address  I 

Publishers  of                                        "  «     .  .  I 

I  Position    — - - f 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand"       I  School j 

on  the  Approved  List                      '  ,._^„.^„.^„.^„^,.^.^,.^„.^„.^„.^„_i«„.^„.^„.^„«»„«».„.^„.^„«»„.^„.^„.^„.„.„», 
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Movies  at   the  Appalachian  Training 
School 

The  school  has  purchased  through 
the  State  Educational  Department  a 
moving  picture  machine.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  in  getting  reels  from 
Raleigh.  The  service  has  been  very 
slow.  The  next  programme  will  be 
the  "Hoosier  School  Master."  This 
will  be  followed  by  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
It  is  the  intention  to  give  no  play  that 
is  not  instructive. — The  Dew  Drop. 


Fire  caused  by  a  defective  flue  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  brick  school 
building  at  Philadelphus.  four  miles 
south  of  Red  Springs  January  2.5. 
The  fire  started  between  the  second- 
floor  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  in  two 
hours  the  building  was  a  total  loss, 
with  only  the  front  walls  standing. 
All  records  were  destroyed,  together 
with  equipment.  The  building  was 
valued  at  $30,000  and  was  partly  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

GOVERNMENT  WANTS  TEACHERS 

)t!95  to  $150  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  A-2  31,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  Winter  and  Spring 
examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  sample  examina- 
tion questions,  which  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge. 


THE  NEW  GLOBES 

I'lKironglily  revised,  the  new 
Rand  McN"ally  Globes  show 
sweeping  elianges  the  world  over ; 
new  boundaries  and  nations,  new 
discoverie.s  and  explorations,  new 
spellings,  and  a  new  eolor  seheni 
of  special  distinction. 

Writ  for  onr  Globe  Catalogue. 
It  gives  A  full  description  of  a 
large  variety  of  globes,  including 
illustrations,  sizes,  styles,  and 
prices. 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


Chicago 


ISTew  York 


I 


Lenoir  College  Summer  School 


June  13  to  July  25,  1922 


Subject  matter  and  method  courses  for  all  grades  of  certificates. 

College  credit  given  for  courses  completed. 

Faculty  of  able  teachers,  trained  specialists  of  successful  experience. 

A  climate  unsurpassed,  affording  opportunity  for  pleasant  and  health- 
ful recreation — a  summer  vacation  in  the  mountains  while  earn- 
ing summer  school  credits. 


Moderate  expenses. 


For  announcement,  address 


Q.  A.  KUEHNER,  Ph.D.,  Director 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-Fifth  Session,  June  20-August  3, 1922 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modem  Department  of  Education,  offering  numerous  professional  courses. 

Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have  not 
had  previous  professional  training. 

High-Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.   Lec- 
tures by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools  and  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates  admitted 
without  examination. 

Able  Faculty.     Moderate  Expenses. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  February  1st  upon  receipt  of  $6.00  for  room  rent 
for  six  weeks. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15th.  Complete  Announcement  ready  Apr.  1st. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Du-ector  ::  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


- 


Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Fifth  Session,  June  13-July  26,  1922 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Asheville  Normal  is  one  of  the  State  Summer  Schools  of  North 
Carolina.  | 

844  teachers  from  18  states  and  territories  attended  the  1921  Summer  Session.  | 

The  Faculty  will  include  regular  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Normal,  and  37  Heads  of  De-      \ 
partments  from  19  Universities,  Colleges,  Teachers'  Colleges,  Normals,  and  City  Schools.  | 

One  Hundred  Thirty  courses  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  High  School      ! 
Teachers,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  I 


The  Campus  is  2,250  feet  above  sea,  surrounded  by  60  peaks  6,000  feet  high.     Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest,  is  only  18  miles  away. 


The  Asheville  Summer  School  oifers  teachers  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

Expenses  moderate.     Dormitory  room  and  board,  $40.00  for  six  weeks.     All  beds  single. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  now  by  foi-warding  $5.00  of  this  amount.    Good  board  in  private  homes  I 

from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week.     Registration  fee  is  $10  for  three  courses;  $15.00  for  four.  - 

Round-trip  tickets  to  Asheville  at  reduced  rates.                               "  I 

i 

Write  now  for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  catalog.  I 


JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President       ::       ::       ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  READING 

AND  LANGUAGE 

Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go 
Along  are  the  TVo  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY   LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  Uve  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  fuU  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific 
testing  of  language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  CoUege  has  prepared  the  test  material  for 
the  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  CoUege  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education 

JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOXD.   VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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School  Drawing  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 

School  Movement  "Writind  Books 

Practical  Writing  Course 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( Miscellaneous) 


Write  Nearest  Ji^ency 
&r Prices  and  Catalog 


TherOld  Faithful" Crayons 


DUSTLEfS 
SCHCX>L  Cn^YOMS 


^MERICitM 


<TRe 


Company 


mSTABLMSHmD      IA35 

SAW  DUSKY -OHIO    -       -      -       -       -     MEIVYORK 

MADE  IM-    U.'S.'A. 


■uaTiifli 
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North  Carolina  College  For  Women 


SUMMER  SESSION 
June  14th  -  July  25th 


Courses  organized  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  everj-  North  CaroHna  teacher. 

Faculty  with  successful  experience  in  their 
field  of  work. 

Credit,  certification,  college  and  gi-aduate. 


Accommodations  comfortable  and  conveni- 
ent dormitories  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000. 

Classes  small  enough  for  individual  atten- 
tion and  personal  conferences. 

Cost — everything  included  except  text- 
books—onlv  $42.00. 


Work,  recreation  and  entertainment  are  each  provided  for. 
Reservations  may  be  secured  now  by  writing. 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Why  Pay  The 

MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prices  Delivered  Anj-where  in  X.  C.  | 

Singles 

Doubles 

Nos   1   and  2 

.S6.75 

$9.00 

Xos.  3  and  4 

86.30 

88.30 

Xos.  5  and  6 

86.25 

88.00 

Fronts  and  Rears 

$8.00 

87.30 

Recitation  Seats  S 

2.00  Per 

Foot. 

;.    ...     Tablet  Arms 
"i : •'   ■'  '"    •'    1. 

7oc  Each 

Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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RALEIGH,  N.  C,  MARCH,  1922 


Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


The  Cost  System  Must  Be  Applied  to  Public  Education 

From  an  Address  by  Dr.  £.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintettdent  oj  Public    Instruction^    to    the    City    Superintendents     Assembled    in 

Raleigh.  Februay    2,    1922. 


I  wish  to  discuss  ver.v  seriously  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  school  or- 
ganization to  the  cost  of  operating  a  school  sys- 
tem. The  public  does  not  know  how  to  organize 
a  school  system.  It  must  take  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  superintendents;  but  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  that  a  skillful  superintendent  can 
so  grade  the  pupils,  group  the  classes,  and  organ- 
ize the  teachers  as  to  operate  the  entire  school 
system  at  a  considerably  less  cost  per  capita  per 
pupil  than  other  superintendents  can  who  are  less 
skillfnl,  and  this  can  be  done  without  reducing  the 
effectiveness  of  class-room  instruction. 

A  poor  school  supeiintendent  is  exceedingly 
costly  even  if  he  is  paid  a  vei-y  low  salary  for  his 
sei-vices.  He  may  cost  the  people  many  thousands 
of  dollars  and  they  may  never  know  that  the 
money  could  have  been  saved,  and  saved,  too, 
without  a  loss  of  class-room  efficiency. 

We  have  been  making-  progress  rapidly  within 
the  past  few  years.  But  the  time  has  come  now 
to  take  an  inventory,  to  become  introspective,  and 
to  plan  for  as  wise  an  expenditure  of  public  funds 
as  it  is  possible  to  work  out.  This  is  why  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  the  whole  question  of 
school  organization  and  its  relation  to  school 
revenues. 


The  public  has  had  a  tendency  to  criticise  the 
salaries  paid  to  superintendents.  The  trouble  is 
not  due  to  the  high  salary  paid,  but  to  the  lack  of 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  some  boards  of  trastees  in 
selecting  the  right  man  to  whom  to  pay  the  higher 
salaries.  Therefore,  it  is  necessai-y  for  us  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  showing  the  per  capita  cost  of 
instruction  and  supervision  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
counties  that  the  public  may  know  what  it  costs 
to  educate  the  children  of  a  given  community. 
This  is  one  guide  in  measuring  the  business  and 
professional  efficiency  of  a  superintendent. 

What  is  a  well  graded  and  well  organized 
school?  It  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  city 
that  has  a  superintendent  who  knows.  Since  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year  I  have  studied  this 
question  of  school  organization  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  in  other  cities  and  other  states.  We 
have  made  more  progiess  in  this  respect  than  is 
made  in  many  other  states  and  other  cities  of  like 
character.  Our  method  of  handling  finances  is 
now  attracting  attention,  and  my  earnest  desire 
is,  that  we  shall  all  attack  this  problem  more 
vigorously  and  demonstrate  to  the  State  and  the 
nation  that  we  do  know  how  to  convert  public 
funds,  without  waste  and  without  lost  motion, 
into  intelligence  and  character  and  energy. 
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Announcements  by  the 

Southern  School  Supply  Co. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1921  Volume  of  Business  Compared  With  1920 

Our  balance  sheet  for  1921  indicates  the  volume  and  quality  of  business  the 
most  satisfactory  in  our  experience.  As  compared  with  1920 :  School  desk  sales 
have  been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  and  about  FIVE  TIMES  as  many  chairs,  with  a 
large  increase  (at  least  double)  in  general  school  supplies. 

Territory  Covered 

Our  business  lias  come  from  EIGHT  STATES.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  we  have  been  favored  with  business  from  NINETY-FOUR.  Out  of  the  forty-six 
counties   in    South   Carolina,    business   from   THIRTY-NINE. 

Manufacturing  Expansion 

We  are  developing  our  plans  for  a  large  increase  in  our  own  manufactures,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  192  2  business  better  than  for  the  past  three  years, 
both  as  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

Accommodation  in  Accounts  !4  Million  Dollars 

Our  balance  sheet  shows  we  are  carrying  on  our  books  .January  1,  more  than  a  QUAR- 
TER MILLION  DOLLARS  in  accounts  and  notes  receivable  and  trade  acceptances  due  us 
by  customers:  the  bulk  of  these  accounts  being  in  North  Carolina.  We  mention  this  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  accommodate  our  customers. 

Reduced  Prices 

Normal  conditions  are  returning  and  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  considerable  reduc- 
tions in  our  new  price  list  now  being  prepared.  We  were  the  first  to  make  and  to  announce 
reductions  last  year,  and  we  expect  to  attract  deep  consideration  this  year  when  our  new  cat- 
alogue comes  from  the  press. 

Customers  Continuously  for  Twenty-five  Years 

Some  of  our  largest  customers  have  had  annual  accounts  for  more  than  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  with  this  Company  and  its  predecessor  in  business,  being  under  the  same  management 
since  1S96.  During  this  time  we  have  grown  from  a  purely  local  business  doing  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  a  volume  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  and  we 
are  now  recognized  as  the  largest  distributors  of  School  Equipment  in  the  South,  and  per- 
haps the  second  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Mistakes  and  Corrections 

During  this  time  we  have  made  mistakes,  which  seem  to  be  humanly  impossible  to  pre- 
vent. It  has  been  our  desire  and  policy  to  adjust  or  correct  any  such  errors  that  may  have 
crept  into  a  large  business  organization,  either  through  salesmen,  the  office  or  shipping  de- 
partments, whenever  such  mistakes  have  been  reported.  We  have  the  same  trouble  (mistakes 
in  shipping  or  billing)  with  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  with  whom  we  do  business. 

Appreciation  and  Policy 

We  keenly  appreciate  this  continued  expression  of  satisfaction  and  confidence,  which  is 
best  indicated  by  continued  patronage.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Company  to  serve  the  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  motto  of  the  ROTARY  CLUB  of  RALEIGH,  of  which  the  President  of 
this  Company  has  been  a  member  for  several  years:  "HE  PROFITS  MOST  WHO  SERVES 
BEST." 

Southern  School  Supply  Co. 

........  RALEIGH,  N.C. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  YOUR  CERTIFICATE  TO  A  HIGHER  GRADE 

BY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK 

By  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Director  of  Teacher  Tniiiiimj 


I — Apphoved  Svmmee  School  and  Standard 

Certificates 

Under  the  new  scheme  of  certification,  teachers  may 
change  the  classification  of  their  certificates  only  by 
college,  normal  school,  or  summer  school  work.  In 
this  article  only  the  summer  school  plan  for  raising 
certificates  is  considered. 

Credit  for  four  summer  schools  in  work  appropri- 
ate to  the  certificate  held  will  raise  any  certificate 
one  class.  For  example,  if  a  teacher  holds  an  Elemen- 
tary Certificate  in  Class  B  and  attends  four  approved 
Slimmer  schools  and  secures  credit  for  as  many  as 
three  courses  at  each  summer  school,  her  certificate 
will  be  changer  from  an  Elementary  B  to  to  an  Ele- 
mentary A.  In  the  same  way,  any  certificate  may  be 
changed  to  the  next  higher  class  of  certificate  by  this 
amount  of  summer  school  work  distributed  over  four 
summer  schools.  Furthermore,,  the  applicant  may  at- 
tend two  summer  schools  in  one  summer  and  secure 
half  the  credit  required  for  raising  the  certificate  to 
a  higher  class.  In  this  way  the  classification  can 
be  changed  in  two  years. 

When  a  teacher  has  secured  the  Primary,  Grammar 
Grade,  or  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Class 
A,  it  can  be  raised  to  a  principal's  or  supervisor's  cer- 
tificate, as  set  forth  in  the  certification  scheme,  page  16. 

The  following  certificates  can  be  changed  by  sum- 
mer school  work : 

Provisional  Elementary 
Elementary  B 
Elementary  A 
Primary  C 
Primary  B 
Grammar  Grade  C 
Grammar  Grade  B 
High  School  Teacher's  C 
High  School  Teacher's  B 

Taking  up  these  certificates  in  order,  the  work  re- 
quired to  change  the  classification  is  as  follows: 

1.  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates.  This  cer- 
tificate must  be  changed  into  a  clear  Elementary  Cer- 
tificate before  the  holder  can  begin  to  raise  the  certifi- 
cate. One  summer  school  changes  the  Provisional 
Elementary  into  an  Elementary  B.  All  of  the  work 
necessary  to  change  a  Provisional  Elementary  into 
an  Elementary  B  should  be  professional  work. 

2.  Elementary  Certificate.  Class  B.  Credit  for 
approved  summer  schools  will  change  the  classification 
of  this  certificate  to  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class 
A.  The  teacher  in  selecting  her  courses  should  bear 
in  mind  the  kind  of  work  that  she  is  to  do  in  the 
school  system.  If  she  works  in  a  one-teacher  school 
or  in  the  lower  grades  of  a  school  with  two  or  more 
teachers,  these  summer  school  courses  should  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  primary  field. 
The  four  summer  schools  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
in.stitution,  and  they  should  be  continuous  and  well 
articulated,  so  that  the  work  would  represent  a  pro- 
gressive jjrogram  of  study. 


;!.  Elementary  Certificate.  Class  A.  This  certifi- 
cate can  be  raised  to  either  a  Primary  Certificate, 
Class  C,  or  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  Class  C,  by 
four  approved  summer  schools.  In  beginning  the  work 
a  teacher  should  decide  whether  she  desires  a  Primary 
Certificate  or  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  and  select 
her  work  from  the  chosen  field.  For  example,  if  she 
.should  decide  that  she  wants  to  change  this  certificate 
to  a  Primarjf  C,  the  progressive  work  done  in  these 
four  summer  schools  .should  bear  directly  on  primary 
teaching.  If  she  desires  to  raise  the  certificate  to  a 
Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  the  work  in  the  .summer 
schools  should  be  in  the  grammar  grade  field. 

4.  Primary  Certificate.  Class  C.  This  certificate 
can  be  raised  to  a  Primary  Certificate  in  Class  B  by 
credit  for  four  approved  summer  schools.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  specialized  primary  work  should  be 
included  in  this  curriculum. 

5.  Primary  Certificate.  Class  B.  A  Primary  E  Cer- 
tificate, which  has  been  built  up  on  college  credit  and 
summer  school  work,  can  be  changed  to  a  Primary 
Certificate  in  Class  A  by  four  approved  summer 
schools.  If,  however,  this  Primary  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate in  Class  B  was  secured  on  the  basis  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  standard  normal  school,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  holder  to  complete  eight  summer  schools  of 
work  before  this  certificate  can  be  converted  into  the 
Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Class  A. 

6.  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate,  Cla.fs  C. 
This  certificate  can  be  raised  to  a  Grammar  Grade 
Teacher's  Certificate  in  Class  B  by  credit  for  four 
approved  summer  schools.  This  work  should  involve 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  .subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
methods   involved   in    teaching  these  various   subjects. 

7.  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate.  Class  B. 
If  this  certificate  was  secured  on  the  basis  of  college 
credit  and  summer  school  work,  it  could  be  raised  to 
a  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  by 
four  approved  .summer  schools.  However,  if  it  was 
secured  on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  standard 
normal  school,  eiijht  summer  schools  will  be  reouired 
to  raise  it  to  a  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate 
in  Class  A. 

8.  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate.  Cla,«s  C. 
Credit  on  four  approved  summer  schools  will  chansre 
this  into  a  Hi^'h  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  B. 
Of  course,  all  the  work  done  in  the  summer  schools 
toward  raising  this  certificate  should  be  '  of  strictly 
college  grade. 

9.  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate.  Class  B.  This 
certificate  can  be  changed  to  a  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  in  Class  A  by  credit  for  four  approved 
summer  schools. 

Page  16  of  the  cei-tification  bulletin  sets  forth  verv 
definitely,  specifying  the  courses,  how  a  certificate  in 
Class  A  may  be  changed  into  a  supervisory  certificate. 
All  special  certificates,  such  as  Music,  etc.,  can  have 
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their  classification  changed  in  the  same  way,  the  work, 
of  course,  being  api^ropriate  to  the  certificate  held. 

IT — County   Summer   School   and  Cektificates 
Below  the  Elementaet 

The  county  summer  schools  for  1922  will  have  a 
definite  program  of  studies  arranged.  Work  is  based 
on  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  About  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  work  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  students  with  the  content  of  various  sub- 
jects, and  about  twenty-five  per  cent  deals  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  some  of  the  subjects.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  a  three-year  cycle  to  fit  the  new  certifica- 
tion scheme.  It  is  intended  to  represent  progressive 
preparation.  A  unit  of  county  summer  school  work 
represents  credit  on  four  individual  courses,  with  a 
grade  of  at  least  seventy-five  on  each  course. 

This  unit  of  county  summer  school  work  may  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes  : 


1.  The  professional  credit  on  a  Provisional  B  Cer- 
tificate when  the  entrance  requirements  shall  have 
been  met. 

2.  To  raise  a  Provisional  B  to  a  Provisional  A. 

3.  To  raise  a  Provisional  A  to  a  One-year  Temp- 
orary. 

4.  To  continue  a  One-year  Temporary  in  force. 

5.  The  professional  credits  on  an  Elementary  Cer- 
tificate, when  the  academic  credits  have  been  secured 
by  examination  or  by  training.  This  applies  both  to 
an  Elementary  B  and  to  an  Elementary  A. 

6.  Eenewal  credit  for  elementary  certificates,  both 
A  and  B. 

ISTo  credit  is  allowed  for  work  done  in  the  county 
summer  school  on  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
Teacher's  Certificate,  or  for  raising  an  Elementary 
Teacher's  Certificate  to  a  higher  class. 


BOOKS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Bkooks,  State  Superinteiulent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  February  11th 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  Text-book  Commission 
and  to  adopt  books  for  the  elementary  public  schools 
in  accordance  with  law.  After  holding  sessions  daily, 
the  Board  completed  its  work  February  17th. 

In  making  the  selections  of  texts  for  the  public 
schools  the  Board  was  guided  by  a  desire  to  improve 
the  course  of  study  and  to  give  the  teachers  and  pupils 
better  instruments  with  which  to  work. 

The  Text-book  Commission  made  an  excellent  report 
and  the  members  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  friends  of 
education  for  their  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, and  for  the  selections  made.  The  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  law,  recommended  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  a  multiple  list  of  books  of  not 
more  than  four  texts  on  each  .subject,  from  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  select.  The 
Commission  was  requested  also  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  express  its  order  of  preference  of  texts, 
and  this  was  done  wherever  the  Commission  had  any 
preference. 

Moreover,  the  State  Board  of  Education  sought  the 
advice  of  other  teachers  and  superintendents  concern- 
ing the  best  books  to  be  selected  from  the  multiple  lists, 
not  only  for  the  rural  schools  but  for  the  city  schools. 
Therefore,  the  conclusions  of  the  State  Board  have 
been  reached  after  securing  as  full  information  as  pos- 
sible about  the  needs  of  the  schools.  As  a  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Commission,  and  other  repre- 
sentative school  teachers  and  superintendents,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  the  books  as  listed  below.  In 
each  case  the  adoption  is  for  five  years  unless  other- 

Avise  specified. 

ARITHMETIC 

Grade  2 — First  Journeys  in  Numberlaud 

(Scott  Foresman  &  Co.)     Retail  price $  .45 

(This  booli  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  if  text 
is  used  this  is  the  adopted  book.) 
Grades  3-7  inclusive — School  Arithmetic 
(Ginn  &  Co. 

Book     I.     Retail  price  60 

Book  II.     Retail  price  75 

(Book   II  is  to  be  bound   with  first  part  ot 
Book  III,  as  indicated  in  Commission's  report.) 


HISTORY 
Grade  5 — First  Book  in  United  States  History 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)     Retail  price 80 

A  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  (Thompson 
Publishing  Co.),  is  continued  one  year  in  those 
schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to  continue  its 

use.     Retail   price  .50 

Grade  6  (First  half) 

A  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina, 

Basal  book  (Alfred  Williams  &  Co.)    Retail  price     .80 
Makers  of  North  Carolina  History, 

Supplemental    (Thompson   Publishing  Co.)    Retail 

price 70  or     .75 

G>-ade  6  (Second  half) 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe 

(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)     Retail  price 1.05 

Grade  7 — Our  Republic 

(Thompson    Publishing     Co.)     Adopted     for    one 
year  for  schools  using  it  and  desiring  to  continue 

its  use.     Retail  price 80 

Grade  1 — History  of  the  People  ot  the  United  States 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)     Retail  price 1.05 

LANGUAGE 
Grades  3-7 — Good  English 
(Scott  Foresman  &  Co.) 

Book       I.     Retail  price  45 

Book     II.     Retail  price  55 

Book  III.     Retail  price  59 

GEOGRAPHY 
Grades  lf-7 — Essentials  of  Geography 
(American  Book  Co.) 
Book     I.     Retail  price  $1.33.     Exchange  price....  1.23 
Book  II.     Retail  price     1.87.     Exchange  price....  1.72 
(With  Supplement.) 
The  North  Carolina  Supplement  is  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  addition  to  the  above  adoption  Human  Geography. 
Book    I    (John    C.   Winston    Co.),    is   adopted   for 
supplementary   uses.     Retail    price 1.40 

PRIMER  AND  READING 
Two    basal    books    are    required    in    these    subjects    in 
Grades  1  to  3  inclusive  and  the  following  are  adopted: 
Reading  Literature   (now  on  the  adopted  list) 
(Row  Peterson  &  Co.) 

Primer.     Retail  price  40 

First  Reader.     Retail  price 44 

Second  Reader.     Retail  price  , 48 

Third  Reader.     Retail  price   53 

The  Child's  World 

(B.  F.  Johnson  Co.) 

Primer.     Retail  price 42 

First  Reader.     Retail  price  46 

Second  Reader.     Retail  price  52 

Third  Reader.     Retail  price , 53 
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GRAMMAR  GRADE  READERS 
(Grades  4-7  inclusive) 
Studies  in  Reading 

(University  Publishing  Co.) 

Book  4.     Retail  price  70 

Book  5.     Retail  price  ' 74 

Book  6.     Retail  price 74 

Book  7.     Retail  price  : 78 

SPELLING 
Grades  1-7 — The  Mastery  of  Words 
(Iroquois  Co.) 

Book     I.     Retail  price  38 

Book  II   (Grades  6  and  7).     Retail  price .     .32 

The  two  books  may  be  bound  in  one  volume. 

Retail  price  42 

MUSIC 
Grades  2-7 — Progressive  Music  Series 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Book       I.     Retail  price  68 

Book     II.     Retail  price  72 

Book  III.     Retail  price  76 

Book    IV.     Retail  price 1.00 

A  one-book  course  for  grades  2-7.     Retail  price 76 

HoUis  Dann  Music  Series 
(American  Book  Co.) 


(Four  combinations  are  submitted.) 

1st 

Book       1 75 

Book     II 50 

Book   III 50 

Book    IV 57 

Book      V 57 

Book    VI 69 


Music  is  a  new  subject  added  to  the  Course  of  Study. 
These  two  series  arc  the  most  widely  used  music  books 
in  the  State.  It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission that  both  be  adopted,  and  that  the  schools  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  them. 

AGRICULTURE  OR  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 
Representatives  from  the  Dejjartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  recommended 
that  the  course  in  Agriculture  be  made  broader  and 
more  practical  than  is  u.sually  the  case  when  taught 
from  a  single  text-book.  They  offered  to  prepare  such 
a  course  for  the  schools,  and  provide  the  major  part  of 
the  subject-matter.  This  recommendation  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  especially 
since  the  Test-book  Commission  was  able  to  find  only 
one  book  that  seemed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  This  book,  therefore,  was  adopted  as 
a  supplementary  text  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  five  years,  to  be  re- 
placed whenever  the  representatives  mentioned  above 
have  collected  the  necessary  subject-matter  for  a  satis- 
factory course  in  Agriculture,  or  whenever  a  more 
suitable  basal  book  is  recommended.  The  text  adopted 
is  as  follows : 


2d  . 

3d 

4th 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.88 

.50 

.88 

.03 

.95 

1.64 

.69 

1.14 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science   (Row  Peterson  &  Co.) 
tail  price,  $1.00. 


Re- 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 


Grade  4 — The  Child's  Day 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Special  Edition,  if  desired.... 

Grades  5-7 — Healthy  Living 
(Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.) 


Retail  Price 
$  .72 

68 


Exchange  Price 
f.o.b.  Pub. 

$    .53  1-5 


.50  2-5 


Exchange  Price 
Retail  Price         f.o.b.  Pub. 


CIVICS 

Grades  6  and  7 — Elementary  Community  Civics 
(Allyn  &  Bacon) 
(Adopted  lor  an  indefinite  time, 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  Ave  years.  The  text  to  be 
revised  in  accordance  with  plans 
of  State  Board  of  Education).  .  1.12 


.84 


WRITING 

Grades  1-7 — Zaner  Writing  Method.     Seven-book  Series 
(Zaner  &  Blosser  Co.) 
Retail  price  for  each  book....$  .10     Wholesale....^  .07 
Primary  Manual,  free  to  teachers. 

Manual  to  Upper  Grades.     Retail  price 20 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 
(A.  N.  Palmer  Co.) 
For  schools  now  using  it  and  desiring  to  con- 
tinue it. 

Book     I.     Retail  price  15 

Book  II.     Retail  price  20 

Teachers  Manual  for  Primary  Grades  free. 

DRAWING 
Grades  1-7  inclusive 

Industrial  Art  (Shorter  Course  ) 
(Laidlaw  Brothers) 

Book       I.  Retail  price  $  .36 

Book     II.  Retail  price  36 

Book  III.  Retail  price  36 

Book    IV.  Retail  price  36 

Practical  Drawing  Co. — Seven-book  Series 
(Practical  Drawing  Co.) 

Books  I  to  V.     Retail  price 15 

Books  V  to  VII.     Retail  price 20 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art 
(Atkinson,  Mentzer  Co.) 

Book      I.     Retail  price  24 

Book     II.     Retail  price  24 

Book  HI.     Retail  price  24 

Book    IV.     Retail  price  24 

(Those  two  series  of  drawing  books  are  adopted  in  order 
that  schools  well  equipped  and  desiring  to  do  so  may  select 
the  series  from  which  they  can  secure  the  best  results.) 

All  books  with  exchange  prices  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively the  coming  school  term.  In  all  other  subjects 
the  old  books  now  iu  the  hands  of  the  children  may  be 
continued  iu  school  for  another  year. 


Book     I,  Southern  Edition |  .72 

Book  II,  Southern  Edition 96 


%  .50 
.68 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PEN- 
MANSHIP CONTEST 

On  March  15,  19:^2,  a  State-wide  penmanship  con- 
test will  be  conducted.  Any  pupil  in  any  grade  of 
any  public  school  having  Palmer  Method  "Writing  is 
eligible  to  compete.  A  prize  of  $2.50  shall  be  awarded 
each  of  the  eleven  pupils  who  submit  the  best  speci- 
mens. A  grand  prize  of  $5.00  shall  be  awarded  the 
school  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  A 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  contest  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  every  school.  If  you 
are  a  teacher  of  Palmer  "Writing  and  have  not  been 
notified  in  regard  to  the  contest,  investigate  this  matter 
at  once,  enlist  your  school  or  particular  grade,  and 
stimulate  interest  in  penmanship  as  you  have  never 
been  able  to  do  before.  The  exact  form  to  be  used 
in  the  contest  will  be  sent  on  March  10th  to  all  super- 
intendents requesting  it  of  the  general  manager.  Miss 
Louise  Futrell,  405  Summit  Street,  Winston-Salem, 
Jf.  C.  Teachers,  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
arouse  greater  enthusiasm  in  your  penmanship  classes. 
Superintendents,  cooperate  in  making  this  contest 
really  a  State-wide  institution. 
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SUGGESTIVE  MATERIAL  FOR  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS 

By  Miis.  T.  E.  Johnston  and  Susan  Fulqhum,  State  Department  of  Education 


School  commencenieiits  ofl'er  a  iiiie  opportunity  for 
giving  cliildren  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  poems 
and  prose  selections  of  real  merit.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  worth-while  material,  and  only  selections  of 
a  high  standard  should  be  chosen.  We  should  turn  to 
the  real  masters  of  soug  for  our  recitations  and  declam- 
ations, and  no  longer  accept  the  mediocre  material  too 
often  found  in  school  periodicals.  Here  again  pupils 
may  recite  the  poems  memorized  during  the  school  term, 
or  some  of  the  poems  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher 
may  be  used  because  of  their  personal  appeal. 

A  list  of  books  containing  selections  suitable  for 
recitations,  declamations  and  for  use  in  story  telling, 
is  given  below. 

POETEY 

Grades  1-8. 

Blake,  K.  D.,  and  Axexajn'dek,  Geokgia — Graded  Poetry 
Readers.  (Seven  volumes.  Grades  1-S.)  Poems  for 
first  and  second  grades  in  first  volume.  (Numbers  1  and 
2)  Admirably  selected,  graded  and  printed.  Each,  18c. 
Clias.  E.  Merrill  Company,  New  York. 

Grades  4-8. 

CiiisHOLM,  Lucy- — The  Golden  Staircase.  Poems  and 
verses  for  children.  School  edition.  "The  Golden  Stair- 
case has  two  hundred  steps.  If  a  child  begins  to  climb 
when  he  is  four  years  old  and  climbs  twenty  steps  each 
year,  on  his  fourteenth  birthday  he  will  reach  the  top." 
$2.50.     Putnam  Sons,  New  York. 

Grades  6-8. 

REPPLUiu,  Agnes — Book  of  Famous  Verse.  (Riverside 
Library  for  young  people.)  One  of  the  best  collections. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  of  heroic  character.  80c.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Grades  4-6. 

Riley,  J.  W. — The  Book  of  Joyous  Cliildren.  More  than 
fifty  of  the  poems  of  Riley  that  will  delight  children. 
$1.50.     Scribner  Sons,  New  York. 

Grades  6-8. 

Riley,  J.  W. — Child  Rhymes.  Contains:  Litle  Orphant 
Annie,  The  Raggedy  Man,  and  more  than  thirty  others. 
75c.     Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York. 

Grades   1-2. 

ScuDDEK,  H.  B. — Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Read- 
ing. Splendid  collection  for  reading  and  for  memorizing. 
No  illustrations.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Grades  6-7. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.,  and  E.  B. — Days  and  Deeds.  A  book 
of  verse  for  children's  reading  and  speaking.  Grouped 
under  holidays  and  special  days  and  names  of  great  men. 
$1.00.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Grades  3-5. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Illustra- 
tions by  Robinson.  This  beloved  book  needs  no  com- 
ment. $1.50.  An  attractive  cheaper  edition  may  be  had 
for  50  cents.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Grades  5-6. 
WiGGiN,  K.  D.,  and  Smith,  Nora  A. — The  Posy  Ring. 
Perhaps  the  best  selection  of  poems  for  the  children  in 
the  grammar  grades.  The  poems  are  short  and  simple 
in  language  and  sentiment.  $1.50.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

Grades  7-8. 

WiGGiN,  K.  D.,  and  Noka  A. — -Golden  Nuynhers.  One  of 
the  best  selections  of  poems  for  the  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  well  classi- 
fied collection.  $2.00.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

PLAYS,  DECLAMATIONS,  EECITATIONS, 
DEBATES 

Grades  6-8. 

Bemis,  K.  I.,  HoLTZ,  M.  B.,  and  Smith,  H.  L. — The  Patri- 
otic Reader.  A  very  fine  collection  of  poetry  and  prose — 
under  the  general  heads — The  Origin  of  Our  Country, 
The   Glory   of   Our   History,   Our   Greatest   Leaders,   Our 


Country's  Ideals,  etc.  56c.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York. 

Grades  7-8. 
Blackstone,  Haukiet — New  Pieces  That  Will  Take  Prizes 
in  Speaking  Contests.  Contains  a  wid^  range  of  selec- 
tions, among  them  many  from  recent  literature,  such  as. 
The  Shepherd's  Trophy,  from  Bob,  Sou  of  Battle,  and 
extracts  from  Caleb  West,  Black  Rock,  the  Court  of  Bay- 
ville,  Uncle  Remus,  etc.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldridge, 
"Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

Grade  5-6. 

CUMMOCK,  R  .M. — School  speaker.  A  good  speaker  for 
children  in  the  grades.  T5c.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Grades  6-8. 

(Collection  J — Five-minute  Declamations.  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grades  3-4. 

Gooulandeb,  M.  R. — Fairy  Plays  for  Children.  The  Hon- 
est Woodcutter,  Mistress  Mai-y  Gives  a  Party,  The  Pine 
Tree,  The  House  in  the  Woods,  The  Elves  and  the 
Shoemaker,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  etc.  45c.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Grades  6-8. 

Powell,  L.  P.,  Editor. — The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  Pa- 
triotic selecitons  from  prose  writers  and  poets.  80c. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gi'ades  6-12. 

WiGGiN,  Mks.  K.  D.  S. — The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol.  Dra- 
matic version.  A  three-act  play  with  prologue.  Has 
suggestions  for  players.     50c.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Grades  5-8. 

Smith,  N.  A. — Plays,  Pantomime  and  Tableaux  for  Chil- 
dren. Written  for  homes,  kindergartens,  public  and 
private  schools.     $1.00.     iVloffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New   York. 

Grades  4-7. 

Elson,  William  H. — The  Elson  Readers,  Books  IV-VII. 
Contain  excellent  literary  selections — prose  and  poetry. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Grades  6-8. 

SuuKTEB,  E.  D. — Winning  Declamations  and  How  to 
SiJeak  Them.  $1.50.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  31  West  15th 
Street,  New  York. 

Grades  5-7. 

Stevens,  Ruth  Davis  and  Stevens,  Daviij  Haruisok — 
American  Patriotic  Prose  and  Verse.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Grades  6-8. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.,  and  E.  B. — Days  and  Deeds.  Prose  for 
Children's  Reading  and  Speaking.  $1.00.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Grades  8-11. 
RoBBiNS,  E.  C. — The  High  School  Debate  Book.     A.  G.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.,  New  York. 

COLLEGTIOISFS  OP  STOEIES  TO  TELL 

Bailey,  C.  S.,  and  Lewis,  C.  M.,  Editors — For  the  Children's 
Hour.  Stories  from  old  myths,  folk  tales,  magazines  and 
literature,  covering  the  seasons,  different  industries,  va- 
rious holidays,  stories  of  heroism,  of  the  home  and  fairy 
tales.     Milton  Bradley,  Atlanta. 

Bbyant,  S.  C. — Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.  Fifty-one  stor- 
ies, mainly  for  young  children,  with  suggestions  for 
telling.     $1.00.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

RicuAKDS,  Mrs.  L.  E.  H. — Golden  Windows.  An  excellent 
collection  of  character  building  stories.  Little  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

WiGGiN,  Mrs.  K.  D.  and  Smith,  N.  A. — Story  Hour.  Stories 
for  reading  aloud  or  telling.  May  be  used  in  lower 
grades.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Bailey,  C.  S. — For  the  Story  Teller.  Discusses  various 
types  and  shows  the  special  appeal  of  the  beginning,  the 
suspense  element,  the  climax,  the  instinct  story,  dra- 
matic stories  and  stories  with  a  sense  appeal.  Includes 
also  a  representative  collection  of  stories.  $1.50.  Mil- 
ton Bradley,  Atlanta. 

Bryant,  S.  C.—Hoio  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Discusses 
purposes  of  story  telling,  selections  of  stories,  their  adap- 
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tlon,  how  to  tell   and   their   uses.     Includes   selection   of 
stories  to  tell.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

Cross,  A.,  and  Statler,  N.  M. — Story  Telling  for  Upper 
Grade  Teachers.  A  discussion  of  story  telling,  stories 
given    and    lists    of    stories    suitable    for    the    grammar 


grades.     $1.50.     Row  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Books  in  the  above  list  may  be  procured  through  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  or  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York.  The  prices  given  are  approximate.  As  every- 
thing has  advanced,  the  prices  of  some  of  the  books  may 
be  expected  to  vary   from   the  prices  given   above. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION:  LESSON-PLAN  CONCLUDED 

By  Wm.  T.  Laprade,  Department  of  History.  Trinity  College.  Durham,  N.  C. 

Note. — This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "PlanninE  a  Course  in   History  and  Civics"   which   began   in   the   September   number.     The 
article  for  next  month  will  deal   with   the  question  of  studying   "The  War  and  Reconstruction." 


We  considered  on  this  page  last  month  the  feasi- 
bility of  spending  at  least  one  lesson  in  an  effort  to 
leave  definitely  with  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  American  Eevolution. 
In  order  to  leave  that  impression,  we  saw  that  it  is 
helpful  to  find  answers  to  two  main  groups  of  ques- 
tions :  In  the  fir.st  place,  what  sort  of  people  in  Eng- 
land were  behind  the  movement  for  colonizing  America  ? 
Why  did  they  embark  on  the  project,  and  what  meth- 
ods and  means  of  organization  for  the  purpose  did  they 
adopt?  We  decided  that  an.swers  to  these  questions 
would  throw  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  mother  coun- 
try in  the  Revolution.  In  order  to  apprehend  the 
different  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Revolution  found 
the  colonists  we  asked  another  series  of  questions : 
What  sort  of  people  in  general  came  to  America  as 
settlers,  and  why  did  they  come?  What  kind  of  com- 
munity life  did  they  naturally  establish  in  their  new 
home?  What  effect  did  these  new  conditions  have  on 
the  attitude  of  the  later  generations  of  colonials  to- 
ward the  country  from  which  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  originally  come? 

A  class  once  interested  in  some  of  these  questions 
would  probably  induce  a  teacher  to  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  spending  more  than  a  single  period  in  their 
discussion.  We  reserved  for  this  month,  therefore, 
the  task  of  considering  a  method  of  introducing  the 
subject  in  a  way  likely  to  interest  the  members  of  a 
class  and  the  practical  matter  of  assigning  a  lesson 
after  the  subject  is  introduced. 

The  first  point  apparent  to  a  teacher  who  gives  the 
question  serious  thought  is  the  necessity  that  the  lesson- 
plan  be  made  not  merely  in  advance  of  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  lesson  but  in  advance  of  its  assignment  as 
well.  Unless  the  subject  is  introduced  and  the  curi- 
osity of  the  pupils  stimulated  before  work  is  assigned 
in  the  book  or  in  the  library  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  bring  much  zest  to  the  tasks  assigned  or  derive 
much  profit  from  doing  them.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
success  of  a  teacher  of  history  or  civics  lies  in  the 
ability  to  make  assignments  of  lessons  in  a  skillful 
manner.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  designate  the 
particular  place  in  the  book  where  the  information  in 
question  may  be  found;  the  more  important  thing  is 
to  inspire  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  make  a  search  for 
the  information  and  an  interest  in  reporting  the  things 
found. 

Sometimes  this  can  be  facilitated  by  making  the  study 
a  cooperative  process,  that  is,  by  giving  specific  topics 
to  each  pupil  severally  to  make  report,  with  the  obli- 
gation of  bringing  the  information  for  the  use  of  his 
fellow  pupils.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, if  the  mere  information  is  all  that  the  pupils  are 
expected  to  receive  from  the  exercise;  to  make  the  work 
bring  the  fullest  measure  of  stimulation  to  the  pupils, 
they  must  be  led  into  using  the  information  thus 
gathered  in  some  synthetic  enterprise,  if  no  more  than 
in  putting  together  the  answer  to  some  simple  question. 

A  teacher  who  undertake.'^  to  use  this  method  really 


assumes  in  the  first  place  the  task  of  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  some  general  question  concern- 
ing which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  a  real  and 
lively  curiosity.  By  .skillful  questions  they  are  then 
led  to  see  that  an  answer  to  this  larger  question  in- 
volves definite  knowledge  on  certain  specific  points. 
The  next  step  is  to  assign  to  each  pupil  or  to  groups 
of  pupils  the  task  of  finding  in  the  book  or  elsewhere 
information  on  these  points.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  class  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher,  after  the 
pupils  have  produced  the  information  they  have 
gathered,  to  guide  them  in  adducing  from  their  pooled 
knowledge  an  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  the  first 
place. 

Apply  this  method  to  the  lesson  we  have  suggested, 
and  it  would  be  the  task  of  the  teacher,  in  the  first 
place,  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  pupil  the  query  as 
to  whether  the  American  Revolution,  like  most  other 
quarrels,  did  have  two  sides.  To  raise  that  question 
is  to  imply  an  afiirmative  answer.  The  subsidiary 
questions  raised  last  week  may  then  be  suggested  in 
a  preliminary  way  without  much  difficulty,  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  the  pupils  will  have  from  what  has 
gone  before  in  the  work  for  the  year.  Various  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  then  be  a.sked  to  report  on  the 
navigation  acts,  the  classes  of  people  who  came  over  as 
settlers,  the  types  of  organizations  that  sent  them  over, 
and  so  on.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  finally  to  bring 
the  answers  to  these  questions  together  in  a  synthe.sis 
that  leaves  a  definite  impression  with  the  pupils  is 
determined  largely  by  the  clarity  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  outlined  by  the  teacher  in  the  first  place.  The 
lesson-plan_,  it  is  now  apparent,  must  be  a  plan  for 
assigning  a  lesson  before  it  can  possibly  become  an 
effective  plan  for  conducting  a  recitation. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  method  by  which  sim- 
ilar ends  could  be  achieved,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  all  teachers  ought  to  use  this  identical  method  or 
the  same  method  at  all  times.  Another  .scheme  would 
be  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  Revolutionary  quarrel,  and,  after  making  the 
question  a  real  one  in  the  minds  of  the  puj)ils,  to  set 
them  in  two  groups  to  rival  each  other  in  enumerating 
different  points  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  struggle.  The  results  that  would  accrue 
would  be  not  simply  an  opinion  on  the  Revolution,  but 
in  increased  stock  of  information  concerning  the  points 
in  dispute  and  the  verities  of  the  time  as  well  as  greater 
skill  in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  using  information. 

The  chief  point  is  to  raise  a  question  that  is  a  respect- 
able challenge  to  the  curiosity  and  then  to  direct  and 
capitalize  the  curiosity  thus  stimulated  toward  the  find- 
ing of  an  an-swer  to  the  question  raised.  The  benefit 
derived  is  seldom  chiefly  the  answer  to  the  question ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  in  every  case  that  the  prelim- 
inary question  be  answered  at  all  or  even  susceptible  of 
answer.  The  art  is  to  have  the  pupils  look  for  some- 
thing definite  for  a  specific  purpose  with  an  obligation 
to  make  n.se  of  the  information  when  they  have  found  it 
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MAKING  A  MOVING  PICTURE  SHOW  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

By  Miss  Ross,  Primary  Teacher.  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C. 

Note. — This  study  presents  opportunities  to  use  story-telling,  oral  reproduction  of  the  story,  organization  of  the  story 
into  scenes,  drawing  and  reading,  and  some  manual  art.  A  project  of  this  sort  used  in  the  first  grade  would  require 
help  from  older  pupils  or  the  teacher  in  printing  the  parts  to  be  read  before  each  picture,  and  in  building  the  frame  for 
the  picture. 

The  first  problem  which  the  teacher  has  is  to  teach  children  to  see  consecutive  pictures  in  stories.  In  order  to  do 
this  she  should  tell  many  stories  and  then  help  the  children  to  organize  them  into  consecutive  pictures.  These  pictures 
should  be  named  and  their  names  written  on  the  blackboard  in  the  proper  sequence.  The  outlining  of  a  story  in  this 
manner  prepares  children  for  advanced  work  in  composition,  where  an  outline  of  the  composition  is  necessary  before  it 
is  finally  written.     It  helps  them,  also,  to  organize  original  oral  composition  in  logical  sequence. 


"WTien  this  project  was  worked  out  in  one  of  the 
first  grades  in  Roanoke  Rapids  the  teacher  had  prepared 
the  pupils  for  it  by  telling  and  by  organizing  into  pic- 
tures the  following  stories :  The  Three  Bears,  The 
Three  Little  Pigs,  The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Young 
Goslings. 

As  the  children  advanced  in  the  ability  to  analyze 
stories  into  scenes,  the  teacher  told  them  that  some  day 
they  would  make  a  Moving  Picture  Show.  Just  about 
Christmas  time  she  told  in  a  very  dramatic  manner  a 
story  suitable  for  .such  a  project.  It  was,  "A  Visit  to 
Santa  Claus'  Shop."  When  she  asked  the  children  if 
they  wanted  to  make  a  Moving  Picture  Show  of  this 
story,  they  eagerly  assented. 

"What  must  we  do  first?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"We  must  draw  the  pictures,"  replied  the  children. 

"What  pictures  do  we  see  in  this  story?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

The  story  was  then  retold  them  slowly  and  with  the 
teacher's  aid,  the  pictures  were  named.  These  names 
were  written  on  the  blackboard  and  numbered  in  proper 
order. 

The  next  question  was,  "Who  is  going  to  draw  these 
pictures?"  This  made  all  the  hands  go  up.  All  the 
pictures  were  assigned  to  individual  children  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  name  of  each  child  drawing  a  picture 
was  written  opposite  the  picture  on  the  blackboard. 
This  is  for  a  very  simple  and  obvious  rea.son.  Very 
often  a  child  forgets  which  picture  he  is  to  draw.  If 
the  teacher  has  not  recorded  it,  she,  too,  will  forget  the 
asfsignments. 

Each  child  was  then  given  a  sheet  of  light  brown 
construction  paper,  about  18  x  12  inches,  large  enotigh 
to  draw  a  good  size  picture  on  it.  After  the  children 
had  finished  drawing  their  pictures,  they  were  collected 
and  then  held  up,  one  by  one,  to  be  criticized.  Some 
had  to  be  discarded  and  drawn  over,  because  they  were 
not  good  enough.  One  picture  had  to  have  a  window 
put  in  the  room,  because  the  two  children  sleeping 
there  could  not  get  any  fresh  air  as  it  was.  In  a  few 
instances,  two  children  had  dra^vn  the  same  picture. 
The  two  were  compared  and  the  best  one  chosen. 

Up  to  this  time  the  children  had  worked  two  days. 
Two  pictures  were  all  drawn,  but  just  the  pietttres 
alone  would  not  make  a  picture  show.  Therefore,  on 
the  third  day  the  teacher  arranged  the  pictures  in  the 
proper  order  and  showed  them  to  the  children.  "N'ow," 
said  .she,  "When  we  look  at  our  pictures  we  know  the 
whole  story  of  'A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus'  Shop.'  But 
if  we  were  to  show  them  to  the  other  first  grade,  would 
they  know  all  of  the  story  from  these  pictures  alone?" 

"jSTo,"  came  the  reply. 

"Then  what  can  we  do  so  they  will  know  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  each  picture?" 

One  child  reijlied,  "Go  in  and  tell  them  the  story." 

This  was  not  what  the  teacher  wanted,  so  she  began 
talking  about  a  theater. 

"How  many  of  you  have  been  to  a  theater  and  have 
seen  a  real  moving-picture  show?" 


Almost  every  hand  went  up. 

"How  do  you  know  what  is  happening  in  the  pic- 
tures?    What  comes  before  each  picture?" 

One  little  fellow  answered  quickly,  "I  know,  you  see 
'reading'  just  before  you  see  the  picture." 

That  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  Then  came  the 
problem  of  how  they  could  have  "reading"  before  each 
one  of  their  pictures.  Finally  one  child  solved  the 
problem  by  suggesting  that  the  teacher  print  it.  She 
agreed  to  do  so. 

"But  what  shall  we  print  ?" 

What  went  before  each  picture  had  to  be  worked  out 
so  that  it  would  tell  the  story  in  the  picture.  The 
children  told  this  in  the  shortest  and  best  language  they 
could.  Frequently  the  teacher  had  to  help  with  a 
question  as  to  what  should  be  said  about  a  certain  pic- 
ture. All  of  this  was  written  on  the  blackboard,  read, 
and  improved.  Later,  it  was  printed  on  large  sheets 
of  paper,  the  size  of  the  pictures,  the  teacher  using  a 
large  sign  and  price  marker. 

Before  the  pictures  were  fully  assembled  in  the 
proper  form  to  show,  a  few  more  explanations  were 
necessary. 

The  question,  "When  a  picture  begins,  what  is  the 
first  thing  one  sees?"  was  asked. 

"The  name  of  the  picture."  was  the  answer. 

"What  shall  we  call  ours?" 

"A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus'  Shop." 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  what  comes  next?" 

They  had  not  so,  the  teached  asked,  "How  will  the 
people  know  the  characters  in  the  pictures?" 

It  was  finally  decided  to  put  on  the  next  sheet  of 
paper  the  names  of  the  people  in  the  story  or  picture. 
Then  the  teacher  said  she  thought  the  visitors  ought 
to  know  the  names  of  the  children  who  painted  the 
pictures. 

After  these  were  printed,  the  pictures  were  ready  to 
be  shown.     It  was  now  in  this  order : 

1.  The  First-grade  Picture  Show.  Made  by  Miss 
Ross's  Grade. 

2.  A  Visit  to  Santa  Clans'  Shop. 

3.  People  in  the  Picture:  Tommy,  Rosy,  Sallv  Ann. 
Rosy's  Doll,  Santa  Claus,  Little  Men. 

4.  The  Pictures  were  drawn  by:  Edith,  Helen,  Ru- 
fus.  Marshal,  Wade,  Owen,  Jesse,  George,  Russel,  Her- 
man, Lucy,  John  Albin. 

(Reading.) 

5.  It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Tommy  and  Ro.sy  went, 
to  bed  at  9  o'clock.  Their  stockings  were  hung  by  the 
chimney.  Sally  Ann,  Rosy's  Doll,  had  hers  "hung 
there,  too. 

6.  (First  Picture.) 

7.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Tommy  awoke  and 
found  Rosy  sitting  up  in  bed, — 

8.  (Second  Picture) 

9.  looking  at  Santa  Claus.  He  was  filling  stock- 
ings. "0,  ho!"  said  Santa,  "I've  forgotten  something 
for  Rosy's  doll.     I  must  go  back." 

"Let  us  go  with  you,"  said  Tommy  and  Rosy. 
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10.  (Third  Picture) 

11.  "Come  along,"  said  Santa.  "Eut  don't  wait  to 
dress.  I'll  put  you  in  my  pockets.  So  they  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  Santa  popped  tl^em  into  his  pockets. 

12.  (Fourth  Picture) 

13.  Then  they  went  out  on  the  roof  where  stood  a 
sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer.  Santa  jumped  in. 
Then  they  were  off — 

14.  (Fifth  Picture) 

15.  through  the  air — 

16.  (Sixth  Picture) 

17.  over  house-tops  and  trees,  and  cities — 

18.  (Seventh  Picture) 

19.  till  they  came  to  Santa's  -country.  Here  every- 
thing was  made  of  snow. 

20.  (Eighth  Picture.) 

21.  Soon  they  saw  a  castle  of  ice.  "Is  that  your 
house?"  said  Tommy.     "No,"  said  Santa. 

22.  (Ninth  Picture.) 

23.  Then  they  came  to  Santa  Glaus'  house.  It  was 
made  of  red,  yellow  and  white  stick  candy.  Christ- 
mas candles  were  in  the  windows. 

24.  (Tenth  Picture.) 

25.  They  jumped  out  of  the  sleigh — 

26.  (Eleventh  Picture) 

27.  and  went  into  Santa's  shop.  There  were  little 
Brownie  men  tying  up  Christmas  packages. 

28.  (Twelfth  Picture.) 

29.  The  men  saw  Rosy  and  crowded  around  her. 
One  pulled  her  hair.  One  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but 
Santa  put  her  back  into  his  pocket. 

30.  (Thirteenth  Picture.) 

31.  Tommy  found  a  bicycle  and  began  to  ride. 

32.  (Fourteenth  Picture.) 

33.  When  they  were  ready  to  go.  Tommy  rode  the 
bicycle.  A  litle  man  jumped  on  his  back  and  bit  his 
ear.     Tommy  screamed  and  knocked  him  off. 

34.  (Fifteenth  Picture.) 

35.  Then  Tommy  began  to  fall.  He  fell  down, 
down — 

36.  (Sixteenth  Picture) 

37.  right  into  his  bed. 

38.  (Seventeenth  Picture.) 

39.  Tommy  awoke  with  a  start.  He  looked  and 
Rosy  was  asleep,  and  by  the  fire-place  stood  a  new 
bicycle.  It  was  only  a  dream.  And  it  was  Christmas 
morning. 

40.  (Eighteenth  Picture.) 

41.  The  End. 

The  picture  was  finished.  How  should  they  show 
it.  One  child  suggested  a  large  box  to  keep  it  in 
What  could  we  do  to  keep  it  from  getting  torn  up  as 
we  showed  it.  No  one  could  think  of  a  way,  so  the 
teacher  made  a  frame  for  it  out  of  very  heavy  brown 
tag  board.  This  frame  held  the  pictures  and  "read- 
ings" in  order  so  that  one  at  a  time  could  be  removed 
and  the  pictures  easily  shown. 

A  better  way  to  do  would  be  to  wait  until  some 
child  thinks  of  a  good  way  and  then  let  him  work  it 
out  by  himself. 

At  last,  they  had  a  picture  show.  And  the  best 
part  about  it  was  the  fact  that  they  made  it  them- 
selves. The  children  were  wild  about  it.  They  be- 
came more  interested  with  every  presentation.  One 
could  hear  such  remarks  as,  "That's  the  one  I  drew !" 
"That's  mine!"  "Isn't  that  a  good  one?"  They  had 
to  have  one  of  the  other  first  grades  in  to  see  it. 

On   the   day   before   the   Christmas   holidays   began, 


they  used  the  picture  show  for  a  reading  k«son  and 
there  were  very  few  children  who  did  not  learn  to 
read  all  of  the  printing. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM  SHOULD  SUPPLEMENT 
AND  BRIGHTEN  THE  HOME 

By  Jeanettk  Elliott  Biggs,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Doubtless  many  teachers  who  put  forth  streiuioTis 
efforts  to  train  rightly  the  young  lives  committed  to 
their  care  for  several  hours  each  day  are  sincere  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  they  are  bearing  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden.  I  am  honest  in  confessing  that 
for  seventeen  years  I  labored  under  the  same  mis- 
taken idea. 

One  summer  morning  while  the  school  bells  were  sum- 
moning the  little  folks  to  their  work,  I  had  occasion 
to  go  into  the  home  of  a  family  where  six  children  had 
just  been  sent  off  to  school.  I  was  greeted  at  the  door 
by  the  smiling  mother,  dripping  with  perspiration 
and  making  excuses  for  her  neglected  toilet,  who 
cheerfully  gave  the  information  for  which  I  had  come. 

Before  I  had  passed  out  of  the  yard,  the  strains  of 
the  old  familiar  hymn — 

Children  of  the  heav'nly   King. 
As  ye  journey,  sweetly  sing;  — 

were  heard  as  this  mother  went  on  with  her  work, 
preparatory  to  fixing  lunch  for  the  children.  As  I 
l_iassed  far  down  the  street,  those  humbly  uttered  but 
triumphantly  happy  notes,  still  sounded  in  my  ears. 
Suddenly  came  the  vision  of  the  daily  toil  and  effort 
required  to  get  her  little  ones  ready  for  school  and  of 
the  happy  atmosphere  in  which  they  began  the  day's 
work;  and  with  the  vision  came  the  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  a  day  spent  at  school  under  the  direction 
of  a  teacher  who  would  not  radiate  the  same  happi- 
ness in  her  work. 

Many,  many  teachers,  who  are  reaping  happy  re- 
sults with  their  pupils  in  helping  to  form  characters 
worthy  of  the  fondest  ambitions  of  the  parents  have 
caught  in  some  form  or  other  a  vision  such  as  I  have 
described.  Your  service  is  arduous,  the  most  arduous 
of  any  assumed  vocation,  but  it  should  supplement  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  the  home  life;  and  where 
there  is  little  brightness  in  the  home,  you  could  create 
such  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  brightness  in  your 
classroom  that  its  beauty  would  radiate  into  the  home 
and  overlap  the  loss  there. 


DISAPPOINTMENT,  YES! 

The  majority  of  American  films  are  devised  to 
appeal  to  a  low  order  of  intelligence.  It  would  seem 
from  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  patronize 
motion  pictures,  that  one  must  conclude  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  morons.  The  important  fact  is,  however,  that 
Americans  of  average  mentality  go  away  with  a  more 
or  less  vague  feeling  of  disappointment. — Don.cld 
Olive  Stuaet,  Princeton  University,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Screen  for  February. 


An  acquaintance  with  the  State's  educational  his- 
tory should  form  a  part  of  the  informational  equip- 
ment of  every  teacher  and  school  officer.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's  Public  School  Education  in 
A^orth  Carolina.  Regular  price,  $2.00.  Our  price  to 
subscribers,  $1.70  postpaid.  The  book  will  be  sent  and 
your  subscription  extended  one  year  for  only  $3.00. 
Send  your  order  now  to  North  Caeolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SCHQOL  ORGANIZATION 

TO  SCHOOL  COSTS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Note  by  the  Editor. — This  article  is  condensed  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Brooks  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  superintendents 
in  Raleigh,  February  2,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  and  securing  unified  action  upon  the  problems  dis- 
cussed.—W.   F.   M. 

A    better    knowledge    of    school    organization    will  golden  egg.     ISTow,  how  can  the  city  schools  live  on  the 

economize    our    school    resources.     Therefore,    I    shall  plane    they    have    established    and    permit    the    rural 

direct  your  attention  first  to  the  resources  and  then  to  schools  to  go  forward? 

a  need  of  studying  school  organization.  The  average  By  a  Better  Organization  of  the  Rural  Schools 
tax  rate  in  the  United  States  given  in  terms  of  an  ad  This  can  be  done  by  aiding  counties  to  secure  a  bet- 
valorem  rate  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  city  ter  organization  of  the  rural  schools.  The  per  capita 
schod  "systems  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  is  cost  of  teaching  children  m  the  one-  and  two-room 
short  one  dollar  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation,  ^choo  with  poor  teachers  is  higher  than  it  is  m  the 
This  includes  the  gross  income  from  all  sources  for  consolidated  schools  with  better  trained  teachers,  as  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  incidentals.  Our  North  Caro-  following  compai-ison  illustrates : 
lina  cities,  ranging  in  population  from  5,000  to  50,000  1-  ^ne  county  that  is  soniewhat  backward,  both  from 

•  11-             114.           1     1   +1  „  „„„,.„„„  fr^-r  tlio  the  standpoint  of  organization,  grade  oi  teachers  em- 
inhabitants,  have  almost   reached  the  average  tor  the  j          i       i               ■  i      i        ^i,      f  ii      ■           t-i 
^T     ■           rni  •     •       lit!,          „.  „„„  ^■„,.   ATr>,.tii    Povfi  ployed,   and    salary   paid,    shows    the   loilowmg:     Ihe 
Nation.     This  is  about  the  average  tor   JNortli   Oaio-  '     "^ ,   '    ,      ,                i  ■  n      t.i              -.      ^              i    + 

,"         .  .      ,       .             ■               ti     t  rural    schools    are    ehieiiy    the    one-teacher    and    two- 

Ima  cities  having  a  nine  months  term :  *       i        *             rri               *                                                ti,! 

°  teacher  type,      ihe   county   pays   an   average   monthly 

County,   Six  Months  Term 39  cents  salary  of  $69.80.     The  average  number  of  pupils  per 

Building  and  Incidental  Fund 06  cents  teacher  is  18.     The  average  daily  cost  per  pupil  is  20 

Special  School  Tax - 40  cents  cents. 

From  the  State   (measured  in  terms  2    Another  county  having  a  better  organization  that 

of  ad  valorem   rate)....- 06  cents  i     i    •,           "^         i  ,°                    i      i 

has  reached  its  oue-  and  two-room  schools  very  mate- 
Total 91  cents  rially    within   the   last   three   years,    exhibits    the    fol- 
lowing:    It  pays   an  average  salary   of  $70.38.     The 
The  average  rate  for  North   Carolina,  therefore,   is  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  21,  and  the 
about  91  cents  for  the  maintenance  of  our  city  schools,  average  daily  cost  is  17  cents. 

Some  cities  run  higher  than  this,  while  others  are  ^  jj^^.^  -g  another  county  that  is  still  better  or- 
lower.  In  some  the  county  tax  is  higher  and  the  spe-  gai.ized.  It  pays  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $75.25. 
eial  tax  is  lower  but  this  is  a  good  average.  While  we  ^jj^^  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  29.  The 
have  not  reached  the  average  for  the  Nation,  yet,  be-  average  daily  cost  per  pupil  is  13  cents, 
fore  a.sking  for  any  material  increase  m  this  rate,  we  j^  ^^^  ^^  interesting  to  the  public  to  know  that  the 
should  ask  this  question :  Are  we  getting  the  best  re-  ^^^.^  organized  county  mentioned  above  does  not  par- 
suits  for  the  expenditure  of  this  fund,  and  if  not,  how  fi^ipate  in  the  Equalizing  Fund,  while  the  poorest  or- 
can  we  improve  it .  i  r  i  ganized  county  does  draw  largely  from  the  Equalizing 
The  State  has  attracted  wide  attention  because  ot  the  p^^^_  y;^^  j^^^^^  therefore,  of  the  rural  schools  is  in 
swiftness  with  which  it  has  gone  forward  educationally ;  jg^^p,.  organization. 

hut  the  time  has  come  ivhen  we  should  attract  atten-  t*   •     ii,     j   ..       f         •*               ■   ^     j     ^         ^i 

:.       ;                  ,  ,,         .                 J-,           i  i7  •    J   „  7    j:„„  It  IS  the  duty  oi   a  city  superintendent  or  the  city 

tion  because  of  the  wise  expenditure  of  this  fund,  for  ,         ,     j-      ,        .  •        .         ..■'        f    .                                  .,  / 

i.iu,v  uKLuivoc  ^1   "  '^     _       ,  ^j:    ,  ,7       ,     ■        T^i         „„  board  of  education  to  cooperate  m  every  way  possible 

the  neovle  are  beqmninq  to  feel  the  strain,     ihe  prac-  -..i    .i              ,               •*!..■              ■       1  : ^ 

(  (e  /vew^it;  u,,t.  '^'^J          }' ■  -.    it      n.           ^    \          11     ,.„;^  ^^'ith  the  county  superintendent   m  securing  better  or- 

tical  unanimity  with  which  the  General  Assembly  paid  ..        •iii        xtr                       ,.• 

,       ,                 J                                   .                .            ■'.^  ganization   m   rural   schools.     We  are  operating   on   a 

the  shortage  of  $700,000  for  the  increase  m  salaries  to  &                  ■+  i,     •         j  ti        •+        i      i                      r    c  ^^ 

°        .  °         ,            ,  ^  -1    .    .,    .^1              ■        1  „■  „  „f  county  unit  basis  and  the  city  schools  are  a  part  of  the 

teachers  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  genuine  desire  oi  /         •..     i    *       i£  i,                  .i             ^      r   ..i, 

,7,                        K  .-         X           c           J      1       +■„   „ii„  county   unit,    but   selhshness   on    the   part   of   the   city 

the  State  representatives  to  go  forward  educationally.  i      wi    .  i                 u              i      i      i      -n        j     i,^    n 

V7  ,   ,,      r,,   !           7              11          J     i            t  „    „/;,L  school  that  hampers  the  rural  school  will  undoubtedly 

But  the  State  no  lonqer  stands  ready  to  meet  anotlier  u        ■*        i      i          i                   ■       ^       sc    ^  ^-i 

•  1  ,,    ,             mi                  1-     X  J.-L     t/      T   ■        T?      .1  A  react  on  the  city  school,  and  may  seriously  alfect  the 
indebtedness.     The  amount  of  the  Equalizing  hund  is  .               /          ,    '          ^     /    j 

;      ,         ,                ,  ,.          .,,  .'            ■                 AT     t  +-™„  apportionment  irom  the  county  fund. 

fixed,  and  we  must  live  within  our  income.     JNext  time  ^^                                 .... 

it  will  be  your  debt  and  this  will  be  unfortunate  for  By  Eliminating  Tuition 

you.     You  cannot  afford  to  have  a  debt.     Your  schools  xhe  city  superintendents  and  the  boards  of  trustees 

should  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  you  to  live  within  of  the  city  schools  should  cooperate  with  county  boards 

your  income.  of  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of  children 

The  shortage  of  $700,000  plus  your  debt  of  $300,000,  living   outside   of    city    limits    and    for    whom    county 

which  the  State  loaned  you,  makes  $1,000,000.     We  are  boards  cannot  without  unusual  expense  provide  school 

now  living  on  that  plane  of  expense  and  we  cannot  advantages.     Many  city  boards  of  trustees  charge  coun- 

reasonably    expect   to    raise   that   plane   except    as   the  try  children  exorbitant  rates  of  tuition  when  the  city 

valuation  of  the  property  gradually  increases.  school  in  many  instances,  through  good  organization, 

It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  cities  to  live  on  could  absorb  all  the  children  of  the  suburbs  without 
this  plane,  since  they  are  now  comparatively  well  sup-  adding  a  single  teacher  to  the  system.  I  have  re- 
plied with  good  teachers.  But  the  rural  schools  are  peatedly  urged  city  boards  to  cooperate  in  some  way 
not  so  well  supplied  with  good  teachers.  We  must  with  the  county  boards  so  that  all  the  children  may 
eliminate  the  low-grade  unprepared  teachers,  and  this  have  a  six  months  term  free.  Such  a  cooperation 
can  be  done  without  increasing  the  tax  rates.  If  the  would  reduce  the  expense  to  the  county  and  be  bene- 
rural  schools  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  ficial  to  the  city.  In  some  counties  the  county  and 
good  teachers,  if  we  make  a  mistake  at  this  point,  we  city  boards  are  cooperating  admirably.  But  in  others 
will  be   in  danger   of   killing  the  goose  that   lays  the  there  is   a   conflict  that   is  causing  friction   and   wide 
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discontent.  ^-1  way  should  be  opened  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  State 
law.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  this  body  to  appoint  a  com]jiittee  of  five  city  super- 
intendents and  members  of  the  boards  of  each  to  sit 
with  them  and  settle  upon  some  plan  that  may  be  fair 
to  all,  and  that  will  look  to  a  better  cooperation  be- 
tween city  boards  and  county  boards,  in  order  that  this 
friction  may  be  eliminated.  [The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee is  published  on  another  page. — Editor.] 

A  Better  High   School   Organization  Necessary 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  changes 
we  expect  to  inaugurate  that  will  affect  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  high  school  funds  for  the  year  1922-23, 
which  will  make  it  necessary  for  many  of  the  city 
superintendents  to  reorganize  their  schools. 

You  will  recall  that  the  law  provides  for  the  addi- 
tion of  new  teachers  on  the  basis  of  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  thirty  pupils.  It  also  provides  that  a 
lower  average  attendance  may  be  allowed  in  the  high 
school  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  rural  high 
schools.  After  studying  the  rural  high  schools  in  ex- 
istence and  after  conferring  with  county  sujaerinten- 
dents  who  are  consolidating  the  one-room  schools  with 
the  idea  of  building  township  high  schools.  It  was 
decided  temporarily  that  as  soon  as  twenty  pupils  were 
ready  for  the  high  school  one  whole-time  high  school 
teacher  would  be  allowed.  An  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  thirty,  according  to  law  would  entitle  the  school 
to  two  high  school  teachers.  But  for  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  forty-five  pupils  three  high  school  teach- 
ers might  be  allowed.  This  would  give  a  good  four- 
year  high  school  for  the  rural  community,  and  this 
was  a  wise  provision,  as  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  rural  high  school  will  show.  No  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  the  cities  was  laid  down,  because  they  were 
enlarging  their  systems  and  making  them  take  rank 
with  other  standard  city  high  schools  of  the  country. 

But  now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  inter- 
esting facts.  I  am  presenting  for  your  consideration 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  nine  city  high  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  each  high 
school.  These  cities  were  selected  to  bring  out  in  bold 
relief  the  difference  in  cost  per  pupil  for  high  school 
instruction.  I  am  not  giving  the  names  of  these 
cities.  But  I  am  asking  you  to  raise  this  question  in 
your  own  mind :  Do  these  figures  throw  any  light  on 
the  business  and  professional  skill  of  the  superinten- 
dent in  organizing  his  high  school  ?  The  table  is  as 
follows : 

Average  Number  of  Total  Number  of 

High  School  Pupils  Pupils  in  Average 

Per  Teacher  Daily  Attendance 

1.  13  ...  571 

2.  15  221 

3.  16  674 

4.  17  207 

5.  18  449 

6.  19  322 

7.  20  393 

8.  21  369 

9.  26  604 

It  appears  that  the  average  for  twenty  cities  is  about 
20  pupils  per  high  school  teacher.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
complete  the  study  and  exhibit  these  figures  for  all  the 
special  chartered  schools.  But  the  time  has  come,  I 
think,  when  we  should  raise  this  average.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  size  of  the  city  has  little  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  per  teacher. 
For  example,  one  of  the  largest  cities  has  the  smallest 


number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  while  one  of  the  smaller 
high  schools  has  one  of  the  highest  averages  per 
teacher.  Another  city  not  listed  here  with  a  small  high 
school  has  an  average  attendance  of  13  pupils,  while 
another  small  city  has  one  of  the  highest  average  at- 
etndance  per  teacher.  How  do  you  account  for  this 
wide  difference?  If  one  of  the  best  city  schools  can  be 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  26  pupils  per  high  school 
teacher,  it  is  educating  the  children,  everything  else 
being  equal,  at  just  one-half  the  cost  of  the  school  that 
has  13  pupils  per  high  school  teacher.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  why  this  diilerence  in  the  cost  of 
conducting  high  schools,  and  whether  the  instruction  in 
one  is  as  good  as  in  the  other.  If  so,  there  is  consid- 
erable waste  in  some  schools.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  these  nine  schools. 

Some  of  this  difference  may  be  explained  by  exhib- 
iting the  special  courses  that  are  offered  together  with 
the  cost  of  same.  A  good  high  school  of  about  100 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  should  have  about 
five  teachers.  But  two  new  courses,  such  as  manual 
training  and  the  commercial  subjects,  may  be  added 
without  increasing  the  average  attendance,  thus  in- 
creasing the  cost  about  40  per  cent.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  ask  is  this — Would  these  new  courses  be 
added  if  the  public  knew  they  ivould  cost  about  40  per 
cent  as  much  as  all  the  balance  of  the  high-school? 

All  of  you  know  that  before  your  budgets  were 
finally  approved  last  year  we  reduced  in  accordance 
with  law  the  number  of  teachers  for  which  you  could 
draw  county  funds.  The  amount  of  money  that  we 
reduced  the  county  and  city  budgets,  because  of  the 
excessive  number  of  teachers  and  excessive  salaries,  was 
over  $.500,000.  Notwithstanding  this  reduction  in  your 
budgets  we  had  a  shortage  of  over  $700,000.  Suppose 
we  had  not  been  guarding  this  carefully!  The  State 
would  have  been  facing  a  deficit  of  about  $1,200,000. 
Your  special  charters  give  your  boards  of  trustees 
authority  to  add  new  teachers  and  new  courses  when- 
ever they  desire  to  do  so.  But  they  .should  be  advised 
early  of  the  cost,  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  benefited, 
and  the  value  to  the  community,  for  in  the  future  this 
extra  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  local  community. 

However,  this  diiference  in  cost  per  pupil  is  not  due 
altogether  to  the  new  courses  that  are  added.  In  fact, 
the  largest  factor  is  the  poor  classification  of  pupils 
and  the  poor  organization  of  classroom  instruction. 
Suppose  we  compare  the  large  school  having  an  at- 
tendance of  571  pupils  and  one  teacher  for  every  13 
pupils,  with  another  large  school  having  504  pupils 
in  attendance  and  one  teacher  for  every  26  pupils. 
There  is  not  a  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  courses 
of  study  offered.  They  are  really  very  similar.  This 
variation  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  buildings,  giving  litl'e  op- 
portunity in  small  buildings  for  proper  graduation 
and  classification  of  pupils.  But  this  does  not  account 
for  all  the  variations  in  per  capita  cost.  Will  the  small 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  be  offset  by  superior  in- 
struction, and  an  increasing  number  of  children  pro- 
moted? The  problem  is  still  unexplained  and  is  be- 
fore you.  What  is  a  well  graded  and  organized  school? 
It  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  city  that  has  a 
superintendent  who  hnows. 

A  Neu'  Basis  of  Organization 

I  shall  now  outline  to  you  our  new  basis  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  public  funds  that  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  organize  your  schools  on  a  different  basis  next 
year.     "We  shall  advi.se  county  boards  to  adopt  this  as 
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a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  all  county  funds 
beginning  with,  the  year  1922-23,  and  I  shall  request 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  observe  it  in  appor- 
tioning the  Equalizing  Fund. 

Three  teachers  will  be  alloAved  in  the  high  school 
for  the  first  forty-five  pupils.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  wise  i>rovision  for  the  rural  schools. 
But  after  three  teachers  have  been  secured  one  addi- 
tional teacher  will  be  permitted  for  every  twenty-five 
additional  puj)ils.  Several  superintendents  are  now 
conducting  their  schools  successfully  on  this  basis. 
These  will  not  be  affected  by  this  ruling.  But  all 
others  should  begin  early  to  adjust  their  organiza- 
tion accordingly,  and  to  study  very  seriously  the  cause 
for  the  differences  that  exist  now  in  the  per  capita  cost 
per  pupil  among  the  city  schools  of  the  State.  The 
difference  of  two  or  three  teachers  in  a  large  system  is 
a  small  matter  and  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  local 
funds.  But  some  schools  will  be  seriously  affected 
because  their  local  funds  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  all 
the  loss  as  a  result  of  the  county  apportionment  on 
this  basis.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  reorganize 
and  in  doing  so  they  will  save  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A  New  Basis  of  Siq^ervision' 

There  is  a  danger  of  your  overhead  exjiense  growing 
too  large  unless  the  schools  are  differently  organized. 
I  find  that  a  school  may  be  conducted  very  efficiently 
on  this  basis : 

One  whole-time  superintendent  for  every  30  teach- 
ers and  one  assistant  superintendent,  supervisor,  or 
supervisory  principal  for  every  twenty  teachers  in  addi- 
tion. I  am  advised  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
authorities  in  the  country  that  my  conclusions  are 
correct — that  a  good  superintendent  may  supervise  ef- 
fectively about  fifty  teachers,  but  after  that  number 
has  been  reached  he  begins  to  lose  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  individual  teacher.  When  an  assistant  becomes 
necessary  you  may  call  that  assistant  a  supervisor, 
whole-time  jjrincipal  or  assistant  superintendent.  This 
will  not  affect  your  budget  so  much,  for  many  of  you 
are  now  living  on  this  basis.  But  it  will  give  you  a 
little  different  basis  of  organization  and  will  check  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting 
your  schools.  Moreover,  it  will  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture in  some  of  the  schools  that  have  a  tendency  to 
over  organize  their  schools  in  this  respect. 

This  question  naturally  will  be  asked,  Who  is  a  super- 
visor ?  The  term  is  defined  as  follows :  A  supervisor 
or  ivhole-time  principal  or  assistant  superintendent  is 
one  who  has  general  supervision  over  a  section  of  the 
school  system.  He  may  have  charge  of  one  school  of 
twenty  teachers,  or  she  may  have  supervision  of  all  the 
primary  teachers  or  grammar  grade  teachers.  The 
special  supervisors  of  music,  drawing,  and  all  other 
.special  subjects  will  hereafter  be  classed  as  teachers 
and  if  they  are  allowed  they  must  come  within  the 
average  attendance  as  given  above. 

This  basis  of  reorganization  will  make  it  possible  for 
city  superintendents  to  p)ay  their  best  teachers  good 
salaries  and  provide  for  all  the  increase  in  number  of 
teachers  necessary  in  the  elementary  grades  without 
reducing  the  value  of  classroom  instruction.  At  the 
same  time,  many  cities  will  reduce  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing their  schools,  and  all  will  be  able  to  condiict  their 
schools  without  increasing  the  tax  rates.  The  time  Jias 
come  when  city  superintendents  must  mal'e  a  more  thor- 
ough study  of  school  organization  in  order  that  they 


may  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools  with- 
out increasing  the  tax  rates. 

If  you  will  plan  wisely  for  the  future,  organize  your 
schools  with  reference  to  better  graduation  and  classifi- 
cation of  pupils,  eliminate  the  excessive  number  of 
teachers  due  in  some  instances  to  poor  organization, 
j-our  resources  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  your  needs 
without  increasing  your  special  rates. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  I  have  studied 
this  question  of  school  organization  not  only  in  this 
State  but  in  other  cities  and  in  other  states.  It  is  the 
one  subject  that  is  on  my  mind  constantly,  and  I  wish 
to  say  to  you  that  we  have  made  more  progress  in  this 
respect  than  is  made  in  any  other  states  and  other 
cities  of  like  character.  Our  method  of  handling  fi- 
nances is  now  attracting  attention  and  you  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  State  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  you  have  attacked  the  problem,  and  have  coop- 
erated with  the  State  Dej>artment  of  Education.  It 
takes  time  to  reorganize  a  school  system.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  a  year.  We  have  much  prejudice  and  many 
old  habits  to  overcome.  But  we  have  many  towns, 
cities  and  counties  that  are  well  organized  and  render- 
ing the  State  a  great  service.  And  my  earnest  desire 
is,  that  we  shall  all  attack  this  problem  more  vigor- 
ously and  demonstrate  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
that  ice  do  knoiv  how  to  convert  public  funds,  without 
waste  and  without  lost  motion,  into  intelligence  and 
character  and  energy. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  TUITION 
CHARGES  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS 

(Note. — The  following  regulations  governing  tuition 
charges  in  the  public  schools  agreed  upon  by  committees 
representing  city  and  county  superintendents  on  February 
10,  19,  22,  is  adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.) 

In  order  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  county  boards  of  education  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties and  the  governing  authorities  of  the  special  char- 
tered schools  of  the  State,  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion to  city  schools  of  children  living  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  special  chartered  districts,  and  the 
tuition  charges  for  the  same,  this  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  : 

1.  That  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  sj)ecial  chartered  schools 
should  cooperate  in  providing  a  six  mouths  school  term 
for  all  the  children,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  special  char- 
tered schools  should  admit  pupils  living  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  districts  only  upon  written  order 
from  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  That  the  county  boards  of  education  should  give 
an  order  for  the  admission  to  the  city  schools  of  chil- 
dren from  rural  territory  only  in  cases  where  the 
children  affected  live  nearer  a  school  within  the  city 
district  than  any  school  outside  the  city  district  offer- 
ing instruction  in  the  required  grade,  or  where,  on 
account  of  the  location  of  roads  or  natural  barriers, 
it  is  clear  that  the  convenience  of  such  children  would 
be  served  thereby. 

4.  That  to  the  parents  of  children  who  are  admitted 
to  the  city  scliools,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  rec- 
ommendations, no  tuition  charge  shall  be  made  by  the 
city  school  board  for  the  six  months  school  term,  but 
that  the  county  board  of  education  shall  pay  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  special  chartered  school  tui- 
tion for  such  children  for  the  six  months  term.  The 
amount  of  such  tuition  shall  be  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  per  capita  cost   of  maintaining 
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the  city  schools  for  the  previous  year  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  amount  spent  for 
salaries  and  all  operating  expenses  and  the  proceeds 
from  bond  taxes  for  building  and  equipment,  by  the 
average  daily  atetndance  of  pxipils  as  shown  on  the 
official  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  superintendent 
of  the  special  chartered  school.  On  the  basis  of  this 
per  capita  cost  for  the  year  shall  be  determined  the 
per  capita  for  the  six  months  school  term.  From  the 
six  mouths  per  capita  cost,  thus  derived,  shall  be  sub- 
tracted the  per  capita  county  apportionment  for 
teachers'  salaries,  building  and  incidentals.  The  re- 
mainder shall  be  the  tuition  charge  which  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
city  school  on  or  before  March  1st  of  the  current  year. 
This  per  capita  may  be  calculated  for  the  elementary 
and  high  school  departments  separately. 

5.  That  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  special  char- 
tered school  shall  charge  the  parents  of  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  city  schools,  upon  order  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  tuition  for  the  time  such  children 
attend  beyond  the  constitutional  six  mouths  term. 
Such  tuition  shall  be  payable  in  advance.  The  amount 
of  such  tuition  per  month  should  be  approximately 
the  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  city 
schools.  Provided  nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
vent compliance  with  section  5477  of  the  School  Law. 

6.  That  children  admitted  to  the  city  schools  from 
rural  territory  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  children  living  within  the 
special  chartered  district. 

RULING  OF  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ON 
THE  BOND  ISSUE 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
received,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the  foUoTS'ing  ruling 
from  Hon.  J.  S.  Manning,  Attorney-General : 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  have  held  bond  elections  and  voted  bonds  under 
Ai-ticle  39  of  chapter  95  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
as  amended  by  sections  10  and  11,  of  chapter  91,  Public 
Laws,  Extra  Session  1920.  It  has  been  discovered 
recently  that  said  chapter  91  has  not  been  properly 
and  constitutionally  enacted  into  law  and  consequently 
that  all  the  provisions  therein  permitting  municipali- 
ties or  quasi  municipalities  to  increase  the  amount  of 
their  indebtedness,  or  the  rate  of  taxes  levied  upon 
their  taxpayers,  are  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect. 
Upon  this  you  ask  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  next 
General  Assembly  to  validate  these  bonds  without 
having  another  election?  It  seems  that  the  amount 
of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  these  elections  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  voted  by  the  people  of  the  various 
districts  are  greater  in  each  instance  than  those  allowed 
by  the  above  cited  article  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
which  the  void  act  attempted  to  amend.  We  see  no 
valid  objection  to  this  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  if  taken,  we  think  it  would  validate  the  elec- 
tions held,  and  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  voted,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  not 
exceeding  the  amount  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
election  held  under  the  void  act.  There  would  be 
held  no  defect  in  the  authority  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly if  the  act  shall  be  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  14,  article  2  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Legislature  may  always  validate  where  it  had 
original  authority  to  legislate,  and  thus  cure  formal 
defects. 

And  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot  validate  legislation 
which   it   had   not   originally   authority  to    enact.     In 


this  case  it  had  plain  original  authority  to  authorize 
the  amount  of  bonds  voted  and  plain  authority  to 
authorize  the  rate  of  taxation  voted,  and  so,  it  may 
validate  the  amount  of  bonds  voted,  and  the  rate  of 
taxes  voted  in  these  cases. 


HOW  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  LOCAL  NEWS- 
PAPER MAY  HELP  EACH  OTHER 

Winnie  Davis  Leach.  Principal  of  Hiddenite  High  School. 

No  school  should  be  without  some  sort  of  newspaper 
work.  IS^ewspaper  editors  are  often  ready  to  give  sub- 
scriptions for  worth-while  news  items  and  other  contri- 
butions. In  this  age  of  practical  education  what  could 
be  more  practical  for  an  English  class  than  reporting 
high  school  news  and  writing  school  editorials  on  cur" 
rent  topics?  Then,  too,  no  school  curriculum  is  com- 
plete unless  present-day  affairs,  international,  national, 
state,  and  local,  are  read  and  discussed. 

Another  type  of  material  furnished  is  in  the  form  of 
papers  on  historical  and  geographical  subjects  of  local 
interest.  One  thing  to  be  impressed  on  a  child  is  an 
appreciation  of  his  surroundings  and  traditions. 

Although  our  county  is  small  and  undeveloped  eco- 
nomically, it  affords  a  number  of  subjects  that  are  not 
only  interesting  for  the  pupils,  but  also  entertaining  and 
instructive  to  other  people.  We  hope  to  write  papers  on 
these  topics  this  spring :  "The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Alex- 
ander," "Possibilities  of  the  Rocky  Face,"  "Our  Unde- 
veloped Resources,"  "Progress  in  Education  Since 
1900,"  "History  of  Our  School,"  "The  Beginnings  of 
Our  Town."    Only  the  best  will  be  sent  for  publication. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  mutual  service — local 
biography.  Too  often  we  dwell  on  the  greatness  of  a 
George  Washington  or  an  Abraham  Lincoln  and  ignore 
the  men  and  women  whose  quiet  lives  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  community.  Honor  to  the  hero,  but  remem- 
ber those  who  are  doing  "their  little."  During  the 
Alexander  summer  school  my  language  classes  wrote 
excellent  biographies  of  "localites" ;  but  best  of  all,  we 
began  to  ai^preciate  our  own  men  and  women  as  we  had 
never  done  before.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  editor 
of  the  county  paper  in  printing  these  papers,  I  hope  we 
realize  more  fully  that  men  are  great  only  according  to 
their  sphere  and  time. 

After  all,  the  scholars  receive  double  value  from  the 
newspaper :  first,  information,  and  second,  an  incentive 
for  a  grade  of  work  worthy  of  publication. 


Almost  every  great  play  or  novel  contains  a  story 
which  can  be  presented  artistically  in  motion  picture, 
without  being  made  cheap  or  sensational. — Doxatd 
Clive  Stuaet,  Princeton  University,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Screen  for  February. 

One  who  knows  the  history  of  the  place  in  which  he 
IS  living  is  far  more  likely  to  venerate  it  than  he  who 
IS  entirely  ignorant  of  its  story.  To  preserve  this  his- 
tory IS  the  function  of  the  local  historian. — James  Sul- 
livan, in  the  ISTew  York  State  Bulletin  to  the  Schools 


An  acquaintance  with  the  State's  educational  his- 
tory should  form  a  part  of  the  informational  equip- 
ment of  every  teacher  and  school  officer.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's  Public  School  Education  in 
North  Carolina.  Regular  price,  $2.00.  Our  price  to 
subscribers,  $1.70  postpaid.  The  book  will  be  sent  and 
your  subscription  extended  one  year  for  only  $3.00 
Send  your  order  now  to  ISToeth  Caeolina  Education 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH 


A  good  municipal  slogan :  Eveeybody  of  School 
Age  in  this  Town  Can  Read  and  Write,  i^ow  beat 
the  other  towns  to  it  and  win  the  proud  distinction  of 
beina-  first ! 


How  one  of  the  first  grades  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
schools  made  a  moving-piicture  show,  as  told  by  Miss 
Ross,  is  a  mighty  good  piece  of  "reading",  to  quote 
from  one  of  the  children.  Don't  miss  it,  no  matter 
what  your  grade. 


"When  2.50  high  schools,  through  their  1,000  repre- 
sentatives, participate  in  the  debating  contests,  it  is 
about  time  to  concede  the  educational  force  of  this 
form  of  intellectual   exercise. 


The  suggestion  to  erect  a  high-sounding  "Temple  of 
Americanism"  at  Rockville  Center,  X.  Y.,  has  been 
abandoned  iu  favor  of  a  $500,000  memorial  high  school, 
in  which  meeting  quarters  will  be  set  aside  for  veteran 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Likely  enough  to  jirove 
a  very  happy  decision. 


Know  your  neighborhood,  you  might  like  it  better, 
and  also  be  a  better  citizen.  Says  James  Sullivan,  in 
the  N'ew  York  (State)  Bulletin  to  the  Schools,  "The 
love  of  one's  locality  and  a  commendable  i)ride  in  its 
achievements  lie  at  the  basis  of  true  patriotism."  And 
then  he  right  thoughtfully  muses  that  "it  is  difficult, 
nevertheless,  to  love  something  about  which  you  know 
nothing."     Generally  so. 


In  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  the  chamber  of  commerce  rises 
up  and  takes  a  hearty  crack  at  illiteracy  in  English. 
The  entire  city  has  been  divided  into  districts  and  more 
than  two  hundred  teams  in  a  "learn  English"  cam- 
paign are  rounding  up  all  who  cannot  read,  write,  and 
speak  English,  and  are  undertaking  to  induce  them  to 
attend  the  city's  night  schools,  and  home  and  factory 
classes.  A  method  which  might  be  employed  with  fine 
effect  in  many  other  cities. 


a  day?  Hearken  to  this,  copied  from  a  note  accom- 
panying a  brief  account  of  some  interesting  work  the 
writer  was  doing  in  her  school :  "If  you  think  it 
worthy,  print  it.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  teach  eight 
(45-minute)  periods  and  am  principal,  I  do  not  have 
time  for  all  the  things  I  have  planned.  I  am  doing 
this  work,  however,  as  it  is  outlined  in  my  paper." 
Uaec  fahula  docet :  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  an 
efficient  person  busy. 


PROF.  C.  W.  WILSON  DIES  AT  GREENVILLE 

Painful  were  the  tidings  which  brought  to  his 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  State  the  news  of  the  sud- 
den death,  the  night  of  February  1,  of  Prof.  C.  W. 
Wilson,  at  Greenville.  The  immediate  cause  was  an 
attack  of  vertigo.  Prof.  Wilson  was  born  near  Apex, 
.54  years  ago.  He  married  Miss  Carrie  Josephine 
Mangum,  of  Scotland  N^eck,  -n-ho  survives  him.  Sur- 
viving also  are  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sidney  Wilson,  of 
Apex,  and  a  brother,  William  Wilson,  of  Staunton,  Va. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  since  1909,  and 
was  also  the  moderator  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  was  a  faithful  man  in  every  relation  of  his  life, 
and  piossessed  in  great  fullness  the  confidence  and  high 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  affection  of  those 
who  knew  him  intimately.  When  his  pupils  spoke  of 
him  as  their  friend  and  recorded  their  appreciation  of 
his  Christian  life  they  were  but  giving  expression  to 
what  that  useful  life  had  steadily  mirrored  forth  to  all 
who  knew  him  best. 

W.  F.  M. 


Who  said  teachers  do  not  work  but  an  hour  or  two 


"IT  WILL  DO  A  WORLD  OF  GOOD' 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  about  the  booklet 
jjublished  by  Supt.  M.  B.  Andrews,  of  Fayetteville,  tell- 
ing "How  to  Work  Your  Way  Through  College."  This 
intensely  interesting  pamphlet  of  sixty-odd  pages  con- 
tains the  story  of  the  author's  experience  at  the  task  he 
is  trying  to  make  easier  for  other  boys  and  girls,  and 
also  messages  to  these  young  people  from  thirty  or  more 
distinguished  leaders  in  the  civic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious life  of  Korth  Carolina.  About  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  story  and  the  other  to  the  messages. 

The  story  is  one  of  live  human  interest  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  racy  at  times  with  keen  humor  and  laugh- 
able incident,  but  always  straight  to  the  purpose ;  and 
among  the  messages  are  many,  notably  that  one  by  the 
late  Governor  Bickett,  that  are  worthy  of  being  stamped 
in  letters  of  gold.  We  earnestly  commend  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  book  be  used  for  jirizes  in  schools,  or  as 
l^resents  to  the  members  of  graduating  classes.  You 
can  never  tell  for  which  or  for  how  many  of  them  it 
may  do  "a  world  of  good."  And  for  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Andrews,  in  making  the  price  $4.00  for  ten  copies,  has 
come  just  about  as  near  meeting  you  half  way  as  the 
cost  of  things  these  times  will  permit  him  to  do. 
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SUMMER  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Attractive  among  the  summer  trips  for  teachers  this 
season  are  the  two  educational  tours  now  being  ar- 
ranged by  Supt.  M.  T.  Edgertoii,  of  Andrews,  N.  C. 
The  first  tour  extends  from  Greensboro,  June  20,  to 
San  Francisco,  August  19,  and  will  include  stop-overs 
for  sight-seeing  at  Dallas  and  Los  Angeles.  This  period 
also  includes  the  summer  school  at  the  University  of 
California  the  credits  from  which  are  accepted  on 
Xorth  Carolina  certificates.  The  second  touring  party 
will  leave  Greensboro  July  25  and  join  the  first  party 
at  San  Francisco  August  5,  returning  with  stop-overs 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Colorado  Springs,  Pike's  Peak,  and 
other  points. 

The  first  tour  will  include  sixty  days  of  travel, 
sight-seeing  and  study  at  a  guaranteed  cost  of  $350. 
The  second  tour  will  include  twenty-seven  days  of  travel 
and  sight-seeing  for  $300.  Railroad  fare,  sleepers, 
meals,  room,  board  and  tuition  at  the  sunmier  school, 
and  the  cost  of  sight-seeing  trips  at  points  named  are 
included. 

Consult  the  advertisement  of  the  Edgerton  Touring 
Company  in  this  issue  for  further  particulars  and 
write  for  booklet  about  these  trips.  W.  F.  M. 


have  not  totally  neglected  their  past  educational  privi- 
leges. A  greater  ground  for  disquieting  concern  is 
found  not  in  the  number  out  of  school,  who  either  have 
been  to  school  or  may  yet  go,  but  in  the  number  of  illit- 
erates who  are  altogether  missing  precisely  what  the 
schools  are  provided  for. 

These  are  the  two  great  educational  problems  of  the 
present:  (1)  rightly  instructing  those  in  school,  and 
(2)  holding  down  to  the  lowest  practicable  percentage 
the  number  of  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of  school 
and  of  those  who  miss  the  schools  entirelv. 


TWO  TREMENDOUS  PROBLEMS 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  school  attending  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  greater  at  the  present  time 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  though 
even  here  the  attendance  for  the  country  at  large  seems 
far  below  what  it  should  be  in  an  efficient  system  of 
education.  The  recent  census  showed  the  total  school 
population  (between  the  ages  of  5  and  20)  for  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  33,250,870.  Of  this 
vast  number  21,373,976,  or  not  quite  64.3  per  cent, 
were  listed  as  school  attendants. 

Hei'e,  then,  are  the  two  great  educational  concerns  of 
the  time  :(1)  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of  the 
64  per  cent  in  school,  and  (2)  the  rapid  and  comiilete 
as  possible  reduction  of  the  percentage  not  in  school. 

Of  every  100  children  theoretically  headed  for  school 
every  new  year,  36  fall  out  of  ranks  for  some  reason, 
good  or  bad,  and  do  not  see  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse. 
"WTiere.are  the  11,876,894  children  of  America  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  who  do  not  go  to  school^  Some 
are  in  Utah,  which  shows  an  attendance  percentage  of 
73,  the  highest  of  any  State  in  the  Union ;  a  good  many 
are  in  Louisiana,  which  shows  an  attendance  percent- 
age of  53,  the  lowest  in  the  Union;  the  others  are  in 
the  other  States  with  attendance  percentages  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  five  States  nearest  Utah  at 
th  top  are  Iowa,  liebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Ore- 
gon, all  with  percentages  above  70. 

While  these  facts  should  enlist  concern  and  serious 
attention,  there  is  no  occasion  for  disquieting  alarm  in 
them.  Of  the  nearly  12,000,000  out  of  school,  more 
than  10,000,000  are  composed  of  two  classes:  (1)  under 
seven,  who  yet  have  a  dozen  years  of  opportunity,  and 
(2)  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  in  all  probability 


SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFERS  FOR  THE 
MONTH  OF  MARCH 

Orders  still  come  to  us  from  new  subscribers  who 
ivish  to  have  the  back  numbers  from  last  September 
which  contain  the  Reading  Circle  outlines  and  so  many 
other  valuable  articles.  At  jiresent  we  can  furnish 
these,  but  we  cannot  say  how  long  the  limited  supply 
will  last. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  will  do  ^'orth  Cakolixa 
Education  and  their  non-subscribing  friends  both  a 
good  turn  by  letting  it  be  known  that  new  subscribers 
may  obtain  these  fall  numbers.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  subscription  season,  we  make  the  following  spe- 
cial offers  to  new  suhscrihers,  good  for  the  first  300 
subscriptions  received  in  the  month  of  March : 

For  75  cents — The  six  monthly  numbers  from  January 

to  next  June.     Regular  price,  90  cents. 
For  $1.25 — The  ten  numbers  from  last  September  to 

next  June.     Regular  price,  $1.50. 
For  $1.20 — The  ten  numbers  from  last  Sej)tember  to 
next  June,  and  also  ten  miscellaneous  back  copies 
(no   two   alike),   any   one   of   which   may   contain 
something  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  all.     Regu- 
lar price,  $3.00. 
For  $1.60,  Renewal  Offer — It  may  be  tliat   quite  a 
number  of  the  more  recent  subscribers  to  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Education  would  also  like  to  have  the  ten  miscel- 
laneous  back   numbers.     So   to   them   we   are   glad   to 
make  this  offer:     For  your  renewal  order  with  $1.60 
received  in  March,  your  present  subscription  will  be 
extended  another  year,  and  we  will  also  send  you  at 
once  ten  miscellaneous  back  copies,  no  two  alike. 

Remember  that  these  offers  apply  only  to  the  first 
300  orders  received  in  March,  for  our  supply  will  not 
probably  take  care  of  a  greater  number.  Such  an 
opportunity  may  not  come  again  in  ten  years.  Take 
advantage  of  it  at  once. 


An  acquaintance  with  the  State's  educational  his- 
tory should  form  a  part  of  the  informational  equip- 
ment of  every  teacher  and  school  officer.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's  Public  ScJwoI  Education  in 
Xorth  Carolina.  Regular  price,  $2.00.  Our  price  to 
subscribers,  $1.70  postpaid.  The  book  will  be  sent  and 
your  subscription  extended  one  year  for  only  $3.00. 
Send  your  order  now  to  .yoETi:  CAijoiTriJA  EduOATI^>t, 
Raleigh,  X.  C. 
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THE  FIRST  LAW   OF  TEACHING  ON  MAKING  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  POPULAR 

A  frequent  recurrence  to  foundation  principles  is  a  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Mr.  Frank  M. 
good  and  salutary  precaution  for  all  who  would  follow  Harper,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Ealeigh  schools, 
the  rule  of  being  sure  they  are  right  and  then  going  would  add,  "and  so,  also,  is  the  school  system."  "Writ- 
ahead  with  confidence  and  energy  upon  their  tasks,  ing  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Fayetteville  schools,  in  which 
This  pausing  to  take  one's  bearings  afresh,  wise  at  any  he  found  the  people,  their  school  board,  and  the  teach- 
season,  is  especially  appropriate  at  the  b^inniug  of  ers  all  co-operating  in  the  finest  spirit  with  Supt.  M.  B. 
the  year,  when  aspirations  are  formed,  plans  laid  out,  .\ndrews,  Mr.  Harper  said : 

and  resolutions  taken.     How  may  I  become  a  better  "After  all,  the  popularity  of  a  system  of  schools 

teacher  in  the  approaching  year  than  I  was  last  year  <  depends  most  on  the  technique  of  class-room  in- 

asks  perhaps  manv  a  reader'.     If  eudowe.l  with  rensou-  struction.     Skillful  teaching  by  experienced  teach- 

,  1               •       J-     '     ij      •^-  •                ^1           1       •     .•  ers  will  make  auv  svstcm  of  schools  popular.     The 

able  capacitv  for  self-critieism.  no  teacher  who  nisa-  i       j     j       j.-        ;i    *        i           i   i  i                      i 

^       '                    ■     1           •    1  hundreds  ot  mothers  whose  children  return  home 

tutes  such  an  mqtury  vail  be  entirely  at  a  loss  as  to  how  j^-j^  ^^^.  almost  intuitively  the  quality  of  the 

to  proceed  in  the  business  of  self-improvement;  but  of  work  that   is   being   done   iu   the   schools.     These 

all  who  seek  such  self-improvement,  none  should  omit  mothers  determine  the  fate  of  the  school  officials  in 

giving    serious    attention    and    the    highest    appraise-  many  instances. 

ment  to  the  first  great  law  of  teaching.  wh-<li   is  the  For  a  full  share  iu  the  success  aud  popularity  of  the 

thorough  intellectual  understanding  and  mastery,  upon  public  school  system  of  FayetteviUe,  Mr.  Harper  very 

the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  the  thing  to  be  taught.    Such  properly  gave  credit  to  the  teachers  uuder  whose  guid- 

masterv  is  fundamental.     All  methods  and  devices,  all  t:nce,    he   declared,    "the   children    of    the   Fayetteville 

problems  and  projects  in  class-work,  are  merelv  auxili-  ^^^^lools  are  enjoying  as  good   advantages   as   children 

,          n-1                  iLj             \-    ji  eniov  anvwliere  m  the  btate. 

ary  to  good  teaching  that  must  be  based  upon  this  farst  •'  ' 

S^f^]^^-       .     „.     ^         ^          ,„      ,.      ..     ,  .  ,  QUESTIONS  ON  LEGAL  AND  BUSINESS 

In  Gregorys  "The  Seven  Laws  of  leaching,    which  ^                                  tttums; 

mav  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a  little  "masterpiece  on 

the  art  of  teaching."  the  first  law  is  stated  as  foUows :  ^oi'  answers  to  these  questions,  consult  the  indicated 

,, ,   ,      ,             ^,               ,      i-A-zoTT-o  .1.    1  pages  of  Webster's  Xew  IntematioTMl  Dictionary. 

"A  teacher  must  be  one  who  AJ\  0\Vb  the  lesson  ^  &                                                                                  ^ 

-,,,.,  PAGE 

or  truth  or  art  to  be  taught."  -^^^  .^^  ^   privileged  communication? 1708 

And  the  rule  based  upon  this  law  is  set  forth  in  these  "What  is  presumtive  evidence? .1701 

words,  every  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  full  emphasis  :  What  is  compotmding  a   felony? 458 

ij-r^          ,            ,1         J  r      -r     1    ,.i,„  i„,o^„  ^^-^  What  is  an  accessorv  before  the  fact  ? 13 

TKnow  thoroughly  and  familiarlv  the  lesson  you  .^               .  -i,   .     '         i-           ,                                  >«« 

.  ,         ^      -,      ^^'  T,"',             r  11.     •   J J  „  „i„„.  What  is  contributory  nesligeiice : 490 

-n-ish  to  teach — teach  from  a  full  nund  and  a  clear  -^    c    "      j           >                                    -,  onn 

„  What  IS  a  writ  of  mandamus  ( 1309 

understanding.  What  is  a  writ  of  certiorari? 361 

Such  excellence  will  not  be  attained  without  diligent  What  is  a  replevin  action  ? 1808 

application,  without  assiduous  study;  but  the  goal  is  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case ?  569 

worth  the  effort  required  to  reach  i't.'    It  is  not  likely  ^^l  i^  a  clearing  House? 413 

,            ,,.,,,.          ,           ,  \\  hat  IS  the  distinction   between  general  and  par- 

to  be  reached  by  those  who  lightly  loiter  along  the  way  ticular  average?                         .. 159 

or  are  easily  turned  aside  by  trivial  things.  What  is  par  of  exchange  ?-.... 1561 

At  the  opening  of  Princeton  University   last    fall.      What  is  primage  ?  -... 1704 

President  John  Grier  Hibben  said  to  the  students  as-  What  is  a  bonded  warehouse? 252 

sembled  before  him :     "It  is  my  hope  that  you  come  to  ^IJ^t  is  a  common  carrier  ? 450 

".  .          ,       ,         11"  What  are  consols ? 480 

Princeton  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge.  ^^^^t  is  endowment  insurance? 724 

"There  is,  he  continued,  "'a  story  about  a  con-  

versation  between  two  college  students  interested  iu  HAD  HAD  NO  CHANCE 

the  evening's  occupation— in  this  ease  the  two  men  William  Allen  White,  the  Kansas  editor,  was  talking 

decided  to  spin  a  coin :  go  to  the  movies  if  it  landed  about  droughts. 

heads,  to  a  dance  if  it  was  tails,  and  to  study  if  it  "One  summer  during  a  terrible  drought,"  he  said, 

stood  on  edge.     I  hope  that  vou  will  put  your  stud-  "^  ^o™  was  passing  through  Arizona.     He  put  up 

°         ,       .,          "                      '  one  night  in  a  town  so  dried  up  that  even  the  trees 

les  m  the  hrst  place.-  1^^^  yeUowed  and  withered.     'T)oes  it  ever  rain  here?' 

The  teacher  who  studies,  who,  in  preparing  for  each  ^he  tourist  said  to  the  landlord  of  the  hot,  dusty  hole. 

task  during  the  year,  gives  first  place  to  mastery  of  the  '■  '"Eain  ?'  said  the  landlord.     "'Why,  stranger,  there's 

rhing  to  be  taught.  wiU  not  be  without  some  very  wel-  five-year-old  bull  frogs  in  this  here  town  what  ain't 

come  satisfactions  when  at  the  end  of  the  tsvelve-month  °ever  learned  to  swim  yet.'  "—Monroe  Journal. 

a  backward  glance  is  given  to  what  has  been  acconi-  a,-   „„    ttt„  i,-~*                  •                ^j-n-j^i. 

^                 ^  bmce    Washington   was    inaugurated    President    the 

plisted.                                                                "•  1.  M.  United    States    has    spent    $67,000,000,000,    of   which 

amoimt  it  is  said  that  5S  billions  of  dollars  has  gone 

When  changing  youi  address,  please  give  the  old  as  to  pay  for  war  and  $9,000,000,000  for  peace.     Surely 

w'?il''as  rew-addfi's^.  and  s<iyv,-ith  what  issue  you  wish  the  limit  of  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  people 

ttie  change  to  bf^n,  has  been  reached. — Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate. 
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What  part  docs  the  Victrola  play  in  your  school  ? 


\  ^'"" 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid!      Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR   TALKING    MACHINE    CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Yon  will  find  this  booMet  a 
^old  mine  of  helpful  material 

The  280  pages  of  this  fascinating  catalog, 
beautifully  illustrated,  hsts  over  1000  Victor 
Records,  with  descriptive  notes,  classified  by 
subjects  and  use  in  various  grades. 

The  Victrola  has  become  an  indispen- 
sable servant  of  education,  serving  in  the 
great    province    of    Music,  as  well   as   in 
Literature,  History,  Geography,  Physical 
Education,    Penmanship,    Typewriting, 
Americanization,  etc. 

No    school   is   too    remote   for  the 

Victrola  to  bring  the  world's   culture 

to  its  doors.     Can  your  school  aflord  to  be 

without  a  Victrola,  serving  daily  in  so  many 

subjects? 

This  Booklet  is  Free 

It  is  not  a  mere  listing  of  records.  It  is  a. practical 
teaching  handbook,  used  as  a  text  in  many  classrooms. 
Ask  any  dealer  in  Victor  products  for  a  copy,  or  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  one  upon  request. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
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STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS 


_>' 


$25,000  to  the  fund  being  raised  by 
tlie  Trinity  alumni  for  tlie  erection 
of  tlie  alumni  memorial  gymnasium 
in  honor  of  the  twenty-two  Trinity 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
World  War. 


SCHOOI!  NEWS  BRIEFS 

The  Scotland  Neck  youngsters  are 
greatly  enjoying  their  new  all-steel 
playground  equipment.  It  was  se- 
cured by  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion.   

Asheville  is  putting  into  operation 
a  half-million-dollar  building  pro- 
gram. Four  new  school  buildings 
are  to  be  erected. 


The  election  in  Rockingham,  Feb. 
21.  on  the  question  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$10  0,0'00  for  high  school  enlarge- 
ment, was  carried  by  a  vote  of  2S6 
to  6. 


Several  hundred  young  men  and 
women  in  Durham  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  day  school  are  attending 
night  classes  in  domestic  science  and 
business  at  the  high  school. 


Wadesboro  sold  bonds  a  few  days 
ago  to  the  amount  of  $125,000  at  a 
premium  of  $2,667.55.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  new  school  build- 
ing.    Work  will  begin  shortly. 


The  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Burlington  has  ordered  a  special 
election  to  be  held  April  4.  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  issuance  of 
school  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $100,0  00 
for  additional  school  buildings. 


State-wide  contests  in  music  by 
high  school  students  have  just  been 
announced  by  Prof.  Wade  R.  Brown, 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  in  Greensboro,  the  final  con- 
tests to  take  place  at  the  college  on 
May  G.  1922. 


Asheville  has  a  class  of  eighty  en- 
rolled in  a  course  of  salesmanship. 
The  full  term  will  be  4  8  weeks.  The 
school  will  be  operated  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Asheville  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Vocational  Boards.  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Tuttle  will  direct  the  class. 


Supt.  W.  H.  Cale  of  the  Lumberton 
schools,  has  arranged  to  have  some 
local  business  explained  to  the  school 
children  each  week.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  Friday  morning  chapel 
exercises.  The  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, the  local  newspaper,  the 
banks,  cotton  mills,  and  other  enter- 
prises, furnish  the  subjects  and  the 
speakers. 


G.  Lloyd  Preacher  &  Company, 
architects  of  Raleigh.  Atlanta,  and 
Augusta,  have  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  a  fourteen-room  school 
building  at  Vanceboro.  The  brick 
building  is  to  be  a  modern  fireproof 
))uilding,  containing  a  large  audi- 
torium, teachers'  rooms,  a  principal's 
office,  a  community  room,  and  a  sta- 
tionery room.  The  cost  will  be  $45,- 
000. 


Fifty-eight  seconds  was  the  time 
required  to  empty  Grainger  high 
school  in  Kiuston  of  several  hundred 
students,  grammar  grade  pupils  and 
teachers  in  a  fire  drill  the  other  day. 
Three  blasts   on   a  whistle   was   the 


signal.  The  classes  were  utterly  un- 
prepared. Two  blasts  on  the  same 
whistle  would  have  meant  something 
in  the  school  routine.  The  building 
was  emptied  in  perfect  order. 


Mr.  Angler  B.  Duke,  of  the  class  of 
1905.  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anthony  J. 
Drexel  Biddle.  Jr.,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  Miss  Mary  Duke,  of  the 
class  of  1907.  both  of  them  now  liv- 
ing  in    New    York    City,    have    given 


The  Free  Will  Baptists  will  start 
construction  of  the  first  of  three 
buildings  for  a  combined  college  and 
high  school  at  Ayden  during  the  first 
of  April.  At  least  $200,000  will  be 
expended,  according  to  local  esti- 
mates. The  construction  of  all  three 
buildings  will  not  be  undertaken  at 
one  time.  The  institution  will  be  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  of  the  Free 
Will  Baptists  in  the  southeast. 


^ 


CuUowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  a  State  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  primary  and  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers, is  centrally  located  in  the  covinties  of  North  Carolina 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Summer  Quarter  for  1922,  consisting  of  two  six- 
weeks'  terms,  will  open  May  30  and  close  August  18.  The 
second  term  will  open  July  11. 

This  institution  affords  a  maximum  opportunity  to  teach- 
ers at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  section  noted  for  its  inspiring 
scenery  and  delightful  climate. 

Those  desiring  catalogs  or  special 
information    will    please    address 

W.  E.  BIRD,  Summer  School  Director,  CULLOWHEE,  N.  C. 


New  York  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

/Announces  a  series  of  important  courses  of  interest  to 
School  Executives,  including  special  conferences  on  the 
following  subjects: 

STATE  EDUCATION,  led  by  the  follow- 
ing state  superintendents: 

DR.  T.  E.  FINEGAN,  Pennsylvania 
DR.  A.  B'.  MEREDITH,  Connecticut 
and  others. 

2  CITY  EDUCATION,  led  by  the  follow- 
ing city  superintendents : 

DR.  W.  L.  ETTINGBR.  New  York 
DR.  H.  S.  WEET,  Rochester 
DR.  FRANK  BALLOU,  Washington 
and  others. 

3  PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
led  by 

MR.  W.  B.  ITTNER 
and  other  prominent  school  architects. 
In  addition,  the  Summer  School  will  offer  a  complete  program  of 
courses  in  education  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators. 
For  information,  address 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  AVITHERS,  Diiertoi- 
Summer  School,  New  York  University 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 
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Sanford  votes  on  a  bond  issue  of 
$100,000  March  14.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  sell  more  of  the  bonds  at 
present  than  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  of  present 
needs,  about  $30,000.  An  annex  will 
be  added  to  the  East  Sanford' build- 
ing, the  West  Sanford  building  will 
be  disposed  of.  and  a  new  building 
erected  on  a  different  site  recently 
purchased. 


ACCREDITEO  Sf'HOOL.S  IX  SOUTH 

Report  of  Coniniission  SIiow.s  Xiimbei- 
in  Each  State  and  a  List  of  Accred- 
ited High  Schools  in  Xorth  Cai'olina 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association 
of  College  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
Southern  States,  shows  that  there  are 
forty-four  high  schools  in  North  Car- 
olina on  the  accredited  list  of  this 
association.  The  number  of  accredited 
schools  in  other  States  follow: 

Alamaba,  31;  Arkansas,  30;  Florida, 
43;  Georgia,  64;  Kentucky,  38;  Louis- 
iana, 30;  Mississippi,  19;  South  Caro- 
lina, 22;  Tennessee,  52;  Texas,  79; 
Virginia,  43;   West  Virginia,  54. 

Only  high  schools  are  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
Southern  States,  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements regarded  as  necessary  for 
first  class  high  school  work.  Before 
a  high  school  is  admitted  to  member- 
ship it  must  first  have  high  school 
teachers  who  are  graduates  of  stand- 
ard colleges.  They  must  also  meet 
certain  requirements  as  to  laboratory 
equipment,  libraries,  number  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher,  number  of  recita- 
tions per  days,  etc. 

The  advantage  of  being  a  member 
of  this  association  is  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  schools  which  are 
members  are  admitetd  to  colleges  with- 
out examination.  The  North  Caro- 
lina accredited  schools  are  as  follows: 

Asheville  School,  Asheville. 

Asheville   Normal   School,  Asheville. 

Asheville   High    School,   Asheville. 

Bingham  Military  School,  Asheville. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  Hen- 
dersonville. 

Burlington  High  School,  Burling^ 
ton. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Canton  High  School,  Canton. 

Davenport  Preparatory  School,  Le- 
noir. 

Durham  High  School.  Durham. 

Edenton   High  School,  Edenton. 

Elizabeth  City  High  School,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Fassifern  High  School,  Henderson- 
ville. 

Fayetteville  High  School,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Gastonia  High  School,  Gastonia. 

Greensboro  High  School,  Greens- 
boro. 

Greenville    High    School,    Greenville. 

Grove   Park   School.   Asheville. 

Hendersonville  High  School,  Hender- 
sonville. 

Hickory   High    School,  Hickory. 

High  Point  High  School,  High  Point. 

Kinston    High    School,   Kinston. 

Laurinburg  High  School,  Laurin?- 
burg. 

Lenoir  High   School,  Lenoir. 

Mars  Hill  College.  Mars  Hill. 

New  Hanover  High  School,  Wil- 
mington. 


Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak   Ridge. 

Raleigh    High    School,    Raleigh, 

Reidsville    High    School,    Reidsville. 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School,  Roa- 
noke Rapids. 

Rocky  Mount  High  School,  Rocky 
I\(ount. 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy,  Asheville. 

Salem    Academy,   Winston-Salem. 

Shelby   High   School,   Shelby. 

Smithfield    High    School,    Smithfield. 

Snyder  Outdoor  School  for  Boys, 
Lake   Junaluska. 

Statesville   High   School,  Statesville. 

Tarboro   High    School,    Tarboro. 

Trinity    Park    School,    Durham. 

West  Durham  High  School,  West 
Durham. 

Wilson  High  School.  Wilson. 

Winston-Salem  High  School,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 


Ancient  Building  in  Loui.sburg  Bui-ns 

Louisburg,  Feb.  18. — The  old  acad- 
emy building,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  sec- 
tion, having  been  built  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  Frank- 
lin's prominent  citizens  received  their 
education  in  it  and  some  noted  teach- 
ers have  taught  in  it.  The  loss  is 
placed  at  $4,500,  with  $4,000  insur- 
ance. It  is  believed  that  the  Are  was 
of  incendiary  origin,  as  citizens  first 
arriving  at  the  building  say  it  started 
on  the  front  porch,  and  two  persons 
are  reported  as  having  been  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  building.  It  had 
been  in  use  as  a  school  building,  and 
since  its  burning  the  pupils  are  using 
the  Sunday  school  rooms  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  . 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

For  the  Higher  Training  of  Teachers 
Summer  Session 

First   Term,  June   8  to  July   18 
Second  Term,  July  19  to  Aug.  29 

More  than  300  courses  in  twenty-six  departments  giving  college 
credit. 

Courses  for  mature  students  who  cannot  satisfy  college  entrance 
requirements. 

Special  courses  of  preparing  teachers  for  high  salaries  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  work. 

Many  courses  for  preparing  teachers  for  critic  teaching,  super- 
vision. Normal  school  work  or  administrative  positions. 

Large,  cool,  shady  campus  for  either  work  or  play. 

Many  free  lectures  at  the  open  hour  by  men  of  national  reputaton. 

Here  you  will  meet  soclalli/  men  and  ivomen  from  all  orcr  the 
South,  who  are  prominent  in  educalional  affairs.  The  friendships 
formed  in  this  way  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOG  NOW. 

^■= 

f? 


The  NEW  ELSON  READERS 

The  NEW  ELSON  READERS  offer  the  minimum  essentials 

of  a  superior  course  in  Reading. 

List  Price 

Primer,  for  Beginners $0.60 

Book  I,  for  First  Grade 64 

Book   II,  for  Second  Grade 68 

Book   HI,   for  Third   Grade 76 

Book   IV,  for  Fourth  Grade 80 

Book   V,  for  Fifth  Grade 84 

Book  VI,  for  Sixth  Grade 84 

Book  VII,  for  Seventh  Grade 96 

Book  VIII,  for  Eighth  Grade 96 

"Literature  organized  to  .shape  ideals."  Superintendent.  Principal, 
and  teacher  all  know  that  behind  these  well  organized  Readers  is  a 
record  of  performance,  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  with  all  kinds 
of  pupils,  that  suggests  more  extensive  use  whenever  new  Readers 
are  being  purchased. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  (1921)  Readers?  For  what 
grades  and  to  what  teachers  would  you  like  us  to 
send  additional  details? 

SCOTT,   FORESMAN    AND    COMPANY 

Chicago  623  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
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CHANGES  AT  WOMEN'S  COIlLEGE 


President    Foust    Seeks    to    Improve 
Plan  of  Administration 


Miss  Virginia  Ragsdale.  The  chali-- 
man  of  the  faculty  of  Language  and 
Literature  will  be  elected  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Greensboro,  Feb.  23.  —  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  plan  of  administration  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men here,  the  State's  institution  for 
young  women  has  been  made,  rather 
radical  changes  being  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  college, 
it  was  announced  here  today. 

Two  considerations  made  the  reor- 
ganization necessary.  President  Julius 
I.  Foust  states.     They  are: 

The  large  increase  in  attendance 
nearly  1,000  students  being  enrolled 
this  year,  about  200  more  than  the 
largest  enrollment  heretofore.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  next 
autumn,  three  additional  dormitories 
will  be  in  use,  providing  room  for 
about  400  to  500  more  students,  mak- 
ing the  enrollment  around  1,400. 

The  present  organization  does  not 
conform  to  that  adopted  and  used  by 
any  first  class  college.  As  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  enlarged  and  as  the 
number  of  units  fo  radmission  has 
been  increased  and  other  changes 
made  in  order  that  the  institution 
might  conform  to  college  standards, 
the  nucleus  of  the  original  has  been 
raised  and  has  been  added  to  in  va- 
rious ways  without  making  any  funda- 
mental  changes. 

Columbia  University  has  _  signally 
honored  the  college,  placing  it  upon 
the  accepted  list.  The  institution  last 
fall  was  admitted  to  the  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
the  Southern  States,  thus  becoming  a 
member  of  the  body  of  recognized 
standard   colleges  of  the   country. 

The  reorganization  plan  of  the  col- 
lege follows: 

1.  The  classification  of  the  faculty 
into  professors,  assistant  professors, 
instructors  and  assistants. 

2.  The  division  of  the  college  into: 

A.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Science.  (Includes  the  organized  fac- 
ulties of  Social  Science,  Language  and 
Literature,  Mathematics  and  Sciences.) 

B.  The  School  of  Education. 

C.  The  School  of  Music. 

D.  The   School  of  Home   Economics. 

E.  The  Graduate  Division. 

F.  The  Extension  Division. 

G.  The  general  faculty,  composed 
of  the  faculty,  the  instructional  force 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

4.  A  faculty  council  composed  of 
the  president,  deans,  professors,  etc., 
and  five  assistant  professors  elected 
by   the  general   faculty. 

5.  An  administrative  body  known 
as  the  cabinet,  composed  of  the  deans 
and  chairmen  of  the  faculties. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  offices 
named: 

Vice-president  of  the  college,  W.  C. 
Jackson;  dean  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Science,  W.  C.  Smith; 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Prof. 
John  M.  Cook;  dean  of  the  School  of 
Music,  Prof.  Wade  R.  Brown;  dean 
of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  Miss 
Blanche  E.  Shaffer;  chairman  of  the 
faculty    of    Language    and    Literature, 


The  Value   of   Charts   in   Visualizing 
School  Records 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can School  Board  Journal  E.  L.  Bow- 
man, director  of  vocational  education, 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  an  article,  "Watchtow- 
ers  in  Charts,"  the  second  in  a  se- 
ries called  "Graphic  Aids  in  School 
Administration,"  designed  to  help 
school  executives  show  actual  condi- 
tions as  to  attendance,  financial  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  in  their  schools.  The 
value  of  using  charts  and  graphs  is 
emphasized  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  quickly  visualizing  the  facts  to  the 
board  of  education  and  to  the  public. 
One    takes    in    through    the    eye    infi- 


nitely more  than  through  the  ear,  so 
the  worth  of  such  methods  is  quite 
evident.  Mr.  Bowman  discussed  three 
types  of  charts,  the  curve-chart,  the 
bar-chart  and  the  pie-  or  circle-chart, 
commending  the  bar-chart  particu- 
larly as  being  most  easily  compre- 
hended. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  public 
to  know  that  Supt.  Thos.  H.  Franks 
has  been  using  this  method  in  the 
Smithfield  schools  even  before  the 
publication  of  the  charts  in  Tuesday's 
issue  of  The  Herald.  Last  fall  bar- 
charts  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  the  school  showing  comparisons  in 
attendance  of  the  different  grades. 

Mr.  Franks  in  making  his  monthly 

report  to  the  school  board  on  the  first 

-Vlonday   in  February,  used   graphs   to 

•'  show    the    increased    attendance    this 

year  over  last.    After  the  mid-term  ex- 


The  Vocabulary  of  your  Spelling  Lesson  need 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  guess  work 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING  BOOK 

Has  Solved  the  Problem 

The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Survey  has  produced  a  vocabulary  arrived  at  by  scientific  investi- 
ffations,  based  on  an  analysis  of  800,000  running  words  of  correspondence,  representing 
an  amount  of  research  and  money  investment  which  has  not  heretofore  been  paralleled  in 
the  study  of  a  text-book  subject.  The  basic  lessons  contain  a  minimum  list  of  3998  words 
found  to  be  most  frequently  used.  In  addition,  the  book  includes  as  supplementary  les- 
sons, 580  additional  words  which  are  somewhat  less  frequently  used,  making  a  total  of 
4578  words. 

No  other  speller  enables  the  teacher  or  pupil  to  distinguish  between  words  of  greater 
and  lesser  importance. 

Spelling  methods  have  been  devised  to  insure  that  each  pupil  will  eliminate  his  own 
errors. 

Explicit  directions  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  given. 

Supplied  in  parts  and  complete  form  as  desired. 

An  examination  will  convince  you  of  its  merits. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  COMPANY 

East  AVashington  Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


For  the  Second  Semester 


Advanced  Physiology  aijd  Hygiene,   Revised — Conn  and  Budlngton. 

Written  and  Spoken  English — Clippinger. 

Elements  of  Economics,  Revised — Bullock. 

General  Science — Lake. 

Latin:  First  Year,  Caesar,  Cicero — Gunnison  and  Harley. 

Vergil  and  A  Latin  Grammar — Burton. 
French:  Practical  French  Course,  Mon  Petit  Trott — Cardon. 

A  la  Maison  Francaise — Cardon  and  Weeks. 
Spanish:  Lecturas  Faciles,  Correspondencia  Comercial — Wilkins  and 
Luria. 

Un  Drama  Nuevo — Taraayo  y  Bans. 

Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano  (a  beginner's  book) — Solano. 

En  Espana — Rivera  and  Doyle. 

Canciones  Popuiares   (Song  Book). 

Silver  Series  of  Classics — 54  volumes. 
High  School  Song  Book — Parsons. 


Interested?     No  trouble  to  furnish  infomiatlon 

SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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aminations  he  used  other  charts  to 
show  the  relation  of  good  attendance 
upon  promotions.  These  facts  were 
presented  so  strikingly  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  thought  it  a.  good 
thing  to  show  these  facts  in  the  same 
striking  manner  to  the  public.  Cuts 
were  made  of  these  charts,  two  of 
which  appeared  Tuesday,  two  more 
being  published  in  this  issue.  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  other  school  execu- 
tive in  the  State  has  used  this  method 
of  working  out  information  which  is 
of  value  not  only  for  the  superin- 
tendent in  checking  up  his  work,  but 
which  is  of  material  assistance  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  fo  the  public 
in   matters  pertainings  the   school. 

It  is  gi-atifying  after  reading  the 
article  referred  to  in  The  American 
School  Board   Journal,   to    know    that 


EDGERTON 
TOURING    COMPANY 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

M.  T.  Edgerton,  President 
Miss  Marie  Edgerton,  Sec.-Treas. 


Announcement,  1922 

STUDY,   RECREATION 
SIGHT-SEEING 

Two  Great  Western 
Educational    Tours 

Personally  Coiuluctcd 

Norfolk  to  San  Francisco 


Smithfield  has  a  school  superintend- 
ent who  is  abreast  of  the  time  in  his 
profession,  and  who  has  already  been 
practicing  the  very  methods  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  using  the  bar-chart 
which  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Bowman  as 
probably  the  best  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  majority  of  people. 
— Smithjichl  Herald,  February  24. 


Death   of  Mrs.  John  C.   Scarborougli 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scar- 
borough, whose  distinguished  hus- 
band was  for  sixteen  years  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  died 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  last 
Wednesday  morning.  She  was  buried 
beside  her  husband  in  the  cemetery 
at  Selma  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Dr. 
T.  W.  O'Kelly,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 


tist Church,  accompanied  the  funeral 
party  to  Selma.  Services  were  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Nicholson  in  Ra- 
leigh. Dr.  R.  T.  Vann,  who  knew  Mrs. 
Scarborough  for  many  years,  made  a 
very  appropriate  talk  and  Mr.  Hart- 
well  Scarborough,  the  only  son,  paid 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Scarborough  leaves  three  children: 
Mr.  Hartwell  Scarborough,  who  teaches 
at  Macon,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Nicholson  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  live  in  Raleigh. 
— Biblical   Recorder,   Feb.    22. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  classics  in  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  South  will  take  place 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  27,29,  1922. 
Emory  University  will  be  the  host  of 
the  association.  April  24-29,  Is 
Grand  Opera  Week  in  Atlanta,  and 
the  date  was  purposely  chosen. 


Gregg  Modern 
LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Cuba  y  los  Cubanos.     By  E.  K.  Mapes  and  M.  F.  de  Velasco. 
A  Spanish  reader  about  Cuban  life  and  industries.      No  other  text 
contains  such  a  wealth  of  Spanish  idioms.      Fifty  illustrations;   213 
pages;  list  price  $1.00. 

Manual  de  Corresp-ondencia  Comercial.     By  Julio  Mercado. 

strong  business  letters,  correct  in  form  and  language.  Covers 
important  business  transactions  between  this  country  and  the  Span- 
ish-speaking world.      91  pages;  list  price  8Sc. 

Negocios  con  la  America  Espanola.     By  Earl  S.  Harrison. 

A  brand-new  volume  of  commercial  information  covering  all  the 
essentials  of  import  and  export  trade.  Discusses  trade  opportunities 
in  Latin-America.      lOS  pages;  list  price  SSc. 

Sent!  for  free  circular  "Gi'egg  Slodem  Language  Series." 

The  Gregg  Publishing-  Company 

NEW  YORK   CHICAGO   BOSTON   SAN  FRANCISCO   LONDON 


FIRST  TOUR — June   19   to  Aug.   19, 
including  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Summer  School 

$350 


SECOND  TOUR — July  2  4  to  Aug.  19 
$300 


All    necessary    expenses    guaranteed 


Address : 

Mrs.  W.  Leak  Peace,  Laurinburg,N.C. 
Miss  Lucy  Mason  Holt,  Norfolk,  Va. 
M.  T.  Edgerton,  Supt.,  Andrews,  N.  C. 


Wells  and  Hart's 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA 

has  just  been 

re-adopted  in  Florida 


Eight  States  are  now  using  Wells  Algebras  under  State 
adoption  contracts.  No  other  series  of  algebras  has  more 
than  one  State  adoption. 


D,  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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New  High  School  Buildhig  lor 
Moyock 

Construction  will  begin  in  a  few 
days  on  Moyock's  new  $15,000  high 
school,  which  is  expected  to  open  a 
new  era  of  educational  progress  in 
upper  Currituck  County.  The  school 
will  be  of  brick-tile  construction, 
with  a  front  of  136  feet  and  a  depth 
of  60  feet,  and  will  be  two  stories 
high.  It  will  be  electrically  lighted, 
steam-heated,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  plumbing. 

The  new  high  school  will  have  ten 
classrooms,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 300  to  400  pupils,  with  other 
rooms  devoted  to  the  music,  labora- 
tory, manual  training,  agriculture 
and  home  economics  departrnents, 
and  besides  will  contain  a  teachers' 
rest  room,  a  library,  and  an  office  for 
the   principal.      On   the   second   floor 


Appalachian 
Training  School 

BOONE,  N.  C. 

In  the  mountains  of  North  Car- 
olina, 3,333  feet  above 
sea-level. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

May  30  to  August  18,  1922 


Devotes  entire  energy  to  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Gives  a  two-year  Normal 
Course  based  on  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school. 

Four  six-weeks  courses  will 
change  the  classification  of  cer- 
tificates. 

Each  term  is  a  section  of 
work  required  for  graduation. 
Expenses  low.     Address 


0 


B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

Boone,  North  Carolina 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Engineering 

Summer  Session — June  13  to  July  26 

Teachers  Courses  (1)  for  those  holding  State  Certificates  and  (2)  for 
graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools.     Courses  for  College  Entrance 
and  College  Credit.     Catalogue  upon  application. 
Apply  for  Reservation  at  Once 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  20  to  August  2 

For:    Teachers,  College  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrollment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a  great  Suimner  School  for  teachers!  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and  teachers,  in 
addition  to  regular  college  faculty. 

Courses   approved    by   State   Department   of    Education   for    Primary    Grade   and    High 
School   teachers,   principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents. 
Demonstration  School  is  planned. 


Variety  of  courses  for  colle; 
carry   college  credit. 


re  students.     Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teachers 


Courses  for  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  off  entrance  conditions. 
New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Dean   of  Women. 
Expenses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service.     Teachers  pay  no  tuition. 
For  information  or  catalogue,  viTite  to 

H.  T,  HVNTER,  Director, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  19-July  29 
Second  Term,  July  31-September  2 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year, 
the  courses  being  the  same  in  character  and  credit  value  as  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work. 

The  Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters. 

It  offers  opportunities  unexcelled  in  the  South  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  teachers  seeking  broader  scholarship  and  training,  and  wider 
social  contacts,  and  to  college  students  desiring  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements. 

Attendance  last  Quarter,  2,429,  from  twenty-nine  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  most  beautiful  and  unique  campus  in  America. 

Accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  for  non-Virginia 
students,  $15.00  per  term. 

Entertainments,  Music  Festival,  excursions. 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.  IVIAPHIS,  Dean,  University,  Virginia 
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an  auditorium  will  be  located,  seat- 
ing 700  to  800  people.  The  plans 
for  the  building  were  drawn  by  J.  J. 
Blair,  State  director  of  school  build- 
ing. 


English  Teachers  to  Meet  in  Greens- 
boro, March  17-18 

The  State  Council  of  English 
Teachers  will  hold  its  annual  confer- 
ence at  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  17  and  IS,  according  to  an- 
nouncements just  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  Miss  Rennie 
Peele,  of  the  Goldsboro  High  School. 
The  first  meeting  will  come  on  Fri- 
day evening,  and  there  will  be  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  well  known 
teacher  and  writer,  and  now  associ- 
ated with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
and  its  educational  publications,  will 
be  the  chief  speaker  at  the  opening 
meeting,  and  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions  at  the  other  sessions. 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  in  Health  Work 

Plans  that  have  been  in  formation 
for  more  than  a  year  resulted  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Bickett  as  director  of  the  edu- 
cational section  of  the  Maternity  and 
nfancy  Bureau  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  her  acceptance 
of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Bickett's  work  will  deal  di- 
rectly with  educational  work  among 
the  mothers  of  the  State.  In  1920 
80,000  babies  were  born  in  North 
Carolina.  Ten  thousand  of  them  died 
before  they  were  a  year  old,  largely 
because  of  lack  of  intelligent  care  of 
the  mothers  before  they  were  born, 
and  to  neglect  at  the  time  of  their 
birth.  The  maternity  bureau  will 
concern  itself  with  educational  work 
among  expectant  mothers,  and  in  the 
care  of  young  babies. 

The   board   will  be  completely   or- 


in^dis-pen^sa-ble 

"  Impossible  to  be  dispensed 
with  or  done  without;  absolutely 
necessary  or  requisite'.* 

This  word  best  describes 
WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 

library  of  every  teacher. 

When  questions  arise  in  the  history 
recitation,  in  language  work,  in  spell- 
ing, or  about  noted  people,  places, 
foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunci- 
ation, new  words,  flags,  state  seals, 
etc,  you  will  find  the  answer  in  this 
"Supreme  Authority."  There  is  a 
need  in  every  class  every  day. 

WHY  not  suggest  to  your 
principal  or  superintendent 
that  a  copy  be 
supplied 
for  your 
school  ? 


Write  for 

Specimen  Pages, 

Terms,  etc. 


70O 

Pages 

6.000 

Illus. 

400,000  Words 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ganized  by  April  1.  Mrs.  Bickett 
will  spend  part  of  her  time  in  the 
field,  delivering  addresses  and  per- 
sonal work. 


Dr. 


L.  A.  Williams  to  Leave  the 
University 

After  eight  years  in  the  University 
as  professor  of  school  administration. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Williams  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  University  authori- 
ties to  accept  a  position  in  the  Uni- 


versity of  California  as  head  of  the 
department  of  secondary  education 
in  that  university. 

Dr.  Williams  received  his  A.B.  at 
Dartmouth  in  1903  ,and  his  doctor's 
degree  at  the  New  York  University 
in  that  year,  and  has  rendered  a  very 
efficient  service  since  that  time.  Dr. 
Williams  will  leave  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer  and  assumes  his 
new  duties  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES   UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous  Enrollment  in 
Three  Offices 

NEW  BOOKLET 


Pitman  Shorthand 

"It's  Dependable" 

Kvery   otticial   reporter   in    the   United   States   Senate   and   House   of 

Representatives    writes    Pitmanic    shorthand.     Over    9?    per    cent    of    the    reporters 
of  Washington,  D.   C,  are  Pitmanic   writers. 

91.4  per  cent  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country  write  Pitmanic 

shorthand.     Pitman    is    the    system    eclusively    used    by    the    official    reporters    of 
the   Disarmament    Conference. 

Xathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  won  the  World's  Champion- 
ship contest  three  times  in  succession,  and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these  con- 
tests of  98.3  per  cent,  which  ha^  nei'cr  been  equalled.  Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made 
the  two  most  remarkable  shorthand  records  ever  made.  He  wrote  for  five 
minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only  one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280 
words   a   minute    u-ith   only    three   errors. 

Fourteen  out  of  sixteen  International  Speed  Contests  have  been  won 

by   Pitman    writers.      No   Pitman    writer   was    ever    trained   for    these    contests. 

93  per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening  high  schools  teach 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand.  This  sytem  is  taught  in  more  than  tivo 
hundred  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  in  New  York  City.  Write  for 
Trial    Lesson. 

Study  the  system  that  leads  in  every  phase  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  professional  activity.  Ask  for  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand. 
It  is  the  easiest  to  leani.  the  quickest  to  write,  the  most  simple  to 
read,  and  the  system  by  means  of  which  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  have  reached  the  highest  salaried  positions. 

LEARN   PITMAN   SHORTHAND 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for   Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  2  West  45th  Street 


Consider  These  Facts 

(1)  You  are  now  in  the  earning  period  of  life. 

(2)  Your  earning  capacity  will  diminish  as  your  age  in- 

creases. 

(3)  Savings  are  had  to  make  and  rarely  accumulate,  unless 

made  systematically. 

(4)  A  saving  of  about  13  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  $1,000 

Twenty- Year  Endowment  Policy. 

(5)  The  Twenty-Year  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Maryland 

Life  Insurance  Co.  has  the  following  advantages : 

(a)  Guarantees  to  pay  face  of  policy  at  maturity  or 

in  event  of  prior  deatli. 

(b)  Pays  a  dividend  each  year,  which  may  be  used  to 

reduce  premium. 

(c)  May  be  surrendered  any  year  after  third  for  pro- 

portional settlements. 

(d)  Cash  loans  may  be  secured  on  it,  without  other 

collateral  or  endorsement. 

(e)  Policy  is  non-forf citable. 

Consider  these  facts  and  write  for  further  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

Citizens  National   Bank  Building  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Bequest  of  $24,000  lor  Methodist 
Orphanage   in   Raleigh 

A  bequest  of  $24,000  to  the  Metho- 
dist Orphanage  at  Raleigh  Is  made  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Frank  Edens,  of 
Rowland,  in  Robeson  County.  His  es- 
tate is  valued  at  around  $35,000.  Of 
this  amount  he  left  $5,000  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Rowland  and  $3,000 
each  to  Mrs.  Lena  B.  Ward  and  Miss 
Cora  Edens,  his  nieces,  the  balance 
going  to  the  Methodist  Orphanage  at 
Raleigh. 

HOW   YOU   CAN   GET 
$1600  TO  $2300  A  YEAR 

Become  a  U.  S.  Government  Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  These  are  permanent 
positions,  and  have  short  hours,  an- 
nual vacation  with  pay,  and  rapid 
promotion.  Because  of  their  educa- 
tion, teachers  have  an  excellent 
chance  for  quick  appointment  and 
promotion,  and  we  advise  writing  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
B  235,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  free  list 
of  positions,  and  full  description  of 
same. 

^ 

USED   SCHOOL    BOOKS 
Eiitertaiwrnent  Books,   Correspondence 

Courses  Bought  and  Sold 
Receipt  is  given  for  everything  received. 
Best    cash    offer    made    for    courses.     Half 
price    paid    for    all    books   I   can    sell.     Send 
hooks  and  courses  today  to 

PRINCIPAL,   SIDNEY   SCHOOL 
MEBANE,   N.   C. 


LECTURES,  ORATIONS, 

DEBATES,  ESSAYS,  Etc. 
Prepared  to  Older 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
reconstructed  and  typed.  Nineteen  years' 
experience. 

JLCLLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY 
211  Iteisinger  Ave.      Dayton,  Ohio 


(^KVW^  5^^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40,o 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy) .  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

BARNES  and  NOBLE,  Inc. 
31-3  3-35  W.  15th  St.     New  York  City 
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East  Carolina 

Teachers  Training 

School 


A  State  school  offering  a 
Two-year  Normal  Course  and  a 
Four-year  Teachers  College 
Course  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Car- 
olina. Every  energy  is  directed 
to  this  one  purpose.  Tuition 
free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach. 
Fall  term  begins  September  2  8, 
1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  infor- 
mation,  address 


ROBT.  H.  AVRIGHT,  President 
Green\'ille,  N.  C. 


The  Negro  Agricultural  &  Technical  College 
State  and  County  Summer  Schools 

The  23rd  Session  will  begin  June  26th,  and  continues  six 
weeks.  Courses  will  be  offered  for  County,  Elementary,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  Grade,  High  School,  Teachers  and  Super- 
visors.    Strong  Faculty. 

465  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  summer. 

A  fine  place  to  spend  the  vacation  in  pleasant  associations 
while  increasing  the  value  of  one's  certificate. 

For  information  write 


JAS.  B.  DUDLEY,  President 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Prang — 

The  Standard  in  School  Water  Colors 


THE  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  water  color  work 
in  the  schools  is  largely  the 
story  of  Prang  School  Water 
Colors. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  Louis 
Prang  produced  the  first  satis- 
factory and  inexpensive  box  of 
school  water  colors.  The  name 
Prang  at  once  became  the  sym- 
.  bol  of  all  that  was  finest  in 
school  water  colors. 

That  it  remains  so  today  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  school 
boards  of  the  large  cities  are 
specifying  "Prang  or  equal." 

Containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  more  color  value  than 
any  others,  these  colors  never 
'  .  fail  to  blend  splendidly,  making 
smooth,  brilliant  and  uniform 
washes. 

If  you  would  prove  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  America's 
leading  color  experts,  that 
"there  have  never  been  any 
better  school  water  colors  than 
those  of  Prang,"  we  will  gladly 
send  you  a  trial  box. 

The    American    Crayon    Co. 

Established    1S36 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 
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I  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  SUMMER  SESSION— 1922  j 

I  (Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South)                               KNOXVILLE,  TENN  [ 

!  FULL   SESSION,   TWELVE   WEEKS               First  Term,  June  12-July  20;  Second  Tei-ni,  July  21-August  30  I 

!  All  Teachers,  College  Students,  and  Others  Prepared  to  take  cojrses,  may  enter.     Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.     Fine  sum-  | 

I  mer  climate.     Improved  boarding  facilities.     Reserve  room  early.  r 


Law   Enforcement  Doubled 
Attendance 

On  an  Island  in  a  school  district  of 
Cumberland  County,  Mr.  John  A.  Mar- 
tin, the  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare.fare,  found  fifteen  families  that 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law.  The 
40  children  belonging  to  these  families 
were  not  in  the  school,  which  showed 
at  the  time  an  attendance  of  only  73 
pupils.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
children  were  in  school  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Martin's  three  days'  investigation, 
and  the  next  week  he  returned  for  a 
visit  and  found  that  217  had  been  en- 
rolled. The  county  school  officials  had 
to  hustle  to  And  teachers  to  take  care 
of  the  unexpected  144. 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our  manual. 
Other  Teachers  may  enroll  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  ol  the  small 
fee  of   ten  dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are 
still  free  to  all  schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  exactly,  leads  td  enduring  handwriting,  which 
becomes  a  big  asset  in  school,  business  and  social  life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Penman- 
ship compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thus  conserving  health  and  vision. 
PALMER  METHOD  SPELLERS  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  are  attracting  more  and 
more  of  the  attention  of  modern  educators.  Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly 
gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  selling  in  very  greatly 
increased  quantities,  because  they  offer  the  greatest  value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 


2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 


Pittock  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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From  the  December  number  of  the 
Forsyth  County  (School)  News:  Nine 
community  clubs  have  thus  far  been 
organized.  The  city  library  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, has  at  last  been  opened  to 
the  country  people,  thus  greatly  help- 
ing along  the  study  of  English  in  the 
rural  schools.  Original  compositions 
published  in  the  Neios  show  good  ef- 
fects of  Miss  Camp's  emphasis  upon 
the  study  of  English  in  the  school  this 
year.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
News  carry  along  with  its  editorial 
board  a  list  of  the  county  board  of 
education  and  all  their  allied  helpers. 


G.  LLOYD  PREACHER  &  COMPANY 

AECHITECTS  AND  ENG-INEEES 

Specialists  in  the  Design  of  School  Buildings 
AND  Educational  Institutions 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   BUILDING 


RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 
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Governor  Bickett's  Final  Message 
To  the  Young  People  of  North  Carolina 

By  M.  B,  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  FayetteviUe  Graded  Schools. 


THE  State  lost  one  bf  its  greatest  men  in  the 
death  of  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  the  War  Gov- 
ernor, the  Peace  Statesman,  the  friend  of  the 
average  man,  your  friend  and  mine.  One  of  his 
final  messages  was  sent  to  me  not  very  long  before 
he  died — and  I  am  now  ready  to  send  it  to  you,  Am- 
bitious Young  People  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a 
message  of  inspiration  you  ought  to  have.  He  sent 
it  to  me  in  reply  to  my  request  for  something  from 
him  to  put  into  my  pamphlet  entitled,  "How  to  Work 
Your  Way  Through  College."  You  have  a  right  to 
know  the  Governor's  answer,  and  you  need  not  delay 
a  second,  for  the  book  is  now  ready. 

In  the  book  the  author  has  told,  as  clearly  and  as 
briefly  as  he  knows  how,  just  who  induced  him  to  go 
to  college;  why  he  selected  the  college  he  did;  how, 
after  graduating  from  the  high  school  without  a 
penny  to  his  name,  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege, graduating  in  four  years  with  honors  and  win- 
ning one  of  the  most  coveted  medals  awarded  to  any 
student.  In  addition  to  Governor  Bickett's  message, 
"How  to  Work  Your  Way  Through  College"  con- 
tains thirty-two  other  articles  of  inspiration,  helpful 
advice,  and  wise  counsel  from  such  eminent  friends 
of  youth  as  State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks; 
President  H.  W.  Chase,  of  the  University;  President 
W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College;  Presidents 
Brewer,  of  Meredith,  Turrentine,  of  Greensboro,  and 


Riddick,  of  State  College;  Senators  Simmons  and 
Overman,  and  other  distinguished  leaders  in  our 
State. 

"It  will  do  a  world  of  good,"  said  Dr.  Gilbert  T. 
Rowe.  This  book  may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  to  you.  Order  a  copy  today  and 
make  the  best  of  its  really  inspiring  and  helpful 
messages.  Price  only  75  cents.  Use  the  coupon 
today!  Do  not  let  this  opportunity  pass!  Send 
check,   money  order,   or  stamps. 

READ  THE  BOOK  AT  MY  EXPENSE 


SUPEEINTENDENT   M.   B.    ANDREWS, 

FayetteviUe,  North  Carolina. 

Enclosed  find   $ for copies 

of  your  book  at  75  cents  each.  It  is  understood  that  after 
reading  the  book,  if  I  decide  not  to  keep  it,  I  may  return  it 
in  good  condition  within  five  days  and  receive  my  money 
back. 

NAME - 

ADDRESS    


Order  a  dozen  copies  and  give  them  to  your  gradu- 
ating classes  as  presents  or  rewards.  You  cannot 
tell  what  wonderful  good  might  result  from  your 
doing  so.     Ten  copies  for  $4.00. 
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Two  New  Books 


Teaching  to  Think 

By  JULIUS  BORAS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Success  in  vocational  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
worker's  ability  to  apply — not  merely  to  remem- 
ber— what  he  has  learned.  A  sane  attitude  to- 
ward recreation  depends  on  the  individual's  power 
to  reason.  Success  in  family  and  civic  life  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  think  cooperatively.  The 
purpose  of  "Teaching  to  Think"  is  to  discover  the 
types  of  thinking  that  are  needed  in  everyday  life 
and  to  indicate  practical  ways  for  their  develop- 
ment in  school.  The  writer  not  only  tells  what  to 
do.  but  also  tells  how  to  do  it.  One  rarely  reads 
a  book  for  teachers  that  seems  quite  so  fitted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  mortal. 


Practical  Business  Arithmetic 

By  HELEN  J.  KIGGEN,  Instructor  in  Sales- 
manship and  Business  Methods  in  Continua- 
tion Schools  and  the  High  School  of  Practi- 
cal Arts,  Boston. 

Arithmetic  here  is  presented  in  a  form  to  be  most 
valuable  for  pre-vocational,  trade,  and  domestic 
science  classes.  The  problems  are  based  upon 
such  practical  subjects  as  salesmanship,  dress- 
making, and  budget-making.  Speed  and  accuracy 
are  developed  by  means  of  many  short-cut  meth- 
ods for  performing  and  checking  up  calculations. 
The  author  has  based  the  selection  of  the  material 
on  years  of  experience  in  teaching  business 
methods. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


No  Good  History  Work  Without  Good  Maps 

FOSTER  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

can  inject  a  lively  interest  into  the  dullest  sort  of  class.  A  revel- 
ation of  North  American  development,  it  gives  in  line  and  color  a 
graphic  picture  of  Exploration  and  Discovery,  Land  Grants  and 
Territorial  Progress  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  much 
else  of  help  to  the  history  student. 

Special  maps  of  great  interest — overflowing  with  informa- 
tion— are  the  "Political  Party  Map,"  the  "Drainage  Map  of  North 
America,"  and  "Navigable  Waters  of  the  United  States." 

The  series  is  printed  in  colors,  data  in  clear  type,  on  specially  strengthened  paper, 
tape  bound,  and  mounted  on  an  adjustable  iron  stand — easy  to  turn.  34  plates  25  x  36 
inches. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  Describing  Plates  and  Illustrations  With  Maps  in  Colors 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 
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Three  Unexcelled  Series 


BRIGHAM  &  McFARLANE'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

THESE  widely  popular  geographies  are  strong 
in  both  content  and  methods;  their  maps  and 
pictures  are  unequaled  in  any  other  geographies; 
their  emphasis  on  industrial  and  commercial  life 
makes  them  exceedingly  practical;  their  style  is 
simple  and  appealing;  and  in  both  text  and  il- 
lustrations they  give  up-to-date  information  of 
changes  brought  about  by  the  World  War. 

The  Manual  for  Teachers  recently  issued  pro- 
vides a  reliable  source  from  which  teachers  can 
enrich  their  own  knowledge  and  teaching  power. 


STORY  HOUR  SERIES 
(Grades  One  to  Eight,  Inclusive) 

IN  the  books  for  the  first  three  years  the  con- 
tent method  is  used;  it  is  easy  to  teach  and  de- 
lightful to  study.  The  dramatizing  of  the  lessons, 
the  phonetic  development,  the  use  of  the  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  all  these  features  make  the  pu- 
pil's progress  rapid  and  sure.  In  the  books  for 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  years  the  reading  selec- 
tions are  arranged  in  interesting  groups,  such  as 
"Out  of  Doors,"  "Tales  of  the  Sea,"  "Daring  and 
Adventure,"  etc.  They  represent  the  best  of 
both  old  and  new  writers. 


PEARSON  AND  SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING 

A  TWO-BOOK  AND  A  THREE-BOOK  SERIES 

IN  selecting  the  words  in  this  series,  scientific  studies  of  adults'  and  children's 
vocabularies  were  consulted  and  thousands  of  children's  compositions  were  exam- 
ined. Over  3,000  words  are  given.  The  more  difficult  words  (including  the  "one 
hundred  demons")  are  reviewed  more  frequently  than  the  easier  words. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
JJEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATliANTA 


Corn  Book  For  Young  Folk 


By  C.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  and  D.  H.  HILL,  ex- 
President,  North,  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

A  book  that  teaches  the  general  principles  of  crop  growing  through 
their  concrete  application  to  com.  Fundamental  principles  of  seed  selec- 
tion, preparation  of  seed  beds,  tillage,  rotation  of  crops,  and  control  of  mois- 
ture are  explained,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  surest  and  most  economical 
way  of  raising  corn. 

Use  is  made  of  striking  illustrations,  diagrams,  comparisons,  contrasts, 
and  leading  questions  to  arouse  the  pupil's  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  simple,  direct  style  makes  the  book  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
upper  grammar  grades  and  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Farm  schools 
established  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Federal  Act  will  find  it  most  useful, 
as  will  also  the  Government  Rehabilitation  schools,  reading  circles,  and 
summer  schools. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 

of  large  city  systems  and  of  county  or  rural 
systems  unite  with  primary  supervisors  and  grade 
teachers  in  extolling  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the 

Aldine  Reading  Method 

Strong  and  convincing  as  are  the  thousands  of  endorsements  of  the 
Method,  a  classroom  demonstration  must  of  necessity  be  more 
satisfying  to  the  teacher  of  reading,  and  an  invitation  is  accord- 
ingly extended  to  superintendents  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested to  send  for  specimen  copies  of  the  Aldine  Readers  and  Cards. 


NEWSON   CS,  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  READING 

AND  LANGUAGE 

Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go 
Along  are  the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD^S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific 
testing  of  language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for 
the  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education 

JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-Fifth  Session,  June  20-August  3,  1922 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modem  Department  of  Education,  offering  numerous  professional  courses. 

Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have  not 
had  previous  professional  training. 

High-Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lec- 
tures by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools  and  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates  admitted 
without  examination. 

Able  Faculty.     Moderate  Expenses. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  February  1st  upon  receipt  of  $6.00  for  room  rent 
for  six  weeks. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15th.  Complete  Announcement  ready  Apr.  1st. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director  ::  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools  I 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Fifth  Session,  June  13-July  26,  1922 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Asheville  Normal  is  one  of  the  State  Summer  Schools  of  North 
I      Carolina. 

844  teachers  from  18  states  and  territories  attended  the  1921  Summer  Session. 


I  The  Faculty  will  include  regular  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Normal,  and  37  Heads  of  De- 

I      partments  from  19  Universities,  Colleges,  Teachers'  Colleges,  Normals,  and  City  Schools. 

j  One  Hundred  Thirty  courses  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  High  School 

I     Teachers,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

The  Campus  is  2,250  feet  above  sea,  surrounded  by  60  peaks  6,000  feet  high.  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest,  is  only  18  miles  away. 

The  Asheville  Summer  School  offers  teachers  educational  and.  recreational  opportunities 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

Expenses  moderate.  Dormitory  room  and  board,  $40.00  for  six  weeks.  All  beds  single. 
Rooms  may  be  reserved  now  by  forwarding  $5.00  of  this  amount.  Good  board  in  private  homes 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  Registration  fee  is  $10  for  three  courses;  $15.00  for  four. 
Round-trip  tickets  to  Asheville  at  reduced  rates. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  catalog. 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President       ::       :;       ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Do  you  know  why  music  holds  a  command- 
ing: position  in  the  foremost  schools  of 
today  ? 

Do  you  know  how  it  has  become  closely 
correlated  with  other  subjects ;  how  it  acts 
as  a  recreational,  inspirational  force,  in- 
fluencing all  school  work? 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  the  most  prac- 
tical use  of  music  in  your  school  ? 
Get  the  Monogram  booklet,  written  by 
W.  Otto  Miessner.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
school  music.  It  tells  you  why  and  how 
music    has    been     developed    so    as    to    be 


Today-- 

Send  for 

W.  Otto  Miessner's 
Two  Free  Booklets 


recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  present  day  education.  It  tells 
you  how  the  small -piano — the  Monogram 
— is  revolutionizing  music  in  the  schools 
of  America  ;  how  one  light,  portable  Mon- 
ogram takes  the  place  of  several  heavy 
stationary  pianos.  It  reprints  the  com- 
ments of  some  of  the  leading  educators. 
"A  Hundred  Ways  to  Raise  Money"  is  a 
booklet  of  detailed  plans — all  tried  and 
proved.  Many  enthusiastic  letters  from 
teachers  are  included.  Get  these  two 
books.  Send  for  them  today.  Clip  and 
mail    the   coupon. 


MIESSNER  PIANO   CO.,  NCE    3-22 

228  3d  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  W.  Otto 
Miessner's  Booklet,  "A  Hundred  Ways  to 
Raise  Money."  Send  me,  also,  the  new  Mono- 
gram catalog,  special  prices  to  schools  and 
details  of   10-day  trial  offer. 

My  Name _ - 

Address 

Position    _ - 

School   - 


The  Miessner  Piano  Co. 


228  3id  St. 

:milwaltkee,  wis. 


To  make  sure  of 
obtaining  ray  lat- 
est improved 
piano,  specify  the 
Monogram  when 
you  send  in  your 
order. 

W.  Otto  Miessner 
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School  Drawing  Books 

Practical  Drawing  Modern  Arts  Course 


School  Movement  Writind  Books 

Practical  Writing  (burse 

School  Art  Materials 

Schoolroom  Pictures 

School  Supplies 

( Miscellaneous) 
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/or Prices  and  Catalog 


PRACTICAL  DRAWING  COMPAN 
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Why  Pay  The 

MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  uy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prints  D@U^i<«d  Anywhere  la  N.  C.  | 

Ne8  1  aa4  a 

N©8.  S  «b4  4 

8tngt«« 
ii.TS 
9@.S0 

se.as 

90.00 

90.00 

99.30 
9S.00 
9T.S0 

Large  Stoek 


Immt diate  Shipmt nt 


Write  for  €oinplett  Catalogue 

The  SouthemEDesk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.C. 
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North  Carolina  College  For  Women 


SUMMER  SESSION 
June  14th  -  July  25th 


Courses  organized  to  meet  the  real  needs         Accommodations  comfortable  and  conveni- 
of  every  North  Carolina  teacher.  ent^^dormitories  with  a  capacity  of 

Faculty  with  successful  experience  in  their         Classes  small  enough  for  individual  atten- 
field  of  work  ^^°^  ^^^  personal  conferences. 

Cost — everything    included    except    text- 
Credit,  certification,  college  and  graduate.  books — only  $42.00. 

Work,  recreation  and  entertainment  are  each  provided  for. 
Reservations  may  be  secured  now  by  writing. 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Trinity  College  Summer  School 

Wednesday,  June  21,  to  Thursday,  August  3 

The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.  Last  summer's  records  from 
Trinity  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  within  three  days  after 
summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.  The  classes  are  small  enough 
to  enable  the  instructors  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  those  prepared  to  receive  them. 

All  courses  offer  college  credit ;  forty-five  per  cent  offer  credit  for  the 
A.M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;  courses  for  high 
school  teachers ;  courses  for  grammar  grade  teachers ;  courses  for  pri- 
mary and  elementary  teachers. 

No  Tuition  Charg-es  for  Teachers      :      :      Reg-istration  Fee,  $8.00 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  STATION -      DURHAM,  N.  C. 

(Complete  announcement  ready  March  15.) 


>>«..< 
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The  Little  Trumpeters 

Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  i?i  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  April. 


I  met  the  herald  jonquils 

Amid  the  grass  today. 
They  trooped,  the  little  trumpeters. 

In  glad  and  green  array; 
Each  held  a  golden  bugle. 

And  each  a  spear  of  green, 
They  said  that  they  were  messengers 

From  April's  misty  queen. 

Spring  gave  a  swift  direction, 

A  hidden  countersign, — 
Mayhap  it  was  the  bluebird's  pipe, — 

They  straightened  up  in  line; 
There  came  a  rushing  whisper, 

A  mystic  sudden  breeze; 
It  tossed  their  little  horns  on  high. 

Their  trumpets  to  the  trees. 

They  blew  a  golden  message, 

A  shout  of  love  and  spring, 
A  tip-toe  blast  of  just  one  word — 

A  word  for  stars  to  sing; 
They  tossed  their  living  trumpets. 

The  word  they  blew  and  blew — 
And  the  word,  0  Lord  of  Life,  the  word 

Was  You!  You!  You! 
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THE  STORY  HOUR  SERIES 

Readers  and  Readings 

Now  Complete  for  Grades  One  to  Eight  Inclusive 

In  the  books  for  the  first  three  years  (Story  Hour  Readers)  the  content  method 
is  employed  in  an  exceedingly  effective  manner.  The  material,  based  on  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  captivates  the  little  pupil.  His  eager  interest  in  learning  to  read  is 
fostered  by  the  dramatizing  of  the  stories,  and  by  the  charming  illustrations;  it  is 
directed  and  applied  by  means  of  the  simple,  logical  and  efficient  phonetic  worli. 
His  progress  is  therefore  amazingly  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  books  for  the  last  five  years  (Story  Hour  Readings — recently  published) 
the  delightful  selections  represent  the  best  of  both  classic  and  modern  writers.  They 
provide  the  kind  of  reading  material  especially  needed  by  schools  today  because  it 
is  strong  in  its  training  of  character  and  in  its  ideals  of  citizenship. 

Much  of  the  material  in  Story  Hour  Readings  is  especially  suitable  for  drill  in 
silent  reading.  Helps  are  also  provided  by  which  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  what  he 
reads  is  quickened.     The  cutural  influence  of  the  series  is  unexcelled. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


r 


r 


THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  READING 

AND  LANGUAGE 

Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go 
Along  are  the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD^S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific 
testing  of  language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for 
the  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education 

JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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OPPORTUNITY  AND  OBLIGATION— A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  TEACHERS' 
ASSEMBLY  FROM  ITS  NEW  SECRETARY 


111  accepting  the  position  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
tlic  Teachers'  Assembly,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
many  obligations  involved  and  of  the  great  opportu- 
nities which  are  open  for  service  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  Assembly  is  primarily  an  organization  of 
teachers  and  should  function  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession.  Before  all 
the  teachers  can  be  benefited,  it  is  positively  neces- 
sary to  have  an  enrollment  100  per  cent  strong.  The 
records  show  that  there  were  14,165  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  in  1020.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  more  now.  Including  teachers  in  the 
various  institutions  of  higher  education,  there  ought 
to  be  an  enrollment  of  16,000  teachers  in  the  Assembly 


by  the  date  of  the  Thanksgiving  meeting.  This  will 
be  our  goal,  and  we  shall  work  to  that  end. 

However,  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
must  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  In  1920  there 
were  840,981  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  of 
whom  691,000  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Assembly  must  have  a  policy  and  a  program  which  will 
insure  the  right  kind  of  education  for  every  one  of 
these  children. 

I  bespeak  the  active  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  great 
task  which  the  Assembly  will  undertake. 

E.  J.  COLTRANE, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Eoanoke  Kapids,  N.  C,  March  30,  1922. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  E.  C.  BiiouKs,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


It  is  very  important  that  the  county  superintendents 
have  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
finances  before  making  up  their  May  budgets.  As  it 
is  impracticable  to  hold  five  district  meetings  before 
the  month  of  May,  three  meetings  in  the  following 
places  are  suggested  instead : 

Asheville  (Wednesday  and  Thursday),  April  5  and  6. 
Greensboro  (Thursday  and  Friday),  April  20  and  21. 
Goldsboro   (Wednesday  and  Thursday),  April  26  and  27. 

The  officers  of  the  ditfcrent  districts  are  requested  to 
call  their  county  superintendents  to  assemble  at  the 
place  designated  that  is  most  convenient  in  each  case. 

We  desire  to  have  as  full  a  discussion  of  the  tax 
question  as  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  all  the 
superintendents  will  attend  these  conferences  but  that 
the  members  of  their  school  boards  and  other  citizens 
interested  in  education  will  attend  also.  The  princi- 
pal matters  to  he  discussed  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PROGRAM  • 

2  p.  M. — Opening  Meeting 

1.  County  Summer  Schools: 

(a)    Plans  presented;    (b)   General  discussion. 

2.  Approved  Summer  Schools: 

(a)  Plans  presented;    (b)   General  discussion. 


3.  County  High  Schools: 

(a)   Standard;    (b)   Nonstandard. 

8  p.  M. — Public  Meeting 

1.  School  Taxation  Program. 

2.  Illiteracy: 

(a)    Ages   10-20   years   inclusive;    (b)    Ages  21   years 
and   over. 

3.  An  Efficient  Elementary  School. 

Open    forum    for    discussion    of    individual    and    general 
county  problems. 


UNITS   FOR  TAXATION  AND   SUPERVISION 

Much  of  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  a  school 
system  depends  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  school 
unit  of  taxation  and  supervision.  The  small  local 
district  with  a  small  enrolment  and  small  taxable 
wealth  is  a  relic  of  pioneer  times  and  is  an  obstruction 
to  educational  progress.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
local  school  district  must  be  determined  not  only  by  its 
educational  needs  but  by  its  revenue  resources.  As  the 
child  is  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  State  as 
he  is  of  the  local  district,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his 
education  should  be  borne  by  the  county  and  the  State. 
The  county  should  be  a  unit  for  taxation  and  supervi- 
sion in  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  and 
establish  uniform  standards  throughout  the  country. 
The  State  should  be  a  unit  for  taxation  and  supervi- 
sion in  order  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities 
and  maintain  uniform  minimum  standards  throughout 
the  State. — Resolution  No.  4  by  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, N.  E.  A. 
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SUGGESTED  SCORE  CARD  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Susan  Pulghum,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 

The  desire  to  make  tlie  schools  of  the  State  as  effi-  Less  than  one  acre  shall  be  given  a  score 

cient  as  possible  should  be  universal  amona;  our  people.  °   o'^i j" I v;;: V"':;"'''       ~ 

-,:,  ^       T_  1111  11        J         hj.  2.   Play   ground  apparatus    (three  ot   the 

Jivery   spot   where   good   schools   have   displaced   unht  following)  2— 

ones  marks  the  location  of  some  vigorous,  courageous  a.  A  giant  stride. 

superintendent,    earnest    teacher    or    enthusiastic    citi-  b.  A  modern  teeter-board. 

zen.     When   a  people  have  been   aroused,   their  pride  ^-  -^  coaster  slide. 

and  sentiment  stirred,  and  information  given  them  as  ^-  Bas°ebklf  ground  and  equipment. 

to  what  constitutes  a  good  school,  they  are  ready  to  fol-  f.   Basketball  ground  and  equipment. 

low.     The  people  of  a  community  should  know  the  es-  g.  Four  shade  trees 1— 

sentials  to  be  accomplished  by  each  grade,  what  should  tt    mi_     n  t.      i  -r.    •■  ,•  <»« 

be  expected  of  a  pupil  completing  the  seventh  grade,  ""  ^he  School  Building— 20 

and  the  material   equipment   necessary   for    successful  1-  Foundation,  all  floors,  walls  and  roof 

work  and  the  best  development  of  the  children.  !°  S°°^  ''epair  and  clean.  (This  requirement 

.  ^    ^  J    J.  i-        ii         1  i  includes  the  painting  of  all  frame  buildings 

A   suggested   score   card   for   rating   the   elementary  ^^  t^g  ^^^^^^^  ground;  convenient  provision 

schools    is   given    below.     About    95    per    cent    of    the  for  fuel:   and  approved  provision  ot  safety 

school  children  of  the  State  are  in  the  first  seven  grades,  against  fire)  3— 

Sanitary     and      comfortable      schoolrooms,      properly  2.   Interior  walls,  ceiling  and  woodwork, 

equipped,  and  in  charge  of  trained  teachers,  show  that  trklfb?o;:;r,^;\X^uJ:t' ^k^aT  stl^d 

.  a    community    is    giving    the    best    opportunity    to    the  or    painted;     basement    rooms    painted    or 

boys  and  girls.     In  giving  the  best  to  the  children  a  whitewashed.      Color  3— 

high  classification  for  the  school  is  obtained.     There-          3.  Adequate  cloak  rooms,  properly  heat- 
fore,  citizens,  school  officials  and  teachers  should  under-  «<^f  "<1  yentilated  1- 

,       1  ,1     ,     'i  ■   1  •      1     •      1    •  1       ^  -J  4.   Air   space   of    220    cubic   feet   to   each 

Stand  that  a  high  score  is  desired  m  order  to  provide  pupj.      Number  of  pupils,  • .     Cubic  feet 

good  educational  advantages  for  the  boys  and  girls.  per  pupil,  3— 

Many  schools  in  the  State  are  meeting  these  essen-  5.  Lighting  from  left  only,  or  from  left 

tials  and  accomplishing  splendid  results.  These  schools  ^^^^  ^nd  rear,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  floor 

1,1,  -1  1  i.,    •       jr   •     4.  1  1  J?  space,   with   all   windows   in   good   repair — 

should  be  recognized,  and  their  etheient  work  and  lor-  -witii  locks  3— 

ward  looking  policy  known  to  all  the  people.     When  6.  Adequate,      sanitary     indoor     toilets, 

schools   lack  certain   facilities,    organization   and    con-  properly  heated  and  ventilated 3— 

tinuity  in  the  course  of  study,  if  attention  is  called  to  Adequate  sanitary  outdoor  toilets,  widely 

these  matters  it  leads  the  way  to  securing  them..    By  lTrLt,i^?o-rsTm\"lVai['bl°give'j^ 

checking  a  school  by  tins  suggested  score  card  the  items  score  of  .' 2       — 

needed  for  efficient  work  may  be  discovered,  and  the  (Toilets  must  be  free  from  markings  and 

improvements  to  be  worked  for  nest  year  may  be  dc-  drawings.) 

cided  upon,  before  the  school  closes  this  spring.  7.  Gymnasium  and  auditorium  for  com- 

._.       1      '  .  1        r         1       -J-   ■  1         •  niunity  meetings  combined  4— 

We  are  suggesting  a  plan  lor  classityiiig  and  rating  Gymnasium  only  shall  be  given  a  score 

schools.     It  is  iiublished  here  for  teachers,  principals  of  2       — 

and  superintendents  to   study.     If   it  meets  their   ap-  Auditorium  for  community  meeting  shall 

proval,  we  shall  be  glad  to  follow  it  up  and  cooperate  ^^  ^^-^  ^'^r.^...:, '       ' 

m  the  classification  and  building  up  ot  the  elementary 

schools.     The  plan  is  tentative,  and  any  suggestions  for  III.  Heating  and  Ventilation — 7 

improving  or  changing  it  will  be  considered.  The  i.  Boiler  with  adequate  radiation,  fur- 
score  card  has  been  used  with  several  schools.  Superin-  nace  with  fan.  or  school-room  heater  prop- 
tendents  and  teachers  have  found  it  very  helpful.  The  erly  jacketed  with  fresh-air  intake,  capable 
■i  -11  V  1  J  4.  „  f  „  „,;t\,  „„w  „+v,«„o  ..ttV,^  of  heating  the  school  room  or  rooms  to  70 
writer   will   be  glad   to   confer   with   any   others   who  ^^^^^^^  Fahrenheit  in  zero  weather.  (Under- 

are  interested.  score)  3— 

HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  RATING  OF  A  SCHOOL  ^;,:^^:^:^ ^:'^^i^::^tuZ 

Each  school  should  be  rated  upon  the  basis  of  100  room  heaters  or  furnaces,  with  ample  pro- 
points.  The  score  for  each  school  room  should  be  found.  vision  for  removal  of  foul  air  through  flues 
Then  the  average  for  all  of  them.  This  shall  be  the  score  provided  for  same,  window  ventilation  also 
for  the  school.  used.     (Underscore)  3— 

Any  school  which  is  given  a  rating  of  90  per  cent  or  3.   Tested   mercury  thermometer  in   con- 

liigher  is  an  A  Class  or  Standard  School;  provided  there  nection  to  automatic  control  of  heat  or  sus- 

are  at  least  four  teachers  for  the  seven  grades.  pended  to  within  four  feet  of  the  floor  half- 

Any  school  which  is  given  a  rating  of  less  than  90  per  way  between  the  intake  of  heat  and  opposite 

cent  but  80  per  cent  or  higher  is  a  school  of  B  Class;  pro-  wall    1 — 

vided    there    are    at    least   four    teachers    for    the    seven  . 

grades.     All  schools  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  IV.   ll.quipment — Zl   

A  or  B  Class  would  be  C  Class  Schools. 

In  finding  the  rating  tor  any  school  the  scoie  for  each  by  four  feet  in  size!  on  a 

Item  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  printed  on  the  ^  hnilriine-  1  — 

score   card    or    nothing      For    each    item    in    which    the  "l.^^^.Te  welHa?!  iS  L'sks-which  'fit 
school   does   not   meet   the   requirements   fully,   place   an  ^    (cleaned  reeularlv)  "— 

"X"  in  the  score  column.     The  total  sc^re  shall  be  ob-  "^^^X^t^t V^^ 's^^^^rvl^^^A      " 

tamed  by  adding  the  separate  scores  togethei.  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  schoolroom  and  to  the  right 

T     Tho    Q^Iinnl    Orminri fi  of  ^^'^  pupils,  on  which  writing  may  be  seen 

1.    ine    acnooi   urounu      o plainly  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  school 

1.   Two  or  more  acres  of  well-drained  and  room,  at  least  SO  square  feet  to  each  class 

well-kept  grounds  (including  a  good  walk),      3 room.  Some  ot  the  blackboards  should  reach 

One  acre  or  more    (less  than  two)    shall  within  2  6  inches  ot  the  floor  for  the  use  of 

be  given  a  score  of 2        .  small  children — kind  2 — 
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4.  Adjustable    window    shades    in    good 
repair  1- 

5.  Adequate  supply  of  good  drinking  wa- 
ter— approved    (requirements   to   be   given) 
fountains  or  well  or  closed  receptable  with 
individual  drinking  cups.      (Underscore) 2- 

6.  Sanitary  facilities  for  washing  face  and 
hands;  sweeping  preparation;  waste  basket,      1- 

7.  A  good  teacher's  desk  and  two  chairs, 
a  good  bookcase,  copies  of  all  text  books  for 
use  of  teacher  in  each  room,  and  a  good  pen- 
cil sharpener  1- 

8.  Library,  reference  books,  supplemen- 
tary readers.  (a)  Library  of  at  least  one 
book  to  each  pupil,  and  a  systematic  plan  for 
use.  Permanent  record  in  classified  form, 
(b)  A  few  good  reference  books  in  history, 
geography,  civics  and  English  for  the  gram- 
mar grades,  (c)  Three  sets  of  supplemen- 
readers  for  each  of  the  primary  grades  and 
two  sets  for  each  grammar  grade 2— 

9.  Two  good  framed  pictures  (aproxi- 
mately  15  inches  by  20  inches),  hung  prop- 
erly, in  each  room 2— 

10.  Piano  or  Victrola  with  ten  good  rec- 
ords (suggested  list),  for  use  in  each  room,      2— 

11.  Ample  equipment  for  primary  work. 
(Suggested  list.)  1— 

12.  An  approved  set  of  encyclopedia  and 
dictionaries  for  use  in  each  grade  above  the 
fourth  1— 

13.  Globe  10  inches  or  more  in  diameter 

for  use  in  each  room  above  the  fourth  grade,      1— 

14.  Modern  approved  maps,  geographical 
and  historical,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  United 
States,  North  America,  South  America,  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
North  Carolina,  mounted  on  spring  rollers, 

for  use  in  each  room  above  the  fourth  grade,      2— 


V.  Teaching  Force  and  Organization — 31 


10- 


1.  Qualifications  of  teachers.  Teachers 
holding  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Certi- 
ficates (no  experience,  6)  with  experience.... 

Teachers  holding  Elementary  A  Certifi- 
cates (with  no  experience,  3)  with  experi- 
ence    6 

Teachers  holding  Elementary  B  Certifi- 
cates (no  experience,  2)  with  experience.... 3 

2.  Professional  growth.  Teachers  pur- 
sue course  in  reading  or  professional 
study   

3.  Teachers'  meetings  held  for  profes-  J-   2- 
sional  study — number 

Meetings  held  for  consultation  on 
matters — number   

Parent-Teacher  organization  (at  least  3 
community  meetings  during  school  year.) 
Number   2- 

4.  School  Term.     Nine  months 2- 

Eight  months  1 

5.  Enrollment.  The  average  of  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  shall  not  exceed 
forty  pupils  per  elementary  teacher 3- 


6.  Number  of  teachers: 

A  teacher  for  each  grade 4 — — 

Six  teachers  for  seven  grades 3  .      

Pour  teachers  for  seven  grades 2        

(Not  more  than  two  grades  to  one  teacher.) 

7.  Per 'Cent  of  attendance  from  beginning 
of  school  term  to  time  inspection  is  made, 

90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 2 

To  date,  per  cent. 

85  per  cent  or  higher,  but  below  90  per 
cent,  shall  be  given  a  score  of 1        

8.  Classification  (approved  by  superin- 
tendent or  principal) :  (1)  Pupils  properly 
classified  or  graded.  Work  well  organized. 
Regular  study  and  recitation  periods  pro- 
vided. (2)  Daily  program  approved  by  su- 
perintendent or  principal  of  schools  posted 
in  school  room.  Subjects  given  time  in  pro- 
portion to  importance.  When  20  or  more 
pupils  in  one  grade,  the  grade  should  be  sec- 
tioned. (3)  Record  of  organization  and  all 
report  blanks  well  kept  and  up  to  date. 
(4)  Reports  of  pupils'  progress  sent  to  pa- 
rents and  attention  called  to  physical  de- 
fects. (5)  Course  of  study.  Well  arranged 
course  of  study,  followed  grade  by  grade. 
State  course  of  study  to  be  used  as  basis  for 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils 4 

9.  Janitor.  An  eflicient  janitor  under  su- 
pervision of  principal.  Everything  in  base- 
ment or  school  building  and  grounds,  under 
direct  charge  of  janitor,  clean  and  in  good 
order.  Daily  attention  to  all  toilets,  wash 
bowls  and  to  the  school  ground.  Sweeping 
all  halls  and  rooms  after  dismissal  of  school 
in  the  afternoon,  dusting  all  halls  and  rooms 
before  beginning  of  school  in  the  morning....      2 

VI.  Supervision  and  Standards  of  Work — 15 

1.  The  superintendent  or  principal  shall 
be  in  charge  of  the  whole  school,  with  time 
to  observe  one  full  recitation  with  each 
teacher  each  week 3 

2.  Provision  for  the  teaching  of  public 
school  music  1 

3.  Provision  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,      1 

4.  Health    supervision — by    physician    or 

nurse    1 

5.  Provision  for  physical  training 1 

6.  Teaching  and  discipline  good  through- 
out the  school  1 

7.  Seventh  grade  pupils  well  prepared  for 

high  school  (standard  of  work  given) 1 

8.  Efficiency  of  teacher  and  community 
spirit  certified  to  by  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal.    (B  rating,  3;  C  rating,  2.)     A  rating,      4 

9.  Records.  Each  school  shall  keep  per- 
manent records  showing:  (a)  The  final 
standing  and  location  of  each  pupil.  (b) 
The  certification,  experience  and  position 
held  by  each  teacher,  (c)  In  classified  form, 
books  in  the  school  library.  (d)  Outline 
course  of  study  by  grades,  (e)  An  inven- 
tory of  all  school  equipment  (made  at  open- 
ing and  close  of  term) 2 

Total  score 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  ACCREDITING  COLLEGES 


The  colleges  of  tlie  State  have  been  working  together 
with  a  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  fundamental 
principles,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  a  four-year  col- 
lege, and  which  will  serve  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  rating  colleges  throughout  the  State. 

A  committee,  composed  of  President  W.  P.  Few, 
Trinity  College;  Dr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Meredith  College; 
Prof.  L.  E.  Cook,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  and  Prof.  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Department 
of  Education,  was  appointed  to  formulate  these  prin- 
ciples and  submit  them  to  a  meeting  of  the  colleges, 
which  was  called  for  March  10-11.  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  submitted  by  Prof.  A.  T.  Allen,  and 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  col- 
leges present.     It  was  a  full  meeting  of  college  repre- 


sentatives, and  the  finest  spirit  of  cooperation  pre- 
vailed. The  principles  given  below  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  rating  of 
colleges  of  A  grade. 

The  same  committee  was  instructed  to  continue  the 
study  and  present  standards  for  a  two-year  college 
and  a  three-year  college,  which  the  State  Department 
may  use  in  rating  institutious  of  these  classes.  This 
report  is  to  be  ready  early  in  the  slimmer.       E.  C.  B. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee 

The  term  "college,"  as  used  below,  is  understood  to 
designate  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  which 
grant  nonprofessional  bachelor's  degrees.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  following  principles  and 
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standards  be  observed  in  accrediting  colleges : 

1.  The  requirement  for  admission  should  be  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary 
school  approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency,  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  jjortion  of 
the  secondary  school  course  accepted  for  admission 
should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curriculum  to 
which  the  student  is  admitted. 

2.  A  college  should  demand  for  graduation  the  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  quantitative  requirement  of  120 
semester  hours  of  credit  (or  the  equivalent  in  term 
hours,  quarter  hours,  points,  majors,  or  courses),  with 
further  scholastic  qualitative  requirements  adapted  by 
each  institution  to  its  conditions. 

Note  1:  Two  semesters  should  constitute  a  college 
year  of  not  less  than  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of 
holidays. 

Note  2:  The  recitation  hour  should  be  sixty  minutes 
gross,  or  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  of  actual  teaching. 

3.  The  size  of  the  faculty  should  bear  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  type  of  institution,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  number  of  courses  offered.  For  a  col- 
lege of  ajiproxmiately  100  students  in  a  single  curricu- 
lum the  faculty  should  consist  of  at  least  eight  heads 
of  dej)artments,  devoting  full  time  to  college  work.  With 
the  growth  of  the  student  body  the  number  of  full  time 
teachers  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  de- 
velopment of  varied  curricula  should  involve  the  addi- 
tion of  further  heads  of  dejjartments. 

The  training  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  i)ro- 
fessorial  rank  should  include  at  least  two  years  of 
study  in  their  respective  fields  of  teaching  in  a  recog- 
nized graduate  school,  or  a  corresponding  professional 
or  technical  training.  It  is  desirable  that  the  training 
of  the  head  of  a  department  should  be  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  or  should  repre- 
sent a  corresponding  professional  or  technical  training. 
A  college  should  be  judged  in  large  part  by  the  ratio 
which  the  numbers  of  persons  of  professorial  rank  with 
sound  training,  scholarly  achievement  and  successful 
experience  as  teachers  bears  to  the  total  number  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

Teaching  schedules  exceeding  16  hours  per  week  per 
instructor,  or  classes  (exclusive  of  lectures)  of  more 
than  thirty  students,  should  be  interpreted  as  endanger- 
ing efficiency. 

Note  1:  One  year  of  training  above  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree will  be  accepted  until  1923. 

Note   2 :      Instructors  having  entire  charge  of  a  course 


should  show  one  year  of  training  in  his  particular  field 
above  the  bachelor's  degree. 

4.  The  minimum  annual  operating  income  for  an 
accredited  college  should  be  $50,000,  of  which  not  less 
than  $25,000  should  be  derived  from  stable  sources, 
other  than  students,  preferably  from  permanent  en- 
dowments. Increase  in  faculty,  student  body,  and 
scope  of  instruction  should  be  judged  in  relation  to  its 
educational  program. 

Note  1:  Until  1924,  $40,000  income  and  $15,000 
from  stable  sources  will  be  accepted. 

5.  The  material  equipment  and  upkeep  of  a  college, 
its  buildings,  lands,  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  libra- 
ries, should  also  be  judged  by  their  efficiency  in  rela- 
tion to  its  educational  program. 

A  college  should  have  a  live,  well  distributed,  pro- 
fessionally administered  library  of  at  least  8,000  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  public  documents,  bearing  specifi- 
cally upon  the  subjects  taught  and  with  a  definite  an- 
nual appropriation  of  new  books. 

Note  1:      6,000  volumes  until  1924  will  be  accepted. 

6.  A  college  should  not  maintain  a  preparatory 
school  as  part  of  its  college  organization.  If  such  a 
school  is  maintained  under  the  college  charter  it  should 
be  kept  rigidly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  college 
in  students,  faculty,  and  buildings. 

Note  1:      Omit  the  phrase  "and  buildings"  until  1924. 

7.  In  determining  the  standing  of  a  college,  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  upon  the  character  of  the  curricu- 
lum, the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  standard  for 
regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  the  tone  of  the  institution,  and  its  success  in 
stimulating  and  preparing  students  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  recognized  graduate,  professional,  or  research 
institutions. 

8.  No  college  should  be  accredited  until  it  has  been 
inspected  and  reported  upon  by  an  agent  or  agents 
appointed  by  the  accrediting  organization. 

Note:  A  conference  on  Methods  of  Standardizing  and 
Accrediting  Colleges  was  held  in  Washington,  May  6  and 
7,  1921,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  con- 
ference received  and  adopted  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  policy,  and  this  repart  has  served  as  a  basis 
upon  which,  with  certain  modifications,  have  been  formed 
"The  Principles  for  Accrediting  Colleges,"  as  they  are 
outlined  above. 


ASSIGNING  A  LESSON  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND 

RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Wm.  T.  Lapeade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durliam,  N.  C. 

Note. — This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  ten  articles  on  "Planning  a  Course  in  History  and  Civics,"  which  began  in  the  September  number. 
The  discussion  next  month  will  be  devoted  to  framing  the  lesson  plan  suggested  in  this  article,  while  the  tenth  of  the  series,  in  June,  will  be 
a  summary  of  the  points  in  precedins  studies  by  way  of  pointing  the  moral  for   the  year. 


A  class  may  spend  many  profitable  lessons  in  the 
study  of  the  Civil  War,  but  there  are  not  many  hours 
available  for  that  work,  as  a  history  course  in  the 
eleventh  grade  has  to  be  organized.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  faces  the  task  of  selecting  from  many  les- 
sons the  two  or  three  that  promise  to  be  most  stimulat- 
ing to  the  class.  Probably  few  teachers  nowadays  will 
elect  to  spend  the  time  enumerating  the  battles  and  the 
interesting  facts  about  them  that  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  the  books  in  use  a  generation  ago.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  substitute  anything  mtich  more  helpful 
for  this  narrative  of  military  deeds ;  there  is  an  instinct 
for  military  glory  in  youth,  bred  by  traditions  of  cen- 


turies of  strife,  that  gives  to  even  apparently  dry  facts 
about  battles  an  interest  sometimes  lacking  in  political 
and  social  subjects. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  newer  books  to  allot  less 
space  to  the  Civil  War  than  was  given  in  the  older 
ones.  For  example,  one  of  the  best  of  the  books  that 
have  appeared  in  the  past  several  years  gives  only  one 
chapter,  containing  but  thirty-six  pages  all  told,  to 
"The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,"  as  contrasted 
vpith  several  chajiters  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
ninety  pages  given  to  the  same  subjects  in  one  of  the 
better  books,  until  recently  in  use  in  North  Carolina. 
We  need  to  beware  lest  we  attain  this  needed  brevity  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  tlie  inciuis  of  apprehending  the  vital 
significance  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  inimediate  events  of  this  con- 
test, as  in  most  wars,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to 
clarify  the  actual  forces  tliat  clashed  iii  the  strug- 
gle. An  eleventh  grade  class,  therefore,  may  spend 
profitably  an  hour  or  two  in  :in  effort  to  clarify  the 
larger  points  at  issue  in  the  war.  This  problem  can  be 
approached  more  easily  if  it  is  formulated  apart  from 
any  effort  to  pursue  a  chronological  narrative  of  the 
facts  of  our  national  history  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  inevitable  current  administration  with 
which  the  course  must  end.  Furthermore,  it  is  scarcely 
profitable  to  dwell  on  the  shibboleths  that  occupied  so 
large  a  part  of  the  contemijorary  discussion,  and  are 
much  cherished  today  in  memory  in  many  quarters. 
These  shibboleths  are  not  lacking  in  interest  and  have 
an  importance  in  the  study  of  history  that  is  not  to  be 
discounted,  but  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  they  will  help  in 
making  clear  the  war  in  a  lesson  for  a  class  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  The  theory  of  the  sovereignty  or  rights 
of  the  states,  for  example,  merits  study  by  more  ad- 
vanced students  who  are  able  to  apprehend  its  im]diea- 
tion,  but  it  is  probal)ly  a  needless  complication  of  the 
subject  for  the  eleventh  grade.  The  fact  is,  the  sev- 
eral states  that  alleged  their  sovereignty  as  an  author- 
ization for  and  in  defense  of  their  proposed  action  did 
uot  contemplate  a  retention  of  their  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent character.  They  had  scarcely  declared  them- 
selves out  of  the  original  union  before  they  constituted 
another  federation  to  serve  in  its  stead. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  relate  the  theory  of  the  right 
of  the  several  southern  states  to  their  action  in  electing 
to  create  another  nation  in  which  they  could  act  to- 
gether against  the  rival  federation  to  the  jSTorth,  but 
it  is  scarcely  as  profitable  a  way  to  spend  the  time  of 
an  eleventh  grade  class  as  would  be  an  attempt  to 
find  an  explanation  for  the  sectionalization  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  first  place.  The  war  was  manifestly  one 
between  sections  of  the  country  in  the  first  place. 
The  war  was  manifestly  one  between  sections  rather 
than  between  states  as  they  existed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  union.  The  question  of  first  inter- 
est for  a  high  school  pupil,  therefore,  is  an  explanation 
of  the  sectional  differentiation  rather  than  of  the  some- 
what intangible  and  academic  doctrine  by  which  the 
projected  division  of  the  country  into  two  nations 
was  defended.  These  sectionalizing  forces  are  con- 
crete, definite  facts  which  are  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupils.  It  is  time  enough  when  they  are 
aware  of  these  facts  to  interest  them  in  the  doctrines 
by  which  those  who  were  carried  along  in  the  current 
of  the  facts  sought  to  defend  their  action. 

The  fact  is  ther^  was  in  the  United  States,  previous 
to  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  two  distinct  types 
of  social  order.  As  Lincoln  put  it,  and  in  a  sense  more 
profound  than  he  really  understood,  the  county  was  a 
house  divided  against  himself.  Either  there  had  to 
come  a  separation  into  two  nations,  each  with  its  own 
characteristic  social  order  or  civilization,  or  else  it 
was  necessary  that  one  of  the  rival  civilizations  in  the 
country  dofliinate  and  ultimately  uproot  the  other. 
There  was  little  prospect  that  the  typical  civilization 
of  the  Southern  States  could  be  made  to  prevail  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Both  the  prevailing  occupations 
and  the  topography  of  the  other  section  made  that  out- 
come impossible.  The  choice,  therefore,  lay  between 
a  separation  of  the  union  into  two  rival  nations  and  the 
destruction  by  force  immediately  or  by  the  more  grad- 


ual processes  of  time  of  the  thing  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  civilization. 

The  rulers  of  the  old  South  instinctively,  and  quite 
naturally,  elected  to  survive  as  a  separate  nation,  rather 
than  permit  themselves  to  be  swallowed  up  without  a 
protest  in  the  rising  tide  of  the  Northern  social  order. 
That  was  the  only  way  the  Southern  civilization  could 
be  preserved,  and  no  civilization  willingly  and  know- 
ingly seeks  its  own  destruction.  Impelled  by  a  grow- 
ing national  feeling,  though  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
scious of  a  wisli  to  destroy  the  things  peculiar  in  South- 
life,  the  Northern  States  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
see  the  nation  Iiereft  of  so  much  of  its  territory  and 
potential  power.  The  arbitrament  of  war  decided  the 
issue  in  favor  of  the  union  and  hastened  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  social  order  that  could  not  in  any  case  have 
survived  alongside  that  of  the  victors  in  that  struggle. 

One  of  the  first  problems  in  this  struggle  that  can  be 
considered  with  profit  by  a  class  of  eleventh  grade  stu- 
dents is  the  wherefore  of  this  sectionalization  of  the 
country  in  the  first  place.  On  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion hangs  the  causes  of  the  war  itself.  Next  month 
we  shall  undertake  a  consideration  of  the  process  of 
constructing  a  lesson  plan  for  the  consideration  of  that 
question. 


FOUR  FORWARD-LOOKING  RESOLUTIONS 

At  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  March  2,  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions  relating 
to  current  educational  questions  and  conditions.  Four 
of  them  are  singled  out  for  mention  here  because  of 
their  intimate  relation  to  conditions  that  clamor  for 
correction. 

Two  of  them  may  be  designated  as  positively  con- 
structive and  two  as  prohibitively  constructive. 

The  two  resolutions  recognizing  the  need  (1)  of  more 
competent  supervision  and  (2)  of  a  better  home  life  arc 
in  part  as  follows: 

Current  criticism  .  .  .  must  not  blind  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
our  school  system,  one  of  its  most  economic  factors, 
is  close  and  effective  supervision.  The  need  of 
teachers  with  native  and  acquired  abilities  is  basic 
and  paramount,  but  unless  there  is  wise,  sympa- 
thetic, forceful  leadership  to  unify  and  direct  their 
efforts  toward  common  ends  there  miist  and  will  be 
great  confusion,  conflict,  and  waste.  We,  there- 
fore, declare  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
schools  impossible  u'ithout  close  and  competent  su- 
perrision  in  every  district,  rouiify,  and  State. 

We  feel  that  our  schools  cannot  do  their  best 
work  without  the  intelligent  sympathetic  support 
of  that  basic  institution,  the  American  home. 
Every  influence  which  tends  to  impair  the  home 
life  of  the  Nation  is  a  hloic  sirucl'  at  every  other 
institution,  but  more  especially  at  our  schools.  Ev- 
ery effort  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  home  life 
of  our  people  should  have  the  aggressive  support 
of  this  Department. 

The  other  two  resolutions  are  in  the  nature  of  pro-- 
tests — constructive  because  of  what  they  would  2"'o- 
hibit.     Tlicy  read  well : 

Wc  declare  that  the  public  schools  of  America 
are  established  and  maintained  for  the  education 
of  children  in  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  we 
deplore  the  apparent  tendency  to  make  them  a 
medium  for  the  spread  of  propaganda  of  various 
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kinds.  "We  further  protest  against  the  use  of  our 
public-scliool  organizations  for  the  furtherance  of 
commercial  schemes  or  as  agencies  for  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  any  purpose  ivhatsoever. 

In  order  that  our  educational  system  may  more 


effectively  remove  illiteracy,  and  more  thoroughly 
Americanize  and  assimilate  the  foreign-born  ele- 
ments in  this  country  we  call  upon  Congress  to 
close  the  doors  for  the  present  against  any  further 
foreign  im,migration. 


HEALTH  WORK  AMONG  THE  NEGROES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Florence  Chapmak  Williams,  Dii'ecfoj'  of  Health  Education  for  the  Negroes.  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis.  State  Board  of 

Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Educational  Health  Work  for  the  negroes  of  Xorth 
Carolina  was  begun  in  1917  by  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  State  Board  of 
Health,  with  the  writer  as  Director,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present.  Dr.  McBrayer  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  later  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  who  is  a  worthy 
successor,  and  Prof.  N.  C.  jSTewbold,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  I^egro  Education,  for  their  cooperation 
which  included  the  county  supervisors  of  rural  colored 
schools  in  from  thirty  counties  in  the  beginning  to 
about  fifty  counties  at  the  present.  These  fifty  coun- 
ties comprise  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  State.  My  salary  and  travel- 
ing expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  practically  all 
the  other  expenses  of  the  work  have  been  taken  care  of 
by  the  ISTorth  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  work,  as  my  title  indicates,  has  been  almost 
wholly  educational.  We  visit  the  summer  schools  and 
institutes  for  teachers  in  this  State  and  by  arrange- 
m.ents  with  Professor  N^ewbold  we  are  given  a  place 
on  the  i^rogram.  We  try  to  impress  iipon  the  teachers 
the  importance  of  having  in  their  students  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,"  and  see  that  they  thoroughly 
understand. 

a.  The  use  of  lantern-slide  lectures  on  tuberculosis. 

b.  The  Modern  Health  Crusade. 

c.  The  sale  of  Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals. 

d.  Other  phases  of  health  work  eliminating  tuber- 
culosis among  negroes.  Tliree  thousand  North  Caro- 
lina colored  school  teacliers  were  reached  in  this  Avay 
during  the  past  summer. 

During  the  month  of  October  group  meetings  are 
held  of  the  county  supervisors  of  colored  schools  for 
the  purpiose  of  discussing  plans  for  the  year's  work. 

Among  the  many  phases  of  the  work  discussed  the 
sale  Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals  is  given  first  place. 
The  workers  find  it  a  pleasant  part  of  their  usual 
duties  to  handle  the  seal  drive  through  their  teachers 
because  of  a  natural  interest  and  also  receive  an  added 
stimulus  of  one  month's  salary  from  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis  Association.  The  supervisors  take 
a  great  interest  in  the  seal  campaign,  and  all  work 
they  are  asked  to  do  for  us. 

The  Moving-Picture  Car 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  through  Dr.  McBrayer's  request, 
I  conferred  with  the  leading  negroes  of  the  State  as 
to  the  advisability  of  selling  seals  direct  to  the  negroes 
through  the  supervisors  of  rural  schools.  Prof.  Xew- 
bold  and  Dr.  Brooks  having  agreed  most  heartily  to  the 
proposition,  the  understanding  being  that  if  the  ne- 
groes raised  as  much  as  $5,000,  all  of  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  executive  ofliee.  the  ^Jforth  Carolina  Tuber- 
culosis Association  would  send  a  moving-picture  theater 
into  six  to  ten  rural  communities  in  each  county.  The 
negroes  complied  with  their  part  of  the  agreement  by 
selling  $5,133,48  worth  of  seals  in  1919.     The  JSTorth 


Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association  complied  with  their 
part  of  the  agreement  and  our  people  have  had  the 
privilege,  never  before  known  to  many  of  them,  of 
attending  a  moving-picture  show.  Films  on  Tubercu- 
losis, Public  Health  Xursing,  Modern  Health  Crusade, 
and  other  health  subjects,  as  well  as  films  on  dairying, 
agriculture,  comedy,  etc.,  were  shown.  The  ear  was 
operated  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Ransom,  and  in  addition,  Dr. 
Ransom  visited  in  the  homes  in  each  community  and 
lectured  to  the  people.  He  visited  1,662  people  in  their 
homes  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  people 
seeing  the  pictures  were  66,000.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple lectured  to  by  the  writer  and  the  supervisors  during 
1920  were  256,569.  The  same  general  plan  has  been 
followed  for  1921,  thus  far  Avith  increasingly  satisfac- 
torily results. 

Xutrition 

The  matter  of  proper  nutrition  in  our  people  is  one 
of  great  importance  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  as  it  is  in  any  people.  While  a 
goodly  number  of  our  people  in  Xorth  Carolina  own 
their  own  homes  and  a  smaller  number  have  consider- 
able wealth,  yet  for  the  most  part  our  people  are  poor, 
making  their  living  as  tenants,  and  particularly  in 
times  of  low  prices,  many  of  them  do  not  have  the  va- 
riety of  diet  nor  milk  to  furnish  sufficient  vitamine, 
protein  or  sugar  to  give  the  nourishment  the  children 
should  have;  though  in  a  small  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  sanatorium  staff.  Dr.  McBrayer  informs  me  that 
the  children  of  the  negro  schools  averaged  favorably  in 
comparison  with  the  children  in  the  white  schools  as 
regards  nutrition.  Therefore,  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  endeavor  to  put  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  in 
all  the  colored  schools,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
height-weight-age  test  of  a  proper  state  of  nutrition  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Health  Chores.  In  some  coiin- 
ties  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  purchases 
Modern  Health  Crusade  supplies  for  all  the  colored 
schools.  In  many  counties  they  do  not,  and  in  such 
cases  the  supervisors  and  teachers  try  to  raise  money 
to  purchase  these  supplies,  and  the  I^Torth  Carolina 
Tuberculosis  Association  sells  them  to  them  at  half 
price,  standing  the  loss  for  the  other  half,  which  is 
greatly  appreciated.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  under  advisement  at  this  time  the  idea  of 
puting  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  into  all  the  colored 
schools  this  year. 

Our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium 
for  negroes,  and  preparatory  work  is  now  being  done 
making  ready  for  the  beginning  of  construction.  Our 
people  are  duly  grateful  for  this  "further  evidence  of 
interest  of  our  General  Assembly  in  themt  Governoi- 
Bickett,  and  Governor  Morrison  following  him,  showed 
much  interest  in  this  appropriation,  but  great  credit 
should  be  given  also  to  Dr.  McBrayer,  whose  wise  coun- 
sel and  advice  brought  the  need  of  a  sanatorium  for  my 
race  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  our  State. 

I  could  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  work 
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being  done  for  my  people  by  tlie  County  and  City 
Health  departments  of  the  State,  and  must  mention 
particularly  the  work  of  the  public  health  nurses, 
both  in  connection  with  these  departments  and  single- 
handed  and  alone — with  all  of  which  I  am  not  offi- 
cially connected  in  any  way.  Their  work  is  really 
fundamental,  and  when  perfected,  as  j)lanned  by  our 
State  Board  of  Health,  it  should  and  will  go  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  to 
wit :  "finding  the  eases  while  they  can  be  cured,"  and 
keeping  each  and  every  case  under  supervision  both 
before  and  after  sanatorium  treatment. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  either  the  work  of  the 
tuberculosis  clinic,  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Spruill  for 
this  association.  Wherever  he  goes  he  holds  clinics 
for  the  negroes  as  well  as  for  the  whites,  and  while 
there  is  really  nowhere  for  them  to  go  to  take  treat- 
ment, until  our  sanatorium  is  comijleted,  yet  Dr. 
Spruill's  advice  and  the  after  care  and  instruction 
given  by  the  public  health  nurse  has  been,  and  is  being, 
of  great  help  to  our  people.  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  our  people  need  public  health 
nurses  of  their  own  race  to  go  to  them,  to  be  super- 
vised, at  least,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  by  the  white 
Public  Health  Nursing  Bureau,  and  we  appreciate  the 
efforts  being  put  forth  by  this  association  to  make 
this  a  reality. 

7s  it  wurth  ii'hile?  Is  the  State,  is  the  Associatiun 
getting  proper   returns   for   their   inoneyf     These   are 


questions  well  worth  while,  and  the  State  and  this  as- 
sociation has  a  right,  in  fact,  it  is  their  duty  to  ask 
questions,  and  the  workers  themselves  should  be  and 
are  anxious  to  ask  themselves  such  questions  and  pro- 
vide the  answers. 

The  comparative  death  rate  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  is  three  to  three  and  one-half  for 
negroes  to  one  for  whites.  The  figures  are  not  so  bad 
as  that  in  our  State,  about  two  for  negroes  to  one  for 
whites.  We  have  twice  as  many  whites  in  North 
Carolina  as  we  have  negroes,  hence  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  for  negroes  and  for  whites  in  North  Caro- 
lina should  be  about  the  same.  To  the  records :  there 
has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis since  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  North 
Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association  began  active  work 
against  this  disease.  In  1915  the  death  rate  for  the 
United  States  was  146,  for  North  Carolina  155.7.  In 
1920  the  death  rate  for  the  United  States  was  1-31,  for 
North  Carolina  113.2.  In  1919  the  death  rate  for  the 
whites  in  North  Carolina  was  92.1  and  for  the  negroes 
171.1.  The  actual  number  of  deaths  in  North  Caro- 
lina among  the  negroes  in  1918  was  1,791  and  1920 
was  1,459,  a  decrease  in  actual  number  of  deaths  of 
332.  Yes,  we  answer  you,  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis in  our  race  is  well  worth  while,  is  j^roducing  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  we  thank  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the 
interest  shown  in  the  work  among  the  colored  people. 


TRYING  OUT  A  PROJECT  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ward,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


In  recent  years  we  have  heard  and  read  much  about 
the  project  method,  but  many  of  us  know  so  little  of 
this  method  that  we  have  hesitated  to  try  it.  Not  many 
teachers  really  know  what  a  project  is.  We  have  heard 
this  plan  discussed  in  summer  schools,  and  read  of  pro- 
jects in  the  leading  educational  magazines,  but  I  fear 
it  is  still  vague  and  indefinite  to  many  of  us. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Method  is  a  problem-project,  which  is  the  most 
tangible  of  anything  I've  heard  or  read  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  studied  it  and  tried  to  make  it  my  very  own 
before  attempting  to  use  it. 

We  were  studying  the  United  States  in  groups,  be- 
ginning with  the  New  England  and  other  Atlantic 
states,  and  continued  this  regional  study  until  we 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  emphasized  the  indus- 
trial relations  among  the  diiiereut  regions,  transporta- 
tion, population  and  so  forth.  I  helped  the  pupils  lo- 
cate rivers,  lakes,  harbors,  etc.,  on  the  map.  The  text 
seemed  hard  for  them  to  understand.  I  worked  and 
read  with  them,  explaining  diificult  sentences  and  par- 
agraphs. In  the  study  of  the  text  I  was  leading  them 
up  to  the  project,  which  I  intended  to  use. 

This  was  the  problem-project : 

A.  Where  in  the  United  States  do  we  get  our  food 
supply  ? 

B.  Of  what  does  it  consist,  chiefly? 

C.  Who  helps  us  to  get  it  ? 

I  used  this  as  a  review.  We  studied  A-B  together, 
naming  foods  and  locating  regions.  The  pupils  learned 
to  find  exactly  what  they  wanted — foods,  and  to  turn 
readily  to  the  paragraph  and  select  from  this  only 
foods.  They  located  commercial  cities  and  routes  of 
transportation — the   brighter   pupils  helping  the  glow 


ones;  I  holding  them  to  the  work  at  hand  and  helping 
when  necessary. 

C  was  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  children  at 
once  gave  an  answer :  The  farmer  helps  us  get  our  food. 
Such  questions  as  these  were  brought  out : 

What  does  nature  do  for  the  farmer  ?  Answer : 
Gives  moisture,  heat,  rich  soil,  level  land,  etc. 

What  sometimes  injures  the  farmers'  crops?  An- 
swer :  Snow,  rain,  hail  storms,  floods,  drought,  insects. 

How  can  he  overcome  floods  ?  Levees.  Drought  ? 
Irrigation ;  we  located  areas.  How  can  the  farmers 
use  swamps  ?     Drainage. 

Who  helps  the  farmer  ?  Answer :  The  miner — the 
use  of  coal  for  engines,  steam;  iron  ore,  implements. 

The  people  who  work  in  factories. 

Railroad  men. 

The  forester. 

One  little  boy  said,  "Schools  help  the  farmer." 

"How  can  schools  help  the  farmer?"  said  another. 

The  reply  was,  "We  study  agriculture  in  school  and 
learn  how  to  farm."  Farm-life  schools,  and  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  so  that  the  farmer  wouldn't  have  to 
move  to  town  to  send  his  children  to  school  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  foregoing  is  just  a  suggestive  outline  of  what 
we  did.  The  pupils'  faces  beamed  with  interest 
throughout  the  whole  study,  and  they  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  take  up  something  else. 

They  are  still  bringing  in  clippings  from  papers  and 
magazines  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  project  gave  me  the  approach  to  the  work  and 
the  goal  to  be  reached.  With  the  children's  and  my 
own  contributions  we  brought  out  many  interesting 
questions.  Geography  is  one  of  the  most  vital  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  and  one  in  which  children  take 
great  delight. 
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*  *  * 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Nashville, 
Tenn.)  is  making  an  entrance  date  for  summer  work 
that  should  prove  attractive  to  a  large  number  of 
teachers  now  in  training.  The  announcement  is  that 
students  may  enter  the  middle  of  the  spring  quarter 
(April  27),  and  by  continuing  through  the  summer 
quarter  may  complete  a  half-year  of  college  work. 

A  significant  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
Teachers'  Assembly  for  North  Carolina  has  been  made 
in  the  election  of  Supt.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  as  its  whole-time  secretary.  North  Caro- 
lina Education  joins  the  profession  in  giving  welcome 
to  Mr.  Coltrane  and  j)ledging  to  him  a  very  hearty  sup- 
port. It  is  a  i^leasiire  to  print  in  this  issue  a  message 
of  greeting  to  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  from 
their  new  secretary. 

<¥'<?><¥' 

The  experiment  in  Elizabeth  City  for  getting  better 
results  in  school  work  by  improving  nutrition  of  the 
children  is  watched  with  great  interest.  For  two 
months  or  more  thirty  per  cent  of  the  children  in  that 
city's  white  primary  school  have  been  receiving  two 
glasses  of  milk  a  day.  In  less  than  two  months,  the 
teachers  say,  the  children  having  this  milk  added  to 
their  diet  were,  almost  without  exception,  doing  better 
class  work  than  they  did  before. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  receive  a  loud-voiced  circular  from  a  school 
with  a  high-sounding  name  away  off  somewhere  depict- 
ing to  the  underpaid  teacher  in  far-thundering  circus- 
poster  language  the  attractions  and  emoluments  of  cer- 
tain secretarial  and  other  business  jjositions  ?  A  copy 
comes  to  North  Carolina  Education  from  a  corre- 
spondent who  comments  after  this  fashion :  "Look  at 
this  rot !  If  these  promoters  can  make  teachers  rich, 
why  do  they  not  take  some  of  the  big  job  themselves?" 
For  answer,  this  question  is  passed  along  to  our  readers. 
<$)  ($1  ($) 

Unable  to  j^i'ocure  spelling  books  for  her  first  grade 
on  time,  Mrs.  Eugene  Robeson,  Jacksonville,  N.   C, 


quickly  organized  a  project  class,  in  which  the  little 
fellows  made  their  own  spelling  books.  Ruled  paper 
was  cut  into  4x6  sizes,  punched,  and  tied  with  soft- 
colored  cord  into  folded  covers.  The  decorations  on  the 
covers  (blue-birds,  butterflies,  and  spring  flowers) 
furnished  three  language  lessons.  The  new  words  were 
copied  on  the  ruled  pages,  and  there  were  the  spelling 
books ! 

*  *  * 

Marking  distinct  advances  in  the  important  matter  of 
testing  achievement  are  two  articles  appearing  in  this 
number  of  Nort  Carolina  Education.  One,  by  Miss 
Susan  Fulghum,  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion", suggests  a  system  of  standards  for  rating  elemen- 
tary schools;  the  other,  by  the  North  Carolina  College 
Conference,  presents  a  set  of  principles  for  accredit- 
ing colleges.  Both  are  significant  in  the  direction  of 
increased  efficiency  in  education.  Give  them  your 
thoughtful,  and  even  a  critical,  study. 
"^   <¥>   $> 

Resolution  No.  13  of  the  series  adoi^ted  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  very 
properly  deplores  the  tendencj'  to  use  the  public  schools 
for  the  sjoread  of  various  propagandas.  Emphatic  pro- 
test is  also  made  against  the  use  of  the  schools  for  the 
furtherance  of  commercial  schemes  or  as  "agencies  for 
the  collection  of  money  for  any  jjurijose  whatsoever." 
This  calls  up  a  reminder  that  Supt.  Chas.  L.  Coon,  of 
Wilson,  had  occasion,  we  believe,  several  years  ago,  and 
u.sed  it  well,  to  teach  the  i^romoters  of  some  local  busi- 
ness that  his  schools  were  not  for  the  use  of  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Old  Harry  that  came  along  with  a  scheme. 
North  Carolina  Education  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Coon  discuss  for  its  readers  this  Resolution,  No.  13. 
What  are  our  public  schools  for,  and  not  for,  any- 
way? 


THE  SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUND  OF  FIVE 
MILLION  DOLLARS 

The  Special  Building  Fund  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1921  has  been  held  up,  as  superin- 
tendents know,  becan.se  of  a  technicality  in  the  law 
which  must  be  passed  on  by  the  courts.  The  case  was 
presented  to  Judge  Devin  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  he  held  that  the  bonds  were  valid.  This  is  en- 
couraging. The  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  the  friends  of  education  hope,  with  some 
assurance,  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  also  validate 
these  bonds.  If  they  are  validated  we  will  notify  the 
superintendents  at  once  and  prepare  the  loans  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  in  order  that  the  building  jsrogram, 
which  has  already  been  begun,  and  which  argues  so 
well  for  educational  progress,  will  not  be  hindered. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  counties  had  ap- 
plied for  $4,700,000,  and  many  counties  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  only  half  of  the  fund  for 
this  year.  It  is  evident  that  our  needs  are  very  great 
and  that  the  entire  $5,000,000  will  be  loaned  if  the 
bonds  are  validated.  E.  C.  B. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Miii'c  jirtick's  on  the  subjoft  of  the  Bible  and  the 
public  school  have  eonie  to  the  editor  than  fan  be  used 
in  justice  to  other  pressing  topics.  But  an  experiment 
in  cooperation  of  the  public  school  with  the  Sunday 
school,  now  being  made  by  Supt.  L.  M.  Epps,  of  Mount 
Airy,  presents  a  phase  of  the  subject  that  is  interest- 
ing, both  in  the  worthiness  of  the  end  sought  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  method  employed. 

A  special  report  card  is  prepared  to  .show  the  Sun- 
day school  and  church  attendance  of  each  pupil.  These 
cards  are  kept  by  the  public  school  teachers. 

Each  Monday  morning  the  roll  is  called  and  entry 
made  on  each  card  of  attendance  or  nonattendanee  at 
Sunday  school  or  church  service,  or  both,  the  Sunday 
before.  These  records  are  transferred  to  the  regular 
monthly  report  cards  and  sent  to  the  parents,  but  do 
not  afFect  one  way  or  the  other  his  public  school  record. 

That  is  all.  The  teacher.s  make  no  comment  about 
Sunday  school  or  church  attendance,  but  let  the  roll-call 
once  a  week  immediately  after  Sunday  do  the  remind- 
ing. The  aim  is  to  get  more  boj's  and  girls  to  attend 
Sunday  school  and  church,  and  Supt.  Epps  believes  it 
will  show  gratifying  results. 


IS  FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION  A  PERIL? 

Has  our  country  admitted  foreign-born  peoples  to  the 
point  of  peril  ?  The  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association  thinks  so,  and 
at  its  recent  session  in  Chicago  adopted  Resolution  No. 
14,  calling  upon  Congress  "to  close  the  doors  for  the 
present  against  any  further  foreign  immigration."  Lil- 
lian Ru.ssell,  famous  actress,  .sent  abroad  as  special  com- 
missioner of  immigration,  thinks  so,  and  recommended 
in  her  report  two  drastic  changes:  (1)  the  prohibition 
for  five  years  of  all  foreign  immigration;  (2)  requir- 
ing all  immigrants  to  live  here  twenty-one  years  before 
being  allowed  to  vote.  Her  argument  is  that  our  own 
people  must  live  here  that  length  of  time  before  voting, 
why  shouldn't  aliens? 

Miss  Russell's  report  contained  also  these  further 
pertinent  and  suggestive  observations: 

1.  No  immigrant  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  this  country  who  will  not  within  a  given  period 
of  time  learn  to  read  and  write  English. 

2.  Immigration  officials  should  come  over  on 
all  boats  bringing  immigrants,  and  advise  with 
those  who  will  make  their  homes  here,  learn  their 
ambitions  and  direct  them  where  in  America  they 
should  go  for  their  own  and  the  country's  good. 

3.  Europe  is  ready  to  release  thousands  of  immi- 
grants, mostly  undesirables,  the  moment  restric- 
tions are  lifted.  We  should  admit  only  construc- 
tive labor. 

4.  Immigration  at  present  is  checked  only  by 
our  quota  laws,  and  the  300,000  a  year  admitted 
under  the  present  law  are  largely  of  the  wrong 
kind. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  1922  AND  A  REPORT 
OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  1921 

Counties  planning  to  have  summer  schools  should 
make  preparations  early.  We  have  made  fine  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  the  low-grade  teachers,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  We  are  not  alone,  however,  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  standing  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Other  states  made  great  progress  likewise  last 
summer.  Some  have  provided  summer  schools  not 
only  for  .six  weeks,  but  for  twelve  and  sixteen  weeks. 
We  should  spare  no  pains  to  improve  those  who  teach 
our  children. 

In  order  that  the  superintendents  may  realize  what 
progress  has  been  made  they  .should  read  "A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers  Held  in 
North  Carolina,  1921,"  recently  prepared  by  Prof. 
A.  T.  Allen.  It  is  a  very  illuminating  document.  You 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin.  In  his  introduc- 
tory statement  he  has  the  following  to  say: 

The  unexpected  increase  in  attendance  at  the  various 
summer  schools  for  teachers  in  North  Carolina  may  be 
considered  as  evidence  tending  to  show  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  Despite  the  financial  depression  in  the 
summer  of  1921,  there  were  more  teachers  in  attendance 
upon  the  summer  schools  than  ever  before  attended 
summer  school  in  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

What  is  more  gratifying  even  than  this  increased  at- 
tendance is  the  report  of  the  directors  of  all  the  ap- 
proved summer  schools  that  the  finest  spirit  of  work 
prevailed  throughout  the  session  at  all  these  schools. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  teachers  not  only  want  the  cer- 
tificate credit,  which  they  can  obtain  only  by  summer 
school  attendance,  but  are  also  anxious  to  secure  every 
benefit  that  the  summer  school  ofl^ers,  and  are  willing 
to  work  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  secure  this  ad- 
vantage. The  summer  school  attendance,  together 
with  the  increasing  professional  spirit,  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  giving  the 
State  a  worthy  system  of  public  schools. 

In  order  that  this  increase  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  attendance 
for  1920  and  1921  is  given.  This  statement  also  shows 
the  net  increase  in  each  one  of  the  summer  schools, 
together  with  the  per  cent  of  increase.  No  comparison 
is  made  here  with  the  number  of  teachers  that  attended 
summer  school  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  in 
1920,  and  we  did  not  have  a  count  of  them  in  that 
year. 

Per  Ct 
School  1921     1920   Increase  Increase 

1.  White  Approved  S.  S 3,053      2.445  63^      24.9 

2.  White  County  S.  S 3,900      2,609      1,291      45.6 

3.  Colored  Approved  S.  S 1,127  790  427      46.2 

(Including  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee) 

4.  Colored   County   S.   S 2,753  1,900  S53      44.9 

5.  Indian  S.  S 78  43  35      SI. 4 

Total  10,911      7,787      3,124      40.1 

E.  C.  B. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 


The  State-wide  debaters',  contest 
for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  will  be 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  April  6. 


Prof.  Raymond  Peele.  of  Gibson, 
has  lately  become  teacher  of  English 
and  French  in  the  Forest  City  High 
School. 


Weldon  is  soon  to  have  an  election 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  $75,000 
worth  of  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building. 


-  Thomasville  voted,  Jan.  31,  $100,- 
000  of  school  bonds  and  the  result 
was  announced  by  sounding  the  fac- 
tory whistles. 


The  successful  result  of  the  school 
bond  election  in  Franklin  means  an 
issue  of  $50,000  worth  of  bonds  and 
that  Macon  County  is  now  to  have  a 
standard  high  school.  Superintend- 
ent Crawford  and  his  people  are 
working  handsomely  together. 


Mr.  D.  Rich,  treasurer  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  will 
build  and  equip  a  modern  library 
building  at  Buie's  Creek  Academy  in 
Harnett  County.  The  handsome 
structure  will  be  a  gift  in  memory  of 
the  donor's  wife,  Mrs.  Carrie  Rich, 
who  died  January  17.  1916.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  "Carrie  Rich  Memo- 
rial." 


The  big  home  and  school  im- 
provement campaign  in  Iredell 
County  (continued  from  1921),  will 
celebrate  extensive  closing  exercises 
in  Statesville,  April  22.  An  elab- 
orate poster  of  particulars  of  con- 
tests and  prizes  has  been  issued. 
Bulletins  and  information  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Miss  Celeste 
Henkel,  at  the  County  Superinten- 
dent's Office. 


North  Carolina  will  build  at  least 
one  hundred  negro  schoolhouses  this 
vear  under  the  Rosenwald  Fund, 
which  has  allotted  $8  0,00  0  to  the 
State  for  the  year,  according  to  S.  L. 
Smith,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  general 
field  agent  for  the  Rosenwald  founda- 
tion. A  total  of  $600,000  is  being 
devoted  this  year  to  the  fourteen 
Southern  states.  Only  one  State, 
Mississippi,  exceeds  North  Carolina 
in  allotment. 


In  Granville  County,  the  town  of 
Stovall  has  just  sold  $40,000  of 
school  bonds  and  will  let  the  contract 
for  its  new  high  school  building  on 
February  16.  Stem  has  voted  $40,- 
000  bonds  for  its  schools  and  will 
erect  a  modern  school  building  in 
the  near  future.  Creedmoor,  which 
has  already  a  large  school  building, 
has  just  completed  a  six-room  addi- 
tion, with  heating  and  plumbing.  The 
consolidation  of  the  schools  is  being 
pushed  rapidly  by  Superintencjent 
Webb. 


Olivia  Lytle,  egiht-year-old  daugh- 
ter' of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Lytle  of 
Clarkton,  was  all  but  crushed  to 
death  by  a  heavy  school  truck  on  the 
Clarkton  school  grounds  a  week  or 
two  ago.  The  little  sufferer  was  taken 
to  a  Lumberton  hospital,  and  latest 
reports  indicate  that  she  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover,  although  badly 
crushed.  The  engine  of  the  car  had 
been  stopped  and  the  car  itself  was 
almost  at  a  standstill,  when  several 
children  ran  to  get  on,  among  them 
the  small  victim,  whose  feet  slipped, 
throwing  her  directly  under  the  rear 
wheel. 


Coiwity    Comiiioiiceinent    in    AVai-ren, 
May   2 

A  dispatch  from  Warrenton  says 
that  the  graduation  and  other  county 
commencement  exercises  of  the  War- 
ren County  schools  will  be  held  in 
Warrenton.  May  2.  The  State  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  has  made 
a  promise  to  attend. 

Every  school  in  the  county  is  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  regretted  that  there  are 
not  enough  auditoriums  to  be  had  in 
town  to  plan  such  an  elaborate  occa- 
sion as  was  worked  out  last  year,  and 
that  the  high  school  grounds  are  not 
in  suitable  condition  to  be  used  for 
athletic  events.  But  ample  space  for 
school  exhibits  has  been  secured;  and 
every  teacher  will  work  to  her  great- 
est ability  to  make  the  school  exhibit 
excel  the  others. 


Consider  These  Facts 

(1)  You  are  now  in  the  earning  period  of  life. 

(2)  Your  earning  capacity  will  diminish  as  your  age  in- 

creases. 

(3)  Savings  are  had  to  make  and  rarely  accumulate,  unless 

made  systematically. 

(4)  A  saving  of  about  13  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  $1,000 

Twenty-Year  Endowment  Policy. 

(5)  The  Twenty- Year  Endowment  Policy  in  the  Maryland 

Life  Insurance  Co.  has  the  following  advantages : 

;  (a)    Guarantees  to  pay  face  of  policy  at  maturity  or 

in  event  of  prior  death, 
(b)    Pays  a  dividend  each  year,  which  may  be  used  to 
reduce  premium. 
■   (c)    May  be  surrendered  any  year  after  third  for  pro- 
portional settlements. 

(d)  Cash  loans  may  be  secured  on  it,  without  other 

collateral  or  endorsement. 

(e)  Policy  is  non-forfeitable. 

Consider  these  facts  and  write  for  further  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


citizens  National  Bank  Building 


Cullowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  a  State  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  primary  and  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers, is  centrally  located  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Summer  Quarter  for  1922,  consisting  of  two  six- 
weeks'  terms,  will  open  May  30  and  close  August  18.  The 
second  term  will  open  July  11. 

This  institution  affords  a  maximum  opportunity  to  teach- 
ers at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  section  noted  for  its  inspiring 
scenery  and  delightful  climate. 

Those  desiring  catalogs  or  special 
information   will   please    address 

%V.  E.  BIRD,  Summer  School  Director,  CULLOWHEE,  N.  C. 
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Kinston  Fixing  to  Vote  Again 

There  are  indications  that  Kinston 
will  before  long  talfe  another  vote  on 
the  school  bonds  question.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Kinston  board  want- 
ing $900,000  for  new  buildings  rfnd 
equipment,  modified  its  demand  to 
$500,000,  and  finally  agreed  to  a 
vote  on  $150,000  as  an  emergency 
fund.      This  was  defeated. 

On  account  of  the  handicapping 
congestion  in  the  schools,  it  has  been 
intimated  that  the  board  may  soon 
ask  for  another  election. 


session  at  present,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  bill  could  be  placed  on  the 
statute  books  of  all  states  for  several 
years. 


Influenza  in  Alexander 

A  dispatch  from  Taylorsville, 
March  2  2,  reports  that  Alexander  is 
suffering  from  a  county-wide  epi- 
demic of  influenza.  Reports  from  tlie 
various  sections  of  the  county  indi- 
cate almost  every  family  is  afflicted, 
either  as  to  one  member  or  as  a 
whole.  Many  of  the  larger  schools 
have  been  forced  to  close  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  schools  at  Stony 
Point  and  Hiddenite  have  closed  since 
last  Friday,  and  the  high  school  at 
Taylorsville  has  closed  its  doors  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  There  are  also 
five  other  rural  schools  closed.    • 


People  R<>arting  Better  Books 

"I  am  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  Raleigh  people  are  making  use 
of  their  library,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
librarian  of  the  Olivia  Raney  Library, 
the  other  day.  "They  are  coming 
here  in  large  numbers  and  making 
use  of  the  facilities,  and  I  notice  that 
the  class  of  reading  is  distinctly  bet- 
ter than  it  was  some  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple are  reading  better  books. 

"Another  thing  that  has  impressed 
me  has  been  the  interest  in  music. 
And  the  astonishing  thing  is  that 
more  men  than  women  are  asking 
for  musical  books  and  magazines." 


Peace  Institute  Has  a  Latin  Play 

A  Latin  play  was  presented  at 
Peace  Institute  in  Raleigh  March  15 
by  the  Latin  classes  of  the  school. 
The  play  depicted  the  boy  in  Caesar's 
day,  showing  that  he  had  much  in 
common  with  the  modern  boy,  and 
the  Romans  did  more  than  put  the 
Gauls  to  flight,  listen  to  speeches  in 
the  forum,  and  fortify  camp. 

All  the  Latin  students  sang  "Gau- 
deamus  Igitur"  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  play. 

The  costumes,  furniture  and  school 
books  used  in  the  pLay  represented 
as  accurately  as  possible  those  used 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  at  Rome. 


Wants    School   Courses   on    Constitu- 
tion Taught 

A  campaign  to  have  the  Legislature 
of  every  state  pass  a  bill  requiring 
regular  courses  of  study  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  private 
and  public  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  started  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  it  was  an- 
nounced today.  The  movement  is  be- 
ing promoted  through  a  committee  of 
constitutional  instruction  with  mem- 
bership of  more  than  200  of  the  coun- 
tries   leading    educators. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont now  have  such  a  law,  the 
league's  statement  said,  and  as  the 
legislatures  of  only  six  states   are   in 


Honoi's  foi'   War.sa»v   School 

Miss  Christine  Pridgen,  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  school  faculty  and 
teacher  of  the  sixth  grade,  won  first 
honor  for  the  State  in  the  National 
Safety  Contest  for  the  best  lesson 
plan  sulimitted,  and  stands  a  chance 


of  winning  in  the  national  contest  a 
prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  a 
trip  to  Washington  City. 

Miss  Mary  Gray  Quinn,  the  little 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Quinn,  won  the  third  prize  for  the 
State  for  an  essay  entitled.  "How  I 
Can  Make  the  Highway  More  Safe." 
The  prize  was  a  bronze  medal  and 
five  dollars.  Miss  Quinn  is  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  is  twelve  years 
old. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous  Enrollment  in 
Three  Offices 

NEW  BOOKLET 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  20  to  Aug'ust  2 

For:    Teachers,  College  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 

Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrollment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
g:in3  June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a  great  Sinnmcr  School  for  teachers!  Large  faculty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and  teachers,  in 
addition  to  regular  college  faculty. 

Courses   approved   by   State   Department    of    Education    for    Primary    Grade    and    High 
School   teachers,   principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents. 
Demonstration  School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  courses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teachers 
carry  college  credit. 

Courses  for  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  off  entrance  conditions. 
New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under   the  direction  of  Dean   of  Women. 
Expenses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service.     Teachers  pay  no  tuition. 
For  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T,  HUNTER,  Director, 
Walte  Forest,  N.  C. 


i 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  19- July  39 
Second  Term,  July  31-September  2 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year, 
the  courses  being  the  same  in  character  and  credit  value  as  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work. 

The  Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters. 

It  offers  opportunities  unexcelled  in  the  South  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  teachers  seeking  broader  scholarship  and  training,  and  wider 
social  contacts,  and  to  college  students  desiring  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements. 

Attendance  last  Quarter,  2,429,  from  twenty-nine  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  most  beautiful  and  unique  campus  in  America. 

Accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  for  non-Virginia 
students.  $15.00  per  term. 

Entertainments,  Music  Festival,  excursions. 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,  University,  Virginia 
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Elizabeth    City   Feefls   Milk    to   Chil- 
<Ifon   of   Priniai-y   Scliool 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  chil- 
dren, three  out  of  every  ten  in  Eliza- 
beth City's  white  primary  school,  are 
now  receiving  two  glasses  of  milk  a 
day — and  they're  healthier,  happier, 
sprightlier,  better  children  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Their  teachers  say 
that  these  children,  almost  without 
exception,  are  doing  better  class  work 
than  they  did  before  the  milk  distri- 
bution plan  was  put  into  effect  about 
two  months  ago. 

Of  these  168  boys  and  girls,  100 
are  able  to  pay  tor  theirs,  and  6  9  re- 
ceive their  milk  free  of  charge.  The 
sum  of  .$10  is  set  aside  each  month 
by  the  city  council,  and  a  like  amount 
is  given  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  the  board  of  graded 
school  trustees.  The  $30  thus  con- 
tributed is  supplemented  by  private 
donations,  which  have  usually  nearly 
equalled  the  aggregate  sum  set  aside 
by  the  three  boards  making  regular 
contributions. 


University  Law   Stliool  to  Piiblisli   a 
Quarterly 

Official  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  establishment  of  the 
North  Carolina  Law  Review,  a  state 
law  journal  to  be  issued  quarterly  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  It  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  University  and  edited 
and  published  by  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Law  Review  will  be  a  permanent 
publication.  The  first  issue  will  go 
to  press  in  June. 

Prof.  M.  T.  Van  Hecke  will  be  edi- 
tor-in-charge.  Mr.  Van  Hecke  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Carolina  Law 
School,  having  become  connected 
with  it  last  fall.  He  is  from  Chicago, 
Illinois.  After  practicing  in  Chicago 
for  some  time,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  Reference  Bureau,  later 
as  instructor  in  the  University  of 
■VVest  Virginia.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  publications. 


Xcw  High  School  Building  at  Rosman 

A  new  modern  up-to-date  high 
school  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Rosman.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ocker- 
man,  principal,  and  his  efficient  corps 
of  teachers  are  happy  in  their  new 
home. 

The  Rosman  high  school  has  in- 
creased its  enrollment  six  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  last  two  years,  since 
Professor  Ockerman  took  charge  of 
the  school,  and  with  the  added  facili- 
ties and  equipment  still  more  rapid 
progress  may  be  expected. 

A  ten-acre  tract  of  land  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  for  the  site  of 
the  new  building,  and  a  teacher-pupil 
dormitory  is  also  to  be  constructed 
thereon.  Although  the  Rosman  high 
school  is  not  a  consolidated  school, 
many  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
districts  are  attracted  to  it — some 
even  walking  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
morning  and  evening,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  school.  The  need  of  a  dor- 
mitory for  students  is  very  much  felt. 


School  Bonds  Carry   at  Sanfoitl 

The  $100,000  school  bond  election 
at  Sanford,  March  4,  was  carried  for 
bonds  by  a  vote  of  50  5  for  and  113 
against.     The  registration  was  752. 

Unusual    interest    was    manifested 


in  the  election.  The  ladies  were  very 
much  in  evidence  around  the  polls  all 
day.  Also,  one  of  the  grades  that  is 
being  taught  in  an  old  laundry  build- 
ing for  lack  of  room  were  on  hand  to 
plead  with  the  voters  to  give  them  an 
equal  chance  with  the  other  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  to  sell  only  such 
part  of  the  bonds  at  present  as  will 
enable  the  school  board  to  build  an 
annex  to  the  East  Sanford  school 
building,  and  later  to  build  a  com- 
modious structure  on  the  block  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  board.  For- 
ward-looking citizens  who  have  faith 
in  the  future  growth  of  this  city  are 
rejoicing  greatly  over  this  progres- 
sive step.  It  is  now  expected  that  by 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  ample 
room  will  be  provided  for  every  child 
in  the  district. 


Prof.   C.   Ij.   Homaday,   President   of 
Davenport.  College 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Davenport 
College  at  Lenoir  announced  Feb. 
2  3  the  election  of  Prof.  C.  L.  Horna- 
day  as  president  of  that  institution. 
Prof.  Hornaday  has  accepted  and  will 
enter  upon  his  new  work  the  first  of 
June. 

The  president  is  now  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  at  Trinity 
College.  A  member  of  the  college 
faculty  for  six  years,  he  was  pre- 
viously connected  with  Trinity  Park 
School  for  13  years.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  in  19  02  and  received 
his  master's  degree  from  that  insti- 
tution in  the  year  1905.  Since  grad- 
uation he  has  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  graduate  department  of  Colum- 
bia University.  New  York  City.     Pro- 


New  York  University  Summer  School 

(July  tenth  to  August  nineteenth) 

More  than  200  courses  in  the  following  fields: 


i 

i        Education 

I  History    and    Philosophy 

I         Methodology 

i  Klementary    Education 

I  Junior  High  Schools 

j         Commercial  Education 

I  Psvchology  and 

I  Measurements 

Administration 

Supervision 

Research 

Art 

Music 

Home  Economics 

Domestic  Art 


Collegialo    Subjects 

Graduates  and 
Undergraduates 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English 
Modern  Foreign 

Languages 
Latin 
Geography  and 

Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Philosophy  and 

Psychology 


Physics 
Sociology 

Coiuiiiercial    Sub- 
jects 

Accounting 

Advertising  and 
Marketing 

Business  Law 
Economics 
Finance 
Foreign  Trade 
Management 
Retail  Selling 


SPK(  lAL 
FEATURES 


[Conference  Course  on   Administration 
I  Conferences  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Supervisors 
;  Lectures  on   Education   and   International    Peace 
Lectures  on   New   York   City,  with  excursion 


On  the  campus  at  I'niveisity  Heiglits — an  Meal  summer  resort — 
moderate   living   expenses — wiite   for   a   complete  bulletin 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS,  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

New  York  University,  32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

For  the  Higher  Training-  of  Teachers 
Summer  S  essi  on 

First  Term,  June  8  to  July  18 
Second  Term,  July  19  to  Aug.  29 

More  than  300  courses  in  twenty-six  departments  giving  college 
credit. 

Courses  for  mature  students  who  cannot  satisfy  college  entrance 
requirements. 

Special  courses  of  preparing  teachers  for  high  salaries  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  work. 

Many  courses  for  preparing  teachers  for  critic  teaching,  super- 
vision, Normal  school  work  or  administrative  positions. 

Large,  cool,  shady  campus  for  either  work  or  play. 

Many  free  lectures  at  the  open  hour  by  men  of  national  reputaton. 

Here  you  will  meet  socially  men  and  women  from  all  over  the 
South,  who  are  prominent  in  educational  affairs.  The  friendships 
formed  in.  this  way  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher. 

WRITE  FOE  CATALOG  ^OW. 
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fessor  Hornaday  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  being  a  son  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hornaday,  member  of  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
South.  His  wife  is  a  graduate  of 
Littleton  College  and  was  a  student 
in  Trinity  College.  ' 


Bond  Elections  and  Consolidation  in 
Davidson 

Lexington  will  probably  hold  an- 
other school  bond  election  in  May. 
The  amount  to  be  voted  on  has  not 
been  announced,  but  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  as  carried  last  year, 
$225,000,  but  which  lost  out  in  the 
courts.  The  proposal  is  to  have  a 
high  school  district,  including  Lex- 
ington, Erlanger  and  several  adja- 
cent districts.  It  is  thought  the  issue 
will  carry  with  little  trouble. 

Arcadia  consolidated  district  will 
also  vote  in  April  on  a  special  tax 
election,  their  third  attempt  in  about 
three  years.  The  second  election  was 
carried  by  a  small  margin,  citizens 
put  up  money  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  brick  school  buildings  in 
this  part  of  rural  Carolina  was  erect- 
ed and  the  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  last  fall.  A  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  that  the  elec- 
tion was  invalid  for  having  been 
held  too  near  a  preceding  election. 
The  newly  created  district  leaves  out- 
side some  of  the  territory  in  which 
much  of  the  opposition  centered. 

Denton  will  also  vote  again  in 
April  on  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for 
a  new  school  building,  the  state  and 
county  to  furnish  additional  funds 
to  bring  the  amount  of  $60,000  esti- 
mated as  necessary  to  carry  out 
plans.  Denton  recently  carried  a  sim- 
ilar election  by  a  margin  of  one  vote 
but  it  was  declared  null  and  void  by 
agreement,  owing  to  failure  to  adver- 
tise the  election  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  statute  covering  such  elec- 
tions. 

Southmount  is  another  community 
where  the  better  school  ferment  is 
actively  at  work.  Consolidation  is 
being  agitated  there,  and  one  mass 
meeting  has  already  been  held.  It  is 
proposed  to  consolidate  several  ad- 
joining rural  schools  with  the  South- 
mont  school  and  have  a  standard 
graded  and  high  school. 


*7(  is  a  mouitmcnt  of  thorough  and  con- 
scientious wort:,  and  more  complete  and 
up-to-date,  than  aui/thiuii  rise  I  have  seen 
on  that  siihject.  It  will  help  teachers 
greatly." 

The  World  Remapped 

liy   K.   Baxter   lilair 

An  SO-paRe  book  summarizing  the 
changes  in  World  Geography  by  continents. 
Every  teacher  of  geography  and  history 
should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready  ref- 
erence. Any  teacher  would  gladly  pay 
several  dollars  for  this  reference  book 
on    world    changes. 

Send    20    cents    in    stamps    or    coin. 

USE  COUPON 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO, 

Scietttific   School    Map   Makers 
5236-5257   Ravenswood  Avenue       Chicago 

Name  

Grade   

Address  .- 

NCE4-22 


New    Building   at    Sta(<>   College   Pro- 
gre.ssing   Satist'actoril.y 

The  building  programme  at  State 
College  provided  for  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  with 
an  appropriation  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars,  is  progressing  sat- 
isfactorily. The  concrete  work  on 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Building 
has  been  finished  with  the  walls 
about  two-thirds  complete.  C.  V. 
York,  of  the  York  Construction  Com- 
pany, Raleigh,  who  is  handling  the 
general  contrqjct,  states  thait  this 
latest    addition     to    the    agricultural 


group  of  "Ag.  Hill"  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  July  1st,  1922. 
The  steel  framing  on  the  mechani- 
cal Engineering  building,  which  is 
being  constructed  by  Hester  and  Mc- 
Elwee,  also  of  Raleigh,  is  in  place  and 
the  walls  are  going  up  rapidly.  It 
is  expected  that  this  building  will 
be  ready  for  use  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  construction  of  the  last  unit  of 
South  Dormitory,  with  the  C.  V. 
York  Company  as  contractors.  The 
dormitory  will  furnish  quarters  for 
about  165  students,  and  will  be 
ready  in  ample  time  for  the  opening 
of  college  next  September. 


"■\ 


The  Industrial  Art  Textbooks 

by 
BONNIE  E.  SNOW  —  and  —  HUGO  B.  FROEHLICH 

Adopted  Textbooks  in  Drawing 

for 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

1.  Text  books  that  teach  the  basic  principles  of  design  as  re- 
lated to  Industry  under  the  titles  Decorative  Design,  Commercial 
Design  and  Constructive  Design. 

2.  Text  books  that  provide  instruction  in  Costume  Design. 
Interior  Decoration  and  Domestic  Art, — subjects  closeiy  related 
to  the  life  of  the  family  and  which  tend  to  develop  more  beautiful 
and  in  eonseauence  happier  homes. 

3.  The  only  text  books  in  Drawing  in  which  the  problems  are 
carefully  graded  and  lessons  detinitely  organized. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Text  book  Commission  in  its  report 
on  Drawing  Books  said: 

•IN  OUR  OPINION,  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  BOOKS,  PUB- 
LISHED   BY    LAlDLAW    unO'l  HERS,    IS    THE    BEST    SERIES." 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

Educational  Publishers 


Chicago 
1922  Calumet  Ave. 


New    York 
13  0  E.   2  5th  Street 


Every  official  reporter  in   the  United   States   Senate  and   House   of 

Representatives    writes    Pitinai^ic    shorthand.     Over    9f?    per    cent    of    the    reporters 
of   Washington.   D.    C,   are   Pitmanic    writers. 

91,4  per  cent  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country  write  Pitmanic 

shorthand.      See  Official   Report  of  the   National   Shorthand   Reporters'   Association. 

Nathan  Behriai,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  won  the  World's  Champion- 
ship contest  three  times  in  succession,  and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these  con- 
tests of  9S.3  jjcr  cent,  which  has  ttever  been  equalUd.  Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made 
the  two  most  remarkable  shorthand  records  ever  made.  He  wrote  for  five 
minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only  one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280 
words  a  minute   with   only   three  errors.     This   is   the    World's   Record. 

Fourteen  out  of  sixteen  International  Speed  Contests  have  been  won 

by   Pitinan   writers.      No   Pitman   writer   was    ever   trained   for   these    contests. 

93  per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening  high  schools  teach 

the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of   shorthand.      This  system   is   taught  in   more   than  two 
hundred  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  in  New  York  City. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for   Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS.  New  York  City.  2  W.  45th  St. 
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JIR.  K.  J.   COLTRANE  FULL-TIME 
SECRETARY 


Ro.anoke  Rapids  Supei'intendent  Has 
Been  Choseii  to  tiive  Full  Time  to 
the  Teaclierfs'  Assembly — Next  Ses- 
sion to  be  Held  in  Raleigh,  Thanks- 
giving Week. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  N.  C.  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly in  Raleigh,  March  25.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Coltrane,  superintendent  of  the  Roan- 
oke Rapids  schools,  was  named  full- 
time  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  at  a  salary  of 
$4,0  0  0  per  year,  and  Raleigh  and 
Thanksgiving  named  as  the  place  and 
the  time  for  holding  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  organization. 

The  election  of  Mr.,  Coltrane.  while 
coming  without  prior  knowledge  to 
the  general  public,  was  accomplished 
without  opposition  or  discussion.  He 
■will  assume  his  new  duties  July  1, 
.  and  will  have  offices  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  salary  he  will  be  given 
clerical  help  and  traveling  expenses. 

Selection  of  Raleigh  as  the  place 
and  Thanksgiving  as  the  time  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  teachers  was 
achieved  through  a  referendum  in 
which  9  0  of  the  150  local  associa- 
tions voted  1.749  to  1,341.  October, 
November  and  December  were  the 
months  vote'd  on,  but  one  organiza- 
tion voted  3  5  strong  for  August.  Oc- 
tober got  1,12  5  votes  and  December 
216. 

Considerable  sentiment  for  chang- 
ing the  time  and  the  place  of  meeting 
■  was  generated  during  the  session 
here  last  Thanksgiving.  Many  of  the 
teachers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  one  fall  holiday  ought  to  be  left 
open  to  them  to  go  home  instead  of 
coming  to  Raleigh,  or  elsewhere,  to 
attend  to  professional  business.  The 
sentiment,  from  the  vote,  appears  to 
have  been  over-estimated. 

Farther  than  the  election  of  Mr. 
Coltrane  and  the  ratification  of  the 
plebiscite  of  the  teachers,  no  busi- 
ness was  undertaken  by  the  commit- 
tee. Those  attending  were:  A.  T. 
Allen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelley,  Dr.  R. 
H.  Wright,  Miss  Constance  Cline,  Dr, 
E,  C.  Brooks,  E.  J.  Coltrane.  Dr.  F. 
C.  Amick,  G.  M.  Phillips,  and  W.  D. 
Barbee.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer, 
president  of  the  assembly,  was  de- 
tained by  illness. 


Bond  Election  in  Burlingt<m,  April  4 

The  entire  citizenship  of  Burling- 
ton is  much  interested  in  the  election 
on  April  4  to  determine  whether  the 
city  of  Burlington  shall  issue  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  a  new 
school  building  and  extensive  im- 
provements on  the  present  school 
building.  Considerable  interest  and 
activity  has  been  evidenced  by  both 
the  promoters  of  the  bond  issue  and 
those  who  oppose  it.     The  subject  is 


USED   SCHOOL   BOOKS 

Entertainment  Books,   Correspondence 

Courses  Bought  and  Sold 
Receipt  is  given  for  everything  received. 
Best    cash    offer    made    for    courses.     Half 
price   paid   for   all   books  I  can   sell.     Send 
books  and  courses  today  to 

PRINCIPAL.   SIDNEY  SCHOOL 
MEBANE,    N.    C. 


being  discussed  extensively,  and  self  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
Mayor  Horner  has  issued  a  statement  bond  issue.  Present  indications  point 
in  the  local  newspaper  declaring  him-      to  a  hard-fought  battle. 


G.  LLOYD  PREACHER  &  COMPANY 

AKCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEEES 

Speciallsts  in  the  Desicn  of  School  Bdildinos 
AND  Educational  Institutions 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   BUILDING 


RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Lippincott's  School  Projects  Series 

Edited  by   William   P.    Russell,   Ph.D. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  experimenting  with  the  project  method — here  its  place  and 
advantages  are  clearly  set  forth  and  voluminously  illustrated. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  SILENT  READING  TO  BEGINNERS.      By  Emma 
Watkins.      $1.60 

A  most  timely  and  important  volume — not  only  does  it  discuss  a  matter  very  much  in 
the  current  professional  thought,  but  its  contents  are  so  detailed,  so  enthusiastically 
alive,  so  sound  and  stimulating  that  the  book  will  improve  the  work  of  every  primary 
teacher    in  whose  hands   it  is   placed. 

A  PROJECT  CURRICULUM.      By  Margaret  Wells  Ph.D.      $2.00 

Dealing  with  the  project  as  a  means  of  organizing  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school.  In  the  measure  in  which  her  work  and  its  presentation  may  lead  teachers  to 
introduce  larger  elements  of  the  wholesome,  purposeful,  social  activities  of  children 
into  the  schools  as  a  vital  part  of  their  courses  of  study.  Miss  Wells  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution   to   the   improvement   of  the  elem.entary   school. 

PROJECTS   IN   THE   PRIMARY   GRADES.        By  Alice   M.    Kracko- 
wizer.     $1.40 

The  first  chapter  gives  the  purpose  of  the  method  and  is  followed  by  one  on  chil- 
dren's purposeful  activities.  These  give  the  big  reasons  why  projects  fit  so  well  into 
the  scheme  of  primary  education.  The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  big  types  of 
activities   in   which   children   engage. 

REDIRECTION  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION.      By  Lull   and 

Wilson.  $1.60 
Accepts  the  social  point  of  view  in  education.  Discusses  the  essential  features  of  the 
socialized  procedure  in  the  classroom  with  the  results  concretely  set  forth.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  training  pupils  how  to  study.  Shows  how  this  function  of  the 
school  is  normally  performed  when  the  socialized  procedure  prevails  in  the  child's 
study  and  in  the  class  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  %isaal  diseounts  are  allowed. 


J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT 

East  AVashington  Square 


COMPANY 

IMiiladelphia, 


Pa. 


The  Progressive  Music  Series 

Adopted  for  use  in  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools 


other  State  Adoptions: 

California.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Utah.     More  than  4,000  other  adoptions. 

Two  Reasons: 

The  only  series  that  insures  for  music  teaching  as  efficient 
standards  as  can  he  found  in  any  other  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

The   only   series   whose   musical   content  competitors   cannot 
consistently  criticise. 

A  Four-Book  Series  for  the  graded,   and  town  and  city  schools;    a 
One-Book  Course  for  the  one  and  two-room  schools. 

Manuals  for  Teachers'  use — I-II-III. 


Be  progressive,   and  use  The  Progressive 
Music  Series 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  World  Rouiappod  and  Its 
Publishers 

In  no  schoolroom  appurtenaee 
have  the  events  of  recent  years  made 
greater  changes  than  in  maps.  Rec- 
ognizing tlie  necessities  wrought  by 
revolutionary  events  in  tlie  Old 
"World,  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Com- 
pany, map  maimers  of  Chicago,  have 
prepared  a  completely  new  series  of 
eleven  large  political  geography  wall 
maps,  and  issued  also  a  7  0-odd-page 
booklet,  under  the  title  of  "The 
World  Remapped.'  In  their  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  the  publishers 
make  an  attractive  offer  of  this  book- 
let to  our  readers.  It  contains  in 
compact  form  a  mass  of  facts,  fig- 
ures, and  tables  in  the  way  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  geographical  results  of 
the  peace  settlement  after  the  World 
War.  The  Denoyer-GepperlCompany 
has  just  purchased  in  the  Ravens- 
wood  District,  of  Chicago,  a  build- 
ing one  block  long,  with  three  stor- 
ies for  the  most  part,  and  a  two- 
story  section  covering  the  balance  of 
the  block.  This  building  has  50,00(1 
square  feet  in  it,  most  of  which  will 
be  used  by  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  for  map  making,  map 
mounting,  and  anatomical  model 
making,  bringing  all  of  their  de- 
partments under  one  roof. 


tion  of  Marion,  the  present  graded 
school  building  has  become  entirely 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  fast- 
growing  student  body  of  pupils.  How- 


ever, the  near  future  holds  out  a  bet- 
ter hope  for  better  conditions  in  our 
public  schools,  a  fact  which  we  are 
very  proud  of. 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 

is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with   individual  copies  of  our  manual. 

Other  Teachers  may  enroll  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon   payment  ot   the  small 

fee  of   ten   dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are 

3tilJ  free  to  all  schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  exactly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which 

becomes  a  big  asset  in  school,  business  and  social  life. 

PALMER  METHOD   PENMANSHIP   is   written   at  commercial  speed  and   is   as  plain   as  print. 

Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.     Palmer   Method  Penmati- 

ahip  compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thua  conserving  health  and  vision. 

PALMER   METHOD    SPELLERS   all    in    Palmer   Method   Penmanship   are   attracting   more  and 

more  of  the  attention  of  modern  educators.     Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 

lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and   the  results   in  both  subjects   will   be  highly 

gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  selling   in   very  greatly 

increased  quantities,  because  they  offer  the  greatest  value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


30  Irving  Place.  New  York  City  2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 


Pittock  Bldg..  Portland,  Ore. 


Jliirion  Sells  Bonds  for  School 

The  town  of  Marion  sold  $65,000 
worth  of  school  bonds  March  21,  at  a 
premium  of  $750.  Sidney  Spitzer  &. 
Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  being  the  suc- 
cessful bidders,  which  means  that 
Marion  is  to  have  a  new  high  school 
building  in  the  near  future.  These 
bonds  were  voted  by  the  town  of 
Marion  several  months  ago  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority. 

By  reason  of  the  growing  popula- 

UNIMPROVED  MOUNTAIN   FARM 
FOR  SALF 

In  McDowell  County,  northeast 
corner,  about  ten  miles  from  Marion 
and  Brldgewater,  among  beautiful 
new  lakes  of  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany, 51  miles  east  of  Asheville.  Be- 
tween two  ridges  along  a  frolicking 
mountain  stream,  ample  for  private 
lake,  and  for  farm  power  and  elec- 
tric lights;  216  acres,  50  to  60  acres 
in  valley  and  gentler  slopes;  a  few 
apple  trees  on  the  place,  but  no 
buildings  to  speak  of;  fine  site  for 
quiet  country  home  (or  several  num- 
mer  homes),  for  poultry,  fruit,  grain, 
or  stock  farm.  Adjoins  farm  of  Mr. 
I.  A.  Davenport,  in  Nebo  township. 
Price  less  than  what  some  small 
city  lots  cost.  Do  not  write  unless 
in  position  to  improve  property;  for 
one  who  will  improve  it,  here  is  a 
potential  little  fairyland  for  a  song. 
Too  far  away  for  owner  to  give  it 
personal  attention.  Rigid  investiga- 
tion invited.  Address  Farm  Owner, 
Box  412,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Higher  EjDUCation 

Coursea  in  Englisb»  Spanish, 
Mathematics.  Chemistry,  Draw* 
inK*  Education,  Business  and  in 

33  other  subjects  are  given  by  cot- 
_  lespondence.    Begin  any  time. 

Wife  'BnmxB\t]i  of  Ctjtraga 

|30th  Year  Division  40'^  Chicago.  HI.  | 


HOME 


Wells  and  Hart's 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA 

has  just  been 

re-adopted  in  Florida 


Eight  States  are  now  using  Wells  Algebras  under  State 
adoption  contracts.  No  other  series  of  algebras  has  more 
than  one  State  adoption. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gregg  Modern 
LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Cuba  y  los  Cubanos.     By  E.  K.  Mapes  and  M.  F.  de  Velasco. 
A  Spanish  reader  about  Cuban  life  and  industries.     No  other  text 
contains  such  a  wealth  of  Spanish  idioms.     Fifty  illustrations;    213 
pages;  list  price  $1.00. 

Manual  de  Correspondencia  Comercial.     By  Julio  Mercado. 

Strong  business  letters,  correct  in  form  and  language.  Covers 
important  business  transactions  between  this  country  and  the  Span- 
ish-speaking world.      91  pages;  list  price  SSc. 

Negocios  con  la  America  Espanola.     By  Earl  S.  Harrison. 

A  brand-new  volume  of  commercial  information  covering  all  the 
essentials  of  import  and  export  trade.  Discusses  trade  opportunities 
in  Latin-America.      lOS  pages;  list  price  SSc. 

Send  for  free  circular  "Gregg  Modem  Language  Series." 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW   YORK      CHICAGO      BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO      LONDON 
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TRAINING    TEACHERS    OF   ILLIT- 
ERATE  ADULTS 


Jliss  Elizabeth  Kelly  Organizing  Am- 
erica's First  School  for  This  I'ur- 
pose. — To  be  Opened  in  Asheville 
Next  June. 

America's  first  school  for  training 
teachers  for  work  among  adult  illit- 
erates will  be  opened  in  Asheville 
next  June  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelly,  director  of  the  adult 
illiterate  work  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  She  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morriss  and 
Prof.  Alton  C.  Roberts. 

Need  of  such  a  school  for  training 
teachers  for  work  among  the  illiter- 
ate adults  of  both  races  has  been  felt 
by  Miss  Kelly  during  the  years  of  her 
connection  with  the  work.  Finding 
none  to  which  she  could  go,  she  has 
studied  the  work  first  hand,  worked 
out  her  own  methods,  and  will  trans- 
mit them  through  the  school  when 
it  opens  in  Asheville. 

For  the  first  term  of  the  newly 
projected  school  Miss  Kelly  plans  to 
enroll  at  least  one  teacher  from  each 
county  in  the  State.  Enrollment  of 
teachers  will  be  undertaken  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  woman's  clubs 
and  local  authorities.  These  organi- 
zations will  be  asked  to  finance  the 
attendance  of  the  teacher  at  the 
school. 

The  training  will  be  intensive. 
Forty  hours  of  work  will  be  given 
during  the  ten  days  duration  of  the 
course.  Miss  Kelly  will  direct  the 
work  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  community  schools  for  adult  be- 
ginners. Mrs.  Morriss  will  give  the 
course  in  texts,  materials,  methods 
and  outlines  of  .subjects  to  be  given 
adult  beginners.  Laboratory  work 
direct  the  course  in  plays,  songs  and 
games  for  use  in  such  schools. 

The  three  regular  instructors  will 
be  assisted  by  members  of  the  sum- 
mer school  faculty  who  are  especially 
fitted  to  teach  certain  phases  of  the 
required  subjects  in  each  course.  Suc- 
cessful workers  from  other  states 
will  give  in  lecture  form  accounts  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  their 
plans  and  results.  These  lectures 
and  all  courses  will  be  based  on 
actual  work,  materials,  and  experi- 
ences in  the  field  of  teaching  native 
adult  beginners.  Laboratory  work 
by  adult  beginners  in  class  work  and 
in  Health  and  Thrift  contests  will 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  school.  In  addition 
to  the  above  intensive  program  for 
two  weeks,  beginning  June  IS,  there 
will  be  a  six-weeks'  course  covering 
the  same  subjects  given  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
riss as  a  regular  credit  course  in  the 
Asheville  Normal  Summer  School. 

Teachers — Become  Railway  Mail 
Clerks— $1600  to  $2300  Year 

Teachers  everywhere  are  trying  U. 
S.  Government  examinations  for  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerk.  Examinations  are 
held  everywhere  every  month.  Write 
immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C2  3  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates,  and  places,  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  free  of  charge. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  collefres,  the  graduate  schools  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses 
in  Arts,  Literature.  Science,  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  Education. 
Law.  Divinity,  Medicine,  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as 
study.  Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two 
great  parks  and  Lake  Michigan  within 
walking    distance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term 
or  both. 

Isl  Term-June  I9--July  26 

2nd  Term-July  27 -Sept.   1 

Wntc   for    complete    announcement 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Box    611 — Faculty    Exchange 
CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


LECTURES,  ORATIONS, 

DEBATES,   ESSAYS,  Etc. 
Prepared  to  Order 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
reconstructed  and  typed.  Nineteen  years' 
experience. 

MILLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY 
211  Reisinger  Ave.      Dayton,  Ohio 


V1CTORPortq}iii 
STEREOPTIGON  ^ 


9?ie 
PERFECT  PROJECTOR 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL 
SPECIAL  EASY  TERMS 

tirttls  of  jV\t$tr^tc4 


VICTOR  ANIMATOalum'aKWC. 

.,  J71VKTOR  »LI)<i,ulvI«P«j™ii; 


They  Relate  School  Work  to  Life  and   Industry 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

.-.  (Revised  Edition) 

By  Edward   Van  Di/kv  Robinson;  formerly  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columhia  University   ' 

A  book  of  astonishing  power  and  interest.  By  a  scientist  and 
Ijrilliant  writer,  Commercial  Geography  is  of  importance  to  everyone 
interested  in  commerce,  industry,  history,  geography.  Beginning 
with  the  earliest  forms  of  barter,  it  treats  in  a  masterly  way  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  industry  together  with  the  factors  that 
figure  therein,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Illustrated  with  92  maps  in  colors  and  numerous  industrial  pic- 
tures of  great  interest. 

BANKING  AND 
BUSINESS  ETHICS 

By  W.  E.  Borden,  former  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of  the  Wayne 
National  Bank,  Goldshoro,  North  Carolina,  and  Cyrus  Lauron 
Hooper,  Principal  of  Yale  School,  Chicago.  Edited  by  Frank  L. 
McTey,  President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

In  this  book  a  practical  banker,  a  successful  schoolman  and 
writer,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  economics,  combine  to  teach 
high  school  pupils  what  the  bank  means  in  their  daily  life.  They 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  money,  credit,  and  banking  practice,  and 
explain  the  work  of  the  bank  in  the  community.  Every  schoolroom 
should  have  this  book. 

Illustrated  Kith  reproductions  of  hanking  forms  and  pictures  of 
famous  hanks 

RAND  M^NALLY  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  SUMMER  SESSION— 1922 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South)  KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

FULL   SESSION,   TWELVE   WEEKS  First  Term,  June  13-July  30;  Second  Term,  July  21-August  30 

All  Teachers,  College  Students,  and  Others  Prepared  to  take  courses,  may  enter.     Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.     Fine  sum- 
mer climate.     Improved  boarding  facilities.     Reserve  room  early. 


Pavidson  County  Conunen<onicnt 

Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  a  county  commencement  of  the 
public  schools  of  Davidson  County. 
It  will  be  held  in  Lexington  (at  the 
fair  grounds),  Saturday,  April  S.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Rondthaler,  of  Salem  College,  is 

For  reviewing  for  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination, get  the  "Quiz."  It  is  a 
pocket  size  normal  question  book. 
Price  50c;  3  copies,  $1.00.  Teach- 
ers' Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


Appalachian 
Training  School 

BOONE,  N.  C. 

In  the  mountains  of  North  Car- 
olina, 3,333  feet  above 
sea-level. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

May  30  to  August  18,  1922 

0 


Devotes  entire  e-nergy  to  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Gives  a  two-year  Normal 
Course  based  on  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school. 

Four  sl.\-weeks  courses  will 
change  the  classification  of  cer- 
tificates. 

Each  term  is  a  section  of 
work  required  for  graduation. 
Expenses  low.     Address 


H 


B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

Boone,  North  Carolina 


to   be   the   principal   speaker  for   the 
occasion. 

The  big  feature  of  the  moniing 
will  be  a  historical  pageant  by  a 
number  of  the  larger  schools  of  the 
county,  illustrating  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  These 
pageants  will  be  given  in  costumes 
representing  periods  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  A  prize  of  $50 
will  be  given  the  school  best  portray- 
ing any  period. 


Oj^  SkVvo^  S)wiV. 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40xo 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards.  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  it 
salable  with  us.    Send  list  for  our  offer. 

I5AUNE.S  and  NOBLK,  Inc. 

31-33-35  W.  15th  St.     New  York  City 


PRANG --the  mark  of  perfection 
in  school  paints  and  crayons 

FOR  sixty-six  years  Prang  School 
Water  Colors  have  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  development  of 
school  art  work.  Manufactured  by  a 
process  which  keeps  them  free  from  all 
deteriorating  substance,  they  are  con- 
sistently uniform  and  smooth.  No 
other  school  water  colors  will  give  the 
rich,  velvety  effects  that  may  be  ob- 
tained with  Prang. 

Prang  Crayograph,  a  hard,  pressed 
crayon,  is  an  artist's  crayon  designed 
for  the  schools.  True  in  color,  it  gives 
a  fiat  tone  to  the  drawing.  Containing 
only  enough  wax  to  make  it  easy  to 
handle,  it  is  superior  to  any  wax  crayon. 
Prang  Crayonex,  the  finest  of  all  wax 
crayons,  has  met  the  severest  tests  in 
our  laboratory  and  among  artists  and 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  The 
colors  are  brilliant  and  blend  remark- 
ably well  for  a  wax  crayon,  giving  the 
beautiful  effects  of  oil  colors. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  the  American  Crayon 
Company's  new    school   material    catalog. 

American  Crayoi^  Coi-ipany 


SANDUSKY  •  OHIO 


NEW  YORK 
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EUROPE 

and 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

•  Party  sailing  June  17th  for 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  England. 

$770  covers  all  expenses. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Prof.  .TAS.  ELLIOTT  AV.\L>tSLEY 

Winthrop  College.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


East  Carolina 

Teachers  Training 

School 


A  State  school  offering  a 
Two-year  Normal  Course  and  a 
Four-year  Teachers  College 
Course  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Car- 
olina. Every  energy  is  directed 
to  this  one  purpose.  Tuition 
free  to  all  who  agree  to  teach. 
Fall  term  begins  September  2S. 
1921. 

For  catalog  and  other  infor- 
mation,  address 


ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


The  Negro  Agricultural  &  Technical  College 
State  and  County  Summer  Schools 

The  23rd  Session  will  begin  June  26th,  and  continues  six 
weeks.  Courses  will  be  offered  for  County,  Elementary,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  Grade,  High  School,  Teachers  and  Super- 
visors.    Strong  Faculty. 

465  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  summer. 

A  fine  place  to  spend  the  vacation  in  pleasant  associations 
while  increasing  the  value  of  one's  certificate. 

For  information  write 


JAS.  B.  DUDLEY,  President 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Engineering 

Summer  Session — June  13  to  July  26 

Teachers  Courses  (1)  for  those  holding  State  Certificates  and  (2)  for 
graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools.  Courses  for  College  Entrance 
and  College  Credit.     Catalogue  upon  application. 

Apply  for  Reservation  at  Once 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Two  New  Books 


Teaching  to  Think 

By  JULIUS  BORAS,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

Success  in  vocational  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
worker's  ability  to  apply — not  merely  to  remem- 
ber— what  he  has  learned.  A  sane  attitude  to- 
ward recreation  depends  on  the  Individual's  power 
to  reason.  Success  in  family  and  civic  life  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  think  cooperatively.  The 
purpose  of  "Teaching  to  Think"  is  to  discover  the 
types  of  thinking  that  are  needed  in  everyday  life 
and  to  indicate  practical  ways  for  their  develop- 
ment in  school.  The  writer  not  only  tells  what  to 
do,  but  also  tells  how  to  do  it.  One  rarely  reads 
a  book  for  teachers  that  seems  quite  so  fitted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  mortal. 


Practical  Business  Arithmetic 

By  HELEN  J.  KIGGEN,  Instructor  in  Sales- 
manship and  Business  Methods  in  Continua- 
tion Schools  and  the  High  School  of  Practi- 
cal Arts,  Boston. 

Arithmetic  here  is  presented  in  a  form  to  be  most 
valuable  for  pre-vocational,  trade,  and  domestic 
science  classes.  The  problems  are  based  upon 
such  practical  subjects  as  salesmanship,  dress- 
making, and  budget-making.  Speed  and  accuracy 
are  developed  by  means  of  many  short-cut  meth- 
ods for  performing  and  checking  up  calculations. 
The  author  has  based  the  selection  of  the  material 
on  years  of  experience  in  teaching  business 
methods. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Sign  of  the 

ANCHOR  and  DOLPHIN 

stands  for 

THE  ALDINE  GROUP 
OF  TEXTBOOKS 

ON  READING,  SPELLING,  AND  LANGUAGE 

the  most  distinctive  product  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  our  country.  These  books  represent 
the  highest  standard  of  educational  value  as  well  as  of 
manufacture,  including  an  excellent  quality  of  paper, 
artistic  color  printing,  and  a  strong,  durable  cloth, 

FREE  EXAMINATION   COPIES   WILL   BE  SENT   UPON  REQUEST 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  FIFTTI  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


mMmimmmfmmmmrmmmmmmrmmmmrmmmmmfmmrmmmmfmimi 


A  New  Civics 


COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND  CIVIC  PROBLEMS 

By  H.  C.  HILL,  The  University  of  Chicago  High  School 

Here  is  an  interesting  new  community  civics  that  explains  clearly  and 
concretely  important  institutions  and  problems  of  modem  life — and  in 
terms  that  are  readily  understood  by  the  boy  and  girl  of  high-school  or 
junior-high-school  age.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  organization  of  insti- 
tutions, it  shows  them  in  action.  It  treats  only  those  topics  that  bear 
direct  relation  to  the  pupil  and  help  him  to  become  a  better  citizen.  Over 
200  pictures  and  maps  give  added  interest  to  the  study. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Ashe  ville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Fifth  Session,  June  13-JuIy  26,  1922 


The  Summer  School  of  the  Asheville  Normal  is  one  of  the  State  Summer  Schools  of  North 
Carolina. 


i 
I 

844  teachers  from  18  states  and  territories  attended  the  1921  Summer  Session.  | 

The  Faculty  will  include  regular  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Normal,  and  37  Heads  of  De-  I 

partments  from  19  Universities,  Colleges,  Teachers'  Colleges,  Normals,  and  City  Schools.  f 

One  Hundred  Fifty-two  courses  for  Kindergarten,   Primary,   Grammar   Grade   and   High  | 

School  Teachers,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Superintendents.  I 

The  Campus  is  2,250  feet  above  sea,  surrounded  by  60  peaks  6,000  feet  high.     Mount  1 

Mitchell,  the  highest,  is  only  18  miles  away.  | 

The  Asheville  Summer  School  offers  teachers  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  j 

that  are  unsurpassed.  I 

Expenses  moderate.    Dormitory  room  and  board,  $40.00  for  six  weeks.    All  beds  single,  j 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  now  by  forwarding  $5.00  of  this  amount.    Good  board  in  private  homes  | 

from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week.     Registration  fee  is  $10  for  three  courses;  $15.00  for  four,  j 

Round-trip  tickets  to  Asheville  at  reduced  rates.  j 

Write  now  for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  catalog.  | 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President       ::       ::       ASHEVILLE,  N.  C.  | 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-Fifth  Session,  June  20-August  3, 1922 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modem  Department  of  Education,  offering  numerous  professional  courses. 

Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have  not 
had  previous  professional  training. 

High-Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lec- 
tures by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools  and  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates  admitted 
without  examination. 

Able  Faculty.    Moderate  Expenses. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  February  1st  upon  receipt  of  $6.00  for  room  rent 
for  six  weeks. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15th.  Complete  Announcement  ready  Apr.  1st. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Du-ector  ::  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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Practical  Drawing 

Modern   Arts  Course,   Revised 

ADOPTED     CO-BASAL 

For  North  Carolina  Schools 

We  feel  sure  that  the  large  number  of  fine  North  Carolina  towns  that  have  been 
using  our  Drawing  Books  are  pleased  to  know  that  by  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  they  can  still  have  Drawing  Books  of  their  choice. 

PRICES:  Books  1  to  4,  15c  each 
Books  5  to  7,  20c  each 

These  books  can  be  used  with  a  iiiiiiiiiiuin  of  expense  in  original  cost  and  in  required  ma- 
terials, and  with  a  iiiaxiinum  of  satisfaction  in  teachable  quality. 

We  are  making  for  the  next  scholastic  year,  1,560,000  Drawing  Books — an  ample  quantity  to 
insure  that  your  school  can  be  adequately  and  promptly   supplied. 

For  additional  information,  for  samples,  and  for  quotations  on  School  Art  Materials  and 
Miscellaneous  School  Supplies  for  next  year,  address 


PRACTICAL  DRAWING  CO. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Why  Pay  The 

MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prices  Delivered  Ajiywhere  in  N.  C.  j 

Nos  1  and  2 
Nos.  3  and  4 
Nos.  5  and  6 
Fronts  and  Rears 

Singles        Doubles 
$6.76         $9.00 
$6.50        $8.50 
$6.25        $8.00 
$6.00        $7.50 

Recitation  Seats  $3.00  Per  Foot. 
Tablet  Arms  75c  Each. 

Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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North  Carolina  College  For  Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 
June  14th  -  July  25th 


Courses  organized  to  meet  the  real  needs         Accommodations  comfortable  and  conveni- 
of  every  North  Carolina  teacher.  ent^^dormitories  with  a  capacity  of 

Faculty  with  successful  experience  in  their         Classes  small  enough  for  individual  atten- 
field  of  work  *^°^  ^^^  personal  conferences. 

Cost — everything    included    except    text- 
Credit,  certification,  college  and  graduate.  books — only  $42.00. 

Work,  recreation  and  entertainment  are  each  provided  for. 
Reservations  may  be  secured  now  by  writing. 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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Trinity  College  Summer  School 

Wednesday,  June  21,  to  Thursday,  August  3 

The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.     Last  summer's  records  from 

Trinity  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  within  ten  days  after 
summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.  The  classes  are  small  enough 
to  enable  the  instructors  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  those  prepared  to  receive  them. 

All  courses  offer  college  credit ;  forty-five  per  cent  offer  credit  for  the 
A.M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;  courses  for  high 
school  teachers ;  courses  for  grammar  grade  teachiers ;  courses  for  pri- 
mary and  elementary  teachers. 

No  Tuition  Charges  for  Teachers      :      :      Registration  Fee,  $8.00 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  STATION DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


In  Warbler  Time 


From  Essays  by  John  Burroughs  in  "Under  the  Apple-Trees"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 


This  early  May  iiioniing,  as  I  walked  through 
the  fields,  the  west  wind  brought  to  lue  a  sweet, 
fresh  odor,  like  that  of  our  little  white  sweet 
violet.  It  came  probably  from  the  sugar  maples, 
just  shaking  out  their  fringelike  blossoms,  and 
from  the  blooming  elms.  For  a  few  hours  when 
these  trees  first  bloom,  they  shetl  a  decided  per- 
fume. It  was  the  first  breath  of  May,  and  very 
welcome.  April  has  her  odors,  too,  very  delicate 
and  suggestive,  but  seldom  is  the  wind  i)erfumed 
with  the  breath  of  actual  bloom  before  May.  I 
said,  It  is  warbler  time;  the  first  arrivals  of  the 
pretty  little  migrants  should  be  noted  now. 
Hardly  had  my  thought  defined  itself,  when  be- 
fore me,  in  a  little  hemlock,  I  caught  the  flash  of 
a  blue,  white-barred  wing;  then  glimpses  of  a 
yellow  breast  and  a  yellow  crown.  I  approached 
cautiously,  and  in  a  moment  more  had  a  full 
view  of  one  of  our  rarer  warblers,  the  blue- 
winged  yellow  warbler. 

One  appreciates  how  bright  and  gay  the  plum- 
age of  many  of  our  warblers  is  when  he  sees  one 
of  them  alight  upon  the  ground.  While  passing 
along  a  wood  road  in  June  a  male  black-throated 
green  came  down  out  of  the  hemlocks  and- sat 
for  a  moment  on  the  ground  before  me.  How 
out  of  place  he  looked,  like  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 


millinery  just  dropped  there!  .  .  .  Not  long 
after  I  saw  the  chestnut-sided  warbler  do  the 
same  thing.  We  were  trying  to  make  it  out  in  a 
tree  by  the  roadside,  when  it  dropped  down 
quickly  to  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  an  insect,  and 
s.at  a  moment  upon  the  bi'own  surface,  giving  us 
a  vivid  sense  of  its  bright  new  plumage. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  just  unfold- 
ing, or,  as  Tennyson  says, 

"When  all  the  woods  stand  in  a  mist  of  green. 
And   nothing   perfect," 

the  tide  of  migratory  warblers  is  at  its  height. 
They  come  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
trees  are  alive  with  them.  .  .  .  One  cold, 
rainy  day  at  this  season  Wilson's  black  cap — a 
bird  that  is  said  to  go  north  nearly  to  the  Ai'ctic 
Circle — explored  an  apple  tree  in  front  of  my 
window.  It  came  down  within  two  feet  of  my 
face,  as  I  stood  by  the  pane,  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment in  its  hurry  and  peered  in  at  me,  giving  me 
an  admirable  view  of  its  form  and  markings.  It 
was  wet  and  hungry,  and  it  had  a  long  journey 
before  it.  AVhat  a  small  body  to  cover  such  a 
distance!  .  .  .  WTien  one  has  learned  to  note 
and  discruninate  the  warblers,  he  has  made  a 
good  beginning  in  his  ornithological  studies. 
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WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

WAKE  FOREST,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

August  10,  1921. 
Messrs.  NEWSON  &  COMPANY, 

73  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : — After  a  rather  careful  examination  of 
Webster's   "Effective   English   Expression" 

I  am  glad  to  give  it  my  approval  as  a  thoroughly  live  and 
modern  text  on  this  most  difficult  of  subjects. 

The  greatest  fault  of  our  common  and  high  schools  is 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  English  teaching  in  them.  With 
this  text  as  a  tool,  and  guided  by  the  Teachers'  Manual  which 
accompanies  it,  many  a  weak  English  teacher  will  be  much 
strengthened;  the  strong  teacher  will  likewise  find  here 
much  that  is  encouraging. 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  recommend  it  to  all  making 
inquiries  about  a  good  high  school  English  text. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDGAR  H.  HENDERSON, 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 


World-Wide  Recognition  Won 

ROBINSON— BREASTED— BEARD  HISTORIES 

Adopted  in  the  United  States  by  6436  schools,  also  in  Great  Britain,  in 
China  and  in  many  other  foreign  countries  by  prominent  schools  such  as 
Keiyo  University  of  Tokio,  the  British  Government  schools  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  American  University  in  Beirut. 

Two  "Year  Course 

Robinson-Breasted's  History  of  Europe:  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Robinson-Beard's  History  of  Europe:  Our  Own  Times 

One  "Year  Course 

Robinson-Breasted-Smith's  General  History  of  Europe 

(Also  in  Two  Volumes) 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E,  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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1,560^000  Practical  Drawing  Books 

For  the  scholastic  year  1922-23  we  have   ordered 

and  are  now  having  printed  1,560,000 

Practical  Drawing  Books 


What  Are  the  Reasons  For  This 
Large  Order? 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
ceeds the  stock  order  of  any  competing 
series  by  1,000,000  books. 

These  figures  are  not  quoted  boastfully, 
but  are  given  to  demonstrate  that: 

(1)  The  Practical  Drav^ing  Books  are 
widely  adopted. 

(2)  The  Practical  Drawing  Books  are  so 
usable  and  teachable,  so  practical,  that 
they  are  used  where  they  are  adopted. 

(3)  School  authorities  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  selecting  and  introducing  Prac- 
tical Drawing,  Modern  Art  Course, 
Revised.  These  books  are  proven  be- 
yond the  question  of  doubt.  They 
meet  the  needs  of  public  school  con- 
ditions. 

The  original  Practical  Drawing  Books 
were  published  in  1894.  They  have  grown 
in  merit  and  popularity  with  each  succeed- 
ing revision,  until  today  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  considerably  more  than  a  million 
school  children.  Evidently  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times. 


ADOPTED    (CO-BASAL)    FOR   NORTH 
CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  our 

Practical  Drawing,  Modern  Art  Course 

(Revised  Edition) 

was  recently  adopted,  co-basal  with  other 
books,  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education.  For  years  we  have  had  a 
good  sale  of  our  books  in  North  Carolina, 
and  we  have  always  appreciated  this  recog- 
nition of  them.  That  the  new  edition  will 
win  even  greater  favor  we  confidently  be- 
lieve and  expect. 

We  are  glad  to  place  our  books  and  our 
service  at  the  disposal  of  North  Carolina 
schools  and  teachers.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  us  or  on  our  Mr.  B.  L.  Jones,  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  if  further  evidence  is  desired  of 
the  adaptability  of  our  Drawing  Books  to 
the  needs  of  your  schools. 

ON  SALE  AT  STATE  DEPOSITORY 

They  will  be  on  sale  with  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (the  State 
Depository),  at  the  following  prices: 

Books  1  to  4,  each,  15  cents 
Books  5  to  7,  each,  20  cents 

If  enclosed  in  Kraft  envelope  with  sec- 
tion of  practice  paper,  5  cents  additional 
for  each  book. 


We  hope  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you  may  decide  to  adopt  and  use 
our  eminently  usable,  teachable,  and  practical  drawing 
books,  even  if  you  have  not  been  doing  so  before. 


Practical  Drawing  Company 


DALLAS,  TEXAS         Box  1143 


1516  Wabash  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  READING 

AND  LANGUAGE 

Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go 
Along  are  the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD^S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific 
testing  of  language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for 
the  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education 

JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


\_ 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  BOOK 

THESE  friendly,  human  letters  from  Martha  to  Hilda  form  an  unusual  book  on  rural 
school  teaching.    Wholly  unpedantic  in  style,  they  nevertheless  discuss  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  rural  school  and  present  the  most  approved  educational  theory. 

Every  teacher  who  reads  them  will  feel  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  very 
things  she,  herself,  finds  most  perplexing.  In  this  intimate  story  of  how  one  teacher  met 
the  problems  that  confronted  her  and  overcame  them,  there  is  pictured  the  record  of 
achievement  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools 
is  a  book  that  will  be  read  and  re-read  with  enjoyment  and  profit. 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

B.v  Jlavvin  S.  Pittman.  Head  of  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Micliisan  State 
Nomial  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

ABIERICAN   EDUCATION   SERIES 

George  Drayton  Strayer,  General  Editor 

Other  volumes  in  this  series  are,  "Strayer  aud  Engelhardt's  "The  Classroom  Teacher  at  Work  in 
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THE  FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR  BOND  ISSUE  VALIDATED 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  act  to  provide  a  special  building  fund  to  be 
loaned  to  county  boards  of  education  to  aid  in  erecting 
scboolhouses,  which,  has  been  before  the  courts  since 
January,  was  validated  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  in  April. 
This  is  the  most  important  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  since  the  old  Barksdale  decision  was  reversed  in 
1907.  It  opens  the  way  for  counties  to  provide  ade- 
quate school  buildings  for  all  the  children. 

The  validity  of  the  act  was  questioned  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  section  7,  Article  7,  of  the 
Constitution.  This  article  prohibits  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  other  municipal  corporations,  from  con- 
tracting a  debt  or  levying  taxes  except  for  necessary 
expenses  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters.  Judge  Hoke,  in  writing  the  decision  of 
the  court,  states  that  this  restriction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "must  be  understood  to  refer  to  debts  and  taxes 
in  furtherance  of  local  measures,  and  does  not  extend 
to  a  State-wide  measure  of  the  instant  kind,  undertaken 
in  obedience  to  a  separate  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  iu  which  the  counties  are  as  stated  exjsressly 
recognized  as  the  governmental  units  through  which 
the  general  purposes  may  be  made  effective." 

The  court  further  states :  "While  we  thus  uphold  the 
proposed  bond  issue  as  being  in  the  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  in 
all  cases  arbitrary  and  without  limit  as  to  amount. 
They  shall  maintain  one  or  more  school  terms  at  least 
six  months  in  every  year,"  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Constitution,  showing  that  this  number  must  be  in 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  need.  And  if  the  school 
authorities,  departing  from  any  and  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion, should  enter  on  a  system  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, clearly  amounting  to  manifest  abuse  of  the 
powers  conferred,  their  action  may  well  become  the 
subject  of  judicial  scrutiny  and  control. 

"But  no  such  condition  is  presented  in  this  record. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  and 


know  that  the  preamble  of  the  present  statute  is  well 
within  the  facts,  and  in  no  way  exaggerates  the  need. 
A  position  that  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  our 
Legislature  under  section  15  of  Article  IX,  has,  in 
specified  instances  made  it  indictable  where  there  is 
willful  failure  to  attend  the  public  schools.  Consoli- 
dated Statutes,  section  5758,  et  seq." 

It  would  present  indeed  an  incongruous  and  most 
deplorable  condition  if  the  General  Assembly,  having 
thus  provided  for  a  compulsory  attendance  on  the  pub- 
lic schools,  were  not  allowed  to  make  provision  also 
for  adequate  and  suitable  housing  for  the  purpose.  And 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  bond  issue, 
with  the  requirement  that  the  loans  made  to  the  coun- 
ties to  be  i-epaid  to  the  State  is  throughout  a  constitu- 
tional enactment,  and  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
properly  maintain  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  error  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
holding  this  a  valid  indebtedness  is  afiirmed. 

Although  the  court  validates  this  act  it  throws  such 
safeguard  around  the  county  authorities  as  to  prohibit 
the  indiscriminate  and  reckless  issuance  of  bonds.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  such  issuance  of  bonds 
must  be  of  legislative  authority  and  under  State  con- 
trol. The  one  handicap  in  the  way  of  building  a 
county  system  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings.  This  handicap  has  been 
removed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  should  move 
with  caution  and  intelligence,  but  should  provide  as 
well  as  possible  for  the  housing  now  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  each  county. 

This  $5,000,000  bond  issue  will  be  made  available 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  probably  be  some  time 
during  the  summer  before  the  entire  amount  can  be 
disposed  of,  but  those  who  have  contracted  for  build- 
ings may  feel  sure  that  the  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able, and  no  one  will  be  seriously  hurt  by  the  delay. 


ONE  STANDARD  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  EVERY  COUNTY 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has  appropriated  $5-1,- 
850  to  aid  in  establishing  standard  four-year  high 
schools  in  the  rural  districts.  A  high  school  of  stan- 
dard grade  must  maintain  at  least  an  eight  months 
term,  having  three  teachers  devoting  whole-time  to 
high  school  instruction,  and  an  average  attendance  in 
the  high  school  department  of  not  less  than  45  pupils. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements for  library  and  science  equipment. 

Heretofore  only  16  counties  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  high  school  of  this  standard  grade  for  the 
rural  districts.  These  are:  Catawba,  Craven,  David- 
son, Guilford,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Moore,  ISTash,  Rowan, 
Sampson,  Vance,  Wake  Watauga,  Beaufort,  Cleveland, 
and  Warren.  Through  the  ajipropriation  made  last 
Saturday,  43  other  counties  will  maintain  schools  of 
the  standard  grade  given  above.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Alexander       Clay  Jones  Polk 

Alleghany       Currituck       Lenoir  Eandolph 

Ashe  Dare  Macon  Rockingham 

Avery  Davie  Madison  Stokes 

Bertie  Franklin         McDowell  Swain 

Bladen  Gates  Mitchell  Transylvania 

Brunswick      Graham  Montgomery     Tyrrell 

Camden  Granville        Onslow  Washington 

Carteret  Greene  Pamlico  Yadkin 

Caswell  Haywood       Perquimans      Yancey 

Chatham         Hyde  Person 

The  apj)ropriation  to  each  school  ranges  from  $500 
to  $1,250.  To  a  large  majority  of  these  coimties  the 
maximum  sum  of  $1,250  was  appropriated. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  states 
that  in  ajjpropriating  this  fund  the  preference  shall 
be  given  first  to  those  counties  having  no  standard 
high  school,  and  second,  to  those  counties  having  no 
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standard  high  school  in  the  rural  district :  Provided,  that 
no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  used  in  any  school  unit  con- 
taining less  than  five  teachers,  nor  in  districts  having 
a  special  local  tax  voted  by  the  peojjle  less  than  the 
average  rate  voted  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 
State  and  county  school  tax  for  the  six  months  term, 
nor  in  any  district  containing  a  town  of  more  than 
1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  number  of  children  liv- 
ing in  the  rural  district  attending  school  shall  exceed 
the  number  attending  from  within  the  incorj^orated 
limits  of  said  town. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  there  were  28 
counties  in  which  there  was  not  a  high  school  of 
standard  grade.  All  of  these  by  this  appropriation 
will  be  able  to  maintain  at  least  one  high  school  of 
standard  grade  within  the  county.  In  addition  there 
will  be  located  in  15  other  counties  high  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  which  heretofore  have  never  had  a 
high  school  of  standard  grade  outside  of  the  towns  of 


these  counties.  Therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  every  county  in  the  State  will  be  able  to 
maintain  at  least  one  standard  public  high  school. 

The  growth  of  the  high  school  within  the  past  two 
years  has  been  most  encouraging.  The  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  department  in  1920  was  30,868,  but 
the  enrollment  for  the  year  1921-22  is  42,316;  almost 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  high  school 
in  two  years.  Through  this  aid  from  the  State  the 
growth  of  our  high  schools  will  soon  place  them  on 
a  plane  with  high  schools  in  other  states.  The  per 
cent  of  our  school  i^opulatiou  that  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  high  school  education  at  home  has  been  in 
the  past  entirely  too  low.  In  fact,  we  have  almost 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  states  in  providing 
high  school  advantages.  But  the  remarkable  growth 
of  our  consolidated  schools,  making  it  possible  to  have 
high  schools  convenient  to  the  children  of  the  county, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  past  few 
years.  E.  C.  B. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Suvcrintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


It  has  become  necessary  to  give  a  more  definite 
classification  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  order  that 
the  public  money  may  be  apportioned  more  equitably. 
The  following  classification  of  city  schools,  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  has  been  made,  and  the  State's 
funds  will  be  apportioned  accordingly : 

Classification  of  City  Schools 

The  city  schools  are  divided  in  two  classes  as  follows : 

Class  A :  A  city  school  having  thirty  or  more  teach- 
ers and  maintaining  a  Group  I,  Class  A  High  School 
may  be  designated  as  Class  A,  and  may  be  allowed  a 
superintendent  of  Class  A.  For  every  additional  twenty 
teachers  one  supervisor  or  principal  of  Class  A  may  be 
allowed.  However,  a  part-time  supervisor  or  princi- 
pay  may  be  allowed  if  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
system  is  between  thirty  and  fifty,  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  $1,800.  A  city  school  of  this  class  should 
have  at  least  one  ungraded  room  for  children  who  are 
not  able  to  carry  the  regular  work  of  a  given  grade, 
and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  this  grade  should  be 
specially  fitted  to  give  instruction  to  this  class  of 
children. 

Class  B:  A  town  or  city  school  system,  having  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-nine  teachers, 
and  maintaining  a  High  School  of  Group  I,  Class  B 
may  be  designated  as  Class  B,  and  may  be  allowed  a 
superintendent  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  ISTo 
supervisors  or  principals  will  be  allowed  for  schools  of 
this  class.  However,  teachers  in  charge  of  building 
may  be  allowed  10  per  cent  more  than  salary  as  a 
teacher  because  of  the  extra  administrative  duties. 

A  supervisor  is  defined  as  one  who  may  be  employed 
to  supervise  all  the  teachers  of  a  section  of  a  school 
system  such  as  the  primary  or  grammar  grades.       ffl 

A  principal  is  defined  as  one  who  may  have  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  a  school  unit  such 
as  the  high  school  or  an  elementary  s6hool  unit  of  one 
or   more  buildings. 

Teachers  who  supervise  the  instruction  in  sj)ecial 
subjects  such  as  writing,  music,  drawing,  etc.,  will  be 
classified  as  special  teachers. 

Counties  are  not  required  to  j)rovide  for  directors 
of  physical  education  in   city  schools  unless  arrange- 


ments are  made  for  the  director  to  supervise  physical 
education  in  the  county  schools. 

Classification  of  High  Schools 

A  school  unit  not  designated  as  a  city  school,  but 
maintaining  a  standard  high  school,  may  be  designated 
as  a  high  school  unit  (that  is,  a  system  containing  both 
elementary  and  high  school  departments)  ;  three  teach- 
ers will  be  allowed  in  the  high  school  department  for 
the  first  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance, 
provided  a  four-year  high  school  course  is  maintained. 
One  additional  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  for 
every  twenty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  umX  must  have 
general  supervision  of  the  entire  school  unit.  Other- 
wise he  or  she  will  be  classed  as  a  high  school  teacher. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  system  to  be  unified 
under  one  management. 

The  public   high   schools   of  the   State  are  divided 
into   the  following  groups : 
Group  I — Classes  A  and  B: 

Class  A  maintains  a  four-year  course,  having  a  nine 
months  terms  with  six  teachers,  two  of  which  are 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  requiring  fifteen  units 
for  graduation. 

Class  B  maintains  a  four-year  course,  having  nine 
months  term  with  four  whole-time  teachers,  requiring 
fifteen  units  for  graduation. 
Group  II — Classes  A  and  B: 

Class  A  maintains  a  four-year  course,  having  an 
eight  months  term  with  four  whole-time  teachers,  re- 
quiring fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

Class  B  maintains  a  four-year  course,  having  an 
eight  months  term  with  three  whole-time  teachers,  re- 
quiring fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school   of 
this  group  may  not  exceed  $2,000  a  year  from  State 
funds. 
Group  III — Classes  A,  B,  and  C: 

Class  A  is  a  non-standard  school,  having  three  high 
school  teachers,  and  maintaining  a  four-year  course, 
and  may  employ  a  principal  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  from  the  State  funds. 

Class  B  is  a  certified  high  school,  employing  two 
high    school    teachers,    and    maintaining    a    three-year 
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course,  for  a  term  of  eight  months.  The  principal 
may  be  paid  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,600  from  State 
funds. 

Class  C  is  a  recognized  high  .school,  employing  one 
high  .school  teacher  and  maintaining  a  two-year  course 
for  a  term  of  eight  months.  The  principal  may  be 
paid  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,500  from  the  State  funds. 

Elementary  School 
In  apportioning  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  1922-23, 
two  teachers  will  be  allowed  for  thirty-eight  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance,  three  teachers  for  sixty- 
five  pupils  in  average  attendance,  and  four  teachers  for 
one  hundred  pupils  in  average  daily  atetndance,  and 
one  additional  teacher  for  every  thirty  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance. 


Moreover,  in  aiDportioning  the  Equalizing  Fund  for 
1922-23,  due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  in 
those  counties  that  do  not  i^articipate  in  the  Equaliz- 
ing Fund,  and  so  far  as  practicable  the  same  standard 
shall  be  maintained  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  al- 
lowed in  those  counties  that  draw  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund,  and  the  State  funds  will  be  apportioned  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  a  proper  classification  of  pupils,  and  by  trans- 
ferring the  students  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
in  the  small  one-room  school  to  some  better  equipped 
school  in  the  township,  it  is  possible  to  make  forty 
pupils  in  average  attendance  the  minimum  basis  for 
employing  two  teachers,  and  counties  are  advised  to 
adopt  this  policy. 


LANGUAGE  WORK  IN  THE  SECOND  GRADE 

Elise  FuLGHUM,  Tcachcf  in  the  Second  Grade  in  the  Goldsboro  Public  Schools. 


Much  oral  work  preceded  the  writing  of  these  little 
experiences.  When  the  pupils  enter  school  in  the  fall 
we  talk  informally,  choosing  subjects  related  to  their 
every-day  life.  The  little  girls  tell  about  their  dolls, 
and  the  boys  talk  about  dogs  or  rabbits,  or  perhaps, 
about  "going  fishing." 

The  following  plan  Avorks  well  and  helps  establish 
the  sentence  sense. 

Select  four  children.  Ask  each  child  to  tell  one 
thing  about  her  doll.  (Having  each  child  give  one 
sentence  hel^js  eliminate  the  "and"  tendency,  which  is 
a  weakness  of  many  children.)  Then  one  child  is 
asked  to  tell  all  four  things  about  her  doll.  After  this 
other  children  try.  They  are  asked  to  make  their 
stories  different. 

Many  such  oral  compositions  are  given.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  ready  to  write  of  their  little  experiences 
until  very  much  later  in  the  year,  when  they  have 
acquired  a  vocabulary.  They  they  begin  writing  some 
of  the  original  stories  that  were  told  orally  in  the  fall. 
Others  are  added — the  oral  work  always  preceding  the 
written. 

For  instance,  wdien  we  begin  writing  these  stories, 
one  child  gives  four  or  five  sentences  about  his  dog. 
These  sentences  are  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 
as  the  child  gives  them.  They  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  class.  These  sentences  are  then  erased  and  the 
class  asked  to  write  different  stories  about  dogs — as  a 
rule  not  making  more  than  five  sentences. 

It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  some  children  through 
suggestive  questions  in  order  to  get  your  sentences  as, 

Where  did  j'ou  get  your  dog? 

Tell  me  one  trick  he  can  do,  etc. 

Others  can  tell  the  sentences  as  a  connected  whole 
without  questions. 

Another  time  miscellaneous  subjects  were  chosen  and 
after  one  or  two  were  developed  orally,  the  children 
Wrote  at  their  seats  the  stories  given  below.  They 
felt  free  to  ask  for  help  on  any  words  they  could  not 
spell.  When  the  stories  were  finished  the  teacher  asked 
each  pupil  to  read  his  over  carefully  and  look  for 
errors.  Encourage  self-criticism  and  lead  your  pupils 
to  find  their  own  mistakes.  They  have  been  taught 
attention  to  the  mechanics — the  use  of  the  capital 
and  period — and  careful  spelling.  They  see  that  their 
sentences  do  not  begin  with  "and."  They  ask  them- 
selves if  they  have  made  sentences  peojjle  would  like 
to  hear.  Then  the  teacher  and  pupils  together  correct 
the  stories,  the  teacher  going  over   each   composition 


with  the  little  writer,  and  questioning  individually  as 
to  corrections.  Completion  of  these  stories,  including 
the  writing  and  correcting,  covers  two  or  three  lan- 
gmige  periods. 

The  children  then  found  much  pleasure  in  reading 
their  stories  aloud  to  clas.s-mates.  Some  w^ere  read 
to  another  grade,  and  some  were  taken  home  and  read 
to  mother. 

Leading  the  child  to  feel  that  he  has  something  of 
interest  to  tell  and  some  one  to  listen  furnishes  suJfi- 
cient  motive. 

Fishing 

I  went  fishing.  I  caught  three  fish.  They  were  so  big 
I  could  hardly  carry  them.  I  sold  them  at  the  market. 
I  got  twenty-five  cents  for  them.  Mo.nta  Hill. 

The  Bluebird 

Edna  Chapman  made  a  bluebird  box.  She  put  it  in  her 
peach  tree.  A  bluebird  came  and  made  her  nest  there. 
She  laid  three  eggs.  Every  morning  she  would  get  a  worm 
and  give  it  to  her  babies.  Willl\m  Crow. 

My  Dog 

Daddy  throws  a  ball  and  my  dog  will  bring  it  back. 
My  dog's  name  is  Bingo.  He  will  jump  through  a  hoop. 
When  strange  persons  come  in  the  yard  he  barks  at  them. 
He  meets  me  when  I  come  home  from  school.  He  likes  us 
and  will  not  bite.     My  dog  will  catch  a  chicken. 

Ele.\nor  Laur.\  Bizzell. 

At  the  Beach 

I  went  to  the  beach.  I  saw  some  pretty  shells.  I  went 
in  bathing  with  a  girl.  I  enjoyed  the  water.  I  went  in 
the  water  as  high  as  my  neck. 

Jon.N  Norwood  Hamilton,  Jr. 

At  the  Beach 

Once  I  went  to  Southport.  I  went  in  bathing.  The 
shells  cut  my  feet.  I  had  a  fine  time.  I  caught  some  fish. 
I  caught  some   crabs.  Vmcixn   Sl.\lghter. 

My  Doll 

My  doll  is  named  Rose.  She  has  a  doll  bed.  I  made 
her  a  blue  dress.     She  has  a  trunk.     She  has  a  cap. 

Bessie  Richardson. 
The  Party 

Merle  Sasser  had  a  party. 

She  was  six  years  old. 

She  had  jello  and  pineapple  and  cake. 

I  wore  a  pink  dress. 

We  played,  "Did  you  Ever  See  a  Lassie?" 

Elizabeth  Parrish. 
The  Picnic 

I  went  on  a  pic-nic.  I  went  in  bathing.  We  had  fried 
chicken.  We  had  hard  boiled  eggs.  We  had  bread  and 
peanut  butter,  and  so  many  things  I  cannot  tell  you  all  of 
them.  AxxiE  Lee  Btnum. 
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PLANNING  A  LESSON  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


By  WiLLiAii  T.  Lapkade,  Beiiartment  of 

As  we  saw  last  montli,  the  central  impression  tliat 
results  from  reflection  on  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War 
is  that  it  grew  out  of  the  sectionalism  of  the  country, 
as  the  most  profound  result  of  the  Avar  was  the  eradica- 
tion, in  a  large  measure,  of  the  conditions  that  led  to 
sectionalization.  Obviously,  then,  any  lesson  or  series 
of  lessons  dealing  adequately  with  the  issues  of  the  war 
must  seek  to  raise  questions  pertinent  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  sectionalization. 

Several  easy  explanations  are  ready  at  hand,  and  we 
are  tempted  to  adopt  them  and  thus  to  regard  the  mat- 
ter as  settled.  Before  doing  that,  however,  it  is  stimu- 
lating to  reflect  that  in  the  end  the  spirit  of  national 
unity  proved  strong  enough  to  destroy  ruthlessly  the 
sectionalizing  influences,  that  seemed  almost  inevitable 
in  their  operation,  and  to  make  the  people  and  country 
essentially  one.  This  inescapable  fact  suggests  the 
questions  whether  the  sectionalization  need  have  taken 
place  at  all  and  why,  indeed,  it  did  take  place.  In 
other  words,  We  know  from  our  own  experience,  im- 
posed on  some  of  us  by  force,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is 
feasible  to  have  a  united  country  with  a  homogeneous 
social  life.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  that 
this  homogeneous  social  life  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  country  was 
seetionalized  to  a  larger  degree.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  sectionalization  was  not  the  inevitable  product 
of  climatic  and  topograijhical  conditions  it  is  so  easy 
to  assume  it  was.  It  is  almost  as  diificult  to  establish 
that  the  primary  sectionalizing  influence  was  an  indefi- 
nite economic  advantage  accruing  to  one  section  or  to 
the  other  by  reason  of  the  sectionalization.  In  short, 
there  are  plausible  reasons  for  assuming  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  sectionalizing  the  country  acted  Tinwit- 
tingly,  and  with  no  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  issues 
of  what  they  were  doing;  certainly  nobody  would  ac- 
cuse them  of  premeditating  the  end  that  came. 

How  came  our  forefathers  to  act  thus  thoughtlessly, 
and  with  such  manifest  lack  of  foresight  ?  It  is  worth 
the  expenditure  of  several  lessons  to  raise  this  question 
vividly  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  It  is  far  more  helpful 
to  raise  the  question  than  find  a  definite  answer  for  it, 
if  a  definite  answer  there  be.  The  past  of  the  race  is 
full  of  questions  like  this  about  mistakes  that  appar- 
ently need  never  have  been  made  if  the  groups  that 
made  them  had  exercised  a  not  unreasonable  degree  of 
foresight.  Indeed,  in  each  succeeding  generation,  our 
own  certainly  not  excepted,  we  are  frequently  acting  or 
refraining  from  actions  similarly  pregnant  with  des- 
tiny. If  it  is  possible,  by  taking  thought  now,  to  enable 
those  who  follow  us  to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  into 
which  our  generation  has  been  led  from  lack  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past,  our 
study  of  the  past  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

As  was  suggested  above,  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  that  we 
usually  acquiesce  in  the  inevitableness  of  the  things 
that  followed  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  negroes  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Jamestown  Colony.  Large  scale  agri- 
culture, in  which  slave  labor  was  used  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  staple  crops,  seems  to  follow  so  logically  in  the 
wake  of  that  cargo  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
that  the  sequence  was  necessary.  We  neglect  to  re- 
member that  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  a 
period  of  experimentation  and  adapation,  that  a  de- 
mand for  tobacco  was  created  and  a  variety  of  cotton 
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was  evolved  that  would  grow  on  this  continent.  That 
these  things,  when  they  were  done,  resulted  in  the 
sectionalization  of  the  country  is  manifest ;  that  it  was 
done  as  the  result  of  human  effort,  and  choice  is  equally 
clear.  This  system  of  agriculture  and  labor  in  time 
differentiated  the  southern  section  of  the  colonies  from 
the  northern,  in  which  the  staples  would  not  grow  so 
easily,  and  where,  therefore,  it  was  less  easy  to  use 
slaves  to  any  advantage.  The  introduction  of  manu- 
facturing after  independence  gained  served  to  intensify 
a  sectionalization  already  pronounced.  The  new  indus- 
tries called  for  a  greater  skill  in  labor  and  a  larger 
measure  of  dependability  than  could  be  expected  from 
slaves.  The  growth  of  manufacturing  by  machinery, 
therefore,  meant  a  corresponding  intensification  of  the 
differences  between  the  sections.  In  time  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Southern  States  became  practically  de- 
pendent upon  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
N'orthern  States,  which  afforded  a  market  for  the 
southern  staple. 

But  we  know  now  that  manufacturing  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  Southern  States  and  that  agriculture 
can  be  conducted  on  small  farms,  and  with  free  labor, 
at  least  as  profitably,  perhaps  more  so,  than  was  the 
case  under  the  old  regime.  A  sober  second  thought, 
therefore,  might  suggest  the  question  whether  slavery, 
large  plantations,  and  staple  agriculture  were  ever  as 
inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things  as  the  books  some- 
times lead  us  to  think.  May  not  somebody  have  blun- 
dered when  in  the  outset  we  were  led  to  embark  on  this 
undertaking  that  resulted  so  disastrously,  and  that  it 
cost  us  so  much  bitterness  and  strife  to  root  out? 

Perhaps  we  can  never  exactly  apportion  the  blame. 
It  is  doubtful  A\hetlier  we  do  ourselves  much  credit 
when  we  seek  to  relieve  our  southern  forefathers  of 
any  share  in  it  by  the  accusation,  partially  true  no 
doubt,  that  they  purchased  the  slaves  from  northern 
or  British  traders.  But  it  is  much  more  profitable  to 
seek  explanations  than  to  apportion  blame.  One  of  the 
explanations  seems  to  be  that  our  early  forefathers 
made  what  proved  to  be  a  mistake  of  judgment,  leav- 
ing aside  the  question  of  whether  slavery  involved  a 
question  of  fundamental  injustice.  Some  of  the  mis- 
takes were  certainly  made  by. those  in  England  who 
projected  the  colonies,  and  who  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  reap  a  profit  from  them.  Perhaps  we  may  all 
agree  that  other  mistakes  were  made  by  people  in 
both  sections  of  the  colonies  and  later  in  the  States. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  set  down  what  those  mis- 
take were.  Once  this  issue  is  made  clear  it  is  not 
difficult  to  set  the  pupils  the  task  of  searching  from 
the  text-book  or  other  sources  illustrations  of  the  mis- 
takes and  the  reasons  why  they  were  made.  In  this 
Avay  thought  will  be  stimulated  on  the  terms  that  led 
to  the  sectionalization  of  the  country  and  brought  on 
the  war.  'Ro  matter  if  many  of  the  explanations  are 
not  found ;  no  matter,  indeed,  if  the  more  influential 
explanations  are  not  discovered,  so  the  pupils  are 
stimulated  to  search  for  them  and  unconsciously  to 
assume  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  their  thinking  about 
social  questions  that  it  is  possible  for  a  given  action 
to  be  a  mistake.  This  process,  in  time,  leads  to  the 
feeling  that  political  and  social  questions  on  which 
we  have  to  pass  judgment  as  citizens  merit  the  sober- 
est, soundest  consideration  we  can  give  them,  lest  we 
in  our  day  make  similar  mistakes. 
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IS  THERE  A  NEED  FOR  SCIENCE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

By  Bert  Cunningham,  Department  of  Biology,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


In  this  day  of  scientific  thinking  it  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  discuss  the  values  of  teaching  sciences  in 
the  high  schools.  However,  when  one  surveys  what  is 
being  done  in  our  State  the  need  for  such  discussion 
is  evident.  But  few  schools  have  satisfactory  courses 
in  science,  and  a  number  of  schools,  which  a  few  years 
ago  had  fairly  good  courses,  have  for  one  reason  and 
another  discontinued  them.  Does  the  present  tendency 
toward  "General  Science''  meet  the  needs  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  or  is  there  a  real  need  for  organized  sciences 
in  the  high  school? 

In  order  to  lay  a  claim  upon  the  time  of  the  student, 
a  course  should  have  one  or  more  of  the  following 
values:  (1)  an  individual  value;  (2)  a  community 
value;  (3)  a  related  value. 

(1)  To  possess  an  individual  value  a  course  should 
have  something  of  a  practical  bearing.  It  should  de- 
velop character,  making  one  more  self-reliant ;  it 
should  lead  one  to  understand  his  environment,  both 
natural  and  social,  and  to  use  that  environment  to  an 
advantage;  it  should  contribute  its  share  to  the  so- 
called  mental  discipline  of  the  student.  The  nearer  a 
course  fulfills  these  conditions  the  more  individual  value 
it  will  have.  In  the  group  possessing  these  characters 
to  the  highest  degree  one  might  place  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  and  any  of  the  sciences.  So  well  do 
the  sciences  fit  the  requirements  that  one  might  wonder 
if  they  were  made  to  fit. 

(2)  To  possess  a  community  value,  a  course  should 
contribute  something  toward  the  development,  either 
physical,  mental  or  moral,  of  the  community.  Certain 
of  the  sciences,  perhaps,  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  this  value  than  others.  Biology  becomes  the  basis  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  From  an  understanding  of 
biological  laws  better  breeding  is  secured  (in  plants 
and  animals,  at  least).  Sex  hygiene  and  the  war  on 
venereal  disease,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  drugs  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  have  resulted  from  the  education  of 
an  interested  public  along  biological  lines.  Modern  sew- 
age systems  and  municipal  water  systems  have  always 
met  resistance  from  the  uneducated. 

(3)  In  order  to  have  a  related  value  the  course 
should  be  either  a  preparation  for  some  higher  course 
or  should  have  some  direct  bearing  upon  the  life  work 
of  the  student.  It  is  upon  the  former  of  the  two 
points  that  the  college  and  high  school  so  often  dis- 
agree. In  fact,  college  men  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves.' There  is  scarcely  a  college  professor,  however, 
who  is  so  bigoted  that  he  thinks  none  can  teach  his 
science  but  himself.  Such  men  may  be  ignored.  There 
are  many  on  the  other  hand,  who  prefer  to  lay  the 
foundations  themselves,  since  the  foundations  laid  by 
the  high  schools  are  frequently  the  work  of  incompe- 
tent, untrained  and  unskilled  teachers.  If  there  were 
fully  trained  teachers,  with  equipped  laboratories  and 
with  suificient  time  to  do  this  work  satisfactorily  in 
high  schools,  no  doubt  there  would  arise  from  the  col- 
leges a  loud  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  Think  of  it — a 
freshman  who  had  really  been  introduced  to  the 
sciences!  A  student  who  would  have  time  during  his 
crowded  college  course  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
sciences.  While  one  must  not  consider  sciences  from 
the  standpoint  of  preparation  for  college  alone,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  each  year  sees  larger  num- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes  presenting  themselves  for 
admission  to  colleges. 


Further  examination  of  the  individual  sciences  which 
may  be  ofi'ered  in  high  school  will  reveal  more  clearly 
the  values  of  each.  Assuming  that  "General  Science" 
is  a  compromise  and  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  school  of  its  inability  to  give  courses  in  standard 
sciences,  further  discussion  of  this  subject  is  unnec- 
essary. The  ^Natural  Sciences,  which  therefore  de- 
mand attention  are  Physical  GeograjAy,  Biology,  Phy- 
sics, and  Chemistry,  and,  in  rural  schools.  Agriculture. 
While  it  is  not  agreed  by  all  that  these  subjects  are 
named  in  a  natural  sequence,  the  arrangement  may  be 
shown  to  be  feasible.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  any  of  these  subjects  may  be  made  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult for  a  high  school  senior. 

Physical  Geography  has  been  named  first,  since, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  the  least  adaptable 
as  a  thorough  laboratory  course,  and  because  it  may  be 
more  definitely  correlated  to  the  historical,  economic 
and  governmental  data  already  in  the  mind  of  the 
student.  This  science  has  individual  values.  One's 
self-respect  is  certainly  heightened  when  after  viewing 
the  broad  vista  of  the  earth  and  the  methods  of  its  evo- 
lution one  realizes  that  he  has  the  power  to  remove 
mountains,  make  seas,  harness  the  winds,  waves  and 
lightning,  and  all  because  man  has  a  brain  with  ability 
to  plan  and  power  to  execute.  A  great  part  of  one's 
physical  and  biological  environment  is  clarified  by  this 
science,  and  through  an  understanding  of  its  lawg  the 
very  nature  of  jSTature  is  being  changed.  One  sees  the 
earth  no  longer  as  a  haphazard  thing,  but  as  a  great 
organism,  made  up  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
units,  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  all  interdependent. 
This  interdependence  is  well  shown  in  the  so-called 
life  zones  of  Biology.  jSTothing  is  more  natural  than  to 
follow  the  coui'se  in  Physical  Geography  by  a  course  in 
Biology. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  the  values  given 
above  are  so  fully  met  in  Biology  that  they  were  formu- 
lated by  a  biologist,  stiU  they  are  recognized  by  certain 
educators.  The  idea,  that  if  but  one  science  is  to  be 
ofi'ered  in  the  high  school  that  one  should  be  Biology, 
might  be  traced  to  a  like  source.  But,  surely  no  one 
would  doubt  the  individual  value  of  Biology.  One  of 
the  prime  functions  of  an  educational  institution  is  to 
teach  the  student  to  think.  There  are  but  few  subjects 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  function.  To  be  able  to 
think  correctly  one  must  have  data,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble that  data  should  be  first  hand,  and  as  complete  as 
possible.  However,  data  is  useless  unless  organized 
and  classified,  neither  is  it  of  any  worth  if  it  be  dis- 
honestly used.  ISTo  course  within  the  range  of  high 
schools  offers  a  student  a  better  opportunity  for  mental 
development  and  logical  thought  processes  than  Biol- 
ogy. The  most  flexible  part  of  a  man's  environment  is 
the  throbbing  life  that  surrounds  him.  From  a  study 
of  Biology  one  comes  to  understand  more  fully  the  rela- 
tions and  interrelations  of  all  life,  and  also  their  rela- 
tions to  inanimate  nature.  Knowing  the  physiograph- 
ical  idiosyncrasies  of  living  things,  man  has  been  able, 
virtually,  to  change  the  very  nature  of  JSTature;  native 
plants  of  China,  Japan,  South  America  and  Africa 
are  made  to  blossom  and  bear  even  better  fruit  in 
America.  Whole  races  of  animals  are  exterminated 
and  new  races  built  at  the  beck  of  man.  Here,  possi- 
bly, more  than  anywhere  else,  man  is  dictator  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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The  season  of  tlie  summer  schools  will  soon  be  at 
hand.  Teachers  should  plan  their  courses  carefully, 
in  order  to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

5>:  3S  :« 

Have  you  tried  the  new  examinations?  If  so,  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  requires  more  scholarship  to 
secui-e  a  certificate  than  ever  before.  It  pays  to  com- 
plete the  high  school  course  before  leaving  school. 

iff.  P.  :«: 

An  elementary  school,  having  four  or  five  teachers 
and  each  teacher  independent  of  every  other  teacher, 
and  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  principal  in  charge,  is 
a  unique  institution.     It  must  disappear. 
Iff.  iff  ff. 

J^o,  my  dear,  if  you  are  teaching  in  a  school  which 

employs  four,  five,  or  six  teachers,  your  room  is  not 

independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  school,  and  don't 

become  nervous  if  we  cause  you  some  embarrassment. 

%  iff  if. 

At  least  one  standard  high  school  in  the  rural  district 
in  every  county  in  the  State  is  the  standard  set  for  the 
year  1921-22,  and  we  have  at  last  made  this  possible. ' 
jNText   year    we   hope    to    see    the   number    more    than 
doubled. 

:♦:  :♦:  :♦: 

How  many  city  schools  have  an  ungraded  room  in 
which  the  children  may  find  the  right  amount  of  work 
which  they  can  accomplish  ?  We  should  have  no  stan- 
dard city  school  in  the  State  without  the  ungraded 
room. 

j>:  :«  io: 

Superintendent,  encourage  the  pupils  to  remain  in 
the  high  school  until  they  have  completed  the  four- 
year  course.  This  will  be  worth  much  to  the  pupils 
if  they  expect  to  teach.  The  State  examinations  will 
grow  harder  and  harder. 

Do  the  cows  in  Pitt  County  give  milk  in  winter  ? 
Of  1,500  rui'al  school  children  questioned  in  February 
and  March  it  was  found  that  only  about  35  per  cent 
drink  milk.  This  surprising  information  is  credited 
to  the  latest  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  of  that  county. 

see  3s;  3K 

INText  year  the  superintendents  should  take  a  census 
of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  and  shorild  know  the  names  and  parents 
of  all  who  have  not  yet  attended  school.     It  is  a  re- 


fiection  on  the  schools  of  any  county  to  have  a  number 
of  children  of  school  age  who  have  not  yet  attended 
school  and  who  are  still  illiterate. 
iff  iff  iff 

The  schools  are  reaching  the  children.  Did  you 
know  that  the  j^er  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  children  of 
school  age  between  ten  and  twenty-one  years  in  twenty- 
five  counties  is  2  per  cent  or  less  ?  But  listen :  in 
eighty-five  counties  it  is  five  per  cent  or  less.  This 
is  a  fine  testimony  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
iff  iff  iff 

The  auto-trucks  of  the  hinterland  haven't  anything 
on  the  water-trucks  of  Dare  County.  When  Miss 
Evans,  the  superintendent,  wanted  to  hold  a  group 
commencement  away  across  Pamlico  Sound,  at  Buxton, 
the  only  town  in  ITorth  Carolina,  and  may-be  in  the 
world,  that  is  fifty  miles  from  its  own  county  seat,  she 
just  had  the  children  and  the  folks  brought  in  boats. 
And  the  first  educational  meeting  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  the  southern  part  of  Dare  County  was  then 
held  at  Buxton.  And  when  the  Buxton  children  must 
attend  conunencement  at  Manteo,  the  boats  are  ready 
again.  The  philosopher  who  observed  that  "where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,"  didn't  necessarily  draw 
his  conclusions  from  watching  the  working  of  a  man's 
will. 


ADD  MARION  AND  ROCKINGHAM 

The  list  of  accredited  high  schools  published  in  the 
March  number  of  ISToeth  Carolina  Education  was 
copied  from  another  publication  and  omitted  two  im- 
portant high  schools  contained  in  the  official  list, 
namely:  Marion  High  School,  at  Marion,  and  Rock- 
ingham High  School,  at  Rockingham. 

The  editor  is  glad  to  make  correction  by  adding 
Marion  and  Rockingham  to  the  list,  bringing  the  total 
for  N'orth  Carolina  to  41. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  CAMPAIGN 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Clayton  McCracken,  of  Fairview,  IST.  C,  and  should 
commend  itself  to  all  teachers  of  English  throughout 
the  State: 

"Our  school  has  begun  what  is  known  as  the  Good 
English  Campaign.  It  is  our  purpose  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  good  English,  thereby  encouraging  a  more 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  English  language 
in  our  public  schools  of  North  Carolina." 

Every  public  school  in  the  State  should  follow  this 
examjjle  and  give  considerably  more  emphasis  to  the 
teaching  of  good  English. 


Perhaps  no  one  thing  ofi'ered  by  the  consolidated 
school  does  more  for  the  elevation  of  community  life 
than  music.  Through  the  influence  of  the  school  the 
quality  of  the  m.usic  used  in  the  homes  has  been  raised; 
new  instruments  have  been  purchased;  a  greater  num- 
ber of  children  take  lessons;  many  join  the  school 
orchestra ;  and  in  general  the  whole  community  has 
been  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  a  higher  grade  of 
music. — Rural  School  Leaflet,  No.  1,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 
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COUNTY  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 


The  number  of  eounty-wide  campaigns  for  home  and 
school  improvement  shows  a  gratifying  increase  within 
a  single  year.  The  honor  of  being  the  first  county  in 
the  State  to  put  on  such  a  campaign  is  claimed  by 
Franklin  County,  where  Miss  Pauline  Smith,  the 
home  demonstration  agent,  with  the  hearty  support  of 
her  co-workers,  began  their  work  in  January,  1921. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  Miss  Celeste  Hcnkel  in 
Iredell,  who  organized  her  forces  and  put  them  into 
action  with  such  swiftness,  energy,  and  enthusiasm 
that  a  ])ublic  celebration  of  the  remarkable  results  ac- 
comjilished  within  the  short  space  of  three  months 
was  a  part  of  the  county  commencement  in  xVpril.  An 
account  of  her  work  was  published  in  Xokth  Caeolixa 
Education  a  year  ago. 

In  Franklin  County  the  campaign  year  runs  from 
October  to  October.  At  the  end  of  the  year  in  October, 
1921,  a  summary  of  the  results  formed  a  notable  ex- 
hibit of  enterjjrise  and  achievement.  Among  the  more 
than  one  hundred  items  in  this  summary,  are  such 
noteworthy  ones  as  these :  Ten  consolidated  schools 
were  selected  for  improvement  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Blair;  community  people  went  out  with 
their  hoes,  rakes,  and  scoops,  two  hundred  people  gath- 
ering to  work  one  day  when  the  ground  was  frozen 
hard;  prizes  ranging  from  $5  to  $50  were  offered  to 
schools  and  house^\-ives  making  the  most  improvement 
in  their  .school  or  home  grounds;  310  people  partici- 
pated in  the  home  improvement  contest ;  2  water  sy.s- 
tems,  2  light  systems,  and  2  heating  systems  were  in- 
stalled, 100  hou.ses  and  20  kitchens  were  screened ;  170 
trees  and  shrubs  and  2,000  flowers  and  vines  were 
planted;  747  were  enrolled  in  the  bread  campaign, 
Franklin  County  bread  winning  second  prize  at  the 
State  Fair. 

In  Iredell,  the  work  was  continued  from  1921  right 
on  into  the  present  year  and  the  close  of  the  Home  and 
School  Improvement  Campaign  at  Statesville,  April 
22,  was  the  second  great  event  of  the  kind  to  be  held  in 
that  county. 

The  campaign  spirit  is  catching.  This  year  Ca- 
tawba, Davidson,  and  Stanly  counties — and  perhaps 
others  that  failed  to  be  noted — have  waged  campaigns 
for  school  and  home  betterment. 

In  Catawba  the  communities  in  the  school  improve- 
ment contest  raised  more  than  $6,000  in  cash,  which 
sum  is  to  be  duplicated  by  the  county. 

In  Stanly,  the  campaign  was  directed  mainly  to 
school  improvement ;  but  among  the  three  dozen  or 
more  prizes  offered  in  all,  three  are  significant  of  the 
interest  shown  in  other  phases  of  community  improve- 
ment :  $100  for  the  most  systematically  arranged  farm- 
stead, including  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  $25  for 
the  community  having  the  largest  number  of  farms 
named  and  marked,  and  having  the  most  attractive 
names,  and  $25  to  the  community  reporting  the  most 
screened  homes. 

The  list  of  prizes  offered  to  students,  grades,  schools, 
teachers,  men  and  women,  and  community  clubs,  in 
Rowan  County,  would  cover  about  two  pages  the  size 
of  this  one.  The  campaign  lasted  throughout  the 
school  year,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  county 
commencement,  April  13.  Rowan  is  among  the  coun- 
ties that  include  the  teachers  among  those  who  may 
win  prizes  for  superior  work. 

Of  unusual  interest  was  the  campaign  in  Davidson 
County.     Four  schools  put  in  during  the  contest  im- 


provements amounting  to  upwards  of  $9,000.  The  prize 
of  $50.00  for  the  most  improvement  was  won  by  the 
Churchland  school — a  school  in  a  strictly  three-truck 
rural  community,  which  made  improvements  valued  at 
$6,265.35.  For  a  detailed  account  of  all  this,  space  is 
lacking;  but  there  are  some  features  of  the  story  that 
should  not  be  omitted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  contest  was  put  on,  says  Mr. 
W.  A.  Young,  the  enterprising  principal,  "when  it 
seemed  that  the  community  had  done  all  it  could  do. 
A  new  building  had  just  been  completed,  costing  $30,- 
000.  The  community  had  met  one-half  of  this  and  in 
addition,  about  $5,000  more." 

But  the  contest  was  entered  with  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation upon  part  of  the  teacher,  students,  and  pa- 
trons. They  bought  pictures,  curtains,  shades;  the 
patrons  plowed,  sowed,  and  excavated  without  pay;  a 
$1,000  water  plant  was  installed;  a  $1,900  community 
lighting  plant  was  put  in,  three-fourths  of  the  cost  be- 
ing borne  by  trustees  of  the  school,  who  light  their 
homes  with  a  part  of  the  current ;  painting  was  done, 
a  driveway  was  made,  maples  and  shrubs  were  set  out : 
the  gjTnnasium  and  ball  teams  were  not  forgotten,  and 
a  piano  was  bought. 

A  library  was  badly  needed.  "If  you'll  provide  a 
library  of  500  volumes  yourselves,"  said  a  neighbor  to 
the  school,  "I  will  donte  that  piece  of  land  [about 
$600  worth]  for  playground  use.  The  library  was 
provided  and  the  playground  obtained. 

Equipment  for  teaching  animal  husbandry  was  added 
in  the  agricultural  department,  and  a  shop  fitted  up ; 
the  home  economics  department  was  also  equipped  to 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  State ;  arrangements  also  are 
now  being  made  to  piit  in  full  laboratory  equipment 
for  teaching  biology  and  general  science.  This  will 
put  the  .school  in  Group  I,  Class  A,  of  the  State  sys- 
tem of  high  schools. 

Xo  wonder  Mr.  Young,  the  principal,  finds  that 
Churchland  won  much  more  than  the  prize.  The 
campaign  (1)  aroused  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
among  the  rooms,  grades,  and  departments;  (2)  called 
into  constructive  action  the  spirit  of  eoeperation  and 
loyalty  existing  in  the  community;  (3)  accomplished 
more  in  a  few  weeks  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
done  in  years;  (4)  obtained  many  things  needed  by  the 
school  that  might  not  have  been  obtained  at  all  with- 
out the  campaign. 

But  the  good  of  the  contest  was  not  monopolized  by 
the  winning  school.  Every  contestant  was  gainer  to 
the  extent  of  improvements  made.  Reeds,  Arcadia, 
and  Southmont  all  made  considerable  interior  or  ex- 
terior improvements.  "W.  F.  M. 


AN  AID  TO  YOUR  CHILDREN 

At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an  essential  and 
is  always  at  hand.  For  best  results  in  home  work  it 
should  be  equally  accessible  at  home.  Only  once  in 
a  lifetime  can  the  best  study  be  done.  That  period 
should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  dictionary  is  really  an  aJl-l-noivinri  sjyecial 
teacher  whose  services  are  always  available. — From  cir- 
cular of  Webster's  Neiv  International  Dictionary. 


If  the  National  disgrace  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
is  to  be  removed,  thorough  and  effective  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  must  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  every 
State  and  district  in  the  Union. — Resolution  Xo.  6  by 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  X.  E.  A. 
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IS  THERE  NEED  FOR  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL? 


(Continued   from    page    9.) 


environment.  There  is  little  need  to  urge  the  mental 
discipline  value  of  Biology,  it  is  already  evident.  As 
a  "community  value"  subject  it  is  ijractically  unsur- 
passed. Some  of  these  values  have  already  been  noted. 
The  related  values  are,  likewise,  almost  innumerable; 
hygiene,  sanitation,  arboriculture,  stock,  stock  breed- 
ing, war  against  pests,  and  even  the  betterment  of  the 
races,  to  say  nothing  of  the  professions  such  as  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  technical  subjects 
built  upon  the  fundamentals  of  Biology. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  student  of  Biology  has  been 
taught  to  observe,  record  data,  and  draw  conclusions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  done  so  with  incom- 
plete facts,  therefore  his  conclusions,  though  logical, 
are  more  or  less  open  to  doubt.  Possibly,  this  is  one 
of  the  merits  of  the  subject.  The  course  should  there- 
fore be  followed  by  one  in  which  the  laws  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  without  the  loss  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, and  with  the  minimum  of  imagination. 

Such  conditions  are  met  by  Physics.  Here  careful 
observations  lead  to  specific  laws,  comparatively  easily 
determined,  and  as  the  student  comes  to  "hit  near"  the 
law  his  self-reliance  and  faith  in  "Law"  develops  rap- 
idly. Here  is  also  a  "key"  to  much  of  physical  environ- 
ment. The  mental  discipline  value  needs  no  discus- 
sion. Since  much  of  our  physical  environment,  e.  g., 
transportation,  water  supply,  sewage  systems,  etc.,.  is 
directly  connected  with  physical  problems  one  does  not 


need  to  go  into  detail  as  to  community  value.  As  to 
related  values :  In  addition  to  preparing  students  for 
mechanics  and  certain  types  of  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionalists,  this  subject  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
course  which  deals  with  less  tangible  things  than 
weights  and  measures. 

Chemistry — the  product  of  laws,  molecules,  atoms, 
electrons  and  the  so-called  "dances  of  the  atoms,"  calls 
continually  for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  Truly, 
not  the  undirected  imagination  of  dreams,  but  an  imag- 
ination that  deals  with  more  uncanny  creatures  than 
gnomes  and  hobgoblins,  who  always  act  as  they  should 
and  really  nevei'  misbehave.  To  understand  them,  even 
in  the  most  rudimentary  way,  one  must  call  into  play 
all  the  keenest  observation  which  his  Biology  has. con- 
tributed, and  add  to  this  the  exact  certitude  of  his 
Physics,  and  then  swing  out  into  the  unseen  and  un- 
known and  grapple  with  these  invisible  entities,  and 
wrest  from  them  their  secrets.  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
peak  of  high  school  training  since  all  the  resources  of 
the  student  are  called  forth  to  master  that  invisible 
thing  which  can  only  be  reached  by  reason.  At  first 
glance,  one  may  supj)Ose  there  is  but  little  of  com- 
munity value  in  Chemistry,  but  it  really  has  a  host  of 
related  values  that  have  more  or  less  of  a  community 
value.  Most  of  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  homes,  our 
recreations,  our  whole  existence,  even  to  our  death  and 
burial,  are  intimately  connected  with  this  fundamental 
science. 

But  few  of  the  many  values  of  these  sciences  have 
been  noted  here,  but  if  there  be  any  still  unconvinced 
of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  sciences  for  a  place 
in  the  high  school  curricula,  let  him  only  face  the  mat- 
ter squarely  and  think  what  his  life  would  be  without 
the  contributions  of  science. 


i— — —  Ever  yd  ay  Classics 


PRIMER 

FIRST  READER 

SECOND  READER 

By  FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER,  Professor  of  English  in  Teachers  College 
and  Supervisor  of  English  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

and 

ASHLEY  H.  THORNDIKE,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University. 
Illustrated  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 

These  three  books  complete  the  Baker  and  Thorndike  "Everyday  Classics  Series"  from  primer  to 
eighth  reader.     A  manual  for  teachers  is  available  for  the  entire  series. 

The  material  has  been  selected  and  arranged  by  educators  whose  efforts  are  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  authority.  Several  new  stories,  together  with  the  best  classic  material  and  fascinating  illustrations, 
make  these  additions  to  the  series  most  attractive.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  illustrations 
by  the  Petershams,  who  work  with  as  keen  an  understanding  of  child  psychology  as  of  their  art. 

The  books  are  so  planned  as  to  provide  definite  exercise  in  silent  as  well  as  in  oral  reading. 

EXAMINE  THESE  BOOKS 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
DAJLLAS 


CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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^  Joxf  and  expectancij 
re  mirrorled  in  these  little  f§|:^s 

iWhij?  * 


VtVictrola  is  Just  entering  the  dooroft/ieir  school 


The  Victrola  brings  more  abiding  happiness  and  helpfulness  into  the  schoolroom  than  any  other  one 
factor  in  education. 

Especially  in  the  remote  rural  school  has  this  sound-reproducing  marvel  been  a  boon.  It  has  equal- 
ized the  cultural  opportunities  of  urban  and  rural  children.  The  world's  greatest  music  by  the  world's 
greatest  artists  is  now  available  to  both  alike.  The  joy  of  song  with  correct,  stirring  accompaniments, 
folk  dancing,  singing  games,  is  theirs,  as  well  as  the  abundant  helpful  material  in  other  subjects. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  either  of  the  FREE  booklets,  "The  Victrola  in 
Rural  Schools,"  or  "A  Graded  List  of  Victor  Records  for  Home  and 
School  "  ?     Either  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Consult  any  dealer  in  Victor  products  or 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


■HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 
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STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS 


There  was  a  "record  attendance" 
at  the  county  commencements  this 
year. 


At  Burlington,  April  4,  the  pro- 
posed school  bond  issue  of  $100,000 
^^£as   defeated   by   twelve  votes. 


Work  on  the  beautiful  new  school 
building  at  Whiteville  has  begun.  It 
is  planned  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
May   5   with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


Stonewall  Township  in  Hoke  Coun- 
ty voted  April  15  in  favor  of  a  bond 
issue  of  .$15,0  0  0  for  the  erection  of  a 
consolidated  school  building  and 
teacherage. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  the 
new  Methodist  Protestant  College 
near  High  Point.  Dedicatory  exer- 
cises proper  are  being  arranged  for 
June  29. 


The  school  board  of  Reidsville  has 
accepted  the  architect's  plans  for  a 
new  high  school  building,  calling  for 
a  commodious  auditorium,  gymna- 
sium, administration  ofiices.  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  depart- 
ments,  and  fourteen   class-rooms. 


This  is  Supt.  C.  E.  Teague's  first 
year  as  superintendent  of  the  Lee 
County  schools.  The  report  of  the 
county  commencement  at  Sanford. 
April  15,  says  that  he  and  his  assist- 
ant. Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  have  achieved 
fine  results  with   the  schools. 


Several  pictures  of  famous  charac- 
ters, consisting  of  some  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art.  have  been  presented 
to  the  Burlington  graded  schools  by 
the  local  parent-teacher  association. 
Dr.  John  W.  Lesley,  Jr.,  of  the  faculty 
of  the  State  University,  made  the 
speech  of  presentation  at  the  Broad 
Street  school. 


What  Brain  and  Brawn  Did  With 
Barrenne.ss  and  a  Boulder 

Reeds  (school  community  in  Da- 
vidson County)  took  a  barren  knoll, 
expended  $167  in  shrubs,  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  work  of 
men  and  teams,  terraced  and  beauti- 
fied the  place  until  the  splendid 
building  is  set  off  in  great  fashion. 

A  giant  boulder  weighing  eight  or 
ten  tons  was  taken  from  its  resting 
placed,  ended  up  near  the  highway 
leading  from  Salisbury  to  Winston- 
Salem,  and  upon  its  side  will  be  in- 
scribed the  fact  that  George  Wash- 
ington once  passed  that  way  on  a 
stage  coach  and  made  a  stop  near 
where  the  school  building  now 
stands. — Lexington    Dispatch. 


Pageantry    at   Davidson    County 

Coniniencenient 

Denton,  coming  up  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county,  took  the  $30 
prize  for  the  historical  pageant,  com- 
peted for  by  four  larger  schools,  in- 


cluding Liuwood,  Churchland  and 
Welcome.  The  winning  pageant  was 
one  representing  the  civil  war  period 
with  slaves  sold  upon  the  block, 
working  in  the  corn  fields  to  the 
tune   of   racial   melodies,   the   march- 


ing away  of  troops  and  return  of 
crippled  veterans  and  the  burning  of 
the  Davidson  County  courthouse. 
Linwood  presented  many  historical 
facts  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
Churchalnd  featured  Daniel  Boone, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  lived  al- 
most within  the  shadow  of  its  school 
buildings,  with  AVelcome  setting  forth 
the  world  war  period.  The  pageants 
were  an  outstanding  feature  of  a 
full  day. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

XO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous  Enrollment  in 
Three  OfRces 

NEW  BOOKLET 


The  Progressive  Music  Series 

Adopted  for  use  in  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools 


other  State  Adoptions: 

California,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Utah.     More  than  4.000  other  adoptions. 

Two  Reasons: 

The  only  series  that  insures  for  music  teaching  as  efficient 
standards  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

The   only   series   whose   musical   content  competitors   cannot 
consistently  criticise. 

A  Four- Book  Series,  for  the  graded,   and  town  and  city  schools;    a 
One-Book  Course  for  the  one  and  two-room  schools. 

Manuals  for  Teachers'  use — I-II-III. 


Be  progressive,   and  use  The  Progressive 
Music  Series 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Lippincott's  School  Projects  Series 

Editetl  by   WiUiam   F.    RiisseU,   Ph.D. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  experimenting  with  the  project  method — here  its  place  and 
advantages   are  clearly  set   forth  and  voluminously  illustrated. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  SILENT  READING  TO  BEGINNERS.      By  Emma 
Watkins.     $1.60 

A  most  timely  and  important  volume — not  only  does  it  discuss  a  matter  very  much  in 
the  current  professional  thought,  but  its  contents  are  so  detailed,  so  enthusiastically 
aii\e,  so  sound  and  stimulating  that  the  book  will  improve  the  work  of  every  primary 
teacher    in  whose  hands   it   is   placed. 

A  PROJECT  CURRICULUM.  By  Margaret  Wells  Ph.D.  $2.00 
Dealing  with  the  project  as  a  means  of  organizing  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school.  In  the  measure  in  which  her  work  and  its  presentation  may  lead  teachers  to 
introduce  larger  elements  of  the  wholesome,  purposeful,  social  activities  of  children 
into  the  schools  as  a  vital  part  of  their  courses  of  study.  Miss  Wells  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  elementary  school. 

PROJECTS   IN  THE   PRIMARY   GRADES.        By  Alice  M.   Kracko- 
wizer.      $1.40 

The  first  chapter  gives  the  purpose  of  the  method  and  is  followed  by  one  on  chil- 
dren's purposeful  activities.  These  give  the  big  reasons  why  projects  fit  so  well  into 
the  scheme  of  primary  education.  The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  big  types  of 
activities   in  which   children   engage. 

REDIRECTION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION.      By  Lull   and 

Wilson.  $1.60 
Accepts  the  social  point  of  view  in  education.  Discusses  the  essential  features  of  the 
socialized  procedure  in  the  classroom  with  the  results  concretely  set  forth.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  training  pupils  how  to  study.  Shows  how  this  function  of  the 
school  is  normally  performed  when  the  socialized  procedure  prevails  in  the  child's 
study  and  in  the  class  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  usual  discounts  are  allowed. 


J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT 

East  Washington  Square 


COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-> 
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WOMAN 


MAKES    THINGS 
DARE   COUNTY 


GO    IN 


Biggest  Sthool  Coniiiicnceiiicnt  Evoi- 
Hold  on   Roanoke  Island 

What  is  declared  the  biggest  crowd 
ever  assembled  in  Dare  County  at  any 
one  time  attended  the  county  com- 
mencement at  Manteo.  Hundreds  of 
children  were  brought  across  the 
sounds  in  boats  to  Manteo  for  the  oc- 
casion and  the  homes  of  Manteo  were 
thrown  open  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  visitors.  Every  community  in 
the  county  was  represented.  Two 
years  ago  such  a  gathering  of  school 
children  in  Dare  would  have  seemed 
an  impossibility,  because  of  the  great 
water  distances  between  most  of  the 
school  districts.  But  there  is  a 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  public 
scliol  system  of  Dare,  to  whom  all 
things  are  possible. 

Miss  Mabel  G.  Evans  is  superin- 
tendent of  Dare  County  schools  and 
she  possesses  the  enthusiasm,  energy 
and  ability  to  make  almost  anything 
go.  Under  her  administration  Dare 
is  wide-awake  on  the  subject  of 
school  consolidation,  longer  school 
terms  and  high  school  instruction 
for  every  child  in  the  county. 

Prof.  C.  L.'  Coon,  superintendent  of 
Wilson  County  public  schools,  was 
the  chief  speaker  of  the  day,  and 
spoke  on  "An  Efficient  School  Sys- 
tem." The  judges  for  the  contests 
were  Mr.  M.  P.  Jennings,  superin- 
tendent of  Pasquotank  County 
schools;  Mr.  Coon  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hur- 
ley. The  largest  prize-winners  of 
the  day  were  the  Manteo,  Wanchese 
and  Manns  Harbor  schools. — Eliza- 
beth City  Independent. 


Mr.  G.  D.  Gatling,  New  Supei'iiitend- 
ent  for  Gates  County 

Gatesville,  April  S. — T.  W.  Costen, 
who  has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  directly  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  county,  first  as 
county  superintendent  and  during  the 
past  four  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  education,  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  board  at 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  April  4, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from 
the  First  Senatorial  District.  The 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  G.  D. 
Gatling,  twice  representative  of  the 
county  in  the  lower  House  of  the 
General  Assembly,  was  elected  as 
his  successor.  Under  the  wise  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Costen  the  schools  have 
gone  forward  and  the  large  consoli- 
dated districts  will  remain  monu- 
ments to  his  far-sighted  and  untiring 
efforts  to  give  the  children  of  Gates 
County  the  opportunities  to  which 
they  by  right  are  entitled. 


The  election  in  Raleigh  Township, 
April  4,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
704,  in  a  registration  of  4,429,  in 
favor  of  the  million-dollar  bond  issue 
tor  schools.  "As  superintendent  of 
schools,"  said  Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood. 


LECTURES,  ORATIONS, 

DEBATES,  ESSAYS,  Etc. 
Prepared  to  Oi-der 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
reconstructed  and  typed.  Nineteen  years' 
experience. 

MILLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY 
311  Reisinger  Ave.      Dayton,  Ohio 


"I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  all  who  itself  to  give  the  pul)Uc  a  million 
had  any  part  in  the  splendid  victory.  dollars  worth  of  school  buildings  for 
The    school    administration    pledges      the  million  dollars  voted  today." 


G.  LLOYD  PREACHER  &  COMPANY 

AECHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Specialists  in  the  Design  of  School  Buildings 
AND  Educational  Institutions 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   BUILDING 


RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Modern  Junior  Mathematics 

By  MARIE  GUGLE 

— Gives  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in  proper  proportion  and 
connected  relationship. 

— Provides    a   smooth   passage   between    the   work    of    the    first   six 
grades  and  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

— Reads  like  a  story — the  drawings  make  it  doubly  attractive. 

— Interests  students  because  it  shows  them   the   application   of   the 
problems  to  everyday  life. 

Book  One,  80  cents     Book  Two,  90  cents     Book  Three,  $1.00 

Send  for  free  circular,   "Three- Year  Course 
in   Mathematics    for   Junior   High    Schools" 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW   YORK      CHICAGO      BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO      LONDON 


„—:. 


DUNN'S  COMMUNITY  CIVICS    I 

The  Latest  Book  by  the  Fore- 
most Authority  in  This  Field 

nial'es  government  mean  something  real  to  the  young  citizen. 
Througli  this  modern  text  the  pupil  gains  a  definite  appreciation  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  elements  in  our  national  life.  He  comes 
to  realize  social  importance  of  the  home,  of  organized  health  worl\ 
education,  vocational  training,  care  of  the  dependent,  protection 
of  property.  He  acquires  sound  ideals  of  good  citizenship  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  apply  them  practically  in  his  immediate 
comniunity. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Boston  New  Yorli  Cliicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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Centennial  of  Ebenezer  Academy  in 
Iredell 

The  one-hundredtli  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Ebenezer  academy  in 
Iredell  was  celebrated  Saturday, 
April  15.  The  original  building  still 
stands  a  stone's  throw  from  Bethany 
church,  in  which  tlie  anniversary  ex- 
ercises were  held.  It  was  founded 
by  Hugh  R  .Hall,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  conducted  a  school  in 
which  many  men  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  State  and  church  received 
their  training.  Over  the  front  door 
are  these  words:  "Ebenezer  Acad- 
emy, Established  in  1S22,"  and  a 
large  United  States  flag  floats  over 
the  entrance.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  room  with  an  open  fireplace 
at  each  end;  now  one  of  the  chim- 
neys has  disappeared  and  a  parti- 
tion separates  the  room  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  trees  in  the  yard  stand 
as  they  did  in  the  days  gone  by,  but 
the  building  shows  signs  of  perma- 
nent  decay. 

On  the  walls  of  this  ancient  land- 
mark are  still,  in  bold  letters,  quo- 
tations that  reflect  the  teachings  and 
lessons  that  were  impressed  upon 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  quotations,  which  express  senti- 
ments that  have  remained  green  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  came  un- 
der the  elevating  influence  of  this 
institution:  "Resolved,  That  the 
world  shall  be  better";  "Speak  the 
truth";  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  to  you";  "Keep  things 
neat  and  clean";  "School  tax  is  the 
best  tax";  "Always  do  right";  "Mind 
your  own  business";  and  over  the 
door  these  words,  "Always  be  on 
time." 

Many  former  pupils  of  the  school 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  compass  to  participate  in  the 
centennial. 


Supt.  J.  H.  Rose  Heads  Parent- 
Teacher  Association 

Greenville,  April  8. — Prof.  J.  H. 
Rose,  superintendent  of  the  Green- 
ville public  schools,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  accord- 
ing to  a  message  he  received  today 
from  Miss  Catherine  Albertson,  cor- 
responding secretary.     The  board  of 


"It  is  a  monument  of  thorough  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  more  complete  and 
up-to-date,  than  anything  else  I  have  seen 
on  that  subject.  It  will  help  teachers 
greatly.^' 

The  World  Remapped 

By   R.   Baxter  Blair 

An  80-page  book  summarizing  the 
changes  in  World  Geography  by  continents. 
Every  teacher  of  geography  and  history 
should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready  ref- 
erence. Any  teacher  would  gladly  pay 
several  dollars  for  this  reference  book 
on   world   changes. 

Send   20   cents   in   stamps   or  coin. 

USE  COUPON 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO. 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 
5235-5257   Ravenswood  Avenue  Chicago 


Na 


Grade   

Addreaa   


managers  met  April  1,  the  other  offi- 
cers elected  being:  Mrs.  Frank 
Spruill  ,of  Lexington,  president;  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Knee,  of  Charlotte,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Burke  Hobgood,  of  Durham, 
auditor. 


rect  the  mistake  in  the  Legislature, 
the  bonds  could  not  be  sold. 


AVest  Hickoi-j-  Will  Try  Again 

West  Hickory  citizens,  whose  $60,- 
000  school  bonds  were  declared  in- 
valid, will  vote  again  early  in  June 
on  the  question  of  issuing  $50,000 
in  bonds  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
was  little  opposition  the  first  time 
and  plans  were  drawn  and  a  picture 
of  the  building  printed  before  it 
was  learned  that  the  district  was 
larger  than  the  town  ordering  the 
election,  and  despite  an  effort  to  cor- 


EUROPE 

and 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Party  sailing  June  17th  for 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  England. 

$770  covers  all  expenses. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Prof.  JAS.  ELLIOTT  WALMSLEY 

Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


The  Industrial  Art  Textbooks 

by 
BONNIE  E.  SNOW  —  and  —  HUGO  B.  FROEHLICH 

Adopted  Textbooks  in  Drawing 

for 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

1.  Text  books  that  teach  the  basic  principles  of  design  as  re- 
lated to  Industry  under  the  titles  Decorative  Design,  Commercial 
Design  and  Constructive  Design. 

2.  Text  books  that  provide  instruction  in  Costume  Design, 
Interior  Decoration  and  Domestic  Art, — subjects  closely  related 
to  the  life  of  the  family  and  which  tend  to  develop  more  beautiful 
and  in  consequence  happier  homes. 

3.  The  only  text  books  in  Drawing  in  which  the  problems  are 
carefully  graded  and  lessons  definitely  organized. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Text  book  Commission  in  its  report 
on  Drawing  Books  said: 

"IN  OUR  OPINION,  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  BOOKS,  PUB- 
LISHED  BY   LAIDLAW   BROTHERS,   IS   THE    BEST   SERIES." 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

Educational  Publishers 


Chicago 

1922  Calumet  Ave. 


New   York 
130  E.  25th  Street 


Every  official  reporter  iu   the   United   States   Senate  and   House   of 

Representatives   writes   Pitrtui nic   shorthand.     Over   9?  per    cent   of   the   reporters 
of   Washington,  D.   C,  are  Pitmanic   writers. 

91.4  per  cent  of  the  court  reporters  of  the  country  write  Pitmanic 

shorthand.     See  Official  Report  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association. 

Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  won  the  World's  Champion- 
ship contest  three  times  in  succession,  and  in  1913  made  a  record  in  these  con- 
tests of  98.3  per  cent,  which  has  Txever  been  equalled.  Mr.  Behrin  in  1920  made 
the  two  most  remarkable  shorthand  records  ever  made.  He  wrote  for  five 
minutes  at  240  words  a  minute  with  only  one  error,  and  for  five  minutes  at  280 
words  a  minute   with   only  three   errors.      This  is  the    World's  Record. 

Fourteen  out  of  sixteen  International  Speed  Contests  have  been  won 

by  Pitmayi  writers.     No  Pitman  writer  was   ever   trained  for   these   contests. 

93  per  cent  of  the  New  York  City  day  and  evening  high  schools  teach 

the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for    Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  New  York  City,  2  W.  45th  St. 

Books   on   the   N.    C.    Officitd    List   are:     "Course    in   Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand" ;    "A 
Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  and  "Style  Book  of  Business  English." 
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Honors  at  Wake  County  Commence- 
ment 

Wakelon  High  School,  Wake  Coun- 
ty, went  home  from  the  first  county- 
wide  school  contest,  April  15th,  win- 
ner of  twelve  first  places,  taking  blue, 
ribbons  in  every  department  of  the 
contests  from  primary  work  to  ad- 
vanced choral  singing  and  track  ath- 
letics. Wakelon's  neighbor  over  at 
Wendell  took  away  eight  first  places, 
seven  went  to  Gary,  and  five  to  Apex. 

Practically  every  school  in  the 
county  was  represented  in  one  way 
or  another  in  contests  which  began 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  near 
nightfall..  It  was  the  first  county- 
wide  contest  for  honors,  although 
mauy  county  commencements  have 
been  held  in  former  years. 

Fifty  first  honors  were  offered, 
with  ribbons  for  rewards.  They  were 
well  distributed  throughout  the 
county.  In  every  contest  the  work  of 
the  smaller  schools  was  of  a  quality 
that  won  eighteen  first  places  for  the 
smaller  schools. 


County  High   School  in  Kockinghain 

At  the  regular  April  meeting  of  the 
county  board  of  education  at  Went- 
worth  a  numerously  signed  petition 
asked  that  a  central  county  high 
school  or  county  farm— life  school 
be  established  at  or  near  the  county- 
seat. 

The  board  unanimously  voted  to 
appropriate  J25,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  and  decided  to 
ask  the  county  commissioners  to  ap- 
propriate a  like  amount.  It  is 
thought  that  State  and  Federal  aid 
will  be  insured  for  the  school. 

The  suggestion  that  the  school  be 
located  on  the  county  home  tract 
seems  to  meet  with  approval  by 
many.  The  plan  is  to  induce  the 
county  commissioners  to  gi?e  about 
fifty  acres  of  the  county's  land  to 
the  new  school  and  have  it  located 
on  the  Reidsville-Wentworth  pro- 
posed hard-surfaced  road  near  the 
point  where  the  road  will  branch  off 
for  Leaksville. 


Fire! 

Thomasville,  April  15. — Fire  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  incendiary 
origin  completely  destroyed  the 
Thomasville  public  school  building 
and  two  residences,  entailing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $115,000  to  $125,000. 
Insurance  to  the  amount  of  140,000 
was  carried  on  the  school  building. 

Reidsville,  April  S. —  The  old 
graded   school   building   for   negroes 


TEACHERS  WAATED 
$95    to    §150    MOXTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  During  1922  many  perma- 
nent, life,  positions  will  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full 
pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
immediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  D231,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  coming  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


near  North  Scales  Street  caught  on 
fire  about  5  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon and  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
building  was  an  old  frame  structure 
and  burned  very  rapidly.  The  school 
board  carried   $11,000   on   the   build- 


ing and  $2,000  on  the  furniture, 
desks,  etc.  The  school  will  continue 
without  Interruption,  the  new  schol 
building  being  used  by  part  of  the 
grades  in  the  mornings  and  the 
others  in  the  afternoons. 


OUR  FREE  SERVICE  in  teaching  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
is  still  offered  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  provided  with  individual  copies  of  our  manual. 
Other  Teachers  may  enroll  for  the  complete  correspondence  course  upon  payment  ot  the  Bmall 
fee  of  ten  dollars. 

OUR  THIRTY  VISITING  INSTRUCTORS  cover  the  entire  United  States,  and  their  services  are 
still  free  to  all  schools  having  Palmer  Penmanship  adoptions. 

THE  PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  when  followed  exactly,  leads  to  enduring  handwriting,  which 
becomes  a  big  asset  in  school,  business  and  social  life. 

PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  written  at  commercial  speed  and  is  as  plain  as  print. 
Thus,  it  conserves  the  time  of  the  writer  and  the  time  of  the  reader.  Palmer  Method  Penman- 
ship compels  healthful  posture  while  writing,  thua  conserving  health  and  vision. 
PALMER  METHOD  SPELLERS  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  are  attracting  more  and 
more  of  the  attention  of  modern  educators.  Follow  immediately  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
lesson  with  the  Palmer  Method  spelling  lesson,  and  the  results  in  both  subjects  will  be  highly 
gratifying. 

PALMER  METHOD  STANDARDIZED  PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES  are  seUing  in  very  greatly 
increased  quantities,  because  they  offer  the  greatest  value. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City  2128  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago  Pittock  BIdg..  Portland,  Ore. 


No  Good  History  Work 
Without  Good  Maps 

THE  FOSTER  HISTORICAL  MAP  SERIES 


can  inject  interest  into  the  dullest  sort  of  class. 
A  revelation  of  North  American  development, 


it  gives  in  line  and  color  a  graphic  pcture  of 
Exploration  and  Discovery,  Land  Grants  and 
Territorial  Progress  before  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  much  else. 

Special  maps  of  great  interest  are  the  "Politi- 
cal Party.  Map,"  "Drainage  Map  of  North  Amer- 
ica," and  "Navigable  Waters  of  the  United 
States." 

The  series  is  printed  on  specially  strengthened 
paper,  tape  bound,  and  mounted  on  an  adjusta- 
ble iron  stand — easy  to  turn. 

34  plates  25  x  36  inches 

Send  for  descriptive  matter 

RAND  M*?NALLY  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York 
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VniVei-sitj    Piits  Into  Eflfect  Plan  to 
Bring  Colleges  Closer   Together 

Chapel  Hill.  April  11. — An  impor- 
tant step  in  bringing  Southern  uni- 
cersities  and  college  into  closer  re- 
lationship with  one  another  is  the 
establishment  of  exchange  professor- 
ships. Under  this  plan  members  of 
the  faculty  of  one  institution  go  forth 
on  visits  of  from  three  days  to  a 
week,  deliver  lectures  and  hold  con- 
ferences with  faculty  members  and 
students  of  other  institutions,  ex- 
changing reports  of  the  work  done  in 
various  fields  of  learning. 

Walter  D.  Toy,  professor  of  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  just  returned  from  a  stay 
of  several  days  at  Vanderhilt  Uni- 
versity in  Xashville,  Tenn.  While 
he  was  there  he  gave  three  lectures. 


Appalachian 
Training  School 

BOONE,  N.  C. 

In  the  mountains  of  North  Car- 
olina, 3,333  feet  above 
sea-level. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 
May  30  to  August  18,  1922 

0 


Devotes  entire  energy  to  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Gives  a  two-year  Xoraial 
Course  based  on  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school. 

Four  six-weeks  courses  will 
change  the  classification  of  cer- 
tificates. 

Each  term  is  a  section  of 
work  required  for  graduation. 
Expenses  low.     Address 


m 


B.  B.  Dougherty,  President 

Boone,  North  Carolina 


The  topic  of  the  first  was  the  rise  of 
Prussia  and  its  position  of  dominance 
among  the  German  states.  The  sec- 
ond had  for  its  title  "The  Personal 
Element  in  Goethe's  Works."  and  the 
third  was  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
introduction  to  Schiller. 

Mr.  Toy  was  accompanied  on  the 
trip  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Toy, 
who  is  now  a  student  here.  They 
both  report  the  heartiest  cordiality 
toward  North  Carolina  on  the  part 
of  Vanderbile  and  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville, and  a  keen  interest  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  North  Carolina's  univer- 
sity. 


quest  new  proposals  on  the  revised 
plans.  It  is  thought  that  the  con- 
tracts may  be  let  early  in  May. 


Revised  plans  for  three  new  school 
buildings  in  Henderson  have  been 
completed.  Bids  submitted  several 
weeks  ago  so  far  exceeded  the  funds 
in  hand  that  the  school  board  will  re- 


A  volume  packed  with  facts  about 
the  State's  modern  problems  has  just 
been  issued  as  the  Year  Book  of  the 
North  Carolina  Club  at  the  Univesity 
under  the  title,  of  "North  Carolina, 
Industrial  and  Urban."  The  edition 
is  limited  and  copies  are  sent  only  to 
those  who  make  application.  Tiie 
hook  contains  eighteen  chapters. 

Higher  E]ducation 

Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

ull|?  T^mwraitg  of  Clljtragn 

|30th  Year Division  4*^  _  Chicago.  111.  | 
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TEMPCnA  COLORS 

-      ««.  -rWD-tNCM  Toeis     • 

The  Ameeio^n  CrAvowCa 


Prang  Tempera  Colors— 

the  perfect  medium  for  school 
design  work 

SINCE  design  work  has  taken  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  school  art  courses.  Prang 
Tempera  Colors  have  come  into  wide  use. 

Made  of  the  finest  of  materials,  they  give 
rich,  velvety  effects  in  intensely  brilliant 
tones,  and  may  be  applied  without  danger  of 
clouding  or  glazing. 

Their  popularity  among  art  teachers  and 
students  alike  is  due  largely  to  these  things; 

To  their  subtle  differences  in  color  tones; 

To  their  capacity  for  remaining  intimately 
mixed,  both  while  in  use  and  while  standing 
unused  from  one  day  to  another; 

To  their  adaptability  for  use  on  paper, 
cardboard,  wood,  modeling  clay  and  a  variety 
of  other  surfaces; 

To  the  fact  that  they  will  not  crack  nor 
mold  nor  mildew. 

Made  in  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  factories  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
Prang  Tempera  Colors  are  products  of  an  un- 
surpassed manufacturing  skill.  They  may  be 
obtained  in  opaque  glass  jars  and  in  tubes, 
the  full  palette  of  colors  giving  all  the  elastic- 
ity needed  for  the  finest  work. 

American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY  •  OHIO  ' N£WYORK 

Established   IS. 3 5 
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stanhope    \'otefl    Bonds    Before 
Breakfast 

April  12  the  Stanhope  district  in 
Xash  County  was  called  on  to  vote 
a  tOu.OOO  bond  issue  for  schools. 

The  polls  opened  about  5:40  a.m. 

By  6:46  a.m.  enough  ballots  had" 
been  cast  in  favor  of  bonds  to  carry 
the  election  safely. 

The  early  voters  then  went  back 
home  to  breakfast  and  their  regular 
day's  work. 


Milk  Drinking  Adds  Weight  to 
Children 

Elizabeth  City,  April  7. — An  aver- 
age gain  of  10  per  cent  in  weight  is 
shown  by  the  2S  retarded  children 
for  whom  the  milk  distribution  plan 
was  specifically  undertaken  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  primary  schools  for  white 
children  in  this  city.  The  report  for 
the  month  of  March,  which  has  jilfet 
been  made  public,  and  which  gives 
the  weights  recorded,  shows  that  two 
pupils  gained  five  pounds;  one  two 
and  one-half  pounds;  five,  one  pound; 
two,  one-half  pound.  One  showed  no 
gain,  one  lost  a  pound  by  reason  of 
illness,  and  two  were  not  recorded, 
being  absent  when  the  weighing  was 
done. 

For  reviewing  for  the  teachers"  ex- 
amination, get  the  "Quiz."  It  is  a 
pocket  size  normal  question  book. 
Price  50c;  3  copies,  ?1.00.  Teach- 
ers' Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 

C.M.AIPROVED   .MOrXTAIX    FARM 
FOR   .S.\LE 

In  McDowell  County,  northeast 
corner,  about  ten  miles  from  Marion 
and  Bridgewater.  among  beautiful 
new  lakes  of  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany, 51  miles  east  of  Asheville.  Be- 
tween two  ridges  along  a  rollicking 
mountain  stream,  ample  for  private 
lake,  and  for  farm  power  and  elec- 
tric lights;  216  acres,  50  to  60  acres 
in  valley  and  gentler  slopes;  a  few 
apple  trees  on  the  place,  but  no 
buildings  to  speak  of;  fine  site  for 
quiet  country  home  (or  several  sum- 
mer homes  I,  for  poultry,  fruit,  grain, 
or  stock  farm.  Adjoins  farm  of  Mr. 
I.  A.  Davenport,  in  Xebo  Township. 
Price  less  than  what  some  small 
city  lots  cost.  Do  not  write  unless 
in  position  to  improve  property;  for 
one  who  will  Improve  it,  here  is  a 
potential  little  fairyland  for  a  song. 
Too  far  away  for  owner  .to  give  it 
personal  attention.  Rigid  investiga- 
tion invited.  Address  Farm  Owner, 
Box  412.  Raleigh.  X.  C. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses 
in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  Education, 
Law,  Divinity,  Medicine,  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as 
study.  Golf,  tennis,  rowing:,  etc.  Two 
great  parks  and  Lake  Michigan  within 
walking    distance. 

Students  may   register  for   either   term 

or  both.  . 

1st  Term-June  19-July  26 

2nd  Term— July  27 --Sept.  1 

Write   for    comphte    annouticem€nt 
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The  University  of  Chicago 

Box    611 — Faculty    Exchange 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I 


The  Negro  Agricultural  &  Technical  College 
State  and  County  Summer  Schools 

The  23rd  Session  will  begin  June  26th,  and  continues  six 
■weeks.  Courses  •will  be  offered  for  County,  Elementary,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  Grade,  High  School,  Teachers  and  Super- 
visors.    Strong  Faculty. 

465  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  summer. 

A  fine  place  to  spend  the  vacation  in  pleasant  associations 
while  increasing  the  value  of  one's  certificate. 

For  information  write 


JAS.  B.  DUDLEY,  President 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


HARRIS-WALDO'S 

FIRST  JOURNEYS  IN  NUMBERLAND 

Cloth  144  Pages  308  Illustrations 

The   adopted    book   in    North    Caro- 
lina for  Second  Grade  Number  Work 

Through  games,  plays,  exercises  in  cutting,  measuring,  folding, 
modeling,  etc.,  the  simple  combinations  are  mastered.  On  com- 
pletion of  this  Primer  the  child  will  have  a  "fair  start"  for  the 
more  formal  arithmetic  work  in  the  third  grade. 

Write  direct  to  our  Chicago  Office  for  an  examination 
copy  or  for  the  pamphlet — "First  Steps  in  Numbers" 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY 

S.  G.  CRATER,  Representative 

023  SoQth  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Cullowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  a  State  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  priman,'  and  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers, is  centrally  located  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Summer  Quarter  for  1922,  consisting  of  two  six- 
weeks'  terms,  will  open  May  30  and  close  August  18.  The 
second  term  will  open  July  11. 

This  institution  affords  a  maximum  opportunity  to  teach- 
ers at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  section  noted  for  its  inspiring 
sceneiy  and  delightful  cUmate. 

Those  desiring  catalogs  or  special 
information   will   please    address 

W.  E.  BIRD,  Summer  School  Director.  CULLOWHEE,  N.  C. 
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LECTURES     HEARD     600     MILES 
AWAY 


Students  at  State  College  Get  Long- 
Distance   Instruction 

Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Dean  of  the 
Engineering  School  o£  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
addressed  the  Student  Branch  of  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  at  State  College  by  radio- 
Ijhone  the  evening  of  April  13. 

Calvin  W.  Rice,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  society,  also  was  heard  by  the 
students  at  State  College.  Both 
speakers  were  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
six  hundred  miles  away,  but  the  Tar 
Heel  branch  of  their  audience  had  no 
difficulty  in  hearing  them  plainly. 

The  North  Carolina  end  of  the  lec- 
tures was  heard  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  electrical  department  of  State 
College,  the  voices  being  transferred 
from  the  wireless  receiving  station 
across  the  hall  through  wires  to  a 
magnavox,  which  was  stationed  in 
front  of  the  audience  on  a  large  desk. 

The  Tar  Heels  were  given  some 
good  pointers  on  important  things  to 
remember  in  their  profession.  They 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the 
distant  speakers,  whose  voices  could 
be  heard  as  clearly  as  if  they  were 
present  at  the  desk  on  which  the 
magnavox  was  placed. 

The  local  student  body  of  the  A.  S. 
M.  E.  had  as  their  guests  for  the 
evening  the  members  of  the  local  stu- 
dent branches  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, and  also  the  following  guests: 
Prof.  J.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of 
education  of  Warren  County;  Prof. 
G.  B.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the 
Norlina  schools  and  a  delegation  of 
a  score  or  more  from  Norlina,  who 
also  had  the  pleasant  privilege  of 
"listening  in"  on  concerts  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Schenectady. 


The  Never-Owned  Dress   Suit 

First  College  Man:  "I  want  you  to 
come  to  our  dance  tonight." 

Second  Ditto:  "Thanks.  Is  iffor- 
mal;  or  shall  I  wear  my  own 
clothes?" — Life. 
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East  Carolina 
Teachers  College 


A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this 
one  purpose.  Tuition  free  to 
all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
term  begins  Sept.  2  7,  19  22. 
Summer  terms  begins  June  13, 
closes  August  5,  1922. 

For  catalog  and  other  infor- 
mation, address 


KOBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


New  York  University  Summer  School 

(July  tenth  to  August  nineteenth) 

More  than  200  courses  in  the  following  fields: 


Education 

History   and  Philosophy 
Methodology 
Elementary  Education 
Junior  High  Schools 
Commercial  Education 
Psychology  and 

Measurements 
Administration 
Supervision 
Research 
Art 
Music 

Home  Economics 
Domestic  Art 


Collegiate    Subjects 

Graduates  and 
Undergraduates 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English 
Modern  Foreign 

Languages 
Latin 
Geography  and 

Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Philosophy  and 

Psychology 


Physics 
Sociology 
Commercial 
jects 

Accounting 

Advertising  and 
Marketing 

Business  Law 
Economics 
Finance 
Foreign  Trade 
Management 
Retail  Selling 


Sub- 


(Conference  Course  on  Administration 
Conferences  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Supervisors 
Lectures  on   Education  and  International  Peace 
Lectures  on  New  York  City,  with  excursion 

On  the  campus  at  TTiiiversity  Heights — an  ideal  summer  resort — 
moderate   living   expenses — write   for   a   complete   bulletin 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS,  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

New  York  University,  32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Engineering 

Summer  Session — June  13  to  July  26 

Teachers  Courses  (1)  for  those  holding  State  Certificates  and  (2)  for 
graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools.  Courses  for  College  Entrance 
and  College  Credit.     Catalogue  upon  application. 

Apply  for  Reservation  at  Once 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
For  the  Higher  Training  of  Leaders  in  Southern  Education 

Summer  Quarter,  1922 

First  term,  June  8  to  July  18;  Second  term,  July  19  to  August  29. 

More  than  300  courses  in  twenty-six  departments,  counting  toward 
B.S.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Strong  courses  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, 
offering  adequate  preparation  to  equip  superintendents  and  super- 
visors of  public  education,  administrators  and  instructors  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  heads  of  departments  and 
supervisors  of  the  various  subjects  taught  in  schools  and  celleges, 
directors  of  vocational  schools,  of  home  economics,  of  public  health 
and  physical  education. 

The  Peabody  Campus  of  fifty  acres,  with  its  trees,  lawns,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  its  five  handsome  colonial  buildings,  its.  spacious 
library  and  reading-room,  offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  study 
and  recreation. 

Thousands  of  students  come  to  Peabody  from  prominent  educa- 
tional positions  all  over  the  South,  because  the  higher  training  re- 
ceived here  increases  their  ability  to  serve  their  communities  as  well 
as  advancing  their  salaries. 

AVrite  for  a  catalogue  of  the  summer  quarter  now. 
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I       THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  SUMMER  SESSION— 1922 

I  (Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South)  KNOXVILLE   TENN 

i'       FULL   SESSION,   TWELVE   WEEKS  First  Term,  Jime  12-July  20;  Second  Term'  July  21-August  30 

All  Teachers,  College  Students,  and  Others  Prepared  to  take  courses,  may  enter.     Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.     Fine  sum- 
mer climate.     Improved  boarding  facilities.     Reserve  room  early. 


PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP 
CONTEST 


List  of  Prlze-Winners  in  State-Wide 
Contest  and  Their  Teacliers 

On  March  15,  1922,  a  penmanship 
contest,  open  to  any  public  school  in 
the  State  using  Palmer  Method  Writ- 
ing, was  conducted.  The  schools 
competing  were  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  Weldon, 
Tarboro,  Burlington,  Washington, 
Jacksonville,  Murphy,  Reynolds,  Fay- 
etteville,  Bessemer  City,  Davis. 
Vanceboro.  Elizabeth  City,  Winston- 
Salem,  Spring  Hope,  Concord  and 
Statesville.  The  one  best  specimen 
from  each  grade,  from  grades  one 
to  eleven,  inclusive,  was  selected  in 
this  preliminary  contest  and  for- 
warded to  the  Palmer  Office  in  New 
York.  Mr.  S.  E.  Bartow,  principal 
of  the  Palmer  School,  acted  as  judge 
in  the  State  contest. 

The  idea  of  stimulating  interest  in 
penmanship  through  competition 
with  various  schools  in  the  State  orig- 
inated with  Miss  Carothers,  of  the 
Winston-Salem  high  school  faculty, 
who,  with  the  support  of  the  Palmer 
School,  planned  and  set  into  opera- 
tion the  first  State  contest  in  1921. 
The  schools  competing  the  first  year, 
though  not  so  great  in  number,  found 
the  contest  an  important  factor  in 
obtaining  results  from  penmanship 
classes. 

In  19  2  2  the  idea  increased  in  favor 
and  the  number  of  schools  competing 
almost  doubled.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  many  teachers  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  contest  has  been 
instrumental  not  only  in  quickening 
the  interest  of  pupils,  but  also  in  im 
proving  the  quality  of  their  penman- 
ship to  a  marked  degree.  Mr.  Bar- 
tow, in  commenting  on  the  1922  pa- 
pers, writes  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  render  a  decision  this  year  than 
last,  because  of  the  excellency  of 
many  of  the  specimens  submitted, 
and  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  the 
contest  is  worth  while.  It  is  hoped 
that  more  schools  by  next  year  will 
realize  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  contest  and  begin  work 
in  the  fall  with  this  goal  in  view. 

Prize-Winners 

The  grand  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Lena  Goff,  tenth  grade,  Winston-  Sa- 
lem high  school,  Miss  Florine  Ca- 
rothers, teacher. 

The  other  winners  are: 

First  Grade:  Jette  Templeton, 
Statesville;  Miss  Ethel  Spaugh, 
teacher. 

Second  Grade:  Mary  Worthington, 
Washington;  Miss  Annie  Lamberth, 
teacher. 

Third  Grade:  Helen  Ross,  States- 
ville; Miss  Susie  Nance,  teacher. 

Fourth  Grade:  Mildred  Cowan, 
Statesville;  Miss  Myrtle  Chambers, 
teacher. 

Fifth  Grade:  Margaret  Eaton,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Miss  Jessie  Cox,  teacher. 

Sixth  Grade:  Janet  Love,  Winston- 
Salem;   Miss  Louise  Futrell,  teacher. 

Seventh  Grade:    Maggie  Mangum, 


Weldon;      Miss     Josephine     Tillery, 
teacher. 

Eighth  Grade:  Mildred  Brown, 
Reynolds;  Miss  Ethel  Brock,  teacher. 

Ninth  Grade:  Pearl  Longworth, 
Winston-Salem;  Miss  Florine  Ca- 
rothers, teacher. 

Tenth  Grade 
Salem;       Miss 
teacher. 

Eleventh  Grade:  Lola  Hatcher 
Winston-Salem;  Miss  Florine  Ca- 
rothers, teacher. 


Lena  Goff,  Winston- 
Floriue      Carothers, 


PERFECT  PROJECTOR 
for  every  rjaeii. 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL 
SPECIAL  EASY  TERMS 
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UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  19-JuIy  29 
Second  Term,  July  31-September  2 

COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

The  Summer  Quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  Year, 
the  courses  being  the  same  in  character  and  credit  value  as  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  men  and  women  for  summer  work. 

The  Master's  Degree  may  be  obtained  in  three  Summer  Quarters. 

It  offers  opportunities  unexcelled  in  the  South  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  teachers  seeking  broader  scholarship  and  training,  and  wider 
social  contacts,  and  to  college  students  desiring  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements. 

Attendance  last  Quarter,  2,429,  from  twenty-nine  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  most  beautiful  and  unique  campus  in  America. 

Accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tuition  for  non-Virginia 
students,  $15.00  per  term. 

Entertainments,  Music  Festival,  excursions. 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  announcement,  write  to 

CHAS.  G.  MAPHIS,  Dean,  University,  Virginia 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  20  to  August  2 


For: 


Teachers,  College  Students,  Law  Students,  High  School  Students 

desiring  to  make  up  entrance  conditions: 


Wake  Forest  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  most  successful  Summer  Law  School, 
under  Dean  Gulley.  The  Law  School  is  preparing  for  the  greatest  Summer  enrollment 
in  its  history.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women.  (This  department  of  Summer  School  be- 
gins June  6  and  runs  eleven  weeks). 

Now  for  a  great  Su7nmer  School  for  teachers!  Large  facuJty  is  engaged,  including 
successful  and  well-known  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and  teachers,  in 
addition  to  regular  college  faculty. 

Courses   approved   by   State   Department   of    Education    for    Primary    Grade   and    High 
School   teachers,   principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents. 
Demonstration  School  is  planned. 

Variety  of  courses  for  college  students.  Many  of  the  professional  courses  for  teachers 
carry   college  credit. 

Courses  for  High  School  students  desiring  to  work  ofF  entrance  conditions. 
New  Dormitory  used  by  women  students,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  of  Women. 
Expenses  lowest  possible  consistent  with  service.     Teachers  pay  no  tuition. 
For  information  or  catalogue,  write  to 

H.  T.  HUNTER,  Director, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 


i 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-Fifth  Session,  June  20-August  3, 1922 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education,  offering  numerous  professional  courses. 

Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have  not 
had  previous  professional  training. 

High-Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.   Lec- 
tures by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools  and  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates  admitted 
without  examination. 

Able  Faculty.     Moderate  Expenses. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  February  1st  upon  receipt  of  $6.00  for  room  rent 
for  six  weeks. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15th.  Complete  Announcement  ready  Apr.  1st. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director  ::  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


I  Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools 

i  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

i  . 

I  .   Fifth  Session,  June  13-July  26,  1922 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Asheville  Normal  is  one  of  the  State  Summer  Schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

844  teachers  from  18  states  and  territories  attended  the  1921  Summer  Session. 

The  Faculty  will  include  regular  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Normal,  and  37  Heads  of  De- 
partments from  19  Universities,  Colleges,  Teachers'  Colleges,  Normals,  and  City  Schools. 

One  Hundred  Fifty-two  courses  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  High 
School  Teachers,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

The  Campus  is  2,250  feet  above  sea,  surrounded  by  60  peaks  6,000  feet  high.  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest,  is  only  18  miles  away. 

The  Asheville  Summer  School  offers  teachers  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

Expenses  moderate.  Dormitory  room  and  board,  $40.00  for  six  weeks.  All  beds  single. 
Rooms  may  be  reserved  now  by  forwarding  $5.00  of  this  amount.  Good  board  in  private  homes 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  Registration  fee  is  $10  for  three  courses;  $15.00  for  four. 
Round-trip  tickets  to  Asheville  at  reduced  rates. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  catalog. 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President       ::       ::       ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


May,  1922] 
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Lenoir  College  Summer  School 


June  13  to  July  25,  1922 


Subject  matter  and  method  courses  for  all  grades  of  certificates. 

College  credit  given  for  courses  completed. 

Faculty  of  able  teachers,  trained  specialists  of  successful  experience. 

A  climate  unsurpassed,  affording  opportunity  for  pleasant  and  healthful 
recreation — a  summer  vacation  in  the  mountains  while  earning  sum- 
mer school  credits. 

Moderate  expenses. 


For  announcement,  address 


Q.  A.  KUEHNER,  Ph.D.,  Director 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 


Why  Pay  The 

MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prices  Deliveietl  Anywhere  in  N.  C.  | 

Singles         Doubles 

Nos  1   and  2 

$6.75        $9.00 

Nos.  3  and  4 

$6.50        $8.50 

Nos.  5  and  6 

$6.25        $8.00 

Fronts  and  Rears 

$6.00        $7.50 

Recitation  Seats  $2.00  Per  Foot.     | 

Tablet  Arms 

75c  Each.               | 

J 

Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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North  Carolina  College  For  Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 
June  14th  -  July  25th 


Courses  organized  to  meet  the  real  needs         Accommodations  comfortable  and  conveni- 
of  every  North  Carolina  teacher.  ent^^dormitories  with  a   capacity  of 

Faculty  with  successful  experience  in  their         Classes  small  enough  for  individual  atten- 
field  of  work  ^^''^  ^^^  personal  conferences. 

Cost — everything    included    except    text- 
Credit,  certification,  college  and  graduate.  books — only  $42.00. 

Work,  recreation  and  entertainment  are  each  provided  for. 
Reservations  may  be  secured  now  by  writing. 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


} 


Trinity  College  Summer  School 

Wednesday,  June  21,  to  Thursday,  August  3 

The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.  Last  summer's  records  from 
Trinity  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  within  ten  days  after 
summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.  The  classes  are  small  enough 
to  enable  the  instructors  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  those  prepared  to  receive  them. 

All  courses  offer  college  credit ;  forty -five  per  cent  offer  credit  for  the 
A.M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;  courses  for  high 
school  teachers ;  courses  for  gi-ammar  grade  teachers ;  courses  for  pri- 
mary and  elementary  teachers. 

No  Tuition  Charges  for  Teachers      :      :      Registration  Fee,  $8.00 

For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  STATION DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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Vol.  XVI.     No.  10 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JUNE,  1922 


Price :  $1.50  a  Year 


Lowest  Club  Rate  Now  $1.25 

Owing  to  tlie  greatly  increased  costs  of  printing  and  mailing  Xoeth  Caeolixa  Educatiox, 
tlie  publisher  is  impelled  to  advance  the  lowest  clubbing  rate  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  year.  Within 
less  than  eighteen  months,  our  printing  costs  have  increased  fifty  per  cent,  the  cost  of  mailing 
has  doubled,  the  rate  of  postage  has  been  increased  by  the  goverimient,  and  there  has  been  a  stiff 
advance  in  office  rents.  While  these  costs  were  m.ounting  steadily  upward,  the  one  dollar  rate  was 
allowed  to  stand,  but  it  was  at  an  embarrassing  financial  sacrifice  borne  by  the  publisher  himself 
solely  and  alone.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  the  teachers  of  !N"orth  Carolina  wish  him  to  print  their 
journal  at  such  a  sacrifice,  he  makes  this  moderate  increase  in  the  clubbing  rate  with  full  confi- 
dence that  such  necessary  action  will  meet  their  approval  and  receive  in  undiminished  degree  their 
cordial  support.  The  regular  price  for  single  subscriptions  remains  at  $1.50  a  year.  The  rate  for 
clubs  of  two  to  four  is  $1.40  each;  for  ten  or  more,  $1.25  each. 

September  a  "Spelling  and  Language"  Number 

It  is  planned  to  publish  next  year  several  special  numbers  of  iSToHTH  Caeolixa  Educatiox.  The 
series  will  begin  with  the  September  issue,  which  will  be  a  special  "Spelling  and  Language"  num- 
ber. Linking  up  with  the  State-wide  spelling  contest  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latham  in  this  June  num- 
ber, it  will  be  replete  with  articles,  hints,  methods,  and  devices  for  producing  practical  results  in 
teaching  spelling  and  language.  By  all  means,  send  your  renewal  or  subscription  in  time  to 
receive  this  September  number.  And  may  this  be  the  most  delightful,  the  most  refreshing,  and 
the  most  profitable  vacation  you  have  ever  enjoyed.  Faithfully  yours, 

W.  F.  Marshall,  Publisher. 
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For  JUNE  INTELLIGENCE  SURVEY  use 

The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

It  Gives  Every  Child  a  Chance 

It  is  Written  in  a  Universal  Language 

It  is  a  Single  Continuous  Scale  for  All  Grades  and  Ages 

TV/n?  A  QTTX>T"Mr<    TV/TTXTTkC! .  an  examiner's  manual  to  accompany 
iViiiiAfe  U  KiJN  Lr    MiJN  Db .  the  myers  mental  measure 

By  CAROLINE  E.  MYERS  and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,  Ph.D. 
Head  of  Department  of  Psychology,  Cleveland  School  of  Education 


PUBLISHED   MAY,    1922 


By  the  same  authors 


Form  2  of  THE  MYERS  MENTAL  MEASURE 


To  Alternate  with   the  First  Form 


A  PANTOMIME  GROUP  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

All  Pictures — Given  AVithout  Language 

Designed  for  kindergarten  to  Grade  Six  in  districts  where  there  are  many  foreign  children.     Also  for 
foreign-speaking  adults  in  schools  or  factories.     No  knowledge  of  spoken  English  is  necessary. 


Newson  &  Company,  Publishers 


623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
23  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS  FOR  1922 


Sixty-four  counties  in  North.  Carolina  will  hold  fifty- 
three  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  this  summer. 
The  smaller  number  of  schools  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  counties  listed  is  due  to  the  joint  schools 
in  which  two  or  more  counties  participate.  The  sub- 
joined list  shows  in  their  order  (1)  the  name  of  the 
county,  (2)  place  where  the  summer  school  will  be 
held,  (3)  name  of  the  director,  and  (4)  the  date  of 
opening.  In  a  few  cases  the  date  or  some  other  detail 
is  omitted,  for  the  reason  that  the  information  was 
not  at  hand  when  the  list  was  given  to  the  printers. 

Alexander — Taylorsville,  Horace  Sisk,  July  10. 

Anson — Wadesboro.  June  5. 

Ashe — West  Jefferson,  J.  A.  Abernethy,  May  24. 

Beaufort — Washington,  May  29. 

Brunsioick — Southport,  Shepard  Bryan,  June  19. 

BuncoTnhe — Asheville,  June  13. 

Burke — Morganton,  H.  F.  Srygley,  June  15. 

Cabarrus — Concord,  July  17. 

Casicell — Yanceyville,  C.  M.  Ramsey. 

Catawba — Newton,  M.  S.  Beam. 

Chatham — Bonlee,  E.  R.  Franklin,  June  19. 

Cherokee — Murphy,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Witherspoon,  June  5. 

Clay — Hayesville,  June  19. 

Cleveland — Shelby,  J.  H.  Grigg,  July  17. 

Columbus — Chadbourn,  Hester  Struthers,  June  19. 

Dare — Manteo,  June  14. 

Davidson — Lexington,  A.  V.  Nolan,  May  29. 

Duplin — Kenansvllle,  James  S.  Moore,  June  5. 

Forsyth — Winston-Salem,  Cordelia  Camp,  May  29. 

Graham — Robbinsville,  June  19. 

Guilford — Greensboro,  J.  H.  Cook,  June  14. 

Haytvood — Waynesville,  Mr.  Robinson,  June  12. 

Hertford — Murfreesboro,  June  19. 
Bertie. 
Gates. 
Northampton. 

Henderson — Hendersonville,  June  8. 

Iredell — Statesville,  Celeste  Henkel,  July  17. 

Jackson — Cullowhee,  R.  F.  Hough,  May  30. 

Jones — Trenton,  June  12. 

Lincoln — July  24. 

Macon — Franklin,  Laura  M.  Jones,  May  22. 

Madison — Marshall,  Mr.  Blankenshlp,  June  19. 

Mitchell — Bakersville,  Jason  B.  Deyton,  May  8. 

Montgomery — Troy,  C.  Y.  Meton,  May  22. 

Onsloxo — Jacksonville,  June  26. 

Pamlico — Oriental,  June  27. 

Pasquotank — Elizabeth  City,  June  12. 
Camden. 
Currituck. 
Perquimans. 

Pender — Burgaw,  N.  C,  June  19. 

Person — Roxboro,  M.  E.  Yount,  May  29. 

Randolph — Ashboro,  R.  C.  Cox,  July  17. 

Richmond — Rockingham,  Kate  Finley,  June  5. 

Rockinghavi — Wentworth,  P.  H.  Gwynn. 

Rowan — Salisbury,  Katherine  Albertson,  June  26. 

Rutherford — Union  Mills,  A.  C.  Lovelace,  May  15. 
McDowell. 
Polk. 

Sampson — Salemburg,  W.  C.  Strowd,  July  10. 

Stanly — Albemarle,  J.  H.  Mclver,  June  27  or  28. 

Stokes — Danbury,  Benj.  Smith,  July  17. 

Surry — Dobson,  J.  H.  Hurst,  July  3. 

Transylvania — Brevard,  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  June  14. 

Union — Monroe,  Ray  Funderburk,  July  IS. 

Wake — Raleigh,  J.  C.  Lockhart,  June  13. 
Franklin. 
Johnston. 
Wayne. 

Watauga — Boone,  Florence  Harpham,  May  30. 


WiZfces— Hays,  C.  C.  Wright,  May  29. 
YadfcJn— Yadkinville,  H.  F.  Pardue,  June  26. 
Yancey — Burnsville,  C.  R.  Hubbard,  May  22. 


APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE 
TEACHERS  FOR  1922 

The  following  institutions  in  North  Carolina  are 
scheduled  to  hold  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  on 
the  dates  and  under  tlie  directors  as  given : 

Appalachian  Training  School,  No.  1 — May  30-July  8,  B.  B. 
Dougherty,  Boone.  N.  C. 

Appalachian  Training  School,  No.  2 — July  11-August  18, 
B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Asheville  Normal — June  13-July  26,  John  E.  Calfee,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

Cul.  Nor.  School  No.  i— May  30-July  8,  W.  E.  Bird,  Cul- 
lowhee, N.  C. 

Cul.  Nor.  School  No.  2— July  11-August  18,  W.  E.  Bird, 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

East  Carolina  Training  College — June  12-August  4,  Rob- 
ert H.  Wright,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

N.  C.  College  for  Women — June  14-July  25,  John  H.  Cook, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

State  College  (A.  and  E.)— June  13-July  26,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Withers,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Trinity  College — June  21-August  3,  Holland  Holton,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

University  of  N.  C. — June  20-August  3,  N.  W.  Walker, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Lenoir  College — June  13-July  25,  Q.  A.  Kuehner,  Hickory, 
N.  C. 

Wake  Forest  College — June  20-August  2,  H.  T.  Hunter, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Out-of-State   Institutions  Offering  Two  Summer 
School  Sessions 

George  Peabody  College  for  Women,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 
Chicago  University,  Chicago,  111. 


STATE  SPELLING  CONTEST 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Assembly  has  requested  the  undersigned  to  take  charge 
of  the  details  of  the  1922  State  Spelling  Contest,  to  be 
held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  next  Thanks- 
giving. Those  who  expect  to  enter  pupils  should  send 
to  me  any  suggestions  that  will  help  to  improve  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  force  last  year.  We  want  to 
make  the  contest  worth  while  and  as  fair  as  possible. 

Last  year  we  charged  $1.50  for  each  pupil  entered. 
We  did  not  know  that  we  would  have  so  many  children 
to  enter.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  charge  over  50c  or 
75c  per  pupil  next  year. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  1921  contest 
follow : 

Entry  fees  of  96  children  at  $1.50  "each $144.00 

Interest 61 

$144.61 

For  3  Medals _ 31.48 

For  3  Pennants 45.00 

For  Pencils,  Paper,  etc 6.00 

Totals   expenditures $  82.48 

Balance  on  hand $  62.13 

R.  H.  Latham. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  May  17,  1922. 
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PLAN  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Director  of  Teacher  Training. 

Editokial  Note. — The  following  plan  for  teacher  training  in  high  schools  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  and 
superintendents  interested  in  it  should  communicate  with  him. 


Program  of  Work 

One  year  program  of  work  based  on  the  subjects  se- 
lected from  the  elementary  curriculum  and  consisting 
of  our  four  types  of  work,  and  constituting  five  forty- 
five  minute  recitation  periods  daily. 

(a)  Suhject  Matter  Courses — Studied  for  tlieir  con- 

tent, not  for  review,  but  for  tlie  purpose  of 
developing  a  more  tliorougli  understanding  of 
these  things. 

1.  History — one-half  year. 

2.  Geography — one-half  year. 

3.  Arithmetic — one-half  year. 

4.  English — one-half  year. 

(b)  Professional  Courses. 

1.  General  Pedagogy,  or  Introduction  to  Teach- 

ing. Consists  of  defining  the  different 
types  of  recitation,  and  how  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  different  subjects. 

2.  Class    Management.     Elementary    principles 

of  class  management  applied  to  class-room 
discipline,  school  ground  management, 
plays,  games,  reports,  exercises,  children's 
clubs,  parents'  clubs,  etc. 

c)   School  Arts,  or  the  Mechanical  Side  of  Teaching. 

1.  Writing — six  weeks. 

2.  Drawing — six  weeks. 

3.  Public  School  Music — twelve  weeks. 

4.  Physical  Education — six  weeks. 

5.  Industrial   Arts — six   weeks. 

(d)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching — One  Period 
Every  Day. 

1.  Observation  and   Conference — six   weeks, 

2.  Group    Practice — twelve    weeks.      Not    over 

five  children  in  the  group. 

3.  Class  Practice — ten  weeks. 

•  4.  Rural  Practice — ten  weeks. 
5.  Primary  Practice — two  weeks. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  should  be  a  scientifically 
planned  opening  exercise  every  day,  and  a  conference  period 
on  lesson  plans  and  type  of  instruction. 

Instructors 

The  instructors  in  this  department  should  have  the 
following  qualifications : 

(a)  Graduate  of  a  normal  school,  to  insure  familiar- 
ity with  the  content  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

(b)  Two  years  of  rural  school  teaching,  to  insure  a 
knowledge  of  rural  school  conditions. 

(c)  Total  of  five  years'  exj)erience  in  teaching  to 
guarantee  special  skill  in  the  actual  instruction  of 
children. 

(d)  Specially  certified  for  this  work  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  employed  by 
the  local  board  of  education. 

Location 

(a)  In  connection  Avith  a  standard  high  school  of 
Class  A,  that  has  not  fewer  than  six  teachers  above 
elementary  grade. 

(b)  Located  in  a  jjlace  of  easy  access. 

(c)  Fed  by  a  large  high  school  population,  to  insure 
continuous  attendance,  and  to  insure  its  being  a  suc- 
cess and  not  an  experiment. 

Segregated  Room 

(a)  Room  especially  fitted  up  for  this  work,  and 
separated  entirely  from  the  ordinary  discipline  and  con- 


trol of  the  rest  of  the  school,  except  in  matters  of  mis- 
behavior. 

(b)  Room  furnished  for  this  purpose  with  mimeo- 
graph, typewriter,  special  desks,  book  shelves,  globe, 
professional  books  (200),  and  materials  ordinarily  used 
in  teaching  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  such  as 
paper,  scissors,  paste,  etc. 

(c)  Room  to  be  kept  heated  on  Saturday. 

Who  Should  Attend 

(a)  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools. 

(b)  People  in  standard  high  school  with  12  units  of 
work. 

(c)  Holders  of  elementary  certificates,  Class  B. 

(d)  Graduates  of  four-year  non-standard  high 
schools. 

Certificates  to  be  Awarded 

(a)  Standard  High  School  Graduation  Plus  1  Year 
H.  S.  T.  T.     Elementary,  Class  A. 

(b)  Standard  High  School  with  12  Units  Plus  1 
Year  H.  S.  T.  T.     Elementary,  Class  B. 

(c)  Holders  of  Elementai-y  Certificates,  Class  B, 
Plus  1  Year  H.  S.  T.  T.     Elementary,  Class  A. 

(d)  Graduates  of  Non-Standard  Four-Year  High 
Schools  (list  of  schools  to  be  prepared  by  High  School 
Inspector),  Plus  One  Year  H.  S.  T.  T.  Elementary, 
Class  B. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Number  of  Pupils 

'Not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  15. 


DON'T  FORGET  THESE  FOUR  THINGS 

By   MrRi.\M    McFadyen,    East    Carolina   Teachers'    College, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

1.  That  testing  is  not   teaching.     See  which  you  are 

doing  in  your  reading  and  spelling  classes. 

2.  That   reading   is    the    ha,sis    of   promotion   in   first, 

second  and  third  grades.  Therefore,  come  what 
may,  have  two  reading  lessons  a  day  in  those 
grades. 

3.  That  to  teach  you  must  have  the  attention  of  your 

cla^s.  For  one  day,  grade  yourself  on  this.  If 
you  have  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
class  grade  yourself  100.  If  you  have  the  atten- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  class,  give  yourself 
75.  So,  you  see,  to  barely  pass  you  must  have 
attention  of  three-fourths.  Are  you  just  passing 
or  are  you  doing  excellent  work? 

4.  That  the  school  is  for  the  pupil  and  not  the  teacher. 

So  let  the  pupil  do  some  of  the  talking. 

5.  That  you  can't  teach  anything  you  don't  Jcnotv  your- 

self. If  you  can't  work  peaceably  with  the  other 
teachers,  don't  try  to  teach  the  children  not  to 
fight  on  the  playground. 


An  early  mail  service  has  been  arranged  at  N'orth- 
western  University,  which  enables  the  co-eds  to  receive 
letters  before  attending  their  8  o'clock  classes.  This 
step  was  introduced  to  relieve  the  students  of  the  ten- 
sion of  waiting  through  the  first  hour  for  news  from 
home. 
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THE  JOHNSON  BOY  AND  THE  FARM  SCHOOL 

By  Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  for  North  Carolina 


Comfortably  seated  before  a  log  fire,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  reading  a  copy  of  Dairy  Farming,  by  Eckles  and 
Warren. 

"Come  in,"  lie  greeted.  "'Mighty  glad  you  came; 
I  want  to  talk  with  yon  about  something  that  has  been 
worrying  mo  for  several  days." 

"Farm  products  not  bringing  enough  to  j^ay  the  cost 
of  production  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  exactly.  Last  fall  a  course  in  vocational 
agriculture  was  introduced  in  our  school.  My  boy 
Sam,  fifteen  years  of  age,  enrolled  in  the  course.  The 
boys  are  making  a  special  study  of  animal  husbandry 
this  year,  and  in  order  to  put  into  practice  the  princi- 
ples he  learns  in  the  classroom,  I  agreed  to  let  him 
have  entire  responsbility  of  the  care  and  management 
of  my  herd  of  fifteen  dairy  cows.  I  believe  he  calls 
it  his  home  project. 

"One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  place  scales 
and  a  sheet,  on  which  he  recorded  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow,  in  the  barn.  Then  he  took  a  sam- 
ple of  milk  from  each  cow  and  carried  it  to  the  school, 
where  he  found  out  the  butter  fat  content.  Well, 
I  didn't  object  to  this,  but  I  thought  he  was  doing  a 
lot  of  useless  work. 

"A  few  weeks  later  he  came  home  from  school  and 
said,  'Dad,  I  am  going  to  change  the  feed  of  the  cows.' 
He  said  that  I  had  not  been  feeding  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  each  feed  and  as  a  result  the  cows  were  not 
getting  a  balanced  ration.  Also,  he  said  that  some 
cows  were  not  getting  enough  feed  and  others  were 
getting  too  much.  I  have  been  feeding  cows  for  fif- 
teen years  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  know  what  to 
feed  them.  But  he  went  ahead  and  in  about  six  weeks 
our  milk  supply  had  been  increased  by  one-third." 

"Well,  that  isn't  all.  Last  night  he  came  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  four  of  the  cows.  He  said  they 
were  "boarders"  and  that  they  didn't  produce  enough 
to  pay  to  keep  them.  I  came  pretty  near  telling  him 
that  I  would  take  charge  of  the  herd  again.  However, 
I  decided  to  study  over  the  matter  a  little.  This 
morni^ig  he  left  his  record  book,  which  contained  a 
complete  record  of  what  each  cow  had  done.  Right 
there  in  black  and  white  were  the  accounts  to  show 
that  within  the  past  six  months  it  cost  eight  dollars 
more  a  mouth  to  feed  and  care  for  the  four  cows  than 
the  amount  received  for  their  milk.  I  certainly  was 
surprised  for  two  of  the  four  cows  were  the  best  look- 
ing ones  in  the  herd." 

Pointing  to  a  copy  of  Dairy  Farming  lying  on  a 
table,  where  he  had  placed  it  when  I  walked  in,  he 
said,  "Today,  I  have  read  this  book  from  cover  to  cover 
and  several  bulletins  on  dairying  which  the  boy  left. 
All  the  information  seems  to  indicate  that  the  boy  is 
right." 

Looking  at  his  watch,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "A  short 
course  is  being  given  on  hogs  and  dairying  at  the 
school  for  adult  farmers.  It  is-  about  time  for  the 
afternoon  meeting.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  ?" 

He  continued,  "I  understand  that  an  expert  of  the 
State  Extension  Service  will  give  the  lecture  today. 
When  he  finishes  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  come  home 
with  me  and  look  over  the  situation  to  see  if  the  boy  is 
right.  But  I  certainly  don't  want  to  sell  those  cows ; 
they  are  the  prettiest  in  the  herd." 

We  started  to  the  school.  When  passing  the  barn 
lot  he  pointed  to  a  purebred  Jersey  bull,  "Our  teacher 
of  agriculture  got  us  interested  in  improving  our  herds. 


We  formed  a  breeders'  association  and  bought  this 
bull,  which  is  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  community. 
Next  year  the  forty  or  fifty  calves  produced  in  the 
neighborhood  will  all  be  either  purebred  or  at  least 
half  Jersey." 

This  conversation  took  place  two  years  ago.  Last 
week  I  visited  the  school  again.  A  short  course  was 
in  session,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  there. 

Mr.  Johnson  greeted  me  saying,  "The  boy  was  right. 
We  sold  not  only  the  four  cows  but  two  more,  and 
replaced  them  with  better  producers.  We  have  the 
community  bull  to  improve  the  herd.  Sam  had  charge 
of  the  herd  two  years.  The  first  year  he  made  $420 
more  from  the  same  number  of  cows  than  I  had  made 
the  previous  year,  and  the  next  year  the  amount  ^vas 
raised  to  $610." 

I  inquired  about  Sam.  "He  entered  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  last  fall.  He  is  planning  to  come 
back  when  he  graduates  and  take  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  I  am  attending  the  short  course  to  learn  how  to 
keep  the  herd  up  to  standard  until  he  returns,"  Mr. 
Johnson  answered. 

Pointing  to  the  agricultural  building — I  thought 
there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice — he  continued, 
"My  prayer  for  years  has  been  that  one  of  my  boys 
would  take  charge  of  the  farm.  The  agricultural  work 
was  the  means  of  getting  him  interested  in  farming 
and  bringing  him  back  to  me." 

On  this  visit  I  learned  something  of  what  the  voca- 
tional agricultural  work  of  this  high  school  is  doing 
to  train  boys  and  girls  for  life  on  the  farm,  improv- 
ing farming  conditions  and  making  the  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  open  country,  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  or  village.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  schools  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  for  years 
had  been  about  one  hundred  pupils  with  twenty  in  the 
high  school,  and  five  teachers  to  do  the  work.  The 
buildings  were  poorly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  not  sufficient  room.  The  instruction  was  con- 
fined within  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  unre- 
lated to  real  life.  New  teachers  came  on  the  job, 
remained  a  few  months,  closed  the  school  and  left. 
Each  year  there  was  a  change  of  teachers;  each  year 
there  was  the  exodus  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  cities. 
In  fact,  the  school  and  community  was  in  a  rut,  and 
the  old  status  of  ailairs  seemed  destined,  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  to  "go  on  and  on  forever." 

Not  so.  Three  years  ago  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
school  to  consider  the  introduction  of  a  department 
of  vocational  agriculture,  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  supervised  by 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  meeting  was  that  the  school  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  not  interested  in  farm  life  and  they  left  home 
as  soon  as  they  could.  Something  was  wrong.  If  the 
agricultural  work  could  do  anything  toward  preparing 
the  children  for  life  on  the  farm  and  making  them 
more  contented  with  this  life,  they  wanted  it. 

The  work  was  started.  A  young  graduate  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  who  lived  in  the  commun- 
ity, was  asked  to  leave  his  farm  and  take  charge  of 
the  work.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  teacher  was  to 
make  a  farm  management  survey  of  each  farm  in  the 
community.  His  idea  of  the  course  in  agriculture  was 
that  the  pupils  should  he  taught  the  things  that  would 
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enable  them  to  farm  successfully  in  that  community. 
The  farm  survey  gave  detailed  information  concerning 
the  status  of  farming;  it  gave  the  stronf^  points  and 
the  weak  ones  of  the  local  system,  a  reliable  diagnosis 
which  enabled  him  to  know  where  to  strike  first. 
Then  the  course  of  study  was  based  on  local  needs, 
guided  and  directed  by  the  best  methods  of  procedure 
as  determined  by  the  State  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  reinforced 
by  the  assistance  of  certain  phases  of  farming.  The 
farms  of  the  community  became  the  jiiupils'  laboratory 
and  the  instruction  was  composed  of  the  problems  of 
the  farm  from  the  time  the  pupil  entered  school  until 
it  closed. 

The  agricultural  dejjartment  offered  something  for 
every  person  in  the  community.  Twenty-two  high 
school  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  all-day  courses. 
Twenty  girls  had  been  placed  in  a  special  class  to  re- 
ceive instruction  on  poultry  and  the  care  of  milk.  A 
three  months  short  course  was  in  session  for  adult 
farmers.  The  farmers  met  twice  a  week  and  the  in- 
formation was  confined  to  three  of  the  farm  problems 
that  needed  attention  in  the  community.  The  teaching 
was  done  by  experts  from  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
tention  Service.  These  experts  remained  in  the  com- 
munity several  days  after  the  lecture  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  farmers,  and  to  assist  with  individual  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  demand  for  the 
short  course  arose.  The  previous  fall  three  of  the 
members  of  the  agricultural  class  exhibited  their  hogs 
at  the  district  fair,  competing  with  the  leading  swine 
breeders  from  three  counties.  The  boys  won  all  the 
j)remiums.  Some  time  after  the  fair  closed  a  group 
of  farmers  were  discussing  the  achievement  of  these 
boys.  One  farmer  said  :  "How  did  they  do  it  ?"  "I'll 
tell  you,"  responded  another  farmer,  whose  son  was  a 
member  of  the  class,  "they  fed  and  managed  those  hogs 
according  to  instructions  received  in  the  classroom." 
A  third  farmer  spoke,  "If  the  agricultural  work  can 
help  the  boys  that  much  we  ought  to  get  some  benefit 
from  the  same  instruction."  They  all  agreed.  The 
next  month  the  class  started. 

The  women  were  not  neglected.  Twenty-five  farm 
women  were  meeting  once  a  week  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  raising  poultry  and  growing  a  home  garden. 

The  agricultural  teacher  is  on  the  job  twelve  months 
in  the  year.  His  efforts  in  the  summer  are  devoted 
mostly  to  sui:)ervision  of  the  boys'  projects  and  giving 
advice  and  assistance  to  farmers.  Records  show  that 
during  the  past  two  years  the  teacher  has  served  512 
farmers  who  asked  for  advice.  The  following,  taken 
from  a  page  of  the  teacher's  diary  for  January,  indi- 
cates the  many  and  varied  community  activities : 

Advised  the  testing  of  seed ;  advised  the  variety  of 
corn  to  jjlaut ;  showed  two  farmers  how  to  prune  and 
spray  orchard ;  advised  farmers  to  do  early  spring 
plowing;  showed  farmer  how  to  vaccinate  his  hogs; 
advised  treatment  of  chickens  for  the  vertigo ;  advised 
how  to  prevent  gapes  in  chickens;  advised  how  to  pre- 
pare soil  for  planting  white  potatoes ;  advised  farmer 
to  sow  spring  oats  and  vetch;  advised  farmer  how  to 
balance  rations  for  hogs;  tested  soil  for  acidity;  advised 
the  sowing  of  spring  oats  and  vetch ;  helped  draw  plan 
for  dairy  barn;  ordered  hog  cholera  serum;  advised 
variety  of  white  potatoes  to  plant. 

Through  the  teacher,  purebred  animals,  seeds  and 
improved  machinery  have  been  introduced  into  the 
community,  and  livestock  associations  have  been 
formed.  Some  of  the  things  introduced  in  the  com- 
munity as  a   result   of   the   work   of  the  teacher   are : 


purebred  livestock,  consisting  of  60  cows,  78  hogs,  250 
chickens,  40  beef  cattle,  five  bulls;  new  strains  of  seed 
corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  rye;  two  tractors;  motor  culti- 
vator ;  and  five  home  electric  lighting  plants. 

On  the  school  grounds  there  stood  two  school  auto 

trucks,  the  foe  that  had  sounded   the  death-knell  for 

five  inefficient  one-teacher  schools.     Consolidation  and 

transportation  had  been  the  means  of  increasing  the 

•  high  school  enrollment  from  fifteen  to  sixty  pupils. 

When  the  lecture  for  adults  had  ended  and  the  farm- 
ers were  starting  home,  the  teacher  said,  "Mr.  Turner, 
we  shall  expect  you  to  show  the  boys  how  to  cull  poul- 
try tomorrow."  Mr.  Turner  had  been  a  breeder  of 
jiurebred  chickens  for  ten  years,  and  he  was  going  to 
give  the  boys  the  benefit  of  his  experience  by  showing 
them  what  kind  of  chickens  to  cull  out  of  the  flock. 

When  asked  about  the  agricultural  work,  Mr.  Turner 
said,  "We  have  a  good  school.  A  good  school  for  coun- 
try people  is  one  that  teaches  the  things  that  boys  and 
girls  need  to  know,  and  one  that  helps  the  older  peoj)le. 
If  this  agricultural  work  does  nothing  more  than  to 
cause  the  boys  to  have  purebred  livestock  on  their  farms 
when  they  engage  in  farming,  it  will  have  served  its 
purpose.  After  receiving  this  instruction  on  the  value 
of  purebred  animals  and  observing  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  purebred  and  the  "scrub,"  I  don't  believe 
they  are  going  to  be  content  with  anything  but  the  best 
animals  on  their  home  farms.  We  hear  so  much  talk 
about  how  to  get  purebred  animals  on  the  farm.  Well, 
if  an  agricultural  department  would  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  farm  boy,  I  don't  think  we  would 
need  to  bother  about  that  problem  any  longer,  for  it 
would  solve  itself." 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  pupils  has  to  say,  "I  am  a 
boy  who  could  never  get  interested  in  the  academic 
courses  of  study  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  class  with  the 
majority  of  country  boys,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
I  went  to  school  and  did  just  enough  work,  which  was 
not  much,  to  get  from  one  grade  to  another.  I  real- 
ized that  I  didn't  like  the  studies  we  had  and  I  was 
always  willing  to  risk  any  kind  of  change.  When  the 
school  put  in  vocational  agriculture  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  the  work.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
getting  into,  but  I  do  know  what  I  had  been  iyto.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  until  I  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  subject  that  really  had  life  to  it.  I  am  now  a 
hapjjy  school  boy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Life 
is  broader,  fuller  and  more  interesting  because  I  have 
found  something  that  I  love." 

What  vocational  agriculture  has  done  for  this  com- 
munity is  typical  of  what  the  work  is  helping  other 
communities  in  North  Carolina  do. 

During  the  year  1919-20,  514  boys  and  girls  in  these 
schools  studied  the  fundamental  princiijles  of  farming 
in  the  classroom  and  then  put  into  practice  the  informa- 
tion they  gained  by  growing  crops,  raising  livestock, 
caring  for  the  orchards,  etc.,  on  their  home  farms. 
The  514  pujjils  made  from  their  home  projects  or 
practical  work  a  total  income  of  $77,321.02.  The 
average  income  of  each  pupil  was  $150.43. 

The  practical  work  for  this  year  consisted  of  the 
growing  of  665  acres  of  crops  and  caring  for  3,965 
animals.  Did  the  instruction  which  these  pupils  re- 
ceived enable  them  to  secure  larger  yields  per  acre  at 
less  cost  than  the  farmers  in  their  respective  com- 
munities? Take  corn  for  example.  A  careful  survey 
of  nine  hundred  farms,  in  the  communities  in  which 
the  schools  are  located,  showed  that  the  average  yield 
of  corn  was  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre.  The  agri- 
cultural pupils  in  these  communities  made  an  average 
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of  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre.  As  the  pupils  were 
farming  under  the  same  natural  conditions  as  their 
fathers,  this  increase  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  better 
methods.  , 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  schools  are  doing 
for  the  i^eojjle  in  these  communities  ?  This  past  win- 
ter short  or  winter  courses  were  held  for  adult  farm- 
ers. These  schools  were  in  session  from  two  to  three 
months,  meeting  from  two  to  five  times  a  week.  Four 
jiundred  and  twenty  farmers  took  the  work.  The  in- 
struction in  each  community  was  centered  on  one  or 
two  problems  which  needed  attention.  Each  farmer 
attending  the  course  is  putting  into  practice  on  his 
home  farm,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture,  some  of  the  princij)les  taught  in  the 
classroom. 

A  tabulation  of  the  community  service  activities  of 
the  agricultural  teachers  for  last  year  shows  that  they 
gave  advice  and  assistance  to  1,625  individual  farmers. 
A  total  of  321  farmers'  meetings  were  held  with   a 


total  attendance  of  3,200  people  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing agricultural  problems.  Last  fall  community 
fairs  were  held  in  twenty-seven  of  these  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  49,710  people. 

Vocational  agriculture  is  beginning  to  make  the 
rural  high  school  what  it  should  be — a  school  for 
country  people.  It  is  taking  the  "shun"  out  of  educa- 
tion for  hundreds  of  boys.  It  is  salvaging  hundreds 
of  country  boys,  who  have  been  wrecked  upon  the 
shoals  of  our  inadequate,  unrelated-to-life  rural  schools, 
and  it  is  preparing  them  for  happy  and  efficient  citi- 
zenship in  the  country. 

Vocational  agriculture  shows  country  people  the 
inadequacy  of  the  old  systems.  It  is  the  antidote  for 
the  inefficient  rural  school  whose  curriculum  is  based 
upon  "the  shadows  of  the  shades  of  learning,"  and 
whose  instruction  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  schoolroom.  The  echoes  of  "How  to  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm"  being  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  "I  want 
to  stay"  from  the  boys  who  are  learning  that  the  farm 
is  a  good  place  on  which  to  live. 


TO  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintetiderit  Public  Instruction. 


1.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  State  fund  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  j)ay  any  jjart  of  the  salaries  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, Assistant  Superintendents,  "Suj^ervisors  not 
otherwise  j'l'ovided  for,"  and  principals  of  elementary 
and  high  schools,  for  the  year  1922-23.  Therefore,  all 
counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for 
1922-23  must  provide  in  their  budgets  for  this  expense, 
and  superintendents  should  be  guided  accordingly  in 
l)reparing  their  budgets. 

2.  The  State  Equalizing  Fund  for  1922-23  is  the 
same  as  for  the  year  1921-22,  that  is,  approximately 
$850,000.  A  county  that  could  not  qualify  to  draw 
from  the  Equalizing  Fund  in  1921-22  will  not  be 
entitled  to  draw  from  this  fund  in  1922-23. 

3.  The  same  tax  rates  legalized  or  authorized  by 
the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1921 
are  the  tax  rates  required  to  be  levied  inl922-23  before 
counties  may  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund.  (See 
Section  1  of  An  Act  to  Validate  Tax  Rates,  Chapter  5, 
Special  Session,  1921).  Counties  should  not  be  misled 
to  believe  that  39  cents  is  the  maximum  rate,  except 
for  those  counties  designated  by  law. 

4.  Since  the  tax  rates  will  be  approximately  the 
same  and  since  the  Equalizing  Fund  will  be  the  same, 
it  is  necessary  for  counties  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
Equalizing  Fund  to  prepare  their  budgets  so  as  to  run 
the  schools  next  year  on  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  j)ast  year.  Many 
counties  will  receive  less  from  the  Equalizing  Fund 
next  year  when  they  comply  with  the  provision  of 
this  section.  The  State  salary  schedule  will  be  the 
same,  but  in  order  to  pay  according  to  this  schedule 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  passed  a  regula- 
tion that  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  1922-23  will  he 
distributed  on  the  following  basis ; 

Two  teachers  will  be  allowed  for  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  three 
teachers  for  sixty-five  pupils,  four  teachers  for  one 
hundred  pupils,  and  one  additional  teacher  for  every 
thirty  additional  i)^ipils.  But  if  the  average  attend- 
ance in  counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing 
Fund  shows  a  higher  attendance  than  thirty-eight  for 
two  teachers,  the  high  average  will  be  taken  as  a  basis. 
Therefore,  counties  should,  so  far   as  possible,   adopt 


an  average  of  forty  pupils  as  a  basis  for  the  first  two 
teachers.     This  will  be  safe. 

5.  By  adopting  forty  pupils  as  a  basis  for  the 
first  two  teachers  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  and 
we  shall  have  surplus  enough,  perhaps,  to  pay  that 
part  of  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  sui")ervisors,  for  1921-22,  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  I  am  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  say  to  the  counties  that  the  surplus  will  be  applied 
to  these  purposes. 

6.  In  providing  for  high  school  instruction  in  the 
future  it  will  not  be  wise  for  superintendents  to  plan 
for  two  high  schools  in  the  same  townshijDS  or  two  high 
schools  within  about  five  miles  of  each  other,  unless 
the  number  of  pujjils  in  each  is  gi'eat  enough  to  justify 
a  standard  high  school  of  the  highest  class  in  each. 
The  cost  of  multiplying  small  high  schools  located  close 
together  is  too  great.  Superintendents  can  transfer 
high  school  jjupils  from  -schools  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  and  more,  reduce  the  cost  of  running  the  school, 
and  provide  better  high  school  instruction.  While  this 
does  not  apply  to  counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equal- 
izing Fund  but  only  to  those  expecting  aid  from  the 
State,  it  would  he  wise  for  all  counties  to  follow  this 
rule  at  this  time  when  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  build- 
ing rural  high  schools.  If  the  counties  persist  in 
locating  small  high  schools  close  together  with  high- 
salaried  principals,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  give 
proper  high  school  instruction  to  all  high  school  pupils 
of  a  township  or  of  a  given  area  and  allow  salaries 
from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  only  one  principal, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  based  on  the  number 
of  high  school  pupils  enrolled.  This  will  not  affect 
many  counties  at  present  but  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
county  superintendents  in  building  high  schools  for 
the  future. 


Life,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  a  location,  but  a  journey. 
Even  the  man  who  most  feels  himself  "settled"  is  not 
settled — he  is  probably  sagging  back.  Everything  is  in 
flux,  and  was  intended  to  be.  Life  flows.  We  may  live 
at  the  same  number  of  the  street,  but  it  is  never  the 
same  man  who  lives  there. — Henry  Ford,  in  McC'lure's 
Magazine  for  May. 
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THE  DURHAM  COUNTY  PROGRAM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 

SUPERVISION 


By  Miss  Matilda  0.  Michaels,  Elementary  Supervisor 
and 
John  W.  Cakr,  Jr.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


There  are  in  the  county  system  of  schools  twenty-nihe 
white  schools.  In  working  for  more  eifective  supervi- 
sion of  the  Durham  County  schools  twenty-sis  of  the 
typically  rural  schools  have  been  arranged  into  eight 
group  centers.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  evident 
when  you  consider  that  if  one  day  is  spent  at  each 
school,  it  takes  more  than  five  school  weeks  to  visit 
these  schools. 

A  group  center  school  has  been  chosen  usually  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest  school  in  a  given  vicinity,  it  has 
desirable  location,  and  is  imbued  with  a  progressive 
sjjirit.  These  schools  are  the  models  for  the  surround- 
ing smaller  schools,  and  concentrated  effort  is  jjvit 
forth  to  make  them  shining  examples  both  in  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  instruction.  During  the  fall 
term  a  day  was  set  aside  for  demonstration  teaching  in 
these  schools.  The  smaller  schools  were  closed,  and 
the  teachers  came  into  these  larger  schools  to  observe 
the  teaching  of  recitations  prepared  according  to  the 
best  pedagogical  methods.  "While  the  teachers  of  the 
group  center  schools  have  been  studying  and  planning 
their  work  for  demonstration  lessons,  the  visiting 
teachers  have  not  been  idle.  They  have  been  assigned 
definite  work  in  various  reference  books  found  in  the 
supervisory  library  of  Durham  County  in  order  to  be 
able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  work  observed.  In  the 
morning  hours  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  the  home  teachers;  in  the 
afternoon  conference  which  followed  the  demonstration 
teaching,  the  tables  were  turned  and  the  visiting  teach- 
ers jjlayed  their  part  in  leading  the  discussions.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences  teachers  have  been  strength- 
ened, and  a  livelier  interest  aroused  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  goal  of  supiervision  has  been  to  develop)  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  but  special  em.phasis  has 
been  j)laced  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  read- 
ing since  these  are  the  tool  subjects.  Then,  too,  the 
results  of  the  educational  tests  and  measurements  given 
in  1920-1931  showed  that  better  methods  of  teaching 
both  reading  and  arithmetic  were  imperative  if  the 
county  standard  was  to  be  raised. 

The  first  step  taken  for  the  improvement  of  teaching 
reading  beyond  the  improvement  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading  has  been  to  get  more  joy  out  of  a  lesson,  to 
give  a  better  social  setting  by  forming  voluntary  read- 
ing groups  in  which  the  pupils  enjoy  hearing  one 
another  read  and  tell  stories. 

To  encourage  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture and  to  inspire  a  greater  need  and  desire  to  read, 
"Children's  Literature"  was  selected  for  use  and  pro- 
fessional study  among  the  teachers. 

In  the  teachers'  meetings  the  teachers  have  taught 
poems,  told  and  dramatized  stories  as  they  would  to 
their  classes.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  use  this 
book  daily  in  their  classes. 

To  encourage  more  independent  and  silent  reading 
among  the  pupils  credit  has  been  given  for  outside 
reading,  provided  that  the  pupils  have  satisfied  the 
teachers  that  they  have  read  and  enjoyed  these  books. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  required  number  of  books  for 
credit  is  five;  in  the  grammar  grades,  eight;  and  the 
high  school,  ten.     As  a  reward  for  having  read  these 


books  Reading  Certificates  have  been  given  at  the 
group  center  commencciuents  to  those  who  have  met  the 
requirements. 

This  reading  campaign  in  the  schools  has  been  a 
decided  success.  Each  white  school  in  the  county  has 
at  some  time  had  State  and  county  aid  in  securing^  a 
library,  but  the  present  supply  of  books  was  found  to 
be  inadequate.  Fifteen  schools  have  raised  funds 
enough  to  supplement  their  original  libraries.  The 
other  schools  have  obtained  books  from  the  Durham 
Public  Library.  Reading  of  these  books  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  piupils,  but  when  carried  into  the  homes, 
the  parents  of  the  children  have  read  them  also.  A 
partial  report  on  the  number  of  books  read  by  piipils 
alone  show  that  9,337  books  have  been  read.  To  date 
665  reading  certificates  have  been  given  at  the  group 
center  commencements.  This  does  not  include  certifi- 
cates to  be  given  in  May  at  the  closing  of  the  suburban 
schools. 

As  a  part  of  this  campaign  a  •\\'ider  range  of  reading 
and  a  greater  desire  to  read  has  been  created  by  having 
in  the  schools  more  than  one  set  of  readers.  In  this 
way,  too,  sujjplementary  reading  relating  to  school  work 
is  being  introduced,  and  the  isolation  and  lack  of  books 
so  often  found  in  rural  homes  are  being  overcome.  The 
noticeable  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  shown  by 
the  scores  made  in  the  reading  tests  which  were  given 
recently.  Those  schools  which  have  emphasized  this 
outside  reading  have  more  than  doubled  their  scores  in 
rate  and  comprehension. 

In  the  group  center  schools  Studebaker  Practice  Sets 
have  been  placed  for  more  effective  drill  work  in 
arithmetic.  In  teaching  arithmetic  the  object  has  been 
to  see  that  the  pupils  gain  a  correct  number  concept, 
to  establish  right  habits  of  work,  .speed,  and  accuracy 
with  the  four  fundamentals;  then  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge in  useful,  practical  and  vital  problems.  The  re- 
sults of  the  spring  tests  in  arithmetic  show  that  this 
emphasis  has  been  decidedly  worth  while. 

The  significant  features  of  the  supervisory  program 
may  be  summarized  in  the  words  "a  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  reading  and  arithmetic  teaching  in  the 
schools."  Practically  all  supervisory  work  has  been 
concentrated  on  this  aim.  At  the  group  center  meet- 
ings demonstrations  in  teaching  reading  and  arithmetic 
were  given ;  in  the  assignments  for  the  conferences  fol- 
lowing each  demonstration  the  same  thing  was  empha- 
sized ;  the  professional  study  was  made  to  fit  -in  with 
the  main  aim ;  educational  tests  and  measurements  were 
used  in  the  fall  to  show  the  necessity  for  improvements 
in  arithmetic  and  reading ;  the  tests  in  the  spring  have 
been  used  to  measure  the  progress  which  has  been 
made;  very  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  encouraged  by  giving  certificates  of  dis- 
tinction ;  drill  work  on  the  fundamental  processes  in 
arithmetic  has  been  emphasized  through  the  use  of  the 
Studebaker  Practice  Sets;  and  the  desirability  of  using 
practical  arithmetic  problems  to  supplement  and  sup- 
plant those  give  in  the  book  has  been  emphasized  in 
circular  letters;  good  problems  that  can  be  used  as 
supplementary  material  have  been  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  the  teachers.  By  attempting  impirovement  in 
teaching    or   reading   and    arithmetic    more   has    been 
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accomplished  tlian  if  tlie  reform  of  the  whole  curricu- 
lum liad  been  attempted. 

The  purpose  of  the  group  center  meetings  held  in 
the  fall  was  to  raise  the  standard  in  teaching  and  to 
show  the  teachers  of  the  smaller  scliools  the  advantages 
of  school  consolidation.  The  program  of  the  spring 
has  been  a  continuation  of  these  ideas  with  the  broader 
aim  of  increasing  community  interest  in  the  schools 
through  the  group  center  commencements. 

For  conducting  these  rallies  the  eight  groiip  center 
schools  have  been  hosts  to  the  children,  teachers,  and 
patrons  of  their  own  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
neighboring  community.-  The  first  part  of  the  school 
day  has  been  set  aside  for  the  observation  of  the 
regular  school  work  by  the  patrons.  A  speaker  has 
been  secured  to  bring  to  the  people  a  message  which 
woidd  further  the  cause  of  education.  A  picnic  dinner 
has  been  served  on  the  grounds,  and  the  people  of 
nearby  conununities  have  renewed  and  made  ties  of 
friendship. 

In  the  afternoon  the  contests,  the  preliminaries  for 
the  county  commencement,  have  been  held.  These 
contests  have  all  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular 
school  work  and  have  consisted  of  an  arithmetic  con- 
test, a  spelling  match,  a  reading  contest,  a  story-telling 
contest,  and  a  singing  contest. 

In  the  arithmetic  contest  the  most  accurate  and  rapid 
workers  in  the  four  fundamentals  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  their  schools.  These  selected  pupils  then  com- 
peted with  one  another  to  determine  who  could  make 
the  highest  score  in  accuracy  and  rate  of  work.  The 
denomination  of  these  scores  depend  upon  the  number 
working.  If  there  are  six  workers,  the  accuracy  score 
for  each  example  will  always  be  six  and  the  rate  score 
will  range  from  six  to  one,  the  highest  score  of  six 
being  given  to  the  first  to  finish,  the  next  score  of  five 
to  the  second  one  finishing,  and  so  on  to  the  last  one 
who  gets  a  score  of  one.  The  scores  in  both  rate  and 
accuracy  are  then  added  and  the  contestant  making  the 
highest  total  score  is  the  winner  of  the  contest. 

In  the  spelling  match  each  school  is  entitled  to  two 
spellers  for  each  teacher  it  has.  This  match  continues 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  all  children  who  are  standing 
at  the  close  of  the  match  are  entitled  to  take  part  in 
a  match  at  county  commencement. 

Throughout  the  year  silent  reading  has  been  empha- 
sized ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  overemphasized, 
an  oral  reading  contest  is  given  a  place  on  the  group 
center  commencement  program.  Each  school  is  allowed 
one  contestant  who  may  read  any  selection  from  the 
reading  material  of  his  grade  not  to  exceed  three  min- 
utes in  length.  The  contestant  who  most  naturally 
brings  out  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  selection  he 
attempts  has  been  chosen  to  represent  his  group  center 
in  the  county  commencement. 

The  stories  in  the  primary  story-telling  contest  have 
been  selected  from  the  reading  books  or  stories  used 
during  the  year. 

The  singing  contest  consists  of  selections  taken  from 
the  song  books  adopted  in  the  county.  Each  school 
may  have  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  representatives. 
Instrumental  accompaniment  is  permitted,  but  as  some 
of  the  schools  are  ■without  musical  instruments,  only 
the  singing  has  been  considered  in  choosing  the  winner. 

Athletic  contests  such  as  pole  vaulting,  jumping  and 
racing  have  been  held.  A  play  period  for  both  the  boys 
and  girls  has  been  arranged.  Such  games  as  "Fox  and 
G-eese,"  "Dodge  Ball,"  and  "Potato  Eace,"  have  been 
used. 

The  group  center  commencements  have  not  only 
served  as  preliminaries  for  the  county  commencement 


but  have  served  to  develop  a  deeper  interest  in  ediica- 
tion  and  a  wider  community  spirit.  Thus  the  con- 
tests of  the  county  commencement  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  group  center  commencements.  The  larger  schools 
as  East  Durham,  West  Durham,  Lakcwood,  and  Lowe's 
Grive,  did  not  compete  in  the  reading  and  story-telling 
contests,  but  contested  among  themselves  in  a  recitation 
and  dramatization  contest.  Athletic  contestants  chosen 
at  the  group  center  rallies  competed  as  groups  against 
these  larger  schools.  This  gave  the  smaller  schools  a 
fair  chance  with  the  larger  ones.  Suitable  prizes  pro- 
vided by  the  Durham  County  Teachers'  Association 
were  given  for  each  contest.  The  athletic  jJennant  was 
won  last  year  by  West  Durham.  This  same  jsennant 
was  awarded  to  the  school  winning  at  the  county  com- 
mencement and  shall  finally  belong  to  the  school  win- 
ning three  consecutive  times.  The  county  commence- 
ment stands  out  as  a  red  letter  day  in  the  year's  work. 
It  means  that  the  schools  of  the  county  are  brought  to- 
gether as  a  unit.  It  means  also  that  they  are  swing- 
ing into  a  greater  day  educationally. 

The  significant  features  of  the  Durham  County  pro- 
gram of  supervision  and  administration  are:  (1)  the 
campaign  jjlan  for  improving  teaching  through  the  fo- 
cusing of  all  supervisory  agencies  on  the  better  teaching 
of  arithmetic  and  reading.  The  group  center  teachers' 
meetings,  the  reading  circle  work,  the  use  of  tests  and 
measurements,  and  the  group  center  commencements 
all  contributed  a  part  to  the  main  aim  of  our  sujjer- 
visory  program;  (2)  the  use  of  the  grouj)  center  com- 
mencements as  preliminaries  for  a  county  commence- 
ment with  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  county  for 
educational  progress;  (3)  the  iise  in  the  commence- 
ments of  contests  which  are  closely  connected  with 
the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

For  the  final  commencement  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  Trinity  College  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  county  authorities.  The  enthusiastic  rally  which 
was  held  there  made  the  people  of  the  county  realize 
that  their  school  system  is  a  large  and  important  insti- 
tution; it  increased  the  interest  of  the  j^eople  in  their 
schools. 

No  one  jDerson  can  claim  the  credit  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Durham  County  plan.  It  originated  in 
the  mind  of  the  former  county  superintendent,  it  was 
expanded  and  carried  out  through  the  cooperative 
efl'orts  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  Without  the  loy- 
alty and  enthusiasm  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  schools,  the  whole  jA&n  would  have  been  a  dismal 
failure. 


ELIOT  AND  EDISON 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday 
by  doing  his  regular  day's  work.  Edison,  seventy-five, 
confessed  somewhat  shyly  to  being  a  few  minutes  late 
for  office  because  his  family  was  "celebrating." 

Two  men,  both  long  past  the  age  when  most  men 
are  useful,  continue  to  live  and  work  and  make  the 
world  better.  How  do  they  do  it?  A  stagnant  pool 
is  one  into  which  no  water  flows^  from  which  no  water 
runs.  A  fresh,  clear  pool  is  one  into  which  water  runs 
and  from  which  water  constantly  flows.  Edison  and 
Eliot  have  minds  through  which  thought,  ideas,  pic- 
tures, conceptions  constanly  flow.  To  stay  young,  read, 
think,  educate  your  brain.  You  will  never  be  an  Edi- 
son or  an  Eliot,  probably,  but  you  will  be  of  use,  and 
live  long  enough  to  make  that  use  count  in  proportion 
to  what  you  know,  what  you  learn,  to  what  purpose 
you  use  your  brain. — Capital  News  Service. 
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TEACHING  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS:  IN  CONCLUSION 

By  Wm.  T.  L.\pkade,  Department  of  History,  Trinity  College.  Durham,  N.  G. 


"We  have  attempted  to  cover  in  the  monthly  articles 
this  year  the  problemLS  of  plaiaiing  the  work  for  a 
course  in  history  or  civics  for  the  high  school.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  helpful  to  summarize  in  conchislon  the 
points  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  outset  we  considered  the  necessity  of  viemng 
the  subject  to  be  taught  as  a  whole  before  undertaking 
to  plan  the  work  in  detail.  The  average  course  in  his- 
tory or  civics  is  purposeless  and  ineffective  enough  at 
best,  and  it  is  all  too  improbable  that  it  will  take  any 
definite  shape  at  all  without  some  premeditation  and 
forethought  by  the  teacher.  So  we  concluded  that  the 
first  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  adopt  a  definite  aim  and 
purpose  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  tha  year  designed 
to  effect  that  purpose. 

Each  several  lessons  would  then  naturally  be  planned 
with  a  view  of  making  it  contributory  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  adopted.  The  lessons  would 
be  assigned  not  necessarily  as  the  author  of  the  text- 
book might  have  organized  the  subject  but  rather  as 
the  teacher  might  determine,  having  regard  to  the  aim 
adopted  and  the  purpose  to  be  served.  It  is  difiicult 
to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this 
jjroliminary  forethought  if  a  teacher  of  history  or 
civics  is  to  do  effective  work  for  the  time  being  and  is 
to  receive  a  maximum  of  benefit  from  exj)erience.  In 
the  absence  of  a  definite  plan  and  purpose  formulated 
in  advance  there  is  no  very  clear  criterion  by  which  to 
test  the  success  of  the  course,  and  it  is  accordingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  teacher  to  see  wherein  has  lain  the  weak- 
ness or  strength  of  the  work. 

Granting  the  necessity  of  a  general  plan  of  the  work 
of  a  course  for  a  year  or  term,  it  is  obviously  quite  as 
essential  that  each  lesson  be  planned  in  advance  and 
that  work  assigned  to  the  pupils  be  correlated  with  that 
plan.  No  teacher  can  do  the  best  type  of  work  with- 
out spending  as  much  or  perhaps  more  time  in  this 
preliminary  planning  for  the  class  exercises  than  is 
spent  in  checking  up  the  results  in  the  way  of  recita- 
tions, papers,  and  the  like.  In  the  midst  of  the  neces- 
sary routine  of  these  latter  tasks,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary 
function  of  a  teacher  is  to  teach,  that  is  to  stimulate 
thought  and  reading  on  definite  questions,  to  induce,  in 
other  words,  the  pupils  to  engage  in  study  and  in 
other  helpful  educational  exercises  and  not  merely 
to  keep  a  check-list  of  work  done  and  results  ac- 
crued. 

Because  the  central  problem  in  teaching  history 
and  civics  is  the  process  of  planning  lessons  in  a 
practical  and  helpful  way,  we  have  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  the  space  used  this  year  to  this  subject. 
We  considered  the  general  problem  of  the  lesson  plan 
and  then  in  turn  the  specific  problems  involved  in 
planning  lessons  on  two  general  topics  in  American 
history.  An  effort  was  made  to  keep  these  considera- 
tions of  special  topics  general  in  character  lest  the 
purpose  of  the  discussion  be  defeated.  Wo  made  no 
attempt  therefore  to  frame  a  p)lan  of  the  sort  that  a 
teacher  might  actually  take  into  a  class  room  and  use. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  construct 
plausible  lesson-plans  of  the  type  suggested  in  these 
articles.  Indeed  the  author  of  the  articles  requires 
that  each  member  of  his  classes  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  civics  construct  a  tleast  ten  such  plans  in 
the  course  of  their  work  in  the  course.  He  did  not 
history  and  civics  construct  at  least  ten  such  plans  in 
these  articles  because   a   lesson-plan   ought  not  to   be- 


come stereotyped  or  standardized.  The  same  plan 
could  scarcely  be  used  with  profit  by  two  different 
teachers,  and  the  same  teacher  probably  ought  seldom 
to  use  the  same  plan  with  different  classes.  The  plan 
ought  usually  to  be  made  to  order  by  the  teacher  who 
is  to  use  it  specifically  for  the  class  with  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 

If  no  other  point  has  been  made  clear  in  the  course 
of  these  articles,  the  author  hopes  that  every  thought- 
ful teacher  who  has  read  them  has  appreciated  this 
last  one.  Since  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  it,  let  us  try  to  restate  it  briefly  in  conclusion.  The 
task  of  a  teacher  of  history  or  civics  is  not  so  much  to 
cover  a  given  allotment  of  subject-matter  as  it  is  to 
induce  in  the  pupils  taught  ability  to  understand  the 
subject-matter  and  sane  and  honest  habits  of  thought  on 
social  questions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  The 
pupils  are  always  the  objects  of  first  consideration. 
The  text-book  is  but  an  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
pupil;  the  primary  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  serve  the 
pupil.  Therefore,  the  course  should  be  organized  and 
presented  in  a  way  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught,  the  lessons 
planned  with  a  view  of  interesting  and  instructing 
them.  The  test  of  the  success  of  the  course  and  of  each 
of  the  several  lessons  is  measured  by  the  effectiveness 
with  which  it  interests  and  instructs  the  pupils.  ISTo 
plan,  therefore,  is  useful  to  any  teacher  which  that 
particular  teacher  is  unable  to  use  effectively  with  the 
pupils  for  whose  instruction  he  is  immediately  re- 
sponsible. 

These  facts  explain  why  these  articles  have  at  times 
seemed  less  specific  than  some  teachers  who  have  read 
them  may  have  liked.  The  author  desired  to  be  help- 
ful to  a  maximum  degree  in  the  long  run,  and  he  was 
fearful  of  leading  some  astray  fundamentally  if  he 
had  attempted  to  be  immediately  helpful  to  others  in 
too  many  concrete  details.  If  he  has  been  at  all  sug- 
gestive in  a  way  that  has  been  practical  to  teachers 
actually  at  work,  the  trouble  these  articles  have  cost 
has  been  amply  remunerated. 


WORK 

The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  work — to  recognize 
that  prosperity  and  hapipiness  can  be  obtained  only 
through  honest  effort.  Human  ills  flow  largely  from 
attempting  to  escape  from  this  natural  course.  I  have 
no  suggestion  which  goes  beyond  accepting  in  its  fullest 
this  principle  of  nature.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  must  work.  All  that  I  have  done  comes  as  the 
result  of  a  certain  insistence  that  since  we  must  work, 
it  is  better  to  work  intelligently  and  f orehandedly ;  that 
the  better  we  do  our  work  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 
All  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  merely  elemental  common 
sense. — Henry  Ford,  in  McCIure's  Magazine  for  May. 

IMMATERIAL 

The  oflice  stenographer  was  mentally  upset  over  her 
inability  to  spell  "graphic."  "How  do  you  spell 
graphic,  with  one  'f  or  two?"  she  asked.  "If  you  are 
going  to  use  any,"  the  genial  boss  replied,  "you  might 
as  well  use  two." — American  Boy. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  the  youth  of  a  State  of  ISTation  until 
every  child  has  a  thoroughly  prepared  and  efiicient 
teacher. — Resolution  jSTo.  9  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 
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IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  IN  RECENT 
NUMBERS 

In  recent  numbers  of  Xortii  Carolina  Education 
there  have  appeared  several  impoftant  articloSj  the 
timeliness  of  which  encliiros  beyond  the  mere  month 
of  their  publication.  Some  of  those  articles,  which 
few,  if  any,  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
will  wish  to  miss  altogether,  are,  for  convenience  in 
locating  and  procuring  them,  listed  below  by  months. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  these  numbers 
available,  they  will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  fifteen 
cents  each.  Send  remittances  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleighj  N.  C. 

SEPTEMBER,   1921 

Duty  of  School  Officials  to  See  That  School  Funds  Are  Kept  Separate. 
By    E.    C.   Brooks. 

Knell  of  the  Old  Toll  Gate — Suggestion  for  a  School  Project.  By 
W.   F.  MarsBhall. 

Use  of  Text-books  in  Teaching  History.     By  W.  T.  Laprade. 

OCTOBER,    1921 

County   Government  and   Public    Education.     By   E.    C.    Brooks. 

Outline  for  Study  of  Bonser's  "Elementary  School  Curriculum." 
Chapters   I   to   V.     My   Mrs.  T.    E.   Johnston. 

Planning  the  Work  of  a  Course  in  History.  By  Wm.  T.  Laprade. 
The  Second  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Planning  Work  in  History  and 
Civics. 

School  Management  Course  in  Union  County  Summer  School.  (A 
Committee  Report  by  Ben  M.   Williams  ) 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades  (With  a  number  of  poems  to  be 
taught.)  By  Susan  Fulijhum.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles, 
the  second  and  following  articles  consisting  of  poems  for  study  by  the 
grades. 

NOVEMBER.    1921 

Distinctive  Work  and  Plans  of  the  Hendersonville  Teachers.  By 
A.    W.    Honeycutt. 

How  to  Issue  and  Market  School  Bonds  to  the  Best  Advantage.  By 
S.    Wade    Marr. 

Outline  for  Study  of  "Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina." 
By  E.  W.  Knight. 

Plan  for  Study  of  Clark's  "Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary 
Schools."     By    Susan    Fulghum. 

The  Lesson  Plan  in  History  and  Civics.  By  W.  T.  Laprade.  Third 
article  in  the  series. 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades — II.  By  Susan  Fulghum.  Poems  for 
Study  and  Memorizing  by  the  Second  Grade.  Miss  Fulghum's  intro- 
duction to  the  series  will  be  found  in  the  October  number  and  should 
be  missed  by  no  teacher  who  uses  this  series  of  happily  chosen  poems. 
The  series  is  concluded  with  the  fifth  article  in  the  February  issue. 

DECMBER,  1921 

A  Unique  Consolidation,  James  E.  Holmes. 

Assigning  a  Lesson   in   History  or  Civics,   Wm.  T.   Laprade. 

Community   Service  as  an   Aid   to   Language,   Nannie   E.    Pigg. 

Our   Army  of   Illiterates,   Elizabeth   Kelly. 

"Psychology  of  Subnormal   ChiMren"   Outlined,   Hattie  S.    Parrott. 

Outline  of  "Bonser's  Elementary  School  Curriculum,"  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Johnston. 

See  Europe  If  You  Must,  But  See  Western  North  Carolina  First. 
John   J.    Blair. 

Studying  Trees  and  Shrubs  at  the  County  Fair,   Cordelia  Camp. 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades — III,  Susan  Fulghum. 

The   Wilson   County   Idea,   E.    C.   Brooks. 

The  Great  Work  of  the  Double-Barred  Red  Cross,  Florence  Chapman 
Williams. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,   E.   C.  Brooks. 

JANUARY,   1922 

New  School  Legislation  Enacted  by  the  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Planning  a  Lesson  in  History,  Wm.  T.  Laprade. 

Program  for  Temperance  and  Law-or-Order  Day,  Mrs.  T.  E.  John- 
ston. 

Shall  the  Bible  Be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools?     W.  A.  Harper. 

Teaching    Poetry   in   the   Grades — IV,   Susan   Fulghum. 

The  Rural  Schools  of  Macon  County,  Nannie   E.  Pigg. 

FEBRUARY,  1922 

Buncombe  Principals  in  a  Project,  F.  L.  Wells. 

Outline  for  Study  of  Bonser's  "Elementary  School  Curriculum,"  Mrs. 
T.    E.   Johnston. 

Projects  in  First  and  Seventh  Grades  at  Weldon,  W.  B.   Edwards. 

Report  of  the  North   Carolina   Text-book   Commission. 

Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades — V,  Susan  Fulghum,  concluding  the 
series 

The  American  Revolution:    A   Lesson   Plan,   Wm.   T.   Laprade. 

Using  the  School   Paper  for  a   Project,   Nannie   E.    Pigg. 

MARCH,  1922 

Books  Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools,  E.  C.  Brooks. 

How  the  School  and  the  Local  Paper  May  Help  Each  Other,  Winnie 
Davis  Leach. 

How  to  Raise  the  Grade  of  Your  Certificate  by  Summer  School  Work, 
A.   T.   Allen. 

Making  a  Moving-picture  Show  in  the  First  Grade  at  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids, Miss  Ross. 

Regulations   Governing   Tuition    Charges   in   the   City   Schools. 

^Relationship  of  School  Organization  to  School  Costs,   E.   C,   Brooks. 

Ruling  of   Attorney-General   on   the   Bond  Issue. 

Material  for  School  Commencements,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston  and  Susan 
Fulghum. 

1'he  American  Revolution :  Lesson-plap  Cpncluded,  Wm.  T.  Laprade. 


APRIL,  1922 

Assigning  a  Lesson  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  Wm.  T. 
Laprade. 

Four    Forward-Looking    Resolutions. 

Health  Work  Among  the  Negroes  of  North  Carolina,  Florence  Chap- 
man  Williams. 

Opportunity  and  Obligation — A  Message  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
E.  J.   Coltrane. 

Principles  for  Accrediting  Colleges. 

Score  Card  for   Elementary  Schools,  Susan   Fulghum. 

Trying    Out   a    Project   in    Geography,    Mrs.    Gertrude    Ward. 

MAY,   1922 
Classification  of  the  Public  Schools,  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Is  there  a  Need  for  Science  in  the  High  School?  Bert  Cunningham. 
Language  Work   in   the  Second   Grade,    Elise   Fulghum. 
One   Standard   High    School    for    Every   County.    E.   C.    Brooks. 
Planning   a   Lesson   on   the   Civil    War   and    Reconstruction,    Wm.   T. 
Laprade. 

The  Five-Million  Dollar  Bond  Issue  Validated,   E.   C.  Brooks. 


THE  THING  THAT  COUNTS 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  general  attitude  of 
scoffing  at  new  ideas.  It  is  better  to  be  sceptical  of  all 
new  ideas  and  to  insist  upon  being  shown  rather  than 
to  rush  around  in  a  continuous  brainstorm  after  every 
new  idea.  Scepticism,  if  by  that  we  mean  cautiousness, 
is  the  balance  wheel  of  civilization.  Most  of  the  pres- 
ent acute  troubles  of  the  world  arise  out  of  taking  on 
new  ideas  without  first  carefully  investigating  to  dis- 
cover if  they  are  good  ideas.  An  idea  is  not  neces- 
sarily good  because  it  is  old,  or  necessarily  bad  because 
it  is  new,  but  if  an  old  idea  works,  then  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  all  in  its  favor.  Ideas  are  of  them- 
selves extraordinarily  valuable  but  an  idea  is  just  an 
idea.  Almost  anyone  can  think  up  an  idea.  The  thing 
that  counts  is  developing  it  into  a  practical  product. — 
Henry  Ford,  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  May. 


GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 

An  acquaintance  with  the  State's  Educational  his- 
tory should  form  a  part  of  the  informational  equip- 
ment of  every  teacher  and  school  oificer.  If  you  have 
not  read  it  yet,  send  today  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Knight's 
Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina.  The  reg- 
ular price  is  $2.00.  We  have  arranged  with  the  pub- 
lishers to  make  the  price  of  $1.70,  postpaid,  to  our 
subscribers.  The  book  will  be  mailed  and  your  sub- 
scription extended  one  year  for  only  $3.00. 

Have  you  read  Education  for  Democracy  yet  ?  It  is 
a  book  of  263  pages,  written  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks.  Its 
theme  and  teachings  should  be  deeply  impressed  lapon 
the  understanding  and  spirit  of  every  teacher  in  the 
State.  The  regular  price  is  $1.50,  postpaid.  This 
book  will  be  sent  and  your  subscription  extended  one 
year  for  only  $2.80. 

Both  books  will  be  sent  poscpaid  and  your  sub- 
scription renewed  one  year  for  only  $4.25.  Send  your 
order  for  one  or  both  to  N'oeth  Cakolina  Education, 
Kaleigh,  jST.  C,  adding  ten  cents  exchange  to  your 
check,  if  it  is  not  drawn  on  a  national  bank. 

Provide  yourself  with  these  two  books  and  then  by 
intelligent  reading  apply  their  contents  to  the  broad- 
ening of  your  professional  knowledge  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  professional  quality  of  your  mind. 


If  to  petrify  is  success,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  humor 
the  lazy  side  of  the  mind;  but  if  to  grow  is  success, 
then  one  must  wake  up  anew  every  morning  and  keep 
awake  all  day. — Henry  Ford,  in  McClure's  Magazine 
for  May. 

Business  men  go  down  with  their  businesses  because 
they  like  the  old  way  so  well  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  change.  One  sees  them  all  about — men  who 
do  not  know  that  yesterday  is  past,  and  who  woke  up 
this  forniug  with  their  last  year's  ideas. — Henry  Ford, 
in  McClure's  Magazine  for  May. 
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PITH  AND  PARAGRAPH 

The  State  salary  scliednle  will  be  maintained.  Your 
professional  progress,  therefore,  should  keep  up  its 
steady  pace. 

iff.  Iff.  iff 

The  summer  school  attendance  in  iN'orth  Carolina 
this  year  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  record  in  numbers 
not  only,  but  in  accomplishment  as  well. 

:«  iff  iff 

Mr.  High  School  Principal,  have  you  made  a  com- 
plete record  of  your  year's  work   and   filed   it  so  the 
school  Avill  have  a  permanent  record  of  it? 
iff  iff  iff 

Eenew  your   subscription  this  summer   so   as   to   be 
sure  to  receive  the  September  number.     The  price  is 
,$1.50  a  year  of  ten  months  from  September  to  June. 
'ff.  iff  iff 

Eemember  that  no  issues  of  ISTobth  Carolina  Edu- 
cation are  published  for  the  vacation  months  of  July 
and  August.  This  June  number  is  the  last  until 
September. 

:♦:  iff  :♦: 

"What  Summer  School  Director  will  give  us  the  best 
example  of  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  summer  school  ? 
We  should  like  to  publish  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

:<s>:  p.  iff 

The  next  issue  of  Xokth  Carolina  Education  vnW 
be  the  September  number.  Be  sure  to  let  us  know 
what  your  address  will  be  at  that  time.  This  Septem- 
ber number  will  be  sent  to  the  present  address  of  sub- 
scribers entitled  to  receive  it,  unless  the  publisher  is 
otherwise  instructed. 

iff  iff  iff 

This  is  tax-levying  time  and  the  schools  should  be 
properly  provided  for.  We  will  take  no  backward 
step.  Our  building  program  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  State  has  recently  loaned  $1,000,000  and 
before  snow  flies  it  will  lend  $4,000,000  more  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings. 

iff  iff  iff 

On  April  25th  Guilford  County  voted  a  county-wide 
tax  and  made  it  possible  to  consolidate  schools  accord- 
ing to  needs  and  give  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
all.  About  the  first  of  Api-il  Macon  County  voted  a 
30-cent  tax  over  the  entire  county,  and  also  provided 


equal  educational  advantages  for  the  children  of  that 
county.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  that  is 
abroad  in  the  State. 

:♦:  iff  iff 

Don't  let  disappointed  school-book  publishers  per- 
suade you  into  doing  foolish  things.  Remember  this : 
representatives  of  school-book  jjublishers  are  working 
in  the  interest  of  their  respective  companies.  Certain 
superintendents  are  in  danger  of  serving  as  a  cat's  paw 
for  these  very  active  agents.  The  law  says  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  revoke  the  certificate  of  any 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  who  fails  to  use 

the  adopted  books. 

iff  iff  iff 

How  organized  eft'ort,  with  the  county  as  the  unit, 

may   apply   itself  to   securing   better   teaching   in  the 

classroom  is  impressively  illustrated  by  the  work  done 

in  Buncombe  by  Miss  Ha  Johnson  in  1920-21  and  in 

Durham   County   in    1921-22.     The   account    of    their 

work  in  Durham  County,  as  given  in  this  number  of 

N"oRTH    Carolina  Education  by   Miss   Michaels   and 

Superintendent  Carr,  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  and 

forms  a  fine  chapter  in  efl^ective  rural  supervision.     If 

you  have  not  yet  undertaken  a  similar  work  in  your 

countv,  use  this  article  as  a  self-starter. 


NOT  YET 

It  is  a  good  omen.  To-morrow  in  Worth  Carolina 
will  be  greater  than  to-day.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  school  and  more  and  more  of  them  go  on  to 
college. 

At  Wakelon  commencement,  the  biggest  the  school 
ever  had.  Professor  Owen  Odum,  principal  of  the 
school,  was  making  the  announcements,  "If  any  of  you 
school  committeemen  need  teachers,  here  they  are,"  said 
he,  as  he  announced  the  winners  of  tgachers'  crtificates. 
"But,"  he  added,  "you  can't  get  them.  They  are  go- 
ing to  college." 


REVISED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGES 

Before  the  Certification  rules  were  revised  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  classes  as 
follows:  The  A  Class,  which  presents  four  years  of 
standard  college  credits,  and  the  B  Class,  which  in- 
cluded all  types  of  colleges  rated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment below  the  A  Class.  After  the  rules  were  revised, 
the  colleges  were  divided  into  three  classes — the 
A  Class,  as  above,  the  B  Class,  which  presents  three 
years  of  standard  college  credits,  and  the  C  Class, 
which  presents  two  years  of  standard  college  credits. 
Don't  become  confused,  therefore,  if  a  college  was  rated 
B  in  1920  and  C  in  1922. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  1922-23 

For  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  the 
Reading  Circle  work  will  be  continued  and  empha- 
sized again  next  year.  The  books  will  be  selected  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  proposed  to  announce  these  and 
the  preliminary  directions  for  conducting  the  work  be- 
fore the  summer  schools  close  in  order  that  superin- 
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tendents  and  teachers  may  begin  their  Beading  Circle 
work  ^vith  the  opening  of  their  schools  in  the  early 
fall. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  North  Carolina  Education  to 
carry  in  September  full  announment  of  books  and 
plans,  with  outlines,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  imme- 
diate work.  Be  sure  to  renew  your  subscription  in 
time  to  receive  the  September  number,  which  is.  sched- 
uled to  appear  the  first  of  the  month. 

PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

From  a  high  school  principal  comes  a  request  that 
lioETH  Carolina  Education  publish  a  list  of  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with 
their  respective  college  degrees  and  professional  train- 
ing. This  request  is  "respectfully  and  earnestly','  made, 
says  our  correspondent,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  know  nothing  about  the 
college  and  professional  training  of  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education." 

In  the  following  data  taken  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Manual  of  1921,  which  may  be  regarded  as  official, 
our  correspondent  will  find,  we  trust,  the  information 
she  seeks : 

Cameron  Morrison,  Governor,  President.  Educated  in 
private  schools  of  M.  C.  McCaskill,  at  Rllerbe  Springs,  N.  C, 
and  Dr.  William  Carroll  of  Rockingham.     Lawyer. 

E.  C.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sec- 
retary. Prepared  for  college  at  Bethel  Academy  in  Lenoir 
County  ,1881-1890)  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in 
1894.  Has  been  a  teacher  all  his  life.  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  1907-1919. 

W.  B.  Cooper,  Lieutenant  Governor.  Attended  public 
schools  at  Mullins,  S.  C.     Banker. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State.  Educated  at  Ra- 
leigh Male  Academy,  Trinity  School  (Chocowinity) , 
Lynch's  High  School  (High  Point),  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College  (Balti- 
more).    Planter. 

B.  R.  Lacy,  State  Treasurer.  Educated  at  Preparatory 
School  of  R.  H.  Graves  (Graham)  1868,  Bingham  School 
(Mebane)   1869-1870.     Fifteen  years  a  locomotive  engineer. 

Baxter  Durham,  State  Auditor.  Atttended  public  schools 
of  Durham  and  Raleigh  1SS4-1S92,  Raleigh  Male  Academy 
1892-1894,  Wake  Forest  College  1894-1895.  Traveling  Audi- 
tor, Department  of  State  Auditor. 

James  Smith  Manning,  Attorney-General.  Educated  at 
Pittsboro  Female  Academy  (Dr.  Sutton)  and  A.  H.  Mer- 
ritt's  School.  University  of  North  Carolina,  A.B.,  1879; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Law  School.     Lawyer. 


uary  to  sell  the  bonds  the  purchaser  was  advised  not  to 
take  them  until  the  courts  had  passed  on  their  consti- 
tutionality. In  the  meantime  the  counties  had  bor- 
rowed about  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  avail- 
able funds,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  April  of  this  year 
that  the  courts  validated  the  bonds,  and  on  April  27th 
the  State  Treasurer  was  successful  in  selling  $1,000,000 
worth  of  these  bonds  at  4Vi;  per  cent  interest.  The 
first  loans,  therefore,  have  been  made  to  those  counties 
that  bad  gone  ahead  with  their  building  program. 

Each  county  of  the  State  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
borrow  its  pro  rata  part  of  the  $5,000,000,  that  is,  it 
may  borrow  the  same  per  cent  of  this  fund  that  the 
school  population  of  the  county  bears  to  the  State  popu- 
lation, and  the  remainder  of  the  $5,000,000  building 
fund  will  be  loaned  during  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
and  counties  are  advised  to  continue  their  building 
programs  with  the  assurance  now  that  this  money  will 
be  available. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  $1,000,000  is 
loaned  almost  exclusively  for  the  erection  of  high 
school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts.  Only  $40,000 
of  the  entire  amount  will  be  use<l  in  a  city  school  and 
this  goes  to  the  Wilmington  High  School,  which  is  a 
high  school  for  the  entire  county.  It  is  at  last  possible 
for  the  counties  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  erect 
high  school  buildings  for  the  rural  districts.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  recently  made  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  at  least  one 
standard  high  school  for  the  rural  districts  of  each 
county  in  the  State  and  with  these  loans  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  supply  adequate  buildings.  The  counties  and 
the  amounts  loaned  to  each  are  given  below : 


LOANS   FROM  THE    FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR 
BUILDING  FUND 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  May  made  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  to  50  counties  from  the  $5,000,000  Spe- 
cial Building  Fund.  It  was  just  about  a  year  ago 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  notified  the  coun- 
ties that  the  special  building  fund  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1921  would  be  available  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1922,  and  advised  the  counties  to  proceed  with 
their  building  programs. 

In  response  to  this  advice  many  school  buildings 
were  erected  and  the  counties  borrowed  the  money  from 
local  banks,  but  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  Jan- 


County  Amount 

Alleghany  $20,000 

Anson  :....  14,800 

Ashe  2,000 

Avery  19,000 

Beaufort   27,500 

Bertie  20,000 

Buncombe  15,000 

Caldwell    30,000 

Carteret  16,000 

Caswell   10,000 

Catawba    25,000 

Chatham  6,000 

Clay   9,000 

Cleveland    8,000 

Craven  25,000 

Cumberland  4.000 

Currituck   16,600 

Dare  2,000 

Davidson  40,500 

Durham  30.000 

Edgecombe  15,000 

Gaston  41,000 

Granville  22,000 

Guilford  50,000 

Halifax   3,000 


County  Amount 

Harnett  $11,000 

Henderson    30,000 

Iredell   45,000 

Lincoln    37,000 

Martin  26,000 

Montgomery  6.000 

Moore  9,000 

New  Hanover  40,000 

Orange  10,000 

Pamlico  20,000 

Person  15,000 

Pitt  17,000 

Polk   20,000 

Randolph    10,000 

Richmond  15,000 

Robeson  10,000 

Rutherford  26,000 

Stanly   10,000 

Stokes 20,000 

Union  8,000 

Wake   45,000 

Warren    16,000 

Watauga  15,000 

Wayne  45,000 

Yancey  22,000 

E.  C.  B. 


Do  not  omit  to  renew  your  subscription  in  time  to 
receive  the  September  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education.  It  is  planned  to  make  it  more  helpful  to 
the  teachers  in  service  during  the  coming  year  than 
ever  before. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


for  every  three  lessons;  (5)  illustra- 
tions with  interesting  legends  in 
French;  (6)  use  of  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet  symbols. 


NOTES  AND  COMSIENT 


In  Howe's  New  Era  Civics  (Iro- 
quois Publishing  Company)  this  quo- 
tation from  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  chap- 
ter: "Each  one  of  us  obtains  in  his 
schooling  something  which  not  he, 
but  the  community,  has  paid  for. 
He  must  return  it  to  the  community 
in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good  citizen- 
ship." It  is  submitted  for  the  reader 
to  think  over. 

H   H   H 

From  Ginn  &  Company  (Boston) 
comes  the  announcement  of  a  new 
book  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  title  is  Public 
Education  in  tlie  South,  and  as  the 
first  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
study  of  actual  educational  progress 
in  the  eleven  states  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, it  will  be  hearily  welcomed.  It 
is  a  happy  event  that  makes  accessi- 
ble to  educational  students  and  lead- 
ers such  a  history  of  education  in  the 
South. 

H   H   (1 

For  history  teachers,  the  Practi- 
cal Map  Exercises  and  Syllabi  in  His- 
tory, published  by  Ginn  &  Company, 
will  prove  most  helpful  in  the  mak- 
ing of  maps.  By  a  unique  device,  the 
sheets  of  tracing  paper  supplied  with 
the  exercises  may  be  placed  over  any 
map  and  yet  remain  bound  with  the 
rest  after  the  map  has  been  traced. 
These  Bishop  and  Robinson  map 
books  are  made  in  three  volumes: 
Ancient  History,  >Iedieval  and  Mod- 
em History,  and  American  Histoiy. 
The  price  is  5  6  cents  each. 

H  u  n 

This  summer  many  readers  of 
North  Carolina  Education  will  proba- 
bly find  time  to  read  attentively  a 
new  book  or  perhaps  re-read  an  old 
one.  In  either  event,  if  the  book  is 
worth  writing  about,  if  it  has  capti 
vated,  or  entertained,  or  instructed, 
or  otherwise  helped  you,  or  has 
aroused  in  you  a  sense  of  antagon- 
ism to  its  teachings,  will  you  not 
write  out  in  your  own  fashion  a  sort 
of  criticism  or  review  of  the  book 
and  send  it  to  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation before  fall?  Make  your  Jour- 
nal a  forum  or  clearing-house  of  cur- 
rent professional  thought. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Publishing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  new  text-book  in  civics 
"for  the  students  of  today  and  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow."  It  is  con- 
structed upon  the  theory  that  the 
classroom  is  the  best  place  to  begin 
the  study  of  civics,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  apply  practically  what  is  there 
learned  is  in  (1)  helpful  service  to 
the  community  and  (2)  the  use  of 
good  judgment  at  the  ballot  box.  The 
treatment  is  in  five  parts:  (I)  Citi- 
zenship, two  chapters;  (II)  The  Na- 
tion, ten  chapters:  (III)  The  State, 
three  chapters;  (IV)  The  Local  Com- 
munity, three  chapters;  (V)  The  Par- 
ties, four  chapters.  The  book  is  at- 
tractive in  paper  and  print,  well 
equipped  for  class  use,  and  carries  a 
generous,  quite  a  generous,  number 
of  attractive  and  instructive  illustra- 
tions. 


Historical  Readings.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by 
Helen  B.  Bennett  and  Joseph  A.  Han- 
iphy,  and  with  Introduction  by  Geo. 
Burnam  Foster,  late  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  440 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  Rand  McNally 
&  Company,  Chicago. 

A  delightful  sort  of  source  book  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Here 
are  pages  from  the  log-book  of  Col- 
umbus himself,  from  the  chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth, 
from  Alexander  Hamilton,  Dolly  Mad- 
ison, and  many  others  who  make  past 
events  live  before  one's  eyes.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  are  biographical 
sketches  and  explanatory  notes  for 
use  when  needed.  The  teacher  and 
pupils  who  fall  upon  Bennett  and 
Haniphy's  "Historical  Readings," 
with  its  quaint  and  vivid  pages  of 
intimate  source  material,  will  find  it 
of  captivating  interest  just  as  this 
writer  did  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten 
inside  of  it. 


New  Era  Civics.  By  John  B.  Howe. 
Cloth,  420  pages.  Price  not  given, 
presumably    about    $1.75.      Iroquois 


Elementary  French  (Revised  Edi- 
tion). By  Fred  Davis  Aldrich  (Wor- 
cester Academy),  Irving  Lysander 
Foster  (Pennsylvania  State  College), 
and  Claude  Roule  (Dartmouth). 
Cloth,  539  pages.  Price  $1.56.  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston. 

A  revision  of  an  already  widely- 
used  first-year  book  in  French.  The 
improvement,  however,  is  quite  ma- 
terial. The  authors  have  been  at 
their  new  task  three  or  four  years. 
The  exercises  have  been  freshened 
and  improved  in  quality — as  well  as 
increased  in  quantity.  The  lessons 
have  been  shortened,  pronunciation 
handled  more  effectively,  and  the 
presentation  of  grammar  has  been 
simplified.  The  exercises  and  illus- 
trations impart  a  French  flavor  and 
atmosphere  that  are  rather  engaging. 
A  frontispiece  in  colors  shows  Ameri- 
can soldiers  at  Cantigny  going  to  the 
front.  There  is  a  picture  of  Marshal 
Foch  and  a  number  of  French  scenes, 
places  and  historical  persons.  The 
prominent  features  of  excellence  may 
be  summarized  thus:  (1)  Adaptabil- 
ity to  early  high  school  years;  (2) 
emphasis  on  fluency;  (3)  abundance 
of  exercises  for  drill  in  idiom  and 
conversation;     (4)     complete    review 


Mr.  Newsom's   "Song  and  Di-eam" 

The  Stratford  Company,  of  Boston, 
has  brought  out  a  volume  of  the 
poems  of  D.  W.  Newsom,  treasurer  of 
Trinity  College,  entitled  "Song  and 
Dream."  Some  of  these  poems  have 
appeared  in  the  "poet's  corner"  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  News  and 
Observer.  Most  readers  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiment  of  the  Book 
News  Monthly  that  "there  is  in  many 
of  these  poems  a  note  of  deep  ideal- 
ism which  makes  the  book  decidedly 
worth  while." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  Songs 
and  Dreams  of  Love,  Songs  and 
Dreams  of  Life,  and  Songs  of  War, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  poems  are 
under  the  second  classification.  There 
is  warm  and  tender  sentiment  in  the 
first  variety  of  poems,  the  "lofty 
idealism"  to  which  the  Book  News 
Monthly  refers  in  the  second,  and 
and  patriotism  and  dramatic  power 
in  the  war  compositions. 

The  book  of  poems  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  North  Carolina  col- 
lections of  poetry.  Mr.  Newsom  will 
take  rank  among  the  best  and  most 
finished  of  North  Carolina  poets. — 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 


AVcst  Hickory  Bonds  Tunx  Up  in 
Good  Shape 

Hickory,  May  5. — West  Hickory's 
$60,000  school  bonds,  voted  last  year, 
held  up  because  of  an  alleged  tech- 
nicality, and  by  a  large  part  of  the 
public  believed  to  be  mere  scraps  of 
paper,  have  turned  up  in  good  shape 
ready  to  be  delivered  at  an  early 
date  and  all  that  refnns  tor  the 
populace  is  to  decide  en  one  of  three 
school  sites.  Some  of  the  folks  say 
that  is  a  big  question.  R.  H.  Shu- 
ford,  attorney  for  the  town  board, 
announced  the  sale  of  the  bonds  at 
par  and  accrued  interest.  The  plans 
call  for  a  handsome  building  with 
room  for  a  vocational  training  de- 
partment. 


A   ChamiJion   Speller   in   Tarboro's 
Thiid  Grade 

Tarboro,  May  20. — A  young  speller 
who  may  some  day  challenge  his 
cousin,  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Louisburg, 
for  the  state'  championship,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Tarboro  graded  school 
Friday  when  Billie  Aiken,  of  the 
third  grade,  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  being  the  best  speller  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  By  a  process  of 
elimination,  the  best  speller  in  each 
grade  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
was  selected  to  enter  the  final  con- 
test for  the  medal  offered  for  the 
winner.  This  contest  was  held  in 
the  school  auditorium,  and  after 
standing  up  until  all  the  other  con- 
testants had  been  retired  and  spell- 
ing the  word  missed  by  his  last  op- 
ponent, Billie  Aiken,  of  the  third 
grade,  was  declared  the  winner.  A 
coincidence  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  remarkable  feat  is  the  fact 
that  Billie  is  related  through  his 
mother,  who  was  Miss  Nellie  Jenkins, 
of  Littleton,  to  the  champion  speller 
of  the  state,  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Louis- 
burg. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BKIEl  S 

Plans  are  about  complete  for  a 
$50,000  school  building  of  modern 
construction  and  equipment  at  Hook- 
erton,  Greene  County. 


Mebane  voted  May  13  a  $75,000 
bond  issue  for  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
dition to  the  graded  school  building 
and  an  auditorium  large  enough  to 
seat  twelve  hundred  people. 


June  15  a  special  election  will  be 
held  at  Duke  for  decision  of  two 
issues:  (1)  voting  $75,000  in  serial 
bonds  for  school  buildings,  and  (2) 
voting  a  local  tax  for  maintenance. 


To  date  Dr.  W.  A.  Withers,  direc- 
tor of  the  State  College  Summer 
School,  has  received  nearly  150  more 
applications  for  reservations  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  last  year, 
when  the  number  was  852. 


In  Robeson  County  Fairmont  dis- 
trict has  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $7  5,- 
000  and  Thompson  township  $25,000 
tor  new  and  modern  high  school 
buildings.  Several  other  districts 
have  done  likewise  as  a  result  of  con- 
solidation. 


Work  will  soon  be  started  on  Grace 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Banner  Elk. 
The  hospital  will  be  a  part  of  one 
unit  of  the  Lees-McRae  Institute. 
Money  for  building  the  hospital  has 
already  been  given  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  of  New  York  City. 
The  hospital  will  be  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins'  sister. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Srygley,  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Morganton,  will 
succeed  Prof.  J.  A.  Plolmes  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Raleigh  High  School. 
Professor  Holmes,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  principal  of  the 
high  school,  will  retire  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  and  will 
probably  go  into  business. 


The  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
a  new  nineteen-room  school  building 
at  Apex.  It  will  be  a  two-story  brick 
structure.  The  nineteen  rooms  in- 
clude class-rooms,  a  library,  a  labora- 
tory, and  an  auditorium.  It  will  be 
completed,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  in  a  hundred  days  and  will 
receive  the  students  of  Apex  at  the 
opening  of  the  1922-'23  session  in 
September. 


A  referee's  decision  reported  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  May 
18,  entitles  Wake  Forest  College  to 
receive  a  patriotic  trust  fund  of  $1,- 
375,000,  which  was  created  in  1S92 
by  the  late  J.  A.  Bostwick.  It  is  not 
yet  certain  whether  the  heirs  will 
take  an  appeal.  If  they  do  not  make 
further  resistance,  the  fund  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  college  in  due 
course  of  procedure. 

At  Henderson  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  city  schools  has  let   the 


contract  for  three  new  school  build- 
ings. The  contracts  were  all  award- 
ed to  the  same  bidder  for  a  total  of 
$70,000,  with  the  guarantee  that 
the  first  of  the  buildings  wouUd  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy 
on  September  14,  1922,  and  the  other 
two  fifteen  days  thereafter. 


At  Buie's  Creek  Academy  com- 
mencement it  was  announced  that 
of  the  563  students  enrolled  for  the 
closing  session,  there  had  been  no 
deaths,  no  serious  illness;  that  reli- 
gious services  had  been  attended  by 
the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  institution,  and  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  discipline  and 
institutional  results  accomplished, 
this  had  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sessions.  The  graduating 
class  had  70  members. 


^      (  hange    of    I'residents   at   liOuLsburg 

At  Louisburg  College,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Massey,  resigned,  is  succeeded  by 
Prof.  A.  W.  Mahon,  now  president  of 
Sue  Bennelt  Memorial  School,  Lon- 
don, Ky.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  has  won 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  education  in 
the  dormitory  of  Chicago.  He  is  a 
young  man,  39  years  old,  whose 
whole  life  since  graduation  has  been 
spent  in  school  work. 

President  Massey  has  done  a  nota- 
bly successful  administrativa  work 
at  Louisburg.  where  he  was  formerly 
a  pastor.  As  preacher,  pastor,  edi- 
tor, and  educator,  he  has  a  record 
of  achievement  and  wise  leadership 
that  only  enhances  his  usefulness 
for  whatever  work  he  may  enter  upon 
in  the  future. 


A  Great  Sight 

A  feature  of  some  of  the  county 
commencements  this  year  was  the 
picnic  dinner.  The  reporter  of  the 
Edgecombe  County  commencement  at 
Tarboro  (May  5)  described  the  occa- 
sion there  as  follows: 

"At  1  o'clock  a  great  picnic  dinner 
was  ■  served  on  the  common  to  the 
more  than  5.000  visitors  present. 
Booths  and  tables  had  been  provided 
for  each  school  and  the  refreshment 
committee  distributed  to  the  21  long 
tables  200  gallons  of  ice  cream  and 
plenty  of  cold  drinks  to  supplement 
the  basket  lunches  which  the  schools 
brought  with  them.  It  was  a  great 
sight  to  see  more  than  5,0  0  0  people 
of  the  county,  mostly  children,  en- 
joying their  dinner  on  the  town  com- 
mon with  the  band  playing  and 
everybody  happy." 


UNOIPROVED  MOUNTAIN   FARM 
FOR  SALE 

In  McDowell  County,  northeast 
corner,  about  ten  miles  from  Marion 
and  Bridgewater,  among  beautiful 
new  lakes  of  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany, 51  miles  east  of  Asheville.  Be- 
tween two  ridges  along  a  rollicking 
mountain  stream,  ample  for  private 
lake,  and  for  farm  power  and  elec- 
tric lights;  216  acres,  50  to  60  acres 
in  valley  and  gentler  slopes;  a  few 
apple  trees  on  the  place,  but  no 
buildings  to  speak  of;  fine  site  for 
quiet  country  home  (or  several  sum- 
mer homes),  for  poultry,  fruit,  grain, 
or  stock  farm.  Adjoins  farm  of  Mr. 
I.  A.  Davenport,  in  Nebo  Township. 
Price  less  than  what  some  small 
city  lots  cost.  Do  not  write  unless 
in  position  to  improve  property;  for 
one  who  will  improve  it,  here  is  a 
potential  little  fairyland  for  a  song. 
Too  far  away  for  owner  to  give  it 
personal  attention.  Rigid  investiga- 
tion invited.  Address  Farm  Owner, 
Box  412,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


fT- 


The  Progressive  Music  Series 

Adopted  for  use  in  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools 


other  State  Adoptions: 

California,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Utah.     More  than  4,000  other  adoptions. 

Two  Reasons: 

The  only  series  that  insures  for  music  teaching  as  efficient 
standards  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  subject  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

The   only   series   whose   musical   content  competitors   cannot 
consistently  criticise. 

A  Four-Book  Series  for  the  graded,  and  town  and  city  schools;   a 
One-Book  Course  for  the  one  andtwo-room  schools. 

Manuals  for  Teachers'  use — I-II-III. 


Be  progressive,  and  use  The  Progressive 
Music  Series 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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North  Carolina  Winners  in  Essay  and 
Lesson  Contest 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  11. — Miss 
Anna  Higgs  Griffitli,  a  student  in  the 
Woodland,  N.  C,  public  scliools,  and 
Miss  Christine  Pridgen,  a  teacher  in 
the  Warsaw,  N.  C,  public  schools, 
respectively  won  State  honors  in  the 
essay  contest  and  lesson  contest  on 
highway  safety,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Highway  and  High- 
way Transport  Education  Committee, 
according  to  announcement  here  to- 
day. Manuscripts  were  graded  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent,  who 
co-operated  in  the  campaign. 

The  essay  of  Miss  Griffith  repre- 
sents North  Carolina  before  the  na- 
tional essay  committee,  and  in  addi- 
tion she  receives  a  gold  medal  and 
fifteen  dollars.  Likewise  the  lesson 
by  Miss  Pridgen  is  now  before  the 
national  lesson  committee  represent- 
ing the  State. 

An  essay  by  Miss  Emmeline  Elliot, 
Lowes  Grove  school,  Durham,  won 
second  honors,  a  silver  medal  and 
ten  dollars.  The  following  pupils 
won  third  prizes,  bronze  medals  and 
five  dollars  in  cash:  Mary  Grey 
Quinn,  Warsaw;  Ellen  Peel,  120  Hal- 
ifax Street,  Raleigh;  Margaret  Hau- 
ser,  420  North  Main  Street,  High 
Point;  Dick  Battle,  Chapel  Hill; 
Prances  Barfield,  Sunset  Park  school, 
Wilmington;  Mary  Patterson,  Max- 
ton;  Henderson  Kincheloe,  213  West- 
ern Avenue,  Rocky  Mount;  Evelyn 
Jennings,  100  West  Matthews  Street, 
Elizabeth  City,  and  Hortense  Am- 
brose, Creswell. 


EUROPE 

and 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Party  sailing  June  17th  for 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  England. 

$770  covers  all  expenses. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Prof.  JAS.  ELLIOTT  AVALMSLEY 

Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


"7f  is  a  nionuvient  of  thorough  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  more  complete  and 
up-to-date,  than  anything  else  I  have  seen 
on  that  subject.  It  will  help  teachers 
greatly." 

The  World  Remapped 

By  K.   Baxter  Blair 

An  80-pa^e  book  summarizing  the 
changes  in  World  Geography  by  continents. 
Every  teacher  of  geography  and  history 
should  have  it  on  her  desk  for  ready  ref- 
erence. Any  teacher  would  gladly  pay 
several  dollars  for  this  reference  book 
on   world   changes. 

Send   20   cents   in   stamps  or  coin. 

USE  COUPON 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO. 

Scientific   School   Map   Makers 
5235-5257   Ravenswood   Avenue  Chicago 


Name  - ~ 

Grade  

'NCE6-22 


G.  LLOYD  PREACHER  &  COMPANY 

AUCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEEES 

Specialists  in  the  Design  of  School  Buildings 
AND  Educational  Institutions 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   BUILDING 


RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


KALEIGH,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
For  the  Higher  Training  of  Leaders  in  Southern  Education 

Summer  Quarter,  1922 

First  term,  June  8  to  July  18;  Second  term,  .July  19  to  August  29. 

More  than  .3  0  0  courses  in  twenty-six  departments,  counting  toward 
B.S.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Strong  courses  for  botli  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, 
offering  adequate  preparation  to  equip  superintendents  and  super- 
visors of  public  education,  administrators  and  instructors  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  heads  of  departments  and 
supervisors  of  the  various  subjects  taught  in  schools  and  celleges, 
directors  of  vocational  schools,  of  home  economics,  of  public  health 
and  physical  education. 

The  Peabody  Campus  of  fifty  acres,  with  its  trees,  lawns,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  its  five  handsome  colonial  buildings,  its  spacious 
library  and  reading-room,  offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  study 
and  recreation. 

Thousands  of  students  come  to  Peabody  from  prominent  educa- 
tional positions  all  over  the  South,  because  the  higher  training  re- 
ceived here  increases  their  ability  to  serve  their  communities  as  well 
as  advancing  their  salaries. 

Write  for  a  catalogue  of  tlie  summer  quarter  now. 


The  Industrial  Art  Textbooks 

by 
BONNIE  E.  SNOW  —  and  —  HUGO  B.  FROEHLICH 

Adopted  Textbooks  in  Drawing 

for 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

1.  Text  books  that  teach  the  basic  principles  of  design  as  re- 
lated to  Industry  under  the  titles  Decorative  Design,  Commercial 
Design  and  Constructive  Design. 

2.  Text  books  that  provide  instruction  in  Costume  Design, 
Interior  Decoration  and  Domestic  Art. — subjects  closely  related 
to  the  life  of  the  family  and  which  tend  to  develop  more  beautiful 
and  in  consequence  happier  homes. 

3.  The  only  text  books  in  Drawing  in  which  the  problems  are 
carefully  graded  and  lessons  definitely  organized. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Text  book  Commission  in  its  report 
on  Drawing  Books  said: 

"IN  OUR  OPINION,  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  BOOKS,  PUB- 
LISHED  BY   LAIDLAW   BROTHERS,   IS   THE   BEST   SERIES." 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

Educational  Publishers 


Chicago 
1922  Calumet  Ave. 


New  York 
130  E.  25th  Street 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  SUMMER  SESSION— 1922 

(Formerly  Summer  School  of  the  South)  KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

FULL   SESSION,   TWELVE   W^EKS  First  Term,  June  13-July  30;   Second  Tenu,  July  21-August  30 

All  Teachers.  College  Students,  and  Others  Prepared  to  take  courses,  may  enter.     Popular  lectures  and  entertainments.     Fine  sum- 
mer climate.     Improved  boarding  facilities.     Reserve  room  early. 


Trinity  to  Have  Student  Government 

Durham,  May  15.  —  Self-govern- 
ment for  the  male  students  of  Trinity 
College  seems  assured  as  a  result  of 
a  vote  taken  by  the  men  in  their  class 
meetings  Saturday.  The  vote  to  adopt 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  previously 
considered  was  almost  unanimous. 
The  women  students  of  Trinity  have 
had  student  government  for  several 
years. 

Under  the  constitution  as  adopted 
by  the  vote  of  the  men  students  af- 
fairs will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
a  student  council,  presided  over  by 
a  president  elected  from  the  senior 
class,  with  a  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer to  act  as  chairman 
pro  tem  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  councill  will  be  elected 
from  the  four  classes  with  the  upper 
classes  having  a  majority  representa- 
tion. 

This  council  will  have  power  to  in- 
vestigate student  affairs  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  college  au- 
thorities. The  plan  as  proposed  has 
the  sanction  of  Dean  W.  H.  Wanna- 
maker,  student  promoters  of  the  sys- 
declared.  The  faculty  is  expected  to 
offer  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system. 

The  student  government  movement 
for  Trinity  men  students  started  last 
year  with  the  class  of  192  2.  At  that 
time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  student  body.  This  com- 
mittee acquired  information  concern- 
ing the  plans  used  in  other  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  drew  up  a 
constitution  with  a  committee  from 
the  faculty  acting  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. The  constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  vote  at  the  class  meetings  is 
much  the  same  as  prepared  by  the 
committee  last  year. 

An  election  to  select  officers  under 
the  new  system  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  the  movement  has  the  sanction  of 
the  faculty. 

USE  VOUR  VACATION 
$100  XO  $150   3IOXTH 

Teachers,  try  the  Spring-Summer 
U.  S.  Government  examinations. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  life,  posi- 
tions are  to  be  filled  at  from  $110  0  to 
$1800.  During  vacation  get  a  big 
paid  permanent  position.  Those  in- 
terested should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  E233,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sam- 
ple examination  questions,  which  will 
be  given  free  of  charge. 


LECTURES,  ORATIONS, 

DEBATES,   ESSAYS,  Etc. 
Prepared  to  Order 

Outlines  furnished.  Manuscripts  revised, 
reconstructed  and  typed.  Nineteen  years' 
experience. 

BIELLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY 
211  Keisinger  Ave.      Dayton,  Ohio 


New   $33,000   Building   for   Walston- 
bui'g 

G.  Lloyd  Preacher  and  Company, 
architects,  with  offices  recently  es- 
tablished in  Raleigh,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  ten-room  school  building 
in  the  town  of  Walstonburg,  Greene 
County,  to  cost  $35,000  It  is  to  have 
a  large  auditorium,  music  room,  li- 
■brary,  home  economics  and  science 
room,  and  other  modern  accommoda- 
tions.     The   design   is  to  be  modern 


American  and  the  walls  are  to  be  of 
masonry. 

Higher  EIducation 

Courees  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing. Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  aubjecta  are  given  by  cor- 
tespondence.    Begin  any  time. 

(Ulf?  l^mojraitg  of  Cllfiragn 

1 30tb  Year Diviaion       _  Chicago.  111.  | 


HOME 


New  York  University  Summer  School 


In  New  York  City 


July  Tenth  to  August  Nineteenth,  1922 

(Just  following  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  in  Boston) 

OVER  250  courses  in  educational,  collegiate,  and  commercial  subjects. 

FACULTY  of  125  members,  selected  largely  from  the  repruiar  staff  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, supported  by  specialists  of  national  reputation  in  the  field  of  education. 

STATE  CERTIFICATION — Courses  are  offered  which  will  meet  state  requirements 
for  certification  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers,  and  of  supervisors  and 
admin  i'^trators. 

TEACHERS  who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  or  normal  school  may  have 
Summer  School  courses  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  in  the  Undegraduate  Division  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

TEACHERS  '  '•  _>  liave  completed  a  four  year  college  course  may  have  Summer  School 
courses  r  ;Jitnd  toward  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the   ',.     ■  !■  ute  Division  of  the  School  of  Education. 

CREDIT  i<.:.    all   University  degrees  will   be  granted  to  properly  qualified  students. 

ALL  cours  s  (exctpt  graduate  course)  are  open  to  all  students  who  can  benefit  from 
the   infr'i  uc  it  n 

NEW  YOR.i^  CITY  p.-esents  a  variety  of  attractions  to  teachers  and  endless  oppor- 
tun.  i^s  for  '  .tprovement  and  amusement.  The  summer  climate  is  pleasant,  and 
the  Univrr*  v''^  .campus,  high  above  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  rivers,  gives  all  the 
adv^antajTCo    .  :   ;i  si'mmep  resort. 


For  infornictii 


rit  :  DR.  JOHN  W.  WITHERS, 

Usan  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Siunmcr  School 
32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


Lippincott's  School  Projects  Series 

Edited   by   William    F.    Russell,    Ph.D. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  experimenting  with  the  project  method — here  its  place  and 
advantages   are  clearly  set  forth   and  voluminously   illustrated. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  SILENT  READING  TO  BEGINNERS.      By  Emma 
Watkins.     |1.60 

A  most  timely  and  important  volume — not  only  does  it  discuss  a  matter  very  much  in 
the  current  professional  thought,  but  its  contents  are  so  detailed,  so  enthusiastically 
alive,  so  sound  and  stimulating  that  the  book  will  improve  the  work  of  every  primary 
teacher    in  whose  hands   it  is   placed. 

A  PROJECT  CURRICULUM.      By  Margaret  Wells  Ph.D.      $2.00 

Dealing  with  the  project  as  a  means  of  organizing  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school-  In  the  measure  in  which  her  work  and  its  presentation  may  lead  teachers  to 
introduce  larger  elements  of  the  wholesome,  purposeful,  social  activities  of  children 
into  the  schools  as  a  vital  part  of  their  courses  of  study.  Miss  Wells  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution   to   the   improvement   of  the  elementary   school. 

PROJECTS   IN  THE   PRIMARY   GRADES.        By  Alice   M.   Kracko- 
wizer.     $1.40 

The  first  chapter  gives  the  purpose  of  the  method  and  is  followed  by  one  on  chil- 
dren's purposeful  activities.  These  give  the  big  reasons  why  projects  fit  so  well  into 
the  scheme  of  primary  education.  The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  big  types  of 
activities   in  which   children   engage. 

REDIRECTION  OF   HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION.      By  Lull   and 

Wilson.  $1.60 
Accepts  the  social  point  of  view  in  education.  Discusses  the  essential  features  of  the 
socialized  procedure  in  the  classroom  with  the  results  concretely  set  forth.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  training  pupils  how  to  study.  Shows  how  this  function  of  the 
school  is  normally  performed  when  the  socialized  procedure  prevails  in  the  child's 
study  and  in  the  class  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  us^ial  discounts  are  allowed. 


J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT 

East  Washington  Square 


COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Southern  Pines  Proud  of  Its  Young 
Library 

Soutliern  Pines,  May  13. — Not  yet 
six  months  old,  the  growing  venture 
of  a  few  public  spirited  residents  of 
the  Sand  Hills,  now  boasts  of  a  large 
and  pleasant  room,  well  and  care- 
fully furnished,  stocked  with  twelve 
hundred  good  and  readable  volumes 
and  a  splendid  selection  of  the  best 
in  current  periodicals,  and  unique 
among  small  libraries,  open  all  day 
and  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Sunday. 

Financed  so  far  with  the  dollar 
memberships  of  some  two  hundred 
citizens  or  winter  visitors  and  a  few 
contributing  memberships  of  five 
dollars  each,  and  supplied  with  books 
and  furniture  by  these  same  mem- 
bers, the  heads  of  the  officers  and 
committees  are  busy  planning  new 
ways  and  means  .lust  as  their  hearts 
are  set  on  the  future  growth  of  the 
splendid  addition  to  the  attractions 
of  Southern  Pines. 

Officers  and  committees  of  the 
library  are:  Hon.  R.  N.  Page,  finance 
chairman;  James  Sweet,  president; 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Hutt,  library  chairman; 
Charles  Macauley,  publicity  chair- 
man. Directors:  Rev.  F.  M.  Gardner, 
of  the  Baptist  church;  Rev.  E.  M. 
Serl,  of  the  Congregational  church; 
Dr.  Arthur  Ramsey,  Mrs.  N.  M.Wood, 
of  the  King's  Daughters;  Miss  Mary 
Merril,  president  of  the  Civic  Club. 


School   Growth    at   Duke 

For  several  years  the  people  of 
Duke  have  realized  the  present  inade- 
quate school  facilities,  and  the  com- 
ing election  has  aroused  much  inter- 
est throughout  the  town.  The  school 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  hold  two  sec- 
tions daily  in  the  principal  grades. 
The  high  school  has  used  a  dwelling- 
house  this  year,  because  of  the  crowd- 
ed conditions  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  enrollment  this  year  was  575, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  It  also  is  the  second  largest 
school  in  the  county.  Incidentally, 
the  Duke  school  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  graded  school  in 
Harnett  County,  but  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town,  the  facilities 
have   long  since   become   inadequate. 


The  American  Crayon  Company 

Established  1835 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO  XEW  YORK 

Blackboard  Chalks       Art  Materials 

Waltham  Prang  Water  Colors 

Hygieia  Dustless       Prang  Pastello 
Dovercliff  Dustless  Prang  Crayograph 
Sterling  Prang  Crayonex 

American  Prang 

Colored  Paper  Pencils 

Chalk  Prang  Reliefo 

Kroma  Paste 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  booklets  describing 
these  materials  more  fully 


The  Negro  Agricultural  &  Technical  College 
State  and  County  Summer  Schools 

The  23rd  Session  will  begin  June  26th,  and  continues  six 
weeks.  Courses  will  be  offered  for  County,  Elementary,  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  Grade,  High  School,  Teachers  and  Super- 
visors.    Strong  Faculty. 

465  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  summer. 

A  fine  place  to  spend  the  vacation  in  pleasant  associations 
while  increasing  the  value  of  one's  certificate. 

For  information  write 

JAS.  B.  DUDLEY,  President     -     -     GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Modern  Junior  Mathematics 

By  MARIE  GUGLE 

— Gives  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in  proper  proportion  and 
connected  relationship. 

— Provides    a   smooth   passage   between   the   work    of    the    first   six 
grades  and  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

— Reads  like  a  story — the  drawings  make  it  doubly  attractive. 

— Interests  students  because  it  shows  them   the  application  of  the 
problems  to  everyday  life. 

Book  One,  80  cents     Book  Two,  90  cents     Book  Three,  $1.00 

Send  for  free  circular,   "Three- Year  Course 
in   Blatheniatics    for   Junior   High    Schools" 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW   YORK      CHICAGO      BOSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO      LONDON 


DUNN'S  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 


The  Latest  Book  by  the  Fore- 
most Authority  in  This  Field 

makes  government  mean  something  real  to  the  young  citizen. 
Through  this  modern  text  the  pupil  gains  a  definite  appreciation  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  elements  in  our  national  life.  He  comes 
to  realize  social  importance  of  the  home,  of  organized  health  work, 
education,  vocational  training,  care  of  the  dependent,  protection 
of  property.  He  acquires  sound  ideals  of  good  citizenship  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  apply  them  practically  in  his  immediate 
community. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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Meredith  College  Will  Move  to  a 
Ijarger  Site. 

The  trustees  of  Meredith  College 
have  acquired  by  purchase  tor  $60,- 
000  a  new  site  for  this  institution. 
The  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  135 
acres,  is  known  ag  the  Tuclier  estate, 
and  lies  north  of  the  Southern  and 
Seaboard  railroads  about  one  mile 
west  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering. 

The  Southern  boundary  parallels 
the  Cary  road  for  2,6  0  0  feet.  The 
property  thus  comprises  a  rectangle 
of  finely  wooded  country,  level  and, 
according  to  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  the  board,  ideally  fitted  for 
college  purposes.  There  is  a  large 
spring  and  a  natural  depression 
which  can  be  formed  into  an  arti- 
ficial lake  or  swimming  pool. 

Not  before  1925,  however,  can  dis- 
position be  made  of  the  present  in- 
stitution and  work  completed  on  the 
new.  By  that  time,  it  is  anticipated, 
the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany will  have  a  line  extended,  cer- 
tainly to  Method.  The  city  limits  of 
Raleigh  lie  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Meredith  College  boundary. 

The  new  property  is  now  traversed 
by  the  Highland  Farms  road,  which 
will  be  changed  so  that  it  will  border 
the  property.  In  this  way,  the  col- 
lege site  will  be  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  good  road,  and  on  one  side  by  a 
hard-surface  highway,  a  part  of  sev- 
eral national  systems. 

Plans  also  contemplate  the  removal 
of  the  Method  station  a  few  hundred 
feet  toward  Raleigh,  and  the  change 
of  the  name  of  the  station  from  Meth- 
od to  Meredith. 

Competent  architects  have  advised 
the  board  that  an  institution  of  the 
sort  that  is  desired  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  five  hundred  students  will 
cost  approximately  a  million  dollars. 
A  committee  of  the  trustees  com- 
posed of  W.  N.  Jones,  R.  N.  Simms 
and  Z.  M.  Caviness,  will  look  after 
details  of  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  kindred  matters  relating  to  the 
change  from  one  location  to  another 
and  will  report  to  the  full  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  at  commence- 
ment, when  definite  action  looking 
toward  the  financing  of  the  new  pro- 
gram will  be  taken. 

f,  ■  ^= 


East  Carolina 
Teachers  College 


A  State  school  offering  a  Two- 
year  Normal  Course  and  a  Four- 
year  Teachers  College  Course  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this 
one  purpose.  Tuition  free  to 
all  who  agree  to  teach.  Fall 
term  begins  Sept.  27,  1922. 
Summer  terms  begins  June  13, 
closes  August  5,  1922. 

For  catalog  and  other  infor- 
mation, address 


ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  Presiaent 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Engineering 

Summer  Session — June  13  to  July  26 

Teachers  Courses  (1)  for  those  holding  State  Certificates  and  (2)  for 
graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools.  Cour-^^es  tor  College  Entrance 
and  College  Credit.     Catalogue  upon  application. 

Apply  for  Reservation  at  Once 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Know  the  World  as  It  Is 
MAPS,  GLOBES  AND  CHARTS 


HOUSED  at  RAND  M^^NALI.Y  &  COMPANY'S 
is  the  greatest  supply  of  maps  and  globes  ever 
collected  in  America.  Superintendents,  school 
boards,  teachers,  are  invited  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  extent  and  quality  of  this  collection.  They 
will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  these  aids — politi- 
cal, physical,  climatic,  vegetation,  historical,  classical, 
biblical  and  language  maps,  and  globes  that  range 
from  celestial  to  deep-sea  subjects. 

Further,  they  will  be  delighted  that  they  need  no 
longer  handicap  their  pupils  and  themselves  by  the 
long-time  meager  equipment  in  this  important  field. 

The  map,  the  price,  the  place  are  all  within  reach 
and,  further,  they  are  all  the  most  economical  super- 
intendent or  school  board  could  desire. 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 


RAND  MfNALLY  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York 
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New  Text-books  With  Disting-uishing  Features 

McMurry  and  Parkins:     Geographies 

A  new  series,  the  culmination  of  twenty  years  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Representing  matured  educational  practice  in  the  field  of 
geography  and  furnishing-  the  latest  available  geog^raphical  data. 

O'Shea  and  Kellogg:    Everyday 
Health  Series 

A  new  two-book  series,  presenting  a  workable  health  program,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  personal  hygiene,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  a 
matter  of  habit. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
DAliLAS 


CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Interesting  to  Study 


Easy  to  Teach 


Went  worth-Smith  School  Arithmetics 

Book  One         Book  Two         Book  Three 

Wentworth-Sniith  Arithmetics  have  meant  a  great  advance  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, because  of 

The  elimination  of  nonessentials 

Careful  grading  through  a  topical  arrangement  by  grades 

The  lack  of  fads  or  extremes  of  method 

Practical  appications  to  home  problems 

A  unique  system  of  reviews 

Abundant  drill 

Mechanical  excellence 

That  is  why  they  have  been  so  widely  adopted  throughout  the  country. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  BETTER  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  READING 

AND  LANGUAGE 

Teaching  by  Methods  that  have  Proved  Highly  Efficient,  and  Testing  Results  as  you  go 
Along  are  the  Two  Important  Processes  Guaranteed  by  the 

SMITH-McMURRY   LANGUAGE  SERIES 
and  CHILD^S  WORLD  READERS 

The  content  of  both  series  is  live  and  fresh. 

The  methods  are  real  and  not  pet  theories  of  faddists. 

The  respective  manuals  to  the  readers  and  language  books  are  full  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  and  contain  chapters  on  the  scientific 
testing  of  language  and  reading  results. 

Dr.  M  R.  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  has  prepared  the  test  material  for 
the  Language  Series. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCall  of  Teachers  College  has  contributed  the  tests  on  the 
Readers. 

The  Use  of  These  Books  Means  a  Day  of  New  and  Better  Results  in  Education 

JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

Represented  by  BANKS  ARENDELL,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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MOLLIS  DANN  MUSIC  COURSE 

By  HOLLIS  DANN,  State  Director  of  Music,  Pennsylvania;  Formerly  Professor  of  Music, 

CorneU   University. 

Some  of  the  Strong  Features  of  this  Course : 

1.  Tlie     just     balance     between     the     "song  5.   The    really    wonderful    way    iu    which    the 
method"  and  the  "reading  method."                                   rhythmic  accents  of  the  poetry  coincide  with  the 

2.  The  proper  development  of  the  upper  tones  musical  accents. 

of  the  child's  voice.  „„,  ^         ^-,1  ^     ^     ■  ■,  ^        j 

„      .,,        ,.,,,,.,,,  ,        ,  .      ,  6.   The  systematic  development  of  sight-read- 

3    All  material,  both  m  the  Manual  and  in  the  ;,       ear-training  and  song-interpretation, 
readers,  encourages  and  promotes  good  tone  pro- 
duction. Y    rpjjg  presentation  of  all  the  necessary  musi- 

4.   The  attractiveness  of  the  songs,  their  mu-  cal  theory  in  connection  with  the  lessons, 
sicianly  and  artistic  quality,  and  their  appeal  to 

children.     The  thoughts  and  words  are  perfectly  8.   The  necessary  aid  to  the  grade  teacher  in 

in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  song.  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Hollis  Dann's  Junior  Songs 

This  book  gives  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  changing  voice  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  upper  elementary  graaes  and  high  schools. 

There  is  a  rich  variety  of  song  material.  Although  both  words  and  music  of  many 
of  the  songs  were  composed  especially  for  this  book,  there  are  many  of  the  old-time 
favorites  whose  charm  and  merit  should  be  recognized  by  every  boy  and  girl. 

AJMERICAIV    BOOK    COIMPAIVY 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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1,560,000  Practical  Drawing  Books 

For  the  scholastic  year  1922-23  we  have  ordered 

and  are  now  having  printed  1,560,000 

Practical  Drawing  Books 


What  Are  the  Reasons  For  This 
Large  Order? 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
ceeds the  stock  order  of  any  competing 
series  by  1,000,000  books. 

These  figures  are  not  quoted  boastfully, 
but  are  given  to  demonstrate  that: 

(1)  The  Practical  Drawing  Books  are 
widely  adopted. 

(2)  The  Practical  Drawing  Books  are  so 
usable  and  teachable,  so  practical,  that 
they  are  used  where  they  are  adopted. 

(3)  School  authorities  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  selecting  and  introducing  Prac- 
tical Drawing,  Modem  Art  Course, 
Revised.  These  books  are  proven  be- 
yond the  question  of  doubt.  They 
meet  the  needs  of  public  school  con- 
ditions. 

The  original  Practical  Drawing  Books 
were  published  in  1894.  They  have  grown 
in  merit  and  popularity  with  each  succeed- 
ing revision,  until  today  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  considerably  more  than  a  million 
school  children.  Evidently  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times. 


ADOPTED    (CO-BASAL)    FOR   NORTH 
CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  our 

Practical  Drawing,  Modern  Art  Course 

(Revised  Edition) 

was  recently  adopted,  co-basal  with  other 
books,  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education.  For  years  we  have  had  a 
good  sale  of  our  books  in  North  Carolina, 
and  we  have  always  appreciated  this  recog- 
nition of  them.  That  the  new  edition  will 
win  even  greater  favor  we  confidently  be- 
lieve and  expect. 

We  are  glad  to  place  our  books  and  our 
service  at  the  disposal  of  North  Carolina 
schools  and  teachers.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  us  or  on  our  Mr.  B.  L.  Jones,  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  if  further  evidence  is  desired  of 
the  adaptability  of  our  Drawing  Books  to 
the  needs  of  your  schools. 

ON  SALE  AT  STATE  DEPOSITORY 

They  will  be  on  sale  with  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (the  State 
Depository),  at  the  following  prices: 

Books  1  to  4,  each,  15  cents 
Books  5  to  7,  each,  20  cents 

If  enclosed  in  Kraft  envelope  with  sec- 
tion of  practice  paper,  5  cents  additional 
for  each  book. 


We  hope  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you  may  decide  to  adopt  and  use 
our  eminently  usable,  teachable,  and  practical  drawing 
books,  even  if  you  have  not  been  doing  so  before. 


Our  1922-23  Catalog  of  Schoot  Art  Materials 
and  Miscellaneous  School  Supplies,  now  in  course 
of  preparation,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
the  summer  and  <iarly  fall.  A  copy  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  you  upon  request. 


Practical  Drawing  Company 


DALLAS,  TEXAS         Box  1143 


1516  Wabash  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Thirty-Fifth  Session,  June  20-August  3, 1922 

standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education,  oifering  numerous  professional  courses. 

Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who  have  not 
had  previous  professional  training. 

High-Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.   Lec- 
tures by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.     Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools  and  Teachers  Holding  State  Certificates  admitted 
without  examination. 

Able  Faculty.     Moderate  Expenses. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after  February  1st  upon  receipt  of  $6.00  for  room  rent 
for  six  weeks. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready.    Complete  Announcement  ready  May  10. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director  ::  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


Ashe ville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Fifth  Session,  June  13-July  26,  1922 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Asheville  Normal  is  one  of  the  State  Summer  Schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

844  teachers  from  18  states  and  territories  attended  the  1921  Summer  Session. 

The  Faculty  will  include  regular  teachers  of  the  Asheville  Normal,  and  37  Heads  of  De- 
partments from  19  Universities,  Colleges,  Teachers'  Colleges,  Normals,  and  City  Schools. 

One.  Hundred  Fifty-two  courses  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  and  High 
School  Teachers,  Supervisors,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 

The  Campus  is  2,250  feet  above  sea,  surrounded  by  60  peaks  6,000  feet  high.  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest,  is  only  18  miles  away. 

The  Asheville  Summer  School  offers  teachers  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

Expenses  moderate.  Dormitory  room  and  board,  $40.00  for  six  weeks.  All  beds  single. 
Rooms  may  be  reserved  now  by  forwarding  $5.00  of  this  amount.  Good  board  in  private  homes 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  Registration  fee  is  $10  for  three  courses;  $15.00  for  four. 
Round-trip  tickets  to  Asheville  at  reduced  rates. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  folder  and  complete  catalog. 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President       ::     V J/  'V'lSHE VILLON. C. 
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Trinity  College  Summer  School 

Wednesday,  June  21,  to  Thursday,  August  3 

The  Summer  School  prompt  with  its  records.  Last  summer's  records  from 
Trinity  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  within  ten  days  after 
summer  school  closed. 

The  Summer  School  of  limited  enrollment.  The  classes  are  small  enough 
to  enable  the  instructors  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  Summer  School  of  liberal  credits  for  those  prepared  to  receive  them. 

All  courses  otf er  college  credit ;  forty-five  per  cent  offer  credit  for  the 
A.M.  degree. 

Courses  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors ;  courses  for  high 
school  teachers ;  courses  for  grammar  grade  teactxers ;  courses  for  pri- 
mary and  elementary  teachers. 


No  Tuition  Charg-es  for  Teachers 


Reg-istration  Fee,  $8.00 


For  detailed  announcement,  address 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


COLLEGE  STATION 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Why  Pay  The 

MIDDLEMAN? 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Freight  Rates? 
Why  Not  Buy  Direct  From  Factory? 
Why  Not  Patronize  a  Southern  Industry? 


Prices  Delivered  AnjTvhere  in  N.  C. 

Singles        Doubles 

Nos  1  and  2 

$6.75        $9.00 

Nos.  3  and  4 

$6.50        $8.50 

Xos.  5  and  6 

$6.25        $8.00 

Fronts  and  Rears 

$6.00         $7.50 

,  tleciiatlop  Seats 

?2.0Q  Per  Foot. 

:-'■      a:ablet:AKns 

"5c:Fach.  .           : 

Large  Stock  Immediate  Shipment 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 

The  Southern  Desk  Co. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


K.^ 


